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INTRODUCTION 


TO  THE 


PROPHETICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 


HE  prophetical  histories  are  followed  in  the  Old 
Testament  canon  by  the  prophetical  books  of  pre- 
diction. The  two  together  form  the  middle  portion 
of  the  threefold  canon,  under  the  common  name  of 
DW33.  On  account  of  their  relative  position  in  the  canon,  the 
former  are  also  described  as  DW&an  DW33,  the  first  prophets, 
and  the  latter  Q^iinKn^  the  last  prophets.  In  the  Masora  this 
central  portion  is  sometimes  designated  as  KfiE?K>K,  possibly 
because  it  exhibits  a  complete  and  homogeneous  whole.  The 
first  prophets  are  in  that  case  distinguished  from  the  last,  as 
wvonp  Knobtste  and  w^n  Nno^N- 

t  :  it.  :  -  tt  j  • 

The  thoraJi  is  indeed  also  a  prophetical  work,  since  Moses, 
the  mediator  through  whom  the  law  was  revealed,  was  for  that 
very  reason  a  prophet  without  an  equal  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10)  ;  and 
even  the  final  codification  of  the  great  historical  law-book 
possessed  a  prophetical  character  (Ezra  ix.  11).  But  it  would 
not  have  been  right  to  include  the  thorali  (Pentateuch)  in  that 
portion  of  the  canon  which  is  designated  as  "the  prophets" 
(nebiim),  inasmuch  as,  although  similar  in  character,  it  is  not 
similar  in  rank  to  the  other  prophetical  books.  It  stands  by 
itself  as  perfectly  unique — the  original  record  which  regulated 
on  all  sides  the  being  and  life  of  Israel  as  the  chosen  nation, 
and  to  which  all  other  prophecy  in  Israel  stood  in  a  derivative 
relation.  And  this  applies  not  to  prophecy  alone,  but  to  all  the 
later  writings.  The  tliorah  was  not  only  the  type  of  the  pro- 
phetic histories,  but  of  the  non-prophetic,  the  priestly,  political, 
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and  popular  histories  also.  The  former  followed  the  Jehovistic 
or  Deuteronomic  type,  the  latter  the  Elohistic.  The  thorah 
unites  the  prophetical  and  (so  to  speak)  hagiographical  styles 
of  historical  composition  in  a  manner  which  is  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  works  included  among  the 

Those  who  imagine  that  it  is  only  because  of  their  later 
origin,  that  the  historical  works  which  are  found  among  the 
hagiographa  have  not  found  their  appropriate  place  among  the 
"  first  prophets,"  have  evidently  no  idea  whatever  of  this  diver- 
sity in  the  style  of  historical  writing.  Ezra — whom  we  have 
good  reason  for  regarding  as  the  author  of  the  larger  "  book  of 
the  Kings,"  which  the  chronicler  refers  to  under  the  title  of 
"  the  story  of  the  book  of  the  Kings"  (midrash  sepher  ham- 
melacim,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  27),  a  compilation  relating  to  the 
history  of  Israel,  to  which  he  had  appended  the  history  of  the 
time  of  the  restoration  as  the  concluding  part — is  never  called 
a  prophet  (nabi),  and  in  fact  was  not  one.  The  chronicler — 
who  not  only  had  before  him  our  book  of  Samuel,  which  has 
been  so  arbitrarily  divided  into  two  parts,  and  our  book  of 
Kings,  which  has  been  just  as  arbitrarily  divided  in  the  same 
manner,  but  used  as  his  principal  authority  the  book  of  Ezra 
just  referred  to,  and  who  worked  out  from  this  the  compendium 
of  history  which  lies  before  us,  concluding  with  the  memorabilia 
of  Ezra,  which  we  possess  in  a  distinct  form  as  the  book  of 
Ezra — also  asserts  no  claim  to  be  a  prophet,  and,  judging  from 
the  liturgico-historical  purpose  of  his  work,  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  a  priest.  Nehemiah,  from  whose  memorabilia  our 
book  of  Nehemiah  is  an  extract  arranged  in  conformity  with 
the  book  of  Ezra,  was,  as  we  well  know,  not  a  prophet,  but  a 
Tirsdta,1  i.e.  a  royal  Persian  governor,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
Israelitish  patriot,  whose  prayerful  heart  was  set  upon  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  and  who  had  performed  good  service  in 
connection  with  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  by  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  the  introduction  of  reforms.  The  book  of  Esther, 
with  its  religious  features  kept  as  they  are  in  the  background, 

1  The  title  Tirshatha  is  probably  to  be  explained  according  to  the 
Armenian  tir-sat,  "lord  of  the  kingdom  or  province."  Shatha  is  another 
form  of  the  terminations  to  such  names  of  towns  as  Artaxata  (=  Artasata, 
for  sat  is  equivalent  to  the  Persian  khsatra),  Samosata,  etc. 
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l-  M  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  prophetic  style  of  his- 
torical composition:  it  differs  indeed  from  this  quite  as  much 
as  the  feast  of  purim — that  Jewish  carnival — differs  from  the 
feast  of  passoTer,  the  [sraelitish  Christmas.  It  does  appear 
surprising,  however,  that  the  book  of  Ruth  should  stand  amono- 
the  bagiographa,  This  little  book  is  so  similar  in  character  to 
the  concluding  portion  of  the  book  of  Judges  (ch.  xvii.-xxi.), 
that  it  might  be  placed  between  Judges  and  Samuel.  And  in 
all  probability  it  did  stand  there  originally,  but  for  liturgical 
reasons  it  was  added  to  the  so-called  five  megilbth  (festal  rolls), 
which  follow  one  another  in  our  editions,  so  to  speak,  according 
to  the  calendar  of  feasts  of  the  ecclesiastical  year:  for  the  Song 
of  Solomon  is  the  lesson  for  the  eighth  day  of  the  feast  of 
passover ;  Ruth,  that  of  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  Shabuoth 
(pentecost)  ;  Kinoth  (Lamentations),  that  of  the  ninth  Abib ; 
Koheleth  (Ecclesiastes),  that  of  the  third  day  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  ;  and  Esther,  that  of  the  feast  of  purim,  which 
fell  in  the  middle  of  Adar. 

5?his  is  also  the  simplest  answer  to  the  question  why  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are  not  placed  among  the  prophetic 
writings,  and  appended,  as  we  should  expect,  to  the  collection 
of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  The  Psalms  are  placed  first  among 
the  hagiographa — although  David  might  be  called  a  prophet 
(Acts  ii.  30),  and  Asaph  is  designated  "the  seer" — for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  literature  of 
prophecy,  but  to  that  of  the  shir  Jehovah,  i.e.  the  sacred 
(liturgical)  lyric  poetry.  Their  prophetic  contents  rest  entirely 
upon  a  lyric  ground,  wdiereas  it  is  the  very  reverse  with  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  lyric  contents  of  which,  though 
less  prophetic  in  themselves,  presuppose  throughout  the  official 
position  and  teaching  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet.  The  canonical 
nebiim  or  prophets  embrace  only  the  writings  of  such  persons 
as  were  called  to  proclaim  the  word  of  God  publicly,  whether 
in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth ;  not  like  the  priests,  according 
to  definite  modes  prescribed  by  the  law,  but  in  a  free  unfettered 
manner,  by  virtue  of  a  special  gift  and  calling.  The  word  nabi 
is  to  be  regarded,  as  we  may  judge  from  its  Arabic  flexion,  not 
as  a  passive,  but  as  an  active  form ;  in  fact,  as  an  emphatic 
form  of  the  active  participle,  denoting  the  proclaimer,  publisher, 
speaker,  namely,  of  God  and  of  His  secrets.     The  oldest  use  of 
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the  word  (vid.  Gen.  xx.  7,  cf.  xviii.  17-19,  and  Ps.  cv.  15), 
which  was  revived  by  the  chronicler,  is  incomparably  less 
restricted  in  its  meaning  than  the  later  use.  But  when  used 
to  designate  the  middle  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  canon, 
although  the  word  is  not  so  limited  as  in  Amos  vii.  14,  where 
it  signifies  a  man  who  has  passed  through  a  school  of  the 
prophets  and  been  trained  in  intercourse  with  other  prophets, 
and  has  made  prophetic  teaching  from  the  very  first  the  exclu- 
sive profession  of  his  life ;  yet  it  is  employed  in  a  sense  con- 
nected with  the  organization  of  the  theocratic  life,  as  the  title 
given  to  those  who  stood  forward  as  public  teachers  by  virtue 
of  a  divine  call  and  divine  revelations,  and  who  therefore  not 
only  possessed  the  gift  (charisma)  of  prophecy,  but  performed 
the  duties  of  a  prophet  both  in  preaching  and  writing,  and 
held  an  office  to  which,  at  least  on  Ephraimitish  soil,  the  insti- 
tution of  schools  of  the  prophets  gave  the  distinct  stamp  of  a 
separate  order.  This  will  serve  to  explain  the  fact  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  was  not  placed  among  the  nebiim.  Daniel 
himself  was  not  a  prophet  in  this  sense.  Not  only  was  the 
mode  in  which  the  divine  revelations  were  made  to  him  a 
different  one  from  the  prevailing  hriiTvoia  7rpo^rjrcK7],  as  Julius 
Africanus  observes  in  his  writing  to  Origen  concerning  Susanna, 
but  he  did  not  hold  the  office  of  a  prophet ;  and  for  this  reason 
even  the  Talmud  (b.  Megilla  3a),  when  speaking  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  prophets  after  the  captivity  stood  to  him, 
says,  "  They  stood  above  him,  for  they  wTere  prophets ;  but  he 
was  not  a  prophet."  "  A  distinction  must  be  drawn,"  as 
Witsius  has  said,  "  between  the  gift  of  prophecy,  which  was 
bestowed  even  upon  private  persons,  and  consisted  in  the 
revelation  of  secret  things,  and  the  prophetic  office,  which  was 
an  extraordinary  function  in  the  church,  committed  to  certain 
persons  who  were  set  apart  by  a  special  call  from  God." l 

The  reason,  therefore,  why  all  the  historical  and  prophetic 
books  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  hagiographa  (cethubim, 
which  the  son  of  Sirach  speaks  of  in  his  prologue  as  u  other 
books  of  our  fathers,"  and  "  the  rest  of  the  books")  were 
excluded  from  the  second  or  middle  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon  called  nebiim,  rested  upon  a  primary  distinction  between 
writings  that  were  strictly  prophetic  and  writings  that  were 
1  See  my  article  on  Daniel  in  Herzog's  Cyclopedia. 
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not  so,— a  distinction  which  existed  in  the  domain  of  history  as 
well  as  in  that  ni  | -roplieey.  Thus  the  historical  books  from 
Joshua  to  Kings,  and  the  prophetical  hooks  from  Isaiah  to 
Malachi,  were  separated,  ;is  works  written  by  men  whose 
vocation  in  life  was  thai  of  a  prophet  and  therefore  works  of 
a  prophetical  character,  from  such  books  as  Chronicles  and 
Daniel,  which  were  written  indeed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  not  in  the  exercise  of  a  prophetical  calling 
received  through  a  prophetical  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  two  different  kinds  of  historical  composition  are  also 
perfectly  anmistakeahle.  Each  of  them  has  its  own  peculiar 
history.  The  best  designation  for  the  non-prophetical,  taking 
into  account  its  history  and  remains,  would  be  the  rational  or 
annalistic.  Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  prophetical 
history  like  the  book  of  Kings,  or  an  annalistic  history  like 
that  of  Chronicles,  to  embrace  within  itself  certain  ingredients 
which  really  belong  to  the  other  historical  style ;  but  when  we 
have  once  discovered  the  characteristics  of  the  two  styles,  it  is 
almost  always  possible  to  single  out  at  once,  and  with  perfect 
certainty,  those  ingredients  which  are  foreign  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  found,  and  have  simply 
been  made  subservient  to  the  writer's  plan.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  we  should  look  more  minutely  at  the  two 
styles  of  historical  writing,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
literature  of  the  books  of  prophecy  gradually  arose  out  of  the 
literature  of  the  prophetical  books  of  history,  and  so  eventually 
attained  to  an  independent  standing,  though  they  never  became 
entirely  separate  and  distinct,  as  we  may  see  from  the  book  of 
Isaiah  itself,  which  is  intenvoven  with  many  fragments  of 
prophetico-historical  writing. 

The  oldest  type  of  non-prophetic  historical  writing  is  to  be 
found,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in  the  priestly  Elohistic 
style  which  characterizes  one  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Jehovistic  or  Deuteronomic  style  of  the 
other.  These  two  types  are  continued  in  the  book  of  Joshua ; 
and  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Jehovistic,  Deuteronomic  type  is  to 
be  seen  in  those  sections  which  relate  to  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest; the  priestly,  Elohistic,  in  those  which  refer  to  the  division 
of  the  land.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  coloured  in  many 
other  ways  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  favour  the  idea  that  the 
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book  of  Joshua  ought  to  be  combined  with  the  Pentateuch,  so 
as  to  form  a  hexateuchical  whole.     The  stamp  of  prophetic 
history  is  impressed  upon  the  book  of  Judges  at  the  very  out- 
set by  the  introduction,  which  shows  that  the  history  of  the 
j-udges  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mirror  of  the  saving  government 
of  God ;  whilst  the  concluding  portion,  like  the  book  of  Ruth, 
is  occupied  with  Bethlehemitish  narratives  that  point  to  the 
Davidic  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  promise,  which  formed  the 
direct  sphere  of  prophecy.     The  body  of  the  book  is  founded, 
indeed,  upon  oral  and  even  written  forms  of  the  saga  of  the 
judges ;  but  not  without  the  intervention  of  a  more  complete 
work,  from  which  only  extracts  are  given,   and  in  which  the 
prophetic  pencil  of  a  man  like  Samuel  had  combined  into  one 
organic  whole  the  histories  of  the  judges  not  only  to  the  time  of 
Samson,  but  to  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  Philistian  oppres- 
sion.   That  the  books  of  Samuel  are  a  prophetico-historical  work, 
is  expressly  attested  by  a  passage  in  the  Chronicles,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  more  fully  presently ;  but  in  the  passages  relat- 
ing to  the  conflicts  with  the  four  Philistian  children  of  the 
giants  (2  Sam.  xxi.  15  sqq.  =  1  Chron.  xx.  4  sqq.),  and  to  the 
Davidic  gibborim,  i.e.  the   heroes  who   stood  nearest  to  him 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  8  sqq.  =  1  Chron.  xi.  11  sqq.),  they  contain  at 
least  two  remnants  of  popular  or  national  historical  writing,  in 
which  we  discern  a  certain  liking  for  the  repetition  of  the  same 
opening  and  concluding  words,  which  have  all  the  ring  of  a 
refrain,  and  give  to  the  writing  very  much  of  the  character  of 
an  epic  or  popular  ode,  suggesting,  as  Eisenlohr  has  said,  the 
legend  of  Roland  and  Artus,  or  the  Spanish  Cid.     We  find 
more  of  these  remains  in  the  Chronicles — such,  for  example,  as 
the  list  of  those  who  attached  themselves  to  David  in  Ziklag, 
and,  in  fact,  during  the  greater  part  of  Saul's  persecutions. 
It  commences  thus  :   "  And  these  are  they  that  came  to  David 
to  Ziklag,  whilst  still  hard  pressed  on  the  part  of  Saul  the  son 
of  Kish ;  and  they  belong  to  the  heroes,  those  ready  to  help  in 
war,  armed  with  bows,  both  with  the  right  hand  and  the  left 
hand  using  stones  and  arrows  by  means  of  the  bow."     Some  of 
these  fragments  may  have  fallen  singly  and  unwrought  into  the 
hands  of  the  later  historians ;  but  so  far  as  they  are  tabulated, 
the  chronicler  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  place  where  they 
were  chiefly  to  be  found.     After  giving  a  census  of  the  Levites 
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from  thirty  wars  old  and  upwards,  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  2-24a,  he 
adds,  in  ver.  24/>  and  the  following  verses,  in  a  fragmentary 
manner,  that  David,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the  hard 
work  of  past  times  had  no  longer  to  be  performed,  lowered  the 
age  for  commencing  official  service  to  twenty,  "  for  in  the  last 
words  of  David  {dibre  David  ha-acheronim)  the  descendants  of 
Levi  are  numbered  from  the  twentieth  year  of  their  age."  He 
refers  here  to  the  last  part  of  the  history  of  David's  life  in  the 
"  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel "  (sepher  make  Israel),  which  lay 
before  him  ;  and  from  what  other  work  such  lists  as  these  had 
been  taken  into  this  his  main  source,  we  may  learn  from  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  24,  where  he  follows  up  the  list  of  the  tribe-princes  of 
Israel  with  this  remark  with  reference  to  a  general  census  which 
David  had  intended  to  take :  "  Joab  the  6on  of  Zeruiah  began 
to  number,  but  he  did  not  finish  it ;  and  there  arose  a  bursting 
forth  of  wrath  upon  Israel  in  consequence,  and  this  numbering 
was  not  placed  in  the  numbering  (iQDEQ,  read  nDD3,  '  in  the 
book ')  of  the  chronicles  {dibre  hayyamim)  of  David."  Conse- 
quently the  annals  or  chronicles  of  David  contained  such 
tabular  notices  as  these,  having  the  character  of  popular  or 
national  historical  composition  ;  and  they  were  copied  from 
these  annals  into  the  great  king's-book,  which  lay  before  the 
chronicler. 

The  official  annals  commenced  with  David,  and  led  to  those 
histories  of  the  kingdom  from  which  the  authors  of  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles  for  the  most  part  drew  their  materials, 
even  if  they  did  not  do  so  directly.  Saul's  government  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  military  supremacy,  and  the  unity  of  the  king- 
dom as  renewed  by  him  did  not  embrace  much  more  than  the 
simple  elements  of  a  military  constitution.  But  under  David 
there  grew  up  a  reciprocal  relation  between  the  throne  and  the 
people,  of  the  most  comprehensive  character ;  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  government  offices  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
from  the  thorough  organization  of  the  kingdom.  We  find 
David,  as  head  of  the  kingdom,  asserting  his  official  supremacy 
on  all  hands,  even  in  relation  to  religious  affairs,  and  meet  with 
several  entirely  new  posts  that  were  created  by  him.  Among 
these  was  the  office  of  mazcir  {recorder  in  Eng.  ver. :  Tr.),  i.e.  as 
the  LXX.  have  often  rendered  it,  vTrojxvrjiJLaTo^pa^o^  or  (in 
2  Sam.  viii.  16)  eVt  tcov  vwofjuvrj/jbaTcov  (Jerome:  a commentariis, 
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a  thoroughly  Homan  translation).  The  Targums  give  a  similar 
rendering,  KJ3"T2n"?y  WOD,  the  keeper  of  the  memorabilia  (i.e.  of 
the  "  book  of  records  "  or  annals,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8,  cf.  Ezra 
iv.  15,  Esther  vi.  1).  The  mazcir  had  to  keep  the  annals  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  his  office  was  a  different  one  from  that  of 
the  sopher,  or  chancellor.  The  sopher  (scribe  in  Eng.  ver. :  Tr.) 
had  to  draw  up  the  public  documents ;  the  mazcir  had  to  keep 
them,  and  incorporate  them  in  the  connected  history  of  the 
nation.  Both  of  these  offices  are  met  with  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  East,  both  ancient  and  modern,  even  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  Asia.1  It  is  very  evident  that  the  office  in 
question  was  created  by  David,  from  the  fact  that  allusions  to 
the  annals  commence  with  the  chronicles  (dibre  hayyamim)  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  24),  and  are  continued  in  the  sepher 
dibre  Shelomoh  (a  contraction  for  sepher  dibre  hayyamim  Shelo- 
moh,  "book  of  the  chronicles  of  Solomon,"  1  Kings  xi.  41). 
The  references  are  then  carried  on  in  Judah  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  in  Israel  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Pekah.  Under  David,  and  also  under  Solomon,  the  office  of 
national  annalist  was  filled  by  Jehoshaphat  ben-Ahilud.  The 
fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  annals  of  David  and 
Solomon,  the  references  are  alwavs  made  to  annals  of  the 
"  kino;s  of  Judah "  and  "  kings  of  Israel,"  admits  of  a  verv 
simple  explanation.  If  we  regard  the  national  annals  as  a  com- 
plete and  independent  work,  they  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  four  parts,  of  which  the  first  two  treated  of  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  in  its  unity ;  the  last  two,  viz.  the  annals  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  of  the  history  of  the  divided 
kingdom.  The  original  archives,  no  doubt,  perished  when 
Jerusalem  was  laid  in  ashes  by  the  Chaldeans.  But  copies 
were  taken  from  them  and  preserved,  and  the  histories  of  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  in  the  historical  books  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  are  peculiarly  rich  in  annalistie 

1  The  office  of  national  annalist  among  the  ancient  Persians  (see  Bris- 
sonius,  De  regno  Persarum,  i.  §  229),  and  that  of  wakajinuwis,  or  historian, 
which  still  exists  at  the  Persian  court,  are  perfectly  similar  in  character. 
The  Chinese  have  had  their  national  historians  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Wu-ti  of  the  Han  dynasty  (in  the  second  century  after  Christ),  and  the 
annals  of  each  dynasty  are  published  on  its  extinction.  The  same  insti- 
tution existed  in  the  kingdom  of  Barma,  where  the  annals  of  every  king 
were  written  after  his  death. 
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materials,  show  very  clearly  that  copies  of  the  annals  of  David 
and  Solomon  were  taken  and  distributed  with  special  diligence, 
and  that  they  were  probably  circulated  in  a  separate  form,  as 
was  the  case  with  some  of  the  decades  of  Livy. 

Richard  Simon  supposed  the  e'erivains  publics  to  be  pro- 
phets ;  and  upon  this  hypothesis  he  founded  an  exploded  view 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  writings.  Even  in  more 
recent  times  the  annals  have  occasionally  been  regarded  as 
prophetic  histories,  in  which  case  the  distinction  between  pro- 
phetic and  annalistic  histories  would  uncpiestionably  full  to  the 
ground.  But  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  do  not 
prove  what  is  intended.  In  the  first  place,  appeal  is  made  to 
the  statements  of  the  chronicler  himself,  with  regard  to  certain 
prophetic  elements  in  the  work  which  constituted  his  principal 
source,  viz.  the  great  kings-book ;  and  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  this  great  kings-book  contained  the  combined  annals  of 
the  kings  of  Judali  and  Israel.  But  (a)  the  chronicler  speaks 
of  his  principal  source  under  varying  names  as  a  book  of  the 
kings,  and  on  one  occasion  as  dibre,  i.e.  res  gestcv  or  Idstoritv, 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  18),  but  never  as  the 
annals  of  the  kings  of  Israel  or  Judah  :  he  even  refers  to  it  once 
as  midrash  sepher  liammelacim  (commentarius  libri  regum),  and 
consequently  as  an  expository  and  more  elaborate  edition  either 
of  our  canonical  book  of  Kings,  or  else  (a  point  which  we  will 
leave  undecided)  of  an  earlier  book  generally,  (b)  In  this 
midrash  the  history  of  the  kings  was  undoubtedly  illustrated  by 
numerous  comprehensive  prophetico-historical  portions  :  but  the 
chronicler  says  expressly,  on  several  occasions,  that  these  were 
ingredients  incorporated  into  it  (2  Chron.  xx.  34,  xxxii.  32) ; 
so  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them  with  regard  to 
the  prophetic  authorship  of  his  principal  source,  and  still  less  as 
to  that  of  the  annals.  We  do  not,  in  saying  this,  dispute  for 
a  moment  the  fact,  that  there  were  prophetic  elements  to  be 
found  among  the  documents  admitted  into  the  annals,  and 
not  merely  such  as  related  to  levitical  and  military  affairs, 
or  others  of  a  similar  kind;  nor  do  we  deny  that  the  inter- 
position of  great  prophets  in  the  history  of  the  times  would 
be  there  mentioned  and  described.  There  are,  in  fact,  distinct 
indications  of  this,  of  which  we  shall  find  occasion  to  speak 
more  fully  by  and  by.     But  it  would  be  the  greatest  literary 
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blunder  that  could  be  made,  to  imagine  that  the  accounts  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  for  example,  which  have  all  the  stamp  of 
their  Ephraimitish  and  prophetic  authorship  upon  the  forefront, 
could  possibly  have  been  taken  from  the  annals  ;  more  espe- 
cially as  Joram  the  king  of  Israel,  in  whose  reign  Elisha  lived, 
is  the  only  king  of  the  northern  kingdom  in  connection  with 
whose  reign  there  is  no  reference  to  the  annals  at  all.  The 
kind  of  documents,  which  were  principally  received  into  the 
annals  and  incorporated  into  the  connected  history,  may  be 
inferred  from  such  examples  as  2  Chron.  xxxv.  4,  where  the 
division  of  the  Levites  into  classes  is  taken  from  "  the  writing 
of  David"  and  "the  writing  of  Solomon :"  whether  we  suppose 
that  the  documents  in  question  were  designated  royal  writings, 
because  they  were  drawn  up  by  royal  command  and  had  received 
the  king's  approval ;  or  that  the  sections  of  the  annals,  in  which 
they  were  contained,  were  really  based  upon  documents  written 
with  the  king's  own  hand  (yid.  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11—19).  When 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  account  given  by  the  chronicler  of 
the  arrangements  made  by  David  with  reference  to  priests  and 
Levites  rests  upon  the  annals  as  their  ultimate  source,  we  have, 
at  any  rate,  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  4  a  confirmation  of  the  national, 
and  so  to  speak,  regal  character  of  the  year-books  in  question. 
A  second  argument  employed  to  prove  that  the  annals  were 
prophetic  histories,  is  the  fact  that  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  been  written  in  a  theocratic  spirit,  especially  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel.  But  (1)  their  official  or  state  origin  is  evident, 
from  the  fact  that  they  break  off  just  where  the  duties  of  the 
prophets  as  historiographs  really  began.  For  fourteen  of  the 
references  to  the  annals  in  our  book  of  Kings,  from  Reho- 
boam  and  Jeroboam  onwards,  are  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  (it  being  only  in  the  case  of  Ahaziah, 
Amaziah,  and  Jehoahaz  that  the  references  are  wanting),  and 
seventeen  in  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (the  reference 
failing  in  the  case  of  Joram  alone) ;  whilst  in  both  lines  the 
annals  do  not  reach  to  the  last  king  in  each  kingdom,  but  only 
to  Jehoiakim  and  Pekah,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the 
writing  of  annals  was  interrupted  with  the  approaching  over- 
throw of  the  two  kingdoms.  Now,  if  (b)  we  examine  the  thirty- 
one  references  carefully,  we  shall  find  that  sixteen  of  them 
merely  affirm  that  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  the  king  in  question, 
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wli.it  he  did,  are  written  in  the  annals  (1  Kings  xiv.  20; 
2  Kings  viii.  23,  xii.  20,  xv.  6,  36,  xvi.  19,  xxi.  25,  xxiii.  28, 
wiv.  «")  ;  1  Kings  xv.  31,  xvi.  It;  2  Kings  i.  18,  xv.  11,  21, 
26,  31),  En  the  case  of  four  Israelitish  kings,  it  is  simply 
Stated  in  addition  to  this,  that  their  geburah  (might,  heroism, 
Le.  their  bravery  in  war)  is  written  in  the  annals  (1  Kings  xvi. 
5,  27 ;  2  Kings  x.  34,  xiii.  8).  But  in  the  accounts  of  the  fol- 
lowing kings  we  find  more  precise  statements  as  to  what  was  to 
be  read  in  the  annals  concerning  them,  viz. :  Abijam  carried  on 
war  with  Jeroboam,  as  might  be  read  in  them  (1  Kings  xv.  7)  ; 
in  the  case  of  Asa  they  contained  an  account  of  "  his  heroism, 
and  all  that  he  did,  and  the  cities  which  he  built"  (1  Kino-s 
xv.  23);  in  that  of  Jehoshaphat — "the  heroic  acts  that  he 
performed,  and  what  wars  he  carried  on"  (1  Kings  xxii.  46); 
in  that  of  Hezekiah — "  all  his  heroism,  and  how  he  made  the 
pool,  and  the  aqueduct,  and  brought  the  water  into  the  city" 
(2  Kings  xx.  20) ;  in  that  of  Manasseh — "  all  that  he  did,  and 
his  sin  in  which  he  sinned"  (2  Kings  xxi.  17);  in  that  of  Jero- 
boam— "  what  wars  he  waged,  and  how  he  reigned"  (1  Kings 
xiv.  19);  in  that  of  Zimri — "his  conspiracy  that  he  set  on 
foot"  (1  Kings  xvi.  20);  in  that  of  Ahab— "all  that  he  did, 
and  the  ivory  house  which  he  erected,  and  all  the  towns  that 
he  built"  (1  Kings  xxii.  39)  ;  in  that  of  Joash — "his  heroism, 
how  he  fought  with  Amaziah  king  of  Judah"  (2  Kings  xiii. 
12,  xiv.  15)  ;  in  that  of  Jeroboam  II. — "his  heroism,  how  he 
warred,  and  how  he  recovered  Damascus  and  Hamath  to  Judah 
in  Israel"  (2  Kings  xiv.  28)  ;  and  in  that  of  Shallum — "  his 
conspiracy  which  he  made"  (2  Kings  xv.  15).  These  refer- 
ences furnish  a  very  obvious  proof,  that  the  annalistic  history 
was  not  written  in  a  prophetico-pragmatical  form;  though  there 
is  no  necessity  on  that  account  to  assume,  that  in  either  of  the 
two  kingdoms  it  stooped  to  courtly  flattery,  or  became  the  mere 
tool  of  dynastic  selfishness,  or  of  designs  at  variance  with  the 
theocracy.  It  simply  registered  outward  occurrences,  entering 
into  the  details  of  new  buildings,  and  still  more  into  those  of 
wars  and  warlike  deeds ;  it  had  its  roots  in  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  and  moved  in  the  sphere  of  the  national  life  and  its 
institutions ;  in  comparison  with  the  prophetic  histories,  it  was 
more  external  than  ideal, — more  purely  historical  than  didactic, 
— more  of  the  nature  of  a  chronicle  than  written  with  any 
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special  bias  or  intention:  in  short,  it  was  more  distinctly  con- 
nected with  political  than  with  sacred  history. 

From  the  time  of  Samuel,  with  whom  the  prophetic  period 
in  the  history  of  the  legally  constituted  Israel  strictly  speaking 
commenced  (Acts  iii.  24),  the  prophets  as  a  body  displayed 
great  literary  activity  in  the  department  of  historical  composi- 
tion. This  is  evident  from  the  numerous  references  made  by 
the  author  of  the  Chronicles  to  original  historical  writings  by 
prophetic  authors.  At  the  close  of  the  history  of  David  he 
refers  to  the  dibre  (Eng.  ver.  "  book")  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer ;  at  the  close  of  the 
history  of  Solomon  (2  Chron.  ix.  29),  to  dibre  (Eng.  ver. 
u  book")  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  nebuoth  (Eng.  ver.  "the 
prophecy")  of  Ahijali  the  Shilonite,  and  chazoth  (visions)  of 
Ye'di  (Ye'do ;  Eng.  ver.  Iddo)  the  seer ;  in  the  case  of  Eeho- 
boam  (2  Chron.  xii.  15),  to  dibre  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet 
and  fIddo  the  seer  ;  in  that  of  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiii.  22),  to  the 
midrash  (Eng.  ver.  "  story")  of  the  prophet  rIddo ;  in  that  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  34),  to  dibre  of  Jehu  ben  Hanani, 
which  were  included  in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel :  in  that 
of  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22),  to  a  complete  history  of  that 
king,  which  had  been  composed  by  Isaiah  ben  Amoz ;  in  that 
of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32),  to  a  chazon  (Eng.  ver. 
u  vision")  of  Isaiah,  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel;  and  in  that  of  Manasseh  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  19),  to  dibre  of  Hosai.  The  question  might  be  raised, 
indeed,  whether  the  dibre  referred  to  in  these  passages  are  not 
to  be  understood — as  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  27,  for  example — as  sig- 
nifying the  historical  account  of  such  and  such  a  person  ;  but 
the  following  are  sufficient  proofs  that  the  chronicler  used  the 
expression  in  the  sense  of  historical  accounts  written  by  the 
persons  named.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  see  from  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  22  how  customary  it  was  for  him  to  think  of  prophets  as 
historians  of  particular  epochs  of  the  history  of  the  kings  ; 
secondly,  even  in  other  passages  in  which  the  name  of  a  pro- 
phet is  connected  with  dibre, — such,  for  example,  as  2  Chron. 
xxix.  30,  xxxiii.  18, — the  former  is  the  genitive  of  the  subject 
or  author,  not  of  the  object ;  thirdly,  in  the  citations  given 
above,  dibre  is  used  interchangeably  with  nav^J,  which  requires 
still  more  decidedly  that  it  should  be  understood  as  denoting 
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authorship  \  and  fourthly,  this  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  alternation  of  midrash  lddo  (2  Chron.  xiii.  22)  with  dihre 
Iddo  (2  Chron.  xii.  15).  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that 
these  accounts,  which  are  called  by  prophets'  names,  were  not 
lying  before  the  chronicler  in  the  form  of  separate  writings  in 
addition  to  the  work  which  constituted  his  principal  source, 
from  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  18,  19, 
he  never  quotes  the  two  together.  They  were  incorporated  into 
the  midrash  sepher  hammelakim  ("  the  story  of  the  book  of  the 
kings,"  Eng.  ver.),  which  lay  before  him  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27), 
though  not  without  showing  their  prophetic  origin  in  distinction 
from  the  annalistic  sources  of  the  work  in  question ;  and  inas- 
much as  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  authors  of  our  canonical 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  should  have  made  no  use  of  these 
prophetic  records,  the  question  is  allowable,  whether  it  is  still 
possible  for  critical  analysis  to  trace  them  out  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  with  the  same  certainty  with  which  it  can  be  affirmed 
that  the  list  of  officers  which  is  employed  as  a  boundary-stone 
in  2  Sam.  xx.  23—26,  and  the  general  survey  of  Solomon's 
ministers  and  court  in  1  Kings  iv.  2-19,  together  with  the 
account  of  the  daily  provision  for  the  royal  kitchen  in  1  Kings 
iv.  22,  23,  and  the  number  of  stalls  for  the  king's  horses  in 
1  Kings  iv.  2Q,  27,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  were  taken 
from  the  annals. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  enter  more  minutely  into 
such  an  analysis.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  have 
exhibited,  in  the  citations  we  have  made  from  the  Chronicles, 
the  stirring  activity  of  the  prophets  as  historians  from  the  time 
of  Samuel  onwards ;  although  this  is  evident  enough,  even 
without  citations,  from  the  many  prophetico-historical  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  the  prophets  which  we  find  in  the  book 
of  Kings.  Both  authors  draw  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
annalistic  and  prophetic  sources.  But  when  we  look  at  the 
respective  authors,  and  their  mode  of  rounding  off  and  working 
up  the  historical  materials,  the  book  of  Kings  and  the  Chronicles 
exhibit  of  themselves,  at  least  as  a  whole,  the  two  different 
kinds  of  historical  composition  ;  for  the  book  of  Kings  is  a 
thoroughly  prophetic  book,  the  Chronicles  a  priestly  one. 
The  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  formed  his  style  upon  the 
model  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  prophetic  writings  ;  whilst  the 
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chronicler  so  thoroughly  imitated  the  older  dibre-hayyamim 
style,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  his  own  style 
from  that  of  the  sources  which  came  either  directly  or  in- 
directly to  his  hand ;  and  consequently  his  work  contains  a 
strange  admixture  of  very  ancient  and  very  modern  forms. 
The  observation  inserted  in  2  Kings  xvii.  7  sqq.  shows  clearly 
enough  in  what  spirit  and  with  what  intention  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Kings  composed  his  work.  Like  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Judges,  who  wrote  in  a  kindred  spirit  (see  Judg.  ii.  11 
sqq.),  he  wished  to  show,  in  his  history  of  the  kings,  how  the 
Israel  of  the  two  kingdoms  sank  lower  and  lower  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly  till  it  had  fallen  into  the  depths  of  captivity, 
in  consequence  of  its  contempt  of  the  word  of  God  as  spoken 
by  the  prophets,  and  still  more  because  of  the  radical  evil  of 
idolatry ;  but  how  Judah,  with  its  Davidic  government,  was 
not  left  without  hope  of  rescue  from  the  abyss,  provided  it 
would  not  shut  its  heart  against  such  prophetic  preaching  as 
was  to  be  found  in  its  own  past  history.  The  chronicler,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  love  to  the  divinely  chosen  monarchy  and 
priesthood  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Levi  is  obvious  enough, 
from  the  annalistic  survey  with  which  he  prefaces  his  work, 
commences  with  the  mournful  end  of  Saul,  and  wastes  no 
wrords  upon  the  path  of  sorrow  through  which  David  reached 
the  throne,  but  passes  at  once  to  the  joyful  beginning  of  his 
reign,  which  he  sets  before  us  in  the  popular,  warlike,  priestly 
style  of  the  annals.  He  then  relates  the  history  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  under  the  rule  of  the  house  of  David,  almost  without 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  describes 
it  with  especial  completeness  wherever  he  has  occasion  to  extol 
the  interest  shown  by  the  king  in  the  temple  and  worship  of 
God,  and  his  co-operation  with  the  Levites  and  priests.  The 
author  of  the  book  of  Kings  shows  us  in  prophecy  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  history,  and  the  divine  power  which  moulded 
it.  The  chronicler  exhibits  in  the  monareliy  and  priesthood  the 
two  chambers  of  its  beating  heart.  In  the  former  we  see 
storm  after  storm  gather  in  the  sky  that  envelopes  the  history, 
according  to  the  attitude  of  the  nation  and  its  kings  towards 
the  word  of  God ;  with  the  latter  the  history  is  ever  encircled 
by  the  cloudless  sky  of  the  divine  institutions.  The  writer  of 
the  Chronicles  dwells  with  peculiar  preference,  and  a  certain 
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partiality,  upon  the  brighter  portions  of  the  history;  whereas, 
with  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings,  the  law  of  retribution 
which  prevails  in  the  historical  materials  requires  that  at  least 
an  equal  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  darker  side.  In 
short,  the  history  of  the  book  of  Kings  is  more  inward,  divine, 
theocratic  in  its  character ;  that  of  the  Chronicles  more  out- 
ward, human,  and  popular.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Kings 
write?  with  a  prophet's  pen  ;  the  chronicler  with  the  pen  of  an 
annalist. 

Nevertheless,  they  both  of  them  afford  us  a  deep  insight 
into  the  laboratory  of  the  two  modes  of  writing  history ;  and 
the  historical  productions  of  both  are  rich  in  words  of  the 
prophets,  which  merit  a  closer  inspection,  since  they  are  to 
be  regarded,  together  with  the  prophetico-historical  writings 
quoted,  as  preludes  and  side-pieces  to  the  prophetic  literature, 
properly  so  called,  which  gradually  established  itself  in  more  or 
less  independence,  and  to  which  the  nebiim  acharonim  (the  last 
prophets)  belong.  The  book  of  Kings  contains  the  following 
words  and  sayings  of  prophets  :  (1)  Ahijah  of  Shilo  to  Jero- 
boam (1  Kings  xi.  29-39);  (2)  Shemaiah  to  Rehoboam  (1  Kings 
xii.  22-24)  ;  (3)  a  man  of  God  to  the  altar  of  Jerojboam 
(1  Kings  xiii.  1,  2)  ;  (4)  Ahijah  to  the  wife  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xiv.  5-16)  ;  (5)  Jehu  ben  Hanani  to  Baasha  (1 
Kings  xvi.  1-4)  ;  (6)  a  prophet  to  Ahab  king  of  Israel  (1 
Kings  xx.  13,  14,  22,  28) ;  (7)  a  pupil  of  the  prophets  to 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xx.  35  sqq.)  ;  (8)  Elijah  to  Ahab  (1  Kings 
xxi.  J7-26);  (9)  Micha  ben  Yimla  to  the  two  kings  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  14  sqq.)  ;  (10)  Elisha  to  Je- 
horam  and  Jehoshaphat  (2  Kings  iii.  11  sqq.)  ;  (11)  a  pupil  of 
Elisha  to  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  1-10)  ;  (12)  a  massa  concerning 
the  house  of  Ahab  (2  Kings  ix.  25,  26)  ;  (13)  Jehovah  to 
Jehu  (2  Kings  x.  30)  ;  (14)  Jonah  to  Jeroboam  it.  (indirectly; 
2  Kings  xiv.  25-27)  ;  (15)  leading  message  of  the  prophets 
(2  Kings  xvii.  13)  ;  (16)  Isaiah's  words  to  Hezekiah  (2  Kings 
xix.  xx.)  ;  (17)  threat  on  account  of  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxi. 
10-15)  ;  (18)  Huldah  to  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  14  sqq.)  ;  (19) 
threat  of  Jehovah  concerning  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  27).  Of 
all  these  prophetic  words  and  sayings,  Nos.  2,  9,  and  18  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  given  by  the  chronicler  (2  Chron.  xi. 
2-4,  xviii.,  and  xxxiv.),  partly  because  he  confined  himself  to 
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the  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  partly  because  he  wrote 
with  the  intention  of  supplementing  our  book  of  Kings,  which 
was  no  doubt  lying  before  him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
the  following  words  of  prophets  in  the  Chronicles,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  book  of  Kings  :  (1)  words  of  Shemaiah  in  the 
war  between  Rehoboam  and  Shishak  (2  Chron.  xii.  7,  8)  ; 
(2)  Azariah  ben  Oded  before  Asa  (2  Chron.  xv.  1-7)  ;  (3) 
Hanani  to  Asa  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7-9)  ;  (4)  Jahaziel  the  Asaphite 
in  the  national  assembly  (2  Chron.  xx.  14-17)  ;  (5)  Eliezer 
ben  Dodavahu  to  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx.  37) ;  (6)  letter  of 
Elijah  to  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi.  12-15)  ;  (7)  Zechariah  ben 
Jehoiada  in  the  time  of  Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20)  ;  (8)  a  man 
of  God  to  Amaziah  (2  Chron.  xxv.  7-9)  ;  (9)  a  prophet  to 
Amaziah  (2  Chron.  xxv.  15,  16);  (10)  Oded  to  Pekah  (2 
Chron.  xxviii.  9-11).  To  extend  the  range  of  our  observation 
still  further,  we  may  add,  (1)  the  address  of  the  maleach 
JeJiovah  in  Bochim  (Judg.  ii.  1-5)  ;  (2)  the  address  of  a  prophet 
(ish  nabi)  to  Israel,  in  Judg.  vi.  8-10 ;  (3)  that  of  a  man  of 
God  to  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  27  sqq.)  ;  (4)  Jehovah  to  Samuel  con- 
cerning Eli's  house  (1  Sam.  iii.  11-14)  ;  (5)  Samuel  to  Israel 
before  the  battle  at  Ebenezer  (1  Sam.  vii.  3) ;  (6)  Samuel  to 
Saul  in  Gilgal  (1  Sam.  xiii.  13,  14)  ;  (7)  Samuel  to  Saul  after 
the  victory  over  Amalek  (1  Sam.  xv.)  ;  (8)  Nathan  to  David 
concerning  his  wish  to  build  the  temple  (2  Sam.  vii.)  ;  (9) 
Nathan  to  David  after  his  adultery  (2  Sam.  xii.) ;  (10)  Gad  to 
David  after  the  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.). 

If  we  take  a  general  survey  of  these  prophetic  words  and 
sayings,  and  compare  them  with  one  another,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  of  them  have  come  down  to  us  in  their  original 
form  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  address  of  the  man  of  God  to 
Eli,  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  and  the  words  of  Samuel  to 
Saul  after  the  victory  over  Amalek.  This  is  guaranteed  by 
their  distinct  peculiarity,  their  elevated  tone,  and  the  manifest 
difference  between  them  and  the  ordinary  style  of  the  historian 
who  relates  them.  In  the  case  of  others,  at  least,  all  that  is 
essential  in  their  form  has  been  preserved ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  addresses  of  Nathan  to  David  :  this  is  evident  from  the 
echoes  that  we  find  of  them  in  the  subsequent  history.  Among 
the  sayings  that  have  been  handed  down  verbatim  by  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Kings,  we  may  include  those  of  Isaiah,  whose 
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originality  several  things  combine  to  sustain, — viz.  the  massa 
in  2  Kings  ix.  25,  26,  the  construction  of  which  is  peculiar  and 
primitive;  together  with  a  few  other  brief  prophetic  words, 
possibly  in  all  that  is  essential  the  words  of  Huldah  :  for  it  is 
only  in  the  mouth  of  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii.  19;  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
27)  and  Isaiah  (2  Kings  xix.  33),  and  in  the  massa  referred  to, 
that  we  meet  with  the  prophetic  "  saith  the  Lord"  (niiT  DfcO), 
which  we  also  find  in  1  Sam.  ii.  30,  with  other  marks  of  ori- 
ginality, whilst  its  great  antiquity  is  attested  by  Gen.  xxii.  16, 
the  Davidic  Psalms,  and  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.  In  some  of  these 
sayings  the  historian  is  not  at  all  concerned  to  give  them  in 
their  original  words  :  they  are  simply  prophetic  voices  generally, 
which  were  heard  at  a  particular  time,  and  the  leading  tones 
of  which  he  desires  to  preserve, — such,  for  example,  as  Judg. 
vi.  8-10,  2  Kings  xvii.  13,  xxi.  10-15.  Eeproductions  of 
prophetic  witnesses  in  so  general  a  form  as  this  naturally  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  writer  who  reproduces  them.  In  the  books 
of  Judges  and  Kings,  for  example,  they  show  clearly  the 
Deuteronomic  training  of  their  last  editors.  But  we  can  go 
still  further,  and  maintain  generally,  that  the  prophecies  in  the 
books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  contain  marked  traces 
of  the  historian's  own  hand,  as  well  as  of  the  sources  from 
which  they  were  indirectly  drawn.  Such  sayings  as  are  com- 
mon to  the  two  books  (Chronicles  and  Kings)  are  almost  word 
for  word  the  same  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter ;  but  the  rest 
have  all  a  marked  peculiarity,  and  a  totally  different  physiog- 
nomy. The  sayings  in  the  book  of  Kings  almost  invariably 
begin  with  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  or  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel n  (also  Judg.  vi.  8,  and  2  Kings  xix.  20,  before 
the  message  of  Isaiah)  ;  and  nothing  is  more  frequent  in  them 
than  the  explanatory  phrase  "K?8  #!,  and  such  Deuteronomic 
expressions  as  D^n,  fcODnn,  T3  jru,  and  others;  to  which  we 
may  add  a  fondness  for  similes   introduced  with  "as"   (e.g. 

1  Kings  xiv.  10,  15;  2  Kings  xxi.  13).  The  thought  of 
Jehovah's  choosing  occurs  in  the  same  words  in  1  Kings  xi.  36 
and  2  Kings  xxiii.  27  ;  and  the  expression,  "  that  David  may 
have  a  light  alway,"  in  1  Kings  xi.  36,  is  exclusively  confined 
to  the  Deuteronomic  author  of  the  work  (vid.  1  Kings  xv.  4, 

2  Kings  viii.  19,  cf.  2  Chron.  xxi.  7).  The  words,  "  I  exalted 
thee  from  among  the  people,  and  made  thee  prince  over  my 
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people  Israel,"  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  second  address 
of  Ahijah  in  1  Kings  xiv.  7,  but,  with  slight  alteration,  in  the 
address  of  Jehu  in  ch.  xvi.  2.  The  words,  "  Him  that  dieth 
in  the  city  shall  the  dogs  eat,  and  him  that  dieth  in  the  field 
shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat,"  are  found  in  the  same  form 
in  Ahijah's  second  address  (1  Kings  xiv.  11),  in  Jehu's  address 
(ch.  xvi.  4),  and  in  that  of  Elijah  to  Ahab  (ch.  xxi.  24).  The 
threat,  "  I  will  cut  off  all  that  pisseth  against  the  wall,  that  is 
shut  up  and  that  is  free  in  Israel,  and  will  sweep  behind 
the  house  of  Jeroboam,"  is  found,  with  trifling  variations,  in 
Ahijah's  second  address  (1  Kings  xiv.  10),  in  Elijah's  address 
to  Ahab  (ch.  xxi.  21),  and  in  Elisha's  address  to  Jehu  (2  Kings 
ix.  8)  ;  whilst  it  is  evident  from  1  Kings  xvi.  11  and  2  Kings 
xiv.  26,  that  the  form  of  the  threat  is  just  in  the  style  of  the 
Deuteronomic  historian.  There  can  be  no  question,  therefore, 
that  nearly  all  these  prophetic  sayings,  so  far  as  a  common 
impress  can  exist  at  all,  are  of  one  type,  and  that  the  common 
bond  which  encircles  them  is  no  other  than  the  prophetic 
subjectivity  of  the  Deuteronomic  historian.  A  similar  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  prophetic  sayings 
contained  in  the  Chronicles.  They  also  bear  so  decidedly  the 
evident  marks  of  the  chronicler's  own  work,  that  Caspari  him- 
self, in  his  work  upon  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war,  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  prophetic  address  in  2  Chron.  xv.  2-7,  which  is 
apparently  the  most  original  of  all,  recals  the  peculiar  style  of 
the  chronicler.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  the  chronicler, 
whose  principal  source  of  information  must  have  resembled  his 
own  work  in  spirit  and  style  (as  we  are  warranted  in  assuming 
by  the  book  of  Ezra  especially),  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
how  far  his  own  freedom  of  treatment  extended  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings,  who  appears  to  have 
found  the  greater  part  of  the  sayings  given  in  mere  outline  in 
the  annals,  and  in  taking  them  thence,  to  have  reproduced 
them  freely,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  unity  of  spirit 
with  the  older  prophets. 

If  these  sayings  had  been  handed  down  to  us  in  their 
original  form,  we  should  possess  in  them  a  remarkably  impor- 
tant source  of  information  with  regard  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  prophetic  ideas  and  modes  of  expression.  We 
should  then  know  for  certain  that  Isaiah's  favourite  phrase, 
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"  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,"  was  first  employed  by  Ahijah 
(1  Kings  xiv.  11)  ;  that  when  Joel  prophesied  "in  Jerusalem 
shall  be  deliverance"  (Joel  ii.  32),  he  had  already  been  pre- 
ceded by  Bhemaiah  (2  Chron.  xii.  7) ;  that  Hosea  (in  ch.  iii. 
4,  5,  cf.  v.  15)  took  up  the  declaration  of  Azariah  ben  Oded, 
"And  many   days  will  Israel  continue  without  the   God  of 
truth,  and   without  a  teaching  priest,  and  without  law ;   but 
when  it  turneth  in  its  trouble,"  etc.  (2  Chron.  xv.  3,  4,  where 
as  the  parallel  proves,  the  preterites  of  ver.  4  are  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  prophetic  context)  ;  that  in  Jer.  xxxi.  16,  "for 
thy  work  shall  be  rewarded,"  we  have  the  echo  of  another  word 
of  the  same  Azariah  ;  that  in  the  words  spoken  by  Hanani  in 
2  Chron.  xvi.  9,  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  through- 
out the  whole  earth,"  he  was  the  precursor  of  Zechariah  (ch.  iv. 
10)  ;  and  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind.    But,  with  the  influ- 
ence which  was  evidently  exerted  upon  the  sayings  quoted  by 
the  subjective  peculiarities  of  the  two  historians  (compare,  for 
example,  2  Chron.  xv.  2  with  xiii.  4  and  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9 ; 
2  Chron.  xii.  5  with  xxiv.  20;  also  ver.  7  with  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
21,  and  the  parallel  2  Kings  xxii.  13 ;  and  2  Chron.  xv.  5,  "In 
those  times,"  with  Dan.  xi.  14),  and  with  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
the  original  elements  in  these  sayings  (it  is  quite  possible,  for 
example,  that  the  thought  of  a  light  remaining  to  David,  1 
Kings  xv.  4,  2  Kings  viii.  19,  was  really  uttered  first  of  all  by 
Ahijah,  1  Kings  xi.  36),  it  is  only  a  very  cautious  and  sparing 
use  that  can  be  made  of  them  for  this  purpose.     It  is  quite 
possible,  since  Deuteronomy  is  the  real  prophet's  book,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  the  pro- 
phets of  the  -earlier  regal  times  took  pleasure  in  employing 
Deuteronomic  expressions ;  but  it  cannot  be  decided  whether 
such  expressions  as  "  put  my  name  there,"  in  1  Kings  xi.  36, 
and  "  root  up  Israel,"  etc.,  in  1  Kings  xiv.   15,  received  their 
Deuteronomic  form  (cf.  Deut.  xii.  5,  21,  xiv.  24,  xxix.  27) 
from  the  prophet  himself,  or  from  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Kings  (cf.  1  Kings  ix.  3,  and  the  parallel  passages,  2  Chron. 
vii.  20,  ix.  7,  2  Kings  xxi.  7,  8).     At  the  same  time,  quite 
enough  of  the  original  has  been  retained  in  the  prophecies  of 
these  earlier  prophets,  to  enable  us  to  discern  in  them  the  types 
and  precursors  of  the  later  ones.     Shemaiah,  with  his  threat 
and  its  subsequent  modification  in  the  case  of  Asa,  calls  to  mind 
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Micah  and  his  words  to  Hezekiah,  in  Jer.  xxvi.  17  sqq.  The 
attitude  of  Hanani  towards  Asa,  when  he  had  appealed  to  Aram 
for  help,  is  just  the  same  as  that  which  Isaiah  assumed  towards 
Ahaz ;  and  there  is  also  a  close  analogy  in  the  consequences  of 
the  two  events.  Hosea  and  Amos  prophesy  against  "  the  high 
places  of  Aven  "  (Hos.  x.  8),  and  "  the  altars  of  Bethel "  (Amos 
iii.  14,  ix.  1),  like  the  man  of  God  in  Bethel.  When  Amos 
leaves  his  home  in  consequence  of  a  divine  call  (ch.  vii.  15) 
and  goes  to  Bethel,  the  headquarters  of  the  image-worship  of 
the  Israelites,  to  prophesy  against  the  idolatrous  kingdom ;  is 
there  not  a  repetition  in  this  of  the  account  of  the  prophet  in 
1  Kings  xiii.  I  And  when  Hanani  is  cast  into  prison  on  account 
of  his  denunciation  of  Asa ;  is  not  this  a  prelude,  as  it  were, 
to  the  subsequent  fate  of  Micah  ben-Imlah  (1  Kings  xxii.)  and 
Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.)  ?  And  so,  again,  Ahijah's  confirmation 
and  symbolical  representation  of  what  he  predicted,  by  the 
rending  in  pieces  of  a  new  garment  (the  symbol  of  the  kingdom 
in  its  unity  and  strength),  has  its  analoga  in  the  history  of  the 
earlier  prophets  (1  Sam.  xv.  26-29)  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
latest  (e.g.  Jer.  xxii.).  It  is  only  such  signs  (nwphethim),  as 
that  by  which  the  prophet  who  came  out  of  Judah  into  Bethel 
confirmed  his  prophecy,  that  disappear  entirely  from  the  later 
history,  although  Isaiah  does  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  offer 
Ahaz  a  sign,  either  in  the  depth  or  in  the  height  above,  in 
attestation  of  his  prophetic  testimony. 

There  was  no  essential  difference,  however,  between  the 
prophets  of  the  earlier  and  those  of  the  later  times ;  and  the 
unity  of  spirit  which  linked  together  the  prophets  of  the  two 
kingdoms  from  the  very  first,  notwithstanding  the  inevitable 
diversity  in  their  labours  in  consequence  of  the  different  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed,  continued  all  through. 
Still  we  do  meet  with  differences.  The  earlier  prophets  are 
uniformly  occupied  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  do  not  bring  within  their  range  the  history  of  other 
nations,  with  which  that  of  Israel  was  so  intimately  interwoven. 
Their  prophecies  are  directed  exclusively  to  the  kings  and 
people  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  not  to  any  foreign  nation  at 
all,  either  to  those  immediately  adjoining,  or  what  we  certainly 
might  expect,  to  Egypt  and  Aram.  The  Messianic  element  still 
remains  in  a  somewhat  obscure  chrysalis  state ;  and  the  poetry 
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of  thoughts  and  words,  which  grew  up  afterwards  as  the  result 
of  prophetic  inspiration,  only  just  manifests  itself  in  certain 
striking  figures  of  speech.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  respecting  the  delivery  of  these  earlier  prophets ;  but 
from  a  sufficiently  reliable  and  general  impression,  we  may 
trace  this  distinction  between  the  prophecy  which  prevailed  till 
about  the  reign  of  Joash  and  that  of  the  later  times,  that  the 
former  was  for  the  most  part  prophecy  in  irresistible  actions, 
the  latter  prophecy  in  convincing  words.  As  G.  Baur  has 
observed ;  in  the  case  of  the  older  prophets  it  is  only  as  the 
modest  attendants  of  mighty  outward  acts,  that  we  meet  with 
words  at  all  concerned  to  produce  clear  inward  conviction. 
For  this  very  reason,  they  could  hardly  produce  prophetic 
writings  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  But  from  the  time 
of  Samuel  downwards,  the  prophets  had  made  the  theocratic 
and  pragmatic  treatment  of  the  history  of  their  own  times  a 
part  of  the  regular  duties  of  their  calling.  The  cloistral,  though 
by  no  means  quietistic,  retirement  of  their  lives  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  was  very  favourable  to  this  literary  occupation, 
more  especially  in  the  northern  kingdom,  and  secured  for  it 
unquestioned  liberty.  We  may  see,  however,  from  2  Chron. 
xx.  34,  that  the  prophets  of  Judah  also  occupied  themselves 
with  writing  history;  for  the  prophet  Jehu  was  a  Judaean, 
and,  as  we  may  infer  from  2  Chron.  xix.  1-3,  had  his  home 
in  Jerusalem. 

The  literature  of  the  prophetic  writings,  strictly  so  called, 
commenced  in  the  time  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah  with  a 
fugitive  writing  against  Edom ;  if,  as  we  think  we  have  proved 
elsewhere,  the  vision  of  Obadiah  was  occasioned  by  the  cala- 
mity described  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17,  to  which  Joel  and 
Amos  also  refer.  He  was  followed  by  Joel,  who  had  Oba- 
diah's  prophecy  before  him,  since  he  introduces  into  the  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  range  of  his  announcement,  not  only 
Obadiah's  prophetic  matter,  but  Obadiah's  prophetic  words. 
We  may  also  see  from  Joel's  writings  how  the  prophetic  litera- 
ture, in  the  stricter  sense,  sprang  out  of  prophetical  histories ; 
for  Joel  himself  relates  the  result  of  the  penitential  worship, 
which  was  occasioned  by  his  appeal,  in  a  historical  statement 
in  ch.  ii.  18,  19  a,  through  which  the  two  halves  of  his  writ- 
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ings  are  linked  together.  The  time  when  he  prophesied  can 
be  distinctly  proved  to  have  been  the  first  half  of  the  reign 
of  Joash  king  of  Judah.  Obadiah  and  Joel  were  both  of 
them  contemporaries  of  Elisha.  Elisha  himself  did  not  write 
anything,  but  the  schools  under  his  superintendence  not  only 
produced  prophetic  deeds,  but  prophetic  writings  also ;  and  it 
is  a  characteristic  circumstance,  that  the  writings  which  bear 
the  name  of  Jonah,  whom  an  ancient  Haggada  describes  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  belonging  to  Elisha' s  school, 
belong  far  less  to  the  prophetic  literature  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term  than  to  the  prophetical  histories,  and  in  fact  to  the 
historical  writings  of  prophets.  At  what  period  it  was  that 
Jonah's  mission  to  Nineveh  took  place,  may  be  gathered  to  some 
extent  from  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  where  Jonah  ben-Amittai,  the 
prophet  of  Gath  ha-Hepher,  in  the  territory  of  Zebulun,  is 
said  to  have  predicted  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
to  its  promised  boundaries, — a  prediction  which  was  fulfilled 
in  Jeroboam  ben-Joash,  the  third  in  succession  from  Jehu, 
and  therefore  was  uttered  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  n.,  if  not  under  Joash  himself.  The  mission  to 
Nineveh  may  possibly  belong  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than 
this  prediction,  namely,  to  the  time  of  the  older  Assyrian  king- 
dom, which  was  fast  approaching  its  dissolution.  Eusebius  is 
probably  correct  in  making  Sardanapalus  the  last  ruler  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Ninos,  who  was  overcome  by  Arbaces  the  Mede, 
a  contemporary  of  Jeroboam  II.  A  glance  at  the  book  of 
Amos,  on  the  other  hand,  will  show  us  that,  at  the  time  when 
he  prophesied,  a  new  Asshur  was  arising,  and  had  already  made 
considerable  conquests.  The  date  given  in  Amos  i.  1,  "  two 
years  before  the  earthquake,"  does  not  afford  us  any  clue. 
But  if  Amos  prophesied  "  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah, 
and  Jeroboam  ben-Joash  king  of  Israel ;"  assuming  that  Jero- 
boam II.  reigned  forty-one  years,  commencing  with  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  23),  and  therefore  was  contem- 
porary with  Amaziah  for  fourteen  years  and  with  Uzziah  for 
twenty-seven,  it  must  have  been  in  the  last  twenty-seven  years 
of  Jeroboam's  reign  that  Amos  prophesied.  At  the  time  when 
his  ministry  began,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  at  the  summit  of 
its  greatness  in  consequence  of  the  successes  of  Jeroboam,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  still  continued  in  the  depression  into 
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which  it  had  fallen  in  the  time  of  Amaziah;  and  to  both  of 

them  he  foretells  i  common  fate  at  the  hands  of  Asshur,  which 
is  indicated  clearly  enough,  although  not  mentioned  by  name. 
The  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  IIosea  coincides  at  the 
most  with  the  close  of  that  of  Amos.  The  symbolical  portion 
(ch.  i.-iii.),  with  which  his  book  commences,  brings  us  to  the 
live  last  years  of  .Jeroboam's  reign;  and  the  prophetic  addresses 
which  follow  are  not  at  variance  with  the  statement  in  ch.  i.  1, 
which  is  by  a  later  hand,  and  according  to  which  he  still  con- 
tinued to  prophesy  even  under  Ilezekiah,  and  therefore  until 
the  fall  of  Samaria,  which  occurred  in  the  sixth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah's  reign.  Hosea,  the  Ephraimitish  Jeremiah,  was  followed 
by  Isaiah,  who  received  his  call,  if  ch.  vi.  contains  the  ac- 
count of  his  prophetic  consecration,  in  the  last  year  of  Uzziah's 
reign,  and  therefore  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  and  continued  his  labours  at  least  till  the  second 
half  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  possibly  to  the  commencement  of 
that  of  Manasseh.  His  younger  contemporary  was  Micah  of 
Moresheth,  whose  first  appearance  took  place,  according  to  ch. 
i.  1,  within  the  reign  of  Jotham,  and  whose  book  must  have 
been  written,  according  to  the  heading  "  concerning  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem,"  before  the  fall  of  Samaria,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Hezekiah's  reign  (with  which  the  account  in  Jer.  xxvi.  17 
sqq.  also  agrees) ;  so  that  his  labours  began  and  ended  within 
the  incomparably  longer  period  of  Isaiah's  ministry.  This  also 
applies  to  Nahum,  whose  "burden  of  Nineveh"  closes  the 
prophetic  writings  of  the  Assyrian  age.  He  prophesied  after 
the  defeat  of  Sennacherib,  when  the  power  of  Asshur  was 
broken,  and  also  the  yoke  upon  Judah's  neck  (ch.  i.  13), 
provided,  that  is  to  say,  that  Asshur  did  not  recover  itself  again. 
Habakkuk  is  linked  on  to  Nahum.  He  was  the  last  prophet 
of  Isaiah's  type  in  the  book  of  twelve  prophets,  and  began  to 
foretell  a  new  era  of  judgment,  namely  the  Chaldean.  He 
prophesied  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  before  Zephaniah  and  Jere- 
miah, and  possibly  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Manasseh. 
With  Zephaniah  the  line  of  prophets  of  Jeremiah's  type 
begins.  He  resembles  Jeremiah  in  his  reproductive,  and,  as 
it  were,  mosaic  use  of  the  words  of  the  older  prophets.  As 
Jeremiah  was  called,  according  to  Jer.  i.  2,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah' s  reign,  his  ministry  commenced  before  that  of 
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Zephaniah,  since  we  are  compelled  by  internal  grounds  to 
assign  the  prophecies  of  the  latter  to  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign.  Jeremiah's  labours  in 
Judaea,  and  eventually  in  Egypt>  extended  over  a  period  of 
more  than  forty  years.  He  gave,  as  a  warrant  of  the  threats 
contained  in  his  last  prophetic  address  in  ch.  xliv.,  the  approach- 
ing fall  of  Pharaoh  Hophra,  who  lost  his  throne  and  life  in  the 
year  570  B.C.,  upon  the  very  spot  where  his  great-grandfather 
Psammetichus  had  obtained  forcible  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Egypt  a  century  before.  Contemporaneous  with  Jeremiah  was 
Ezekiel,  who,  though  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  so 
far  as  we  know,  laboured  in  the  very  same  spirit  as  he  among  the 
exiles  of  Judah.  According  to  ch.  i.  1,  2,  the  year  of  his  call 
was  the  thirtieth  year,  viz.  of  the  era  of  Nabopolassar,  which 
was  really  the  fifth  year  after  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin, 
B.C.  595.  The  latest  date  given  in  connection  with  his  mini- 
stry (ch.  xxix.  17)  is  the  seven-and-twentieth  year  of  the  cap- 
tivity, which  was  the  sixteenth  year  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  time  between  Nebuchadnezzar's  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Tyre  and  his  expedition  against  Egypt.  We  are 
aware,  therefore,  of  twenty-two  years  of  active  life  on  the  part 
of  this  prophet,  who  may  have  been  older  when  called  than 
Jeremiah,  who  was  youthful  still.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  were 
the  two  great  prophets  who  spread  their  praying  hands  over 
Jerusalem  as  a  shield  as  long  as  they  possibly  could,  and  when 
the  catastrophe  was  inevitable,  saved  it  even  in  its  fall.  Their 
prophecies  bridged  over  the  great  chasm  of  the  captivity  (though 
not  without  the  co-operation  of  the  "  book  of  consolation,"  Isa. 
xl.-lxvi.,  which  was  unsealed  in  the  time  of  exile),  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  restoration  of  the  national  community  when 
the  captivity  was  over.  Into  this  community  Haggai  infused 
a  new  spirit  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  through 
his  prediction  of  the  glory  which  awaited  the  newly-built  temple 
and  the  house  of  David,  that  was  raised  to  honour  once  more 
in  the  person  of  Zerubbabel.  Zechariah  began  to  prophesy 
only  two  months  later.  His  last  prophetic  address  belongs  to 
the  third  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  year  after  the  edict 
requiring  that  the  building  of  the  temple  should  be  continued. 
The  predictions  of  the  second  part  of  his  book  (ch.  ix.-xiv.) 
were  hardly  delivered  publicly :  they  are  throughout  eschato- 
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logical  and  apocalyptical,  and  take  earlier  situations  and  pro- 
phetic words  as  emblems  of  the  last  days.  Prophecy  was  now 
silent  for  a  long  time.  At  length  the  last  prophetic  voice  of  the 
old  covenant  was  heard  in  Mal'achi.  His  book  coincides 
with  the  condition  of  things  which  Nehemiah  found  on  his 
second  sojourn  in  Jerusalem  under  Darius  Notus ;  and  his 
peculiar  calling  in  connection  with  the  sacred  history  was  to 
predict,  that  the  messenger  who  was  appointed  to  precede  the 
coming  of  Jehovah  would  soon  appear, — namely,  Elijah  the 
Tishbite, — and  that  he,  the  forerunner,  a  pioneer,  would  then 
be  followed  by  the  Lord  Himself,  as  "  the  Angel  of  the  cove- 
nant," i.e,  the  Messenger  or  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant. 

This  general  survey  will  show  very  clearly  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  nebiim  acharonim  (last  prophets)  in  the  canon  is 
not  a  strictly  chronological  one.  The  three  "  major"  prophets, 
who  are  so  called  on  account  of  the  comparative  size  of  their 
books  of  prophecy,  are  placed  together;  and  the  twelve  "minor" 
prophets  are  also  grouped  together,  so  as  to  form  one  book 
(rnonobiblos,  as  Melito  calls  it),  on  account  of  the  smaller 
extent  of  their  prophetic  books  (propter  parvitatem  colligati, 
as  b.  Bathra  says).  To  this  the  name  of  "the  twelve,"  or 
"  the  twelve-prophet-book,"  was  given  (yid.  Wisd.  xlix.  10 ; 
Josephus,  c.  Apion,  i.  8 ;  cf .  Eusebius,  h.  e.  iii.  10).  In  the 
collection  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chronological  order  has 
so  far  been  regarded,  that  the  whole  is  divisible  into  three 
groups,  representing  three  periods  of  prophetic  literature,  viz. 
prophets  of  the  Assyrian  period  (Hosea  to  Nahum),  prophets 
of  the  Chaldean  period  (Habakkuk  and  Zephaniah),  and  pro- 
phets after  the  captivity  (Haggai  to  Malachi).  And  there  is 
also  an  obvious  desire  to  pair  off  as  far  as  possible  a  prophet  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  with  one  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  viz. 
Hosea  and  Joel ;  Amos  and  Obadiah ;  Jonah  and  Micah ; 
Nahum  and  Habakkuk  (for  the  Elkosh  of  Nahum,  if  not  the 
town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  near  to  Mosul,  was  at 
any  rate,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  a  Galilean  town). 
Hosea  is  placed  first,  not  because  the  opening  word  techillath 
made  this  book  a  very  suitable  one  with  which  to  begin  the 
collection ;  still  less  because  Hosea  was  the  first  to  be  called  of 
the  four  prophets,  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  Amos  and  Micah,  as  b. 
Bathra  affirms;   but  for  the  very  same  reason  for  which  the 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  placed  first  among  the  Pauline  epistles, 
viz.  because  his  book  is  the  largest  in  the  collection, — a  point  of 
view  which  comes  out  still  more  prominently  in  the  Septuagint, 
where  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  and  Obadiah  follow  one 
another,  the  first  with  fourteen  chapters,  the  second  with  nine, 
the  third  with  seven,  the  fourth  with  three,  and  the  last  with 
one,  and  then  a  new  series  commences  with  Jonah.  But  the 
reason  why  Joel  is  placed  next  to  Hosea  in  the  Hebrew  canon, 
may  possibly  be  found  in  the  contrast  which  exists  between  the 
lamentations  of  the  former  on  account  of  the  all-parching  heat 
and  the  all-consuming  swarms  of  insects,  and  the  dewy,  ver- 
dant, and  flowery  imagery  with  which  the  book  of  Hosea  closes. 
Amos  then  follows  Joel,  because  he  not  only  takes  up  again  his 
denunciations  of  judgment,  but  opens  with  one  of  the  utter- 
ances with  which  Joel  closes  (ch.  iv.  16)  :  u  Jehovah  will  roar 
out  of  Zion,  and  utter  His  voice  from  Jerusalem."  Then 
follows  Obadiah,  on  account  of  the  reciprocal  relation  between 
Obad.  19  and  Amos  ix.  12.  And  Jonah  is  linked  on  to  Obadiah  : 
for  Obadiah  begins  thus,  "  We  have  heard  tidings  from  Jehovah, 
and  a  messenger  is  sent  among  the  nations;"  and  Jonah  was 
such  a  messenger.  Such  grounds  as  these,  the  further  study 
of  which  we  must  leave  to  the  introduction  to  the  book  of  the 
twelve  prophets,  also  had  their  influence  upon  the  pairing  of 
tjie  prophets  of  Judah  with  those  of  Israel.  The  fact  that 
Zephaniah  follows  Habakkuk  may  be  accounted  for  from  a 
similar  ground,  which  coincides  in  this  case  with  the  chrono- 
logical order ;  for  a  catchword  in  Zephaniah's  prophecy,  "  Hold 
thy  peace  at  the  presence  of  Jehovah"  (i.  7),  is  taken  from  Hab. 
ii.  20.  The  prophets  after  the  captivity  (called  in  the  Talmud 
nebiim  ha-acharonim,  the  last  prophets),  which  necessarily  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  the  order  determined  by  the  date  and 
contents  of  their  books,  bring  the  whole  to  a  close. 

The  so-called  greater  prophets  are  attached  in  the  Hebrew 
canon  to  the  book  of  Kings;  and  in  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Alexandrian  canons  Isaiah  stands  at  the  head.  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel — this  is  the  order  in  which  they  follow  one 
another  in  our  editions,  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  their 
respective  labours.  In  German  and  French  codices,  we  occa- 
sionally meet  with  a  different  arrangement,  viz.  Kings,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Isaiah.     This  is  the  order  given  in  the  Talmud, 
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h.  Bathra,  \\J>.  The  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  the 
kindred  nature  of  the  contents,  which  also  helped  to  determine 
the  order  of  the  twelve.  Jeremiah  follows  the  book  of  Kings, 
because  nearly  all  his  predictions  group  themselves  around  the 
Chaldean  catastrophe,  with  which  the  book  of  Kings  closes  ; 
and  Isaiah  follows  Ezekiel,  whose  book  closes  in  a  consolatory 
strain,  because  that  of  Isaiah  is,  as  the  Talmud  says,  nothing 
but  consolation.  But  the  other  arrangement,  adopted  in  the 
Masora  and  mss.  of  the  Spanish  class,  has  prevailed  over  this 
talmudic  order,  which  has  been  appealed  to,  though  without 
any  good  ground,  by  the  opponents  of  the  authenticity  of  Isa. 
xl.— Lwi.  as  supporting  their  conclusions.1 

1  Isaiah  was  regarded  as  the  consolatory  prophet  pre-eminently,  and 
more  especially  on  account  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  so  that,  according  to  b. 
Berachoth,  57 b,  whoever  saw  Isaiah  in  a  dream  might  look  for  consolation  ; 
and,  according  to  the  Midrash  on  the  Lamentations,  Isaiah  had  previously 
rectified  all  the  evils  that  Jeremiah  foretold. 
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Qui  sancto  Isaix  inspirasti  ut  scriberet,  inspira  quseso  mihi  ut  quod 
scripsit  intetligam,  quia  jam  inspirasti  ut  credam;  nisi  enim  crediderimus, 
non  intelligemus. — Aelredus  (f  1166). 
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(MORE  ESPECIALLY  TO  THE  FIRST  PART.    Chap,  i.-xxxix.)' 


TIME  OF  THE  PROPHET. 


HE  first  prerequisite  to  a  clear  understanding  and 
full  appreciation  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  is  a 
knowledge  of  his  time,  and  of  the  different  periods 
of  his  ministry.  The  first  period  was  in  the 
reigns  of  Uzziah  (b.c.  811-759)  and  Jotham  (759-743).  The 
precise  starting-point  depends  upon  the  view  we  take  of  ch.  vi. 
But,  in  any  case,  Isaiah  commenced  his  ministry  towards  the 
close  of  Uzziah' s  reign,  and  laboured  on  throughout  the  sixteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Jotham.  The  first  twenty-seven  of  the 
fifty-two  years  that  Uzziah  reigned  run  parallel  to  the  last 
twenty-seven  of  the  forty-one  that  Jeroboam  II.  reigned  (b.c. 
825-784).  Under  Joash,  and  his  son  Jeroboam  n.,  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  passed  through  a  period  of  outward  glory,  whicli 
surpassed,  both  in  character  and  duration,  any  that  it  had 
reached  before ;  and  this  was  also  the  case  with  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  under  Uzziah  and  his  son  Jotham.  As  the  glory  of 
the  one  kingdom  faded  away,  that  of  the  other  increased.  The 
bloom  of  the  northern  kingdom  was  destroyed  and  surpassed  by 
that  of  the  southern.  But  outward  splendour  contained  within 
itself  the  fatal  germ  of  decay  and  ruin  in  the  one  case  as  much 
as  in  the  other ;  for  prosperity  degenerated  into  luxury,  and 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  became  stiffened  into  idolatry.  It  was 
in  this  last  and  longest  time  of  Judah' s  prosperity  that  Isaiah 

1  See  my  article  on  Isaiah  in  the  Bible  Cyclopedia,  edited  by  Professor 
Fairbairn. 
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arose,  with  the  mournful  vocation  to  preach  repentance  without 
success,  and  consequently  to  have  to  announce  the  judgment 
of  hardening  and  devastation,  of  the  ban  and  of  banishment. 
The  second  period  of  his  ministry  extended  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
Within  these  sixteen  years  three  events  occurred,  which  com- 
bined to  bring  about  a  new  and  calamitous  turn  in  the  history 
of  Judah.  In  the  place  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  which  had 
been  maintained  with  outward  regularity  and  legal  precision 
under  Uzziah  and  Jotham;  as  soon  as  Ahaz  ascended  the 
throne,  open  idolatry  was  introduced  of  the  most  abominable 
description  and  in  very  various  forms.  The  hostilities  which 
began  while  Jotham  was  living,  were  perpetuated  by  Pekah  the 
king  of  Israel  and  Rezin  the  king  of  Damascene  Syria ;  and  in 
the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war,  an  attack  was  made  upon  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  avowed  intention  of  bringing  the  Davidic  rule 
to  an  end.  Ahaz  appealed  to  Tiglath-pileser,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  to  help  him  out  of  these  troubles.  He  thus  made  flesh 
his  arm,  and  so  entangled  the  nation  of  Jehovah  with  the  king- 
dom of  the  world,  that  from  that  time  forward  it  never  truly 
recovered  its  independence  again.  The  kingdom  of  the  world 
was  the  heathen  state  in  its  Nimrodic  form.  Its  perpetual 
aim  was  to  extend  its  boundaries  by  constant  accretions,  till  it 
had  grown  into  a  world-embracing  colossus ;  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  it  was  ever  passing  beyond  its  natural  boun- 
daries, and  coming  down  like  an  avalanche  upon  foreign  nations, 
not  merely  for  self-defence  or  revenge,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
conquest  also.  Assyria  and  Rome  were  the  first  and  last  links 
in  that  chain  of  oppression  by  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  which 
ran  through  the  history  of  Israel.  Thus  Isaiah,  standing  as  he 
did  on  the  very  threshold  of  this  new  and  all-important  turn  in 
the  history  of  his  country,  and  surveying  it  with  his  telescopic 
glance,  was,  so  to  speak,  the  universal  prophet  of  Israel.  The 
third  period  of  his  ministry  extended  from  the  accession  of 
Hezekiah  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign.  Under  Hezekiah 
the  nation  rose,  almost  at  the  same  pace  at  which  it  had  pre- 
viously declined  under  Ahaz.  He  forsook  the  ways  of  his 
idolatrous  father,  and  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  indeed,  remained  inwardly  unchanged,  but 
Judah  had  once  more  an  upright  king,  who  hearkened  to  the 
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word  of  the  prophet  by  his  side, — two  pillars  of  the  state,  and 
men  mighty  in  prayer  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  20).  When  the  attempt 
was  afterwards  made  to  break  away  from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  so 
far  as  the  leading  men  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
concerned,  this  was  an  act  of  unbelief  originating  merely  in 
the  same  confident  expectation  of  help  from  Egypt  which  had 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  northern  kingdom  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Hezekiah's  reign  ;  but  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah  it  was 
an  act  of  faith  and  confident  reliance  upon  Jehovah  (2  Kings 
xviii.  7).  Consequently,  when  Sennacherib,  the  successor  of 
Shalmaneser,  marched  against  Jerusalem,  conquering  and  de- 
vastating the  land  as  he  advanced,  and  Egypt  failed  to  send 
the  promised  help,  the  carnal  defiance  of  the  leaders  and  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  brought  its  own  punishment.  But 
Jehovah  averted  the  worst  extremity,  by  destroying  the  kernel 
of  the  Assyrian  army  in  a  single  night ;  so  that,  as  in  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitish  war,  Jerusalem  itself  was  never  actually  besieged. 
Thus  the  faith  of  the  king,  and  of  the  better  portion  of  the 
nation,  which  rested  upon  the  word  of  promise,  had  its  reward. 
There  was  still  a  divine  power  in  the  state,  which  preserved  it 
from  destruction.  The  coming  judgment,  which  nothing  in- 
deed could  now  avert,  according  to  ch.  vi.,  was  arrested  for  a 
time,  just  when  the  last  destructive  blow  would  naturally  have 
been  expected.  It  was  in  this  miraculous  rescue,  which  Isaiah 
predicted,  and  for  which  he  prepared  the  way,  that  the  public 
ministry  of  the  prophet  culminated.  Isaiah  was  the  Amos  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  having  the  same  fearful  vocation  to  fore- 
see and  to  declare  the  fact,  that  for  Israel  as  a  people  and  king- 
dom the  time  of  forgiveness  had  gone  by.  But  he  wras  not  also 
the  Hosea  of  the  southern  kingdom  ;  for  it  was  not  Isaiah, 
but  Jeremiah,  who  received  the  solemn  call  to  accompany  the 
disastrous  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  with  the  knell  of 
prophetic  denunciations.  Jeremiah  was  the  Hosea  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  To  Isaiah  was  given  the  commission,  which 
was  refused  to  his  successor  Jeremiah, — namely,  to  press  back 
once  more,  through  the  might  of  his  prophetic  word,  coming  as 
it  did  out  of  the  depths  of  the  strong  spirit  of  faith,  the  dark 
night  which  threatened  to  swallow  up  his  people  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  judgment.  After  the  fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  he  took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs  ;  but  he  lived 
vol.  i.  c 
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till  the  commencement  of  Manasseh's  reign,  when,  according 
to  a  credible  tradition,  to  which  there  is  an  evident  allusion  in 
Heb.  xi.  37  ("  they  were  sawn  asunder"),1  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  heathenism  which  became  once  more  supreme  in  the  land. 

To  this  sketch  of  the  times  and  ministry  of  the  prophet  we 
will  add  a  review  of  the  scriptural  account  of  the  four  kings, 
under  whom  he  laboured  according  to  ch.  i.  1 ;  since  nothing 
is  more  essential,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  his  book,  than 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  these  sections  of  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles. 

I.  Historical  Account  of  Uzziah-Jotham. — The 
account  of  Uzziah  given  in  the  book  of  Kings  (2  Kings  xv. 
1-7,  to  which  we  may  add  xiv.  21,  22),  like  that  of  Jeroboam  n., 
is  not  so  full  as  we  should  have  expected.  After  the  murder 
of  Amaziah,  the  people  of  Judah,  as  related  in  ch.  xiv.  21,  22, 
raised  to  the  throne  his  son  Azariah,  probably  not  his  first- 
born, who  was  then  sixteen  years  old.  It  was  he  who  built 
the  Edomitish  seaport  town  of  Elath  (for  navigation  and  com- 
merce), and  made  it  a  permanent  possession  of  Judah  (as  in  the 
time  of  Solomon).  This  notice  is  introduced,  as  a  kind  of 
appendix,  at  the  close  of  Amaziah' s  life  and  quite  out  of  its 
chronological  position,  because  the  conquest  of  Elath  was  the 
crowning  point  of  the  subjugation  of  Edom  by  Amaziah,  and 
not,  as  Thenius  supposes,  because  it  was  Azariah's  first  feat  of 
arms,  by  which,  immediately  after  his  accession,  he  satisfied  the 
expectations  with  which  the  army  had  made  him  king.  For 
the  victories  gained  by  this  king  over  Edom  and  the  other 
neighbouring  nations  cannot  have  been  obtained  at  the  time 
when  Amos  prophesied,  which  was  about  the  tenth  year  of 
Uzziah's  reign.  The  attack  made  by  Amaziah  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  had  brought  the  kingdom  of  Judah  into  a  state 
of  dependence  upon  the  former,  and  almost  of  total  ruin,  from 
which  it  only  recovered  gradually,  like  a  house  that  had  fallen 
into  decay.  The  chronicler,  following  the  text  of  the  book  of 
Kings,  has  introduced  the  notice  concerning  Elath  in  the  same 
place  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  1,  2  :  it  is  written  Elothj  as  in  1  Kings 

1  According  to  b.  Jebamoth,  49&,  it  was  found  in  a  roll  containing  the 
history  of  a  Jerusalem  family ;  and  according  to  Sanhedrin,  1036,  in  the 
Targum  on  2  Kings  xxi.  16. 
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ix.  26,  and  the  Septuagint  at  2  Kings  xiv.  22).  He  calls  the 
king  Uzziahu ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  table  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  in  1  Chron.  iii.  12,  that  he  gives  the  name  as  Azariah, 
The  author  of  the  book  of  Kings,  according  to  our  Hebrew 
text,  calls  him  sometimes  Azariah  or  Azariahu,  sometimes 
Uzziah  or  Uzziahu;  the  Septuagint  always  gives  the  name  as 
Azaiias.  The  occurrence  of  the  two  names  in  both  of  the 
historical  books  is  an  indubitable  proof  that  they  are  genuine. 
Azariah  was  the  original  name  :  out  of  this  Uzziah  was  gra- 
dually formed  by  a  significant  elision  ;  and  as  the  prophetical 
books,  from  Isa.  i.  1  to  Zech.  xiv.  5,  clearly  show,  the  latter 
was  the  name  most  commonly  used. 

Azariah,  as  we  learn  from  the  section  in  the  book  of  Kings 
relating  to  the  reign  of  this  monarch  (2  Kings  xv.  1-7), 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Jeroboam's 
reign,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  sole  government, 
the  twenty-seventh  from  the  time  when  he  shared  the  govern- 
ment with  his  father  Joash,  as  we  may  gather  from  2  Kings  xiii. 
13.  The  youthful  sovereign,  who  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
was  the  son  of  Amaziah  by  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  and  reigned 
fifty-two  years.  He  did  what  was  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God, 
like  his  father  Amaziah  ;  i.e.  although  he  did  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  David,  he  was  one  of  the  better  kings.  He  fostered 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  as  prescribed  in  the  law  :  nevertheless 
he  left  the  high  places  (bamoth)  standing ;  and  while  he  was 
reigning,  the  people  maintained  in  all  its  force  the  custom  of 
sacrificing  and  burning  incense  upon  the  heights.  He  was 
punished  by  God  with  leprosy,  which  compelled  him  to  live  in 
a  sick-house  (chophshuth  =  chophshith :  sickness)  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  whilst  his  son  Jotham  was  over  the  palace,  and  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  government.  He  was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David,  and  Jotham  followed  him  on  the  throne.  This  is 
all  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  tells  us  concerning 
Azariah :  for  the  rest,  he  refers  to  the  annals  of  the  kings  of 
Judah.  The  section  in  the  Chronicles  relating  to  Uzziah 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.)  is  much  more  copious  :  the  writer  had  our 
book  of  Kings  before  him,  as  ch.  xxvi.  3,  4,  21,  clearly  proves, 
and  completed  the  defective  notices  from  the  source  which  he 
chiefly  employed, — namely,  the  much  more  elaborate  midrash. 

Uzziah,  he  says,  was  zealous  in  seeking  Elohim  in  the  days 
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of  Zechariah,  who  had  understanding  in  divine  visions  ;  and  in 
the  days  when  he  sought  Jehovah,  God  made  him  to  prosper. 
Thus  the  prophet  Zechariah,  as  a  faithful  pastor  and  counsellor, 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  him  in  which  Jehoiada  the  high 
priest  had  stood  to  Joash,  Uzziah's  grandfather.  The  chronicler 
then  enumerates  singly  the  divine  blessings  which  Uzziah  en- 
joyed. First,  his  victories  over  the  surrounding  nations  (passing 
over  the  victory  over  Edom,  which  had  been  already  mentioned), 
viz. :  (1)  he  went  forth  and  warred  against  the  Philistines,  and 
brake  down  the  wall  of  Gath,  and  the  wall  of  Jabneh,  and  the 
wall  of  Ashdod,  and  built  towns  V  ashdod  and  Vphelistim  (i.e.  in 
the  conquered  territory  of  Ashdod,  and  in  Philistia  generally) ; 
(2)  God  not  only  gave  him  victory  over  the  Philistines,  but  also 
over  the  Arabians  who  dwelt  in  Gur-Baal  (an  unknown  place, 
which  neither  the  LXX.  nor  the  Targumists  could  explain), 
and  the  Mehunim,  probably  a  tribe  of  Arabia  Petrsea  ;  (3)  the 
Ammonites  gave  him  presents  in  token  of  allegiance,  and  his 
name  was  honoured  even  as  far  as  Egypt,  to  such  an  extent 
did  his  power  grow.  Secondly,  his  buildings :  he  built  towers 
(fortifications)  above  the  corner  gate,  and  above  the  valley  gate, 
and  above  the  Mikzoa,  and  fortified  these  (the  weakest)  por- 
tions of  Jerusalem  :  he  also  built  towers  in  the  desert  (probably 
in  the  desert  between  Beersheba  and  Gaza,  to  protect  either 
the  land,  or  the  flocks  and  herds  that  were  pasturing  there) ; 
and  dug  many  cisterns,  for  he  had  large  flocks  and  herds  both 
in  the  shephelah  (the  western  portion  of  Southern  Palestine) 
and  in  the  mishor  (the  extensive  pasture-land  of  the  tribe  terri- 
tory of  Reuben  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan) :  he  had  also 
husbandmen  and  vine-dressers  on  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
fruitful  fields,  for  he  was  a  lover  of  agriculture.  Thirdly,  his 
well-organized  troops :  he  had  an  army  of  fighting  men  which 
consisted — according  to  a  calculation  made  by  Jeiel  the  scribe, 
and  Maaseiah,  the  officer  under  the  superintendence  of  Hananiah, 
one  of  the  royal  princes — of  2600  heads  of  families,  who  had 
307,500  men  under  their  command,  "  that  made  war  with  mighty 
power  to  help  the  king  against  the  enemy."  Uzziah  furnished 
these,  according  to  all  the  divisions  of  the  army,  with  shields, 
and  spears,  and  helmets,  and  coats  of  mail,  and  bows,  even 
with  slinging-stones.  He  also  had  ingenious  slinging-machines 
(balistae)  made  in  Jerusalem,  to  fix  upon  the  towers  and  ram- 
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parts,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  arrows  and  large  stones. 
His  name  resounded  far  abroad,  for  he  had  marvellous  success, 
so  that  he  became  very  powerful. 

Up  to  this  point  the  chronicler  has  depicted  the  brighter 
side  of  Uzziah's  reign.  His  prosperous  deeds  and  enterprises 
are  all  grouped  together,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
history  within  these  several  groups  follows  the  chronological 
order  or  not.  The  light  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  times 
by  the  group  of  victories  gained  by  Uzziah,  would  be  worth 
twice  as  much  if  the  chronological  order  were  strictly  observed. 
But  even  if  we  might  assume  that  the  victoiy  over  the  Philis- 
tines preceded  the  victory  over  the  Arabians  of  Gur-Baal  and 
the  Mehunim,  and  this  again  the  subjugation  of  Ammon,  it- 
would  still  be  very  uncertain  what  position  the  expedition 
against  Edom— which  was  noticed  by  anticipation  at  the  close 
of  Amaziah's  life — occupied  in  relation  to  the  other  war3,  and 
at  what  part  of  Uzziah' s  reign  the  several  wars  occurred.  All 
that  can  be  affirmed  is,  that  they  preceded  the  closing  years  of 
his  life,  when  the  blessing  of  God  was  withdrawn  from  him. 

The  chronicler  relates  still  further,  in  ch.  xxvi.  16,  that  as 
Uzziah  became  stronger  and  stronger,  he  fell  into  pride  of 
heart,  which  led  him  to  perform  a  ruinous  act.  He  sinned 
against  Jehovah  his  God,  by  forcing  his  way  into  the  holy 
place  of  the  temple,  to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense, 
from  the  proud  notion  that  royalty  involved  the  rights  of  the 
priesthood,  and  that  the  priests  were  only  the  delegates  and 
representatives  of  the  king.  Then  Azariah  the  high  priest, 
and  eighty  other  priests,  brave  men,  hurried  after  him,  and 
went  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  This  does  not  belong  to  thee, 
Uzziah.  to  burn  incense  to  Jehovah ;  but  to  the  priests,  the 
sons  of  Aaron,  who  are  consecrated  to  burn  incense  :  go  out  of 
the  sanctuary,  for  thou  sinnest ;  and  this  is  not  for  thine  honour 
with  Jehovah  Elohim  !  "  Then  Uzziah  was  wroth,  as  he  held 
the  censer  in  his  hand ;  and  while  he  was  so  enraged  against  the 
priests,  leprosy  broke  out  upon  his  forehead  in  the  sight  of  the 
priests,  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  at  the  altar  of  incense.  When 
Azariah  the  high  priest  and  the  rest  of  the  priests  turned  to 
him,  behold,  he  was  leprous  in  his  forehead  ;  and  they  brought 
him  hurriedly  away  from  thence, — in  fact,  he  himself  hasted 
to  go  out, — for  Jehovah  had  smitten  him.     After  having  thus 
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explained  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  king's  leprosy, 
the  chronicler  follows  once  more  the  text  of  the  book  of  Kings, 
— where  the  leprosy  itself  is  also  mentioned, — and  states  that 
the  king  remained  a  leper  until  the  day  of  his  death,  and  lived 
in  a  sick-house,  without  ever  being  able  to  visit  the  temple 
again.  But  instead  of  the  statement  in  the  book  of  Kings, 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  the  chronicler  affirms 
more  particularly  that  he  was  not  placed  in  the  king's  sepulchre  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  he  was  leprous,  and  would  therefore  have 
defiled  it,  was  buried  in  the  field  near  the  sepulchre.  But 
before  introducing  this  conclusion  to  the  history  of  Uzziah's 
reign,  and  instead  of  referring  to  the  annals  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  as  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  has  done,  or  making 
such  citations  as  we  generally  find,  the  author  simply  states, 
that  "  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and  last,  did  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  write." 

It  cannot  possibly  be  either  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  of  the 
time  of  Uzziah,  or  a  certain  historical  portion  of  the  original 
book  of  Isaiah's  predictions,  to  which  reference  is  here  made ; 
for  in  that  case  we  should  expect  the  same  notice  at  the  close 
of  the  account  of  Jotham's  reign,  or,  at  any  rate,  at  the  close 
of  that  of  Ahaz  (cf.  ch.  xxvii.  7  and  xxviii.  26).  It  is  also 
inconceivable  that  Isaiah's  book  of  predictions  should  have  con- 
tained either  a  prophetical  or  historical  account  of  the  first  acts 
of  Uzziah,  since  Isaiah  was  later  than  Amos,  later  even  than 
Hosea ;  and  his  public  ministry  did  not  commence  till  the  close 
of  his  reign, — in  fact,  not  till  the  year  of  his  death.  Conse- 
quently the  chronicler  must  refer  to  some  historical  work  dis- 
tinct from  "  the  visions  of  Isaiah."  Just  as  he  mentions  two 
historical  wrorks  within  the  first  epoch  of  the  divided  kingdom, 
viz.  Shemaiah's  and  Iddo's, — the  former  of  which  referred  more 
especially  to  the  entire  history  of  Rehoboam,  and  the  latter  to 
the  history  of  Abijah, — and  then  again,  in  the  second  epoch,  an 
historical  work  by  Jehu  ben  Hanani,  which  contained  a  com- 
plete history  of  Jehoshaphat  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ; 
so  here,  in  the  third  epoch,  he  speaks  of  Isaiah  ben  Amoz,  the 
greatest  Judsean  prophet  of  this  epoch,  as  the  author  of  a 
special  history  of  Uzziah,  which  was  not  incorporated  in  his 
"  visions"  like  the  history  of  Hezekiah  (cf.  ch.  xxxii.  32),  but 
formed  an  independent  work.     Besides  this  prophetical  history 
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of  Uzziah,  there  was  also  an  annalistic  history,  as  2  Kincs  xv.  6 
dearly  shows  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  annals  of  Uzziah 
were  finished  when  Isaiah  commenced  his  work,  and  that  they 
were  made  use  of  by  him.  For  the  leading  purpose  of  the 
prophetical  histories  was  to  exhibit  the  inward  and  divine  con- 
nection between  the  several  outward  events,  which  the  annals 
simply  registered.  The  historical  writings  of  a  prophet  were 
only  the  other  side  of  his  more  purely  prophetic  work.  In  the 
light  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  former  looked  deep  into  the 
past,  the  latter  into  the  present.  Both  of  them  had  to  do  with 
the  ways  of  divine  justice  and  grace,  and  set  forth  past  and 
present,  alike  in  view  of  the  true  goal,  in  which  these  two  ways 
coincide'. 

Jotham  succeeded  Uzziah,  after  having  acted  as  regent,  or 
rather  as  viceroy,  for  several  years  (2  Kings  xv.  32-38).  He 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  second  year  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  for  sixteen 
years  in  a  manner  which  pleased  God,  though  he  still  tolerated 
the  worship  upon  high  places,  as  his  father  had  done.  He 
built  the  upper  gate  of  the  temple.  The  author  has  no  sooner 
written  this  than  he  refers  to  the  annals,  simply  adding,  before 
concluding  with  the  usual  formula  concerning  his  burial  in  the 
city  of  David,  that  in  those  days,  i.e.  towards  the  close  of 
Jotham's  reign,  the  hostilities  of  Kezin  of  Damascus  and  Pekah 
of  Israel  commenced,  as  a  judgment  from  God  upon  Judah. 
The  chronicler,  however,  makes  several  valuable  additions  to 
the  text  of  the  book  of  Kings,  which  he  has  copied  word  for 
word  down  to  the  notice  concerning  the  commencement  of  the 
Syro-Ephraimitish  hostilities  (vid.  2  Chron.  xxvii.).  We  do 
not  include  in  this  the  statement  that  Jotham  did  not  force  his 
way  into  the  holy  place  in  the  temple :  this  is  simply  intended 
as  a  limitation  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Kings  as  to  the  moral  equality  of  Jotham  and  Uzziah,  and 
in  favour  of  the  former.  The  words,  "  the  people  continued  in 
their  destructive  course,"  also  contain  nothing  new,  but  are 
simply  the  shorter  expression  used  in  the  Chronicles  to  indi- 
cate the  continuance  of  the  worship  of  the  high  places  during 
Jotham's  reign.  But  there  is  something  new  in  what  the 
chronicler  appends  to  the  remark  concerning  the  building  of 
the  upper  gate  of  the  temple,  which  is  very  bold  and  abrupt  as 
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it  stands  in  the  book  of  Kings,  viz.,  "  on  the  wall  of  the  Ophel 
he  built  much  (i.e.  he  fortified  this  southern  spur  of  the  temple 
hill  still  more  strongly),  and  put  towns  on  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  and  erected  castles  and  towers  in  the  forests  (for  watch- 
towers  and  defences  against  hostile  attacks).  He  also  fought 
with  the  king  of  the  Ammonites ;  and  when  conquered,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  him  that  year  and  the  two  following  a 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  ten  thousand  cors  of  wheat,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  barley.  Jotham  grew  stronger  and  stronger, 
because  he  strove  to  walk  before  Jehovah  his  God."  The 
chronicler  breaks  off  with  this  general  statement,  and  refers, 
for  the  other  memorabilia  of  Jotham,  and  all  his  wars  and  enter- 
prises, to  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

This  is  what  the  two  historical  books  relate  concerning  the 
royal  pair — Uzziah- Jotham — under  whom  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
enjoyed  once  more  a  period  of  great  prosperity  and  power, — 
"  the  greatest  since  the  disruption,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Jehoshaphat;  the  longest  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence, 
the  last  before  its  overthrow"  (Caspari).  The  sources  from 
which  the  two  historical  accounts  were  derived  were  the  annals  : 
they  were  taken  directly  from  them  by  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Kings,  indirectly  by  the  chronicler.  No  traces  can  be  dis- 
covered of  the  work  written  by  Isaiah  concerning  Uzziah, 
although  it  may  possibly  be  employed  in  the  midrash  of  the 
chronicler.  There  is  an  important  supplement  to  the  account 
given  by  the  chronicler  in  the  casual  remark  made  in  1  Chron. 
v.  17,  to  the  effect  that  Jotham  had  a  census  taken  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  which  was  settled  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan. 
We  see  from  this,  that  in  proportion  as  the  northern  kingdom 
sank  down  from  the  eminence  to  which  it  had  attained  under 
Jeroboam  n.,  the  supremacy  of  Judah  over  the  land  to  the 
east  of  the  Jordan  was  renewed.  But  we  may  see  from  Amos, 
that  it  was  only  gradually  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  revived 
under  Uzziah,  and  that  at  first,  like  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  partially  broken  down  by  Joash,  it  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  house  full  of  fissures,  and  towards  Israel  in  a  very 
shaky  condition ;  also  that  the  Ephraimitish  ox-  (or  calf-)  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  was  carried  on  at  Beersheba,  and  therefore 
upon  Judsean  soil,  and  that  Judah  did  not  keep  itself  free  from 
the  idolatry  which  it  had  inherited  from  the  fathers  (Amos  ii. 
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1,  5).  Again,  assuming  that  Amos  commenced  his  ministry 
at  about  the  tenth  year  of  Uzziah's  reign,  we  may  learn  at 
lout  so  much  from  him  with  regard  to  Uzziah's  victories  over 
Edom,  Philistia,  and  Amnion,  that  they  were  not  gained  till 
after  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  Hosea,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  ministry  commenced  at  the  very  earliest  when  that  of 
Amos  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  probably  not  till  the  last  five 
years  of  Jeroboam's  reign,  bears  witness  to,  and  like  Amos  con- 
demns, the  participation  in  the  Ephraimitish  worship,  into  which 
Judah  had  been  drawn  under  Uzziah-Jotham.  But  with  him 
Beersheba  is  not  referred  to  any  more  as  an  Israelitish  seat 
of  worship  (ch.  iv.  15) ;  Israel  does  not  interfere  any  longer 
with  the  soil  of  Judah,  as  in  the  time  of  Amos,  since  Judah 
has  again  become  a  powerful  and  well-fortified  kingdom  (en. 
viii.  14,  cf.  i.  7).  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  become  full  of 
carnal  trust  and  manifold  apostasy  from  Jehovah  (ch.  v.  10, 
xii.  1) ;  so  that,  although  receiving  at  first  a  miraculous  deli- 
verance from  God  (ch.  i.  7),  it  is  ripening  for  the  same  destruc- 
tion as  Israel  (ch.  vi.  11). 

This  survey  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Uzziah- 
Jotham  by  the  Israelitish  prophet,  we  shall  find  repeated  in 
Isaiah ;  for  the  same  spirit  animates  and  determines  the  verdicts 
of  the  prophets  of  both  kingdoms. 

II.  Historical  Account  of  Ahaz  and  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitish  War. — The  account  of  Ahaz,  given  in  the 
book  of  Kings  and  in  the  Chronicles  (2  Kings  xvi.,  2  Chron. 
xxviii.),  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  viz.,  first,  the  general 
characteristics ;  secondly,  the  account  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitish 
war ;  and  thirdly,  the  desecration  of  the  temple  by  Ahaz,  more 
especially  by  setting  up  an  altar  made  after  the  model  of  that 
at  Damascus.1  (1.)  2  Kings  xvi.  1-4.  Ahaz  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Pekah.  He  was  then  twenty  years 
old  (or  twenty-five  according  to  the  LXX.  at  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
1,  which  is  much  more  probable,  as  he  would  otherwise  have 
had  a  son,  Hezekiah,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age),  and  he 
reigned  sixteen  years.  He  did  not  please  God  as  his  forefather 
David  had  done,  but  took  the  way  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and 

1  On  the  temple  at  Damascus,  whose  altar  Ahaz  imitated,  see  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Job. 
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even  made  his  son  pass  through  the  fire  (i.e.  burnt  him  in 
honour  of  Moloch),  according  to  the  abominations  of  the  (Ca- 
naanitish)  people  whom  Jehovah  had  driven  out  before  Israel ; 
and  he  offered  sacrifice  and  burnt  incense  upon  the  high  places, 
and  upon  the  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree.  The  Deutero- 
nomic  colouring  of  this  passage  is  very  obvious.  The  corre- 
sponding passage  in  the  Chronicles  is  2  Chron.  xxviii.  1-4, 
where  the  additional  fact  is  mentioned,  that  he  even  made 
molten  images  for  Baalim,  and  burnt  incense  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  burnt  his  children  in  the  fire  ("  his  children" 
a  generic  plural  like  "  the  kings"  in  ver.  16,  and  "  the  sons"  in 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  25  :  "  burnt"  *$$%  unless  the  reading  "QJW  be 
adopted,  as  it  has  been  by  the  LXX.,  "  he  caused  to  pass 
through.")  (2.)  2  Kings  xvi.  5-9.  Then  (in  the  time  of  this 
idolatrous  king  Ahaz)  the  following  well-known  and  memorable 
event  occurred :  Rezin  the  king  of  Aram,  and  Pekah  the  son 
of  Remaliah  king  of  Israel,  went  up  against  Jerusalem  to  war, 
and  besieged  Ahaz,  "  but  could  not  overcome  him,"  i.e.,  as  we 
may  gather  from  Isa.  vii.  1,  they  were  not  able  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  real  object  of  their  expedition. 
"  At  that  time"  (the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  proceeds  to 
observe),  viz.  at  the  time  of  this  Syro-Epraimitish  war,  Rezin 
king  of  Aram  brought  Elath  to  Aram  (i.e.  wrested  again  from 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  seaport  towTn  which  Uzziah  had 
recovered  a  short  time  before),  and  drove  the  Judseans  out  of 
Elath  (sic) ;  and  Aramaeans  came  to  Elath  and  settled  there 
unto  this  day.  Thenius,  who  starts  with  the  needless  assump- 
tion that  the  conquest  of  Elath  took  place  subsequently  to  the 
futile  attempt  to  take  Jerusalem,  gives  the  preference  to  the 
reading  of  the  Keri,  "  and  Edomites  (Edomind)  came  to  Elath," 
and  would  therefore  correct  Varam  (to  Aram)  into  Vedom  (to 
Edom).  "  Rezin,"  he  says,  "  destroyed  the  work  of  Uzziah, 
and  gave  Edom  its  liberty  again,  in  the  hope  that  at  some 
future  time  he  might  have  the  support  of  Edom,  and  so  operate 
against  Judah  with  greater  success."  But,  in  answer  to  this, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  such  obscure  forms  as  t^pViK  for  D^"iK 
are  peculiar  to  this  account,  and  that  the  words  do  not  denote 
the  restoration  of  a  settlement,  but  mention  the  settlement  as 
a  new  and  remarkable  fact.  I  therefore  adopt  Caspari's  con- 
clusion, that  the  Syrian  king  transplanted  a  Syrian  colony  of 
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traders  to  Elath,  to  secure  the  command  of  the  maritime  trade 
With  all  its  attendant  advantages;  and  this  colony  held  its 
ground  there  for  some  time  after  the  destruction  of  the  Damas- 
cene kingdom,  aa  the  expression  "to  this  day,"  found  in  the 
earlier  source  of  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings,  clearly  implies. 
But  if  the  conquest  of  Elath  fell  within  the  period  of  the 
Syro-Ephraimitish  war,  which  commenced  towards  the  end  of 
Jotham's  reign,  and  probably  originated  in  the  bitter  feelings 
occasioned  by  the  almost  total  loss  to  Judah  of  the  country  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  assumed  the  form  of  a  direct 
attack  upon  Jerusalem  itself  soon  after  Ahaz  ascended  the 
throne ;  the  question  arises,  How  was  it  that  this  design  of  the 
two  allied  kings  upon  Jerusalem  was  not  successful?  The 
explanation  is  given  in  the  account  contained  in  the  book  of 
Kings  (vers.  7-9)  :  "  Ahaz  sent  messengers  to  Tiglath-pelezer 
(sic)  the  king  of  Asshur,  to  say  to  him,  I  am  thy  servant,  and 
thy  son ;  come  up,  and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of  Aram,  and 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  who  have  risen  up  against 
me.  And  Ahaz  took  the  silver  and  the  gold  that  was  found 
in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  palace, 
and  sent  it  for  a  present  to  the  king  of  Asshur.  The  king 
hearkened  to  his  petition ;  and  went  against  Damascus,  and 
took  it,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity  to  Kir,  and 
slew  Rezin."  And  what  did  Tiglath-pileser  do  with  Pekah  ? 
The  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  has  already  related,  in  the 
section  referring  to  Pekah  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  that  he  punished 
him  by  taking  away  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  a  large  part  of  the  territory  on  this  side  towards 
the  north,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  captive  to  Assyria.  This 
section  must  be  supplied  here, — an  example  of  the  great  liberty 
which  the  historians  allowed  themselves  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  their  materials.  The  anticipation  in  ver.  5 
is  also  quite  in  accordance  with  their  usual  style :  the  author 
first  of  all  states  that  the  expedition  against  Jerusalem  wTas  an 
unsuccessful  one,  and  then  afterwards  proceeds  to  mention  the 
reason  for  the  failure, — namely,  the  appeal  of  Ahaz  to  Assyria 
for  help.  For  I  also  agree  with  Caspari  in  this,  that  the 
Syrians  and  Ephraimites  were  unable  to  take  Jerusalem, 
because  the  tidings  reached  them,  that  Tiglath-pileser  had  been 
appealed  to  by  Ahaz  and  was  coming  against  them ;  and  they 
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were  consequently  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  make  a  speedy 
retreat. 

The  account  in  the  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  5-21) 
furnishes  us  with  full  and  extensive  details,  with  which  to 
supplement  the  very  condensed  notice  in  the  book  of  Kings. 
When  we  compare  the  two  accounts,  the  question  arises, 
whether  they  refer  to  two  different  expeditions  (and  if  so, 
which  of  the  two  refers  to  the  first  expedition  and  which  to  the 
second),  or  whether  they  both  relate  to  the  same  expedition. 
Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  first  of  all  the  facts  as  given  by 
the  chronicler.  "  Jehovah,  his  God,"  he  says  of  Ahaz,  "  deli- 
vered him  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Aram,  and  they  (the 
Aramaeans)  smote  him,  and  carried  off  from  him  a  great  crowd 
of  captives,  whom  they  brought  to  Damascus ;  and  he  was  also 
given  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  who  inflicted  upon 
him  a  terrible  defeat."  This  very  clearly  implies,  as  Caspari 
has  shown,  that  although  the  two  kings  set  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  before  them  as  a  common  end  at  which  to  aim, 
and  eventually  united  for  the  attainment  of  this  end,  yet  for 
a  time  they  acted  separately.  We  are  not  told  here  in  what 
direction  Rezin's  army  went.  But  we  know  from  2  Kings 
xvi.  6  that  it  marched  to  Idumaea,  which  it  could  easily  reach 
from  Damascus  by  going  through  the  territory  of  his  ally, 
— namely,  the  country  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half.  The 
chronicler  merely  describes  the  simultaneous  invasion  of  Judaea 
by  Pekah,  but  he  does  this  with  all  the  greater  fulness. 

"  Pekah  the  son  of  Kemaliah  slew  in  Judah  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  in  one  day,  all  valiant  men,  because  they  for- 
sook Jehovah,  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Zichri,  an  Ephraim- 
itish  hero,  slew  Ma'asejahu  the  king's  son,  and  Azrikam  the 
governor  of  the  palace,  and  Elkanah,  the  second  in  rank  to  the 
king.  And  the  Israelites  carried  away  captive  of  their  brethren 
two  hundred  thousand  women,  boys,  and  girls,  and  took  away 
much  spoil  from  them,  and  brought  this  booty  to  Samaria." 
As  the  Jewish  army  numbered  at  that  time  three  hundred 
thousand  men  (2  Chron.  xxv.  5,  xxvi.  13),  and  the  war  was 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  animosity,  these  numbers  need 
not  be  regarded  as  either  spurious  or  exaggerated.  Moreover, 
the  numbers,  which  the  chronicler  found  in  the  sources  he  em- 
ployed, merely  contained  the  estimate  of  the  enormous  losses 
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sustained,  as  generally  adopted  at  that  time  on  the  side  of 
.1  udah  itself* 

'1  lus  bloody  catastrophe  was  followed  by  a  very  fine  and 
touching  occurrence.  A  prophet  of  Jehovah,  named  Oded 
(a  contemporary  of  Hosea,  and  a  man  of  kindred  spirit),  went 
out  before  the  army  as  it  came  back  to  Samaria,  and  charged 
the  victors  to  release  the  captives  of  their  brother  nation,  which 
had  been  terribly  punished  in  God's  wrath,  and  by  so  doing  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  God  which  threatened  them  as  well.  Four 
noble  Ephraimitish  heads  of  tribes,  whose  names  the  chronicler 
has  preserved,  supported  the  admonition  of  the  prophet.  The 
army  then  placed  the  prisoners  and  the  booty  at  the  disposal  of 
the  princes  and  the  assembled  people :  "And  these  four  memo- 
rable men  rose  up,  and  took  the  prisoners,  and  all  their  naked 
ones  they  covered  with  the  booty,  and  clothed  and  shod  them, 
and  gave  them  to  eat  and  drink,  and  anointed  them,  and  con- 
ducted as  many  of  them  as  were  cripples  upon  asses,  and 
brought  them  to  Jericho  the  palm-city,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  brethren,  and  returned  to  Samaria."  Nothing  but  the 
rudest  scepticism  could  ever  seek  to  cast  a  slur  upon  this 
touching  episode,  the  truth  of  wThich  is  so  conspicuous.  There 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  so  horrible  a  massacre  should 
be  followed  by  a  strong  manifestation  of  the  fraternal  love, 
which  had  been  forcibly  suppressed,  but  was  now  rekindled 
by  the  prophet's  words.  We  find  an  older  fellow-piece  to  this 
in  the  prevention  of  a  fratricidal  war  by  Shemaiah,  as  described 
in  1  Kings  xii.  22-24. 

Now,  when  the  chronicler  proceeds  to  observe  in  ver.  16, 
that  "  at  that  time  Ahaz  turned  for  help  to  the  royal  house  of 
Assyria"  (malce  assJiur),  in  all  probability  this  took  place  at 
the  time  when  he  had  sustained  two  severe  defeats,  one  at  the 
hands  of  Pekah  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem ;  and  another  from 
Eezin  in  Idumaea.  The  two  battles  belong  to  the  period  before 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  appeal  for  help  from  Assyria 
falls  between  the  battles  and  the  siege.  The  chronicler  then 
mentions  other  judgments  which  fell  upon  the  king  in  his 
estrangement  from  God,  viz.:  (1)  "Moreover  the  Edomites 
came,  smote  Judah,  and  carried  away  captives ;"  possibly  whik 
the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war  was  still  going  on,  after  they  had 
welcomed  Rezin  as  their  deliverer,  had  shaken  off  the  Jewish 
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yoke,  and  had  supported  the  Syrian  king  against  Judah  in 
their  own  land ;  (2)  the  Philistines  invaded  the  low  land 
(shephelah)  and  the  south  land  (negeb)  of  Judah,  and  took 
several  towns,  six  of  which  the  chronicler  mentions  by  name, 
and  settled  in  them  ;  for  "  Jehovah  humbled  Judah  because 
of  Ahaz  the  king  of  Israel  (an  epithet  with  several  sarcastic 
allusions),  for  he  acted  without  restraint  in  Judah,  and  most 
wrickedly  against  Jehovah."  The  breaking  away  of  the  Philis- 
tines from  the  Jewish  dominion  took  place,  according  to  Caspari, 
in  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war.  The  position  of 
ver.  18  in  the  section  reaching  from  ver.  5  to  ver.  21  (viz.  ver. 
18,  invasion  of  the  Philistines;  ver.  17,  that  of  the  Edomites) 
renders  this  certainly  very  probable,  though  it  is  not  conclusive, 
as  Caspari  himself  admits. 

In  vers.  20,  21,  the  chronicler  adds  an  appendix  to  the  pre- 
vious list  of  punishments :  Tiglath-Pilnezer  (sic)  the  king  of 
Asshur  came  upon  him,  and  oppressed  him  instead  of  strength- 
ening him ;  for  Ahaz  had  plundered  both  temple  and  palace, 
and  given  the  treasures  to  the  king  of  Asshur,  without  receiving 
any  proper  help  in  return.  Thenius  disputes  the  rendering, 
"  He  strengthened  him  not"  (cf.  Ezek.  xxx.  21) ;  but  Caspari 
has  shown  that  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Tiglath-pileser  did  not  bring  Ahaz  any  true  help  ;  for 
what  he  proceeded  to  do  against  Syria  and  Israel  was  not  taken 
in  hand  in  the  interests  of  Ahaz,  but  to  extend  his  own  imperial 
dominion.  He  did  not  assist  Ahaz  to  bring  either  the  Edomites 
or  the  Philistines  into  subjection  again,  to  say  nothing  of  com- 
pensating him  for  his  losses  with  either  Syrian  or  Ephraimitish 
territory.  Nor  was  it  only  that  he  did  not  truly  help  him  :  he 
really  oppressed  him,  by  making  him  a  tributary  vassal  instead 
of  a  free  and  independent  prince, — a  relation  to  Asshur  which, 
according  to  many  evident  signs,  was  the  direct  consequence  of 
his  appeal  for  help,  and  which  was  established,  at  any  rate,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  Under  what 
circumstances  this  took  place  we  cannot  tell;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that,  after  the  victories  over  Pezin  and  Pekah,  a 
second  sum  of  money  was  demanded  by  Tiglath-pileser,  and 
then  from  that  time  forward  a  yearly  tribute.  The  expression 
used  by  the  chronicler — "  he  came  upon  him" — seems,  in  fact, 
to  mean  that  he  gave  emphasis  to  this  demand  by  sending  a 
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detachment  of  hil  army ;  even  if  we  cannot  take  it,  as  Caspari 
does,  in  a  rhetorical  rather  than  a  purely  historical  sense,  viz. 
M  signifying  that,  "although  Tiglath-pileser  came,  as  Ahaz 
deajred,  his  coming  was  not  such  as  Ahaz  desired,  a  coming  to 
help  and  benefit,  but  rather  to  oppress  and  injure." 

(3.)  The  third  part  of  the  two  historical  accounts  describes 
the  pernicious  influence  which  the  alliance  with  Tiglath-pileser 
exerted  upon  Ahaz,  who  was  already  too  much  inclined  to 
idolatry  (2  Kings  xvi.  10-18).  After  Tiglath-pileser  had 
marched  against  the  ruler  of  Damascus,  and  delivered  Ahaz 
from  the  more  dangerous  of  his  two  adversaries  (and  possibly 
from  both  of  them),  Ahaz  went  to  Damascus  to  present  his 
thanks  in  person.  There  he  saw  the  altar  (which  was  re- 
nowned as  a  work  of  art),  and  sent  an  exact  model  to  Uriah 
the  high  priest,  who  had  an  altar  constructed  like  it  by  the 
time  that  the  king  returned.  As  soon  as  Ahaz  came  back  he 
went  up  to  this  altar  and  offered  sacrifice,  thus  officiating  as 
priest  himself  (probably  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance 
he  had  received).  The  brazen  altar  (of  Solomon),  which  Uriah 
had  moved  farther  forward  to  the  front  of  the  temple  building, 
he  put  farther  back  again,  placing  it  close  to  the  north  side  of 
the.  new  one  (that  the  old  one  might  not  appear  to  have  the 
slightest  preference  over  the  new),  and  commanded  the  high 
priest  to  perform  the  sacrificial  service  in  future  upon  the  new 
great  altar ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  "  And  (as  for)  the 
brazen  altar,  I  will  consider  (what  shall  be  done  with  it)." 
"And  king  Ahaz,"  it  is  stated  still  further,  "broke  out  the 
borders  of  the  stools,  and  took  away  the  basons  ;  and  the  sea  he 
took  down  from  the  oxen  that  bare  it,  and  set  it  upon  a  stone 
pedestal  (that  took  the  place  of  the  oxen).  And  the  covered 
sabbath-hall  which  had  been  built  in  the  temple,  and  the  outer 
king's  entrance,  he  removed  into  the  temple  of  Jehovah  before 
the  king  of  Assyria."  Thenius  explains  this  as  meaning  "he 
altered  them"  (taking  away  the  valuable  ornaments  from  both), 
that  he  might  be  able  to  take  with  him  to  Damascus  the  neces- 
sary presents  for  the  king  of  Asshur.  Ewald's  explanation, 
however,  is  better  than  this,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
expression  "  before,"  viz.  "  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
secure  the  continued  favour  of  the  dreaded  Assyrian  king,  by 
continually  sending  him  fresh  presents."     But  non  does  not 
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mean  to  alter,  and  'n  JV2  =  fi  TV22  would  be  an  unmeaning 
addition  in  the  wrong  place,  which  would  only  obscure  the 
sense.  If  the  great  alterations  mentioned  in  ver.  17  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  sending  presents  to  the  king  of 
Assyria  with  or  from  the  things  that  were  removed,  those 
described  in  ver.  18  were  certainly  made  from  fear  of  the 
king ;  and,  what  appears  most  probable  to  me,  not  to  remove 
the  two  splendid  erections  from  the  sight  of  the  Assyrians,  nor 
to  prevent  their  being  used  in  the  event  of  an  Assyrian  occu- 
pation of  Jerusalem,  but  in  order  that  his  relation  to  the  great 
king  of  Assyria  might  not  be  disturbed  by  his  appearing  as  a 
zealous  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  They  were  changes  made 
from  fear  of  man  and  servility,  and  were  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  hypocritical,  insincere,  and  ignoble  character  of  Ahaz. 
The  parallel  passage  in  the  Chronicles  is  2  Chron.  xxviii. 
22-25.  "  In  the  time  of  his  distress,"  says  the  chronicler  in 
his  reflective  and  rhetorical  style,  "  he  sinned  still  more  griev- 
ously against  Jehovah  :  he,  king  Ahaz.  He  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  of  Damascus,  who  had  smitten  him.  For  the  gods  of  the 
kings  of  Aram,  he  said,  helped  them ;  I  will  sacrifice  to  them, 
that  they  may  also  help  me.  And  they  brought  him  and  all 
Israel  to  ruin.  And  Ahaz  collected  together  the  vessels  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  shut  the  doors  of  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  and  made  himself  altars  in  every  corner  of 
Jerusalem.  And  in  every  town  of  Judah  he  erected  high 
places  to  burn  incense  to  other  gods,  and  stirred  up  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Jehovah  the  God  of  his  fathers."  Thenius  re- 
gards this  passage  as  an  exaggerated  paraphrase  of  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  book  of  Kings,  and  as  resting  upon  a  false  in- 
terpretation of  the  latter.  But  the  chronicler  does  not  affirm 
that  Ahaz  dedicated  the  new  altar  to  the  gods  of  Damascus, 
but  rather  that  in  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war  he 
attempted  to  secure  for  himself  the  same  success  in  war  as  the 
Syrians  had  obtained,  by  worshipping  their  gods.  The  words 
of  Ahaz,  which  are  reported  by  hnn,  preclude  any  other 
interpretation.  He  there  states — what  by  no  means  contradicts 
the  book  of  Kings — that  Ahaz  laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
furniture  of  the  temple.  All  the  rest — namely,  the  allusion  to 
his  shutting  the  temple-gates,  and  erecting  altars  and  high 
places  on  every  hand — is  a  completion  of  the  account  in  the 
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book  o(  Kings,  the  historical  character  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  dispute,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war 
took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Aliaz  who 
was  only  sixl  sirs  old  at  the  time. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  closes  the  history  of  the 
reign  o(  Aha/  with  a  reference  to  the  annals  of  the  kino-s  of 
Jndah,  and  with  the  remark  that  he  was  buried  in  the  city  of 
David  (2   Kings  \vi.   19,  20).     The  chronicler  refers  to  the 

book  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  observes  that  lie 
was  indeed  buried  in  the  city  (LXX.  "in  the  city  of  David"), 
but  not  in  the  king's  .sepulchre  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  26,  2.7).  The 
source  employed  by  the  chronicler  was  his  midrash  of  the  entire 
history  of  the  kings;  from  which  he  made  extracts,  with  the 
intention  of  completing  the  text  of  our  book  of  Kings,  to  which 
he  appended  his  work.  His  style  was  formed  after  that  of  the 
annals,  whilst  that  of  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  is  formed 
after  Deuteronomy.  But  from  what  source  did  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Kings  make  his  extracts  ?  The  section  relating  to 
Ahaz  has  some  things  quite  peculiar  to  itself,  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  book,  viz.  a  liking  for  obscure  forms,  such  as 
Kloth  (ver.  G),  hakkomim  (ver.  7),  Dummesek  (ver.  10),  and 
Aromim  (ver.  6);  the  name  Thjlath-peleser ;l  ep»  instead  of  TE, 
which  is  customary  elsewhere;  the  rare  and  more  colloquial  term 
jehiuUm  (Jews)  ;  the  inaccurate  construction  n*0Don  nrtfOBiTriK 
(ver.  17);  and  the  verb  1j93  (to  consider,  ver.  15),  which  does 
not  occur  anywhere  else.  These  peculiarities  may  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  author  employed  the 
national  annals  ;  and  that,  as  these  annals  had  been  gradually 
composed  by  the  successive  writings  of  many  different  persons, 
whilst  there  was  an  essential  uniformity  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  history  was  written,  there  was  also  of  necessity  a  great 
variety  in  the  style  of  composition.  But  is  the  similarity 
between  2  Kings  xvi.  5  and  Isa.  vii.  1  reconcilable  with  this 
annalistic  origin  ?  The  resemblance  in  question  certainly 
cannot  be  explained,  as   Thenius  supposes,  from  the  fact  that 

1  This  mode  of  spelling  the  name,  also  the  one  adopted  by  the  chronicler 
(Tujlath-pilnezer),  are  both  incorrect.  Pal  is  the  Assyrian  for  son,  and 
according  to  Oppert  (Expedition  Scientifique  en  Mesopotamie),  the  whole 
name  would  read  thus :  Tiglath-palli-sihar,  i.e.  reverence  to  the  son  of  the 
zodiac  (the  Assyrian  Hercules). 
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Isa.  vii.  1  was  also  taken  from  the  national  annals ;  but  rather 
on  the  ground  assigned  by  Caspari, — namely,  that  the  author 
of  the  Chronicles  had  not  only  the  national  annals  before  him, 
but  also  the  book  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  to  which  he  directs  his 
readers'  attention  by  commencing  the  history  of  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitish  war  in  the  words  of  the  portion  relating  to  Ahaz. 
The  design  of  the  two  allies,  as^  we  know  from  the  further 
contents  of  Isa.  i.,  was  nothing  less  than  to  get  possession  of 
Jerusalem,  to  overthrow  the  Davidic  government  there,  and 
establish  in  its  stead,  in  the  person  of  a  certain  ben-Tab'el 
("  son  of  Tabeal,"  Isa.  vii.  6),  a  newly  created  dynasty,  that 
would  be  under  subjection  to  themselves.  The  failure  of  this 
intention  is  the  thought  that  is  briefly  indicated  in  2  Kings 
xvi.  5  and  Isa.  vii.  1. 

III.  Historical  Account  of  Hezekiah,  more  especially 
of  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign, — The  account  given  of  Heze- 
kiah in  the  book  of  Kings  is  a  far  more  meagre  one  than  we 
should  expect  to  find,  when  we  have  taken  out  the  large  section 
relating  to  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  catastrophe  (2  Kings 
xviii.  13-xx.  19),  which  is  also  found  in  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
and  which  will  come  under  review  in  the  commentary  on  Isa. 
xxxvi.-xxxix.  All  that  is  then  left  to  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Kings  is  ch.  xviii.  1-12  and  xx.  20,  21 ;  and  in  these  two  para- 
graphs, which  enclose  the  section  of  Isaiah,  there  are  only  a 
few  annalistic  elements  worked  up  in  Deuteronomical  style. 
Hezekiah  began  to  reign  in  the  third  year  of  Hosea  king  of 
Israel.  He  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  and  reigned  twenty-nine  years.  He  was  a  king  after 
the  model  of  David.  He  removed  the  high  places,  broke  in 
pieces  the  statues,  cut  down  the  Asheroth,  and  pounded  the 
serpent,  which  had  been  preserved  from  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
had  become  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  In  his  confidence 
in  Jehovah  he  was  unequalled  by  any  of  his  followers  or  pre- 
decessors. The  allusion  here  is  to  that  faith  of  his,  by  which 
he  broke  away  from  the  tyranny  of  Asshur,  and  also  recovered 
his  supremacy  over  the  Philistines.  We  have  no  means  of 
deciding  in  what  years  of  Hezekiah's  reign  these  two  events — 
the  revolt  from  Asshur,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines — 
occurred.      The  author  proceeds  directly  afterwards,  with  a 
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studious  repetition  of  what  he  has  already  stated  in  ch.  xvii.  in 
the  history  of  Hosea's  reign,1  to  describe  Shalmanassar's  expedi- 
tion against  Israel  in  the  fourth  year  of  Hezekiah' s  reign  (the 
seventh  of  Hosea's),  and  the  fall  of  Samaria,  which  took  place, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  and  the  ninth  of  Hosea's.  But  as  Shalmanassar  made 
no  attack  upon  Judah  at  the  time  when  he  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  the  revolt  of  Hezekiah  cannot  have  taken 
place  till  afterwards.  But  with  regard  to  the  victory  over  the 
Philistines,  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  of  Kings  to  help  us 
even  to  a  negative  conclusion.  In  ch.  xx.  20,  21,  the  author 
brings  his  history  rapidly  to  a  close,  and  merely  refers  such  as 
may  desire  to  know  more  concerning  Hezekiah,  especially  con- 
cerning his  victories  and  aqueducts,  to  the  annals  of  the  kings 
of  Judah. 

The  chronicler  merely  gives  an  extract  from  the  section  of 
Isaiah  ;  but  he  is  all  the  more  elaborate  in  the  rest.  All  that 
he  relates  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  2-xxxi.  is  a  historical  commentary 
upon  the  good  testimony  given  to  king  Hezekiah  in  the  book 
of  Kings  (2  Kings  xviii.  3),  which  the  chronicler  places  at  the 
head  of  his  own  text  in  ch.  xxix.  2.  Even  in  the  month  Nisan 
of  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Hezekiah  re-opened  the  gates  of 
the  temple,  had  it  purified  from  the  defilement  consequent 
upon  idolatry,  and  appointed  a  re-consecration  of  the  purified 
temple,  accompanied  with  sacrifice,  music,  and  psalms  (ch.  xxix. 
3  sqq.).  Hezekiah  is  introduced  here  (a  fact  of  importance  in 
relation  to  Isa.  xxxviii.)  as  the  restorer  of  a  the  song  of  the 
Lord"  (Shir  Jehovah),  i.e.  of  liturgical  singing.  The  Levitical 
and  priestly  music,  as  introduced  and  organized  by  David,  Gad, 
and  Nathan,  was  heard  again,  and  Jehovah  was  praised  once 

1  The  Chdbor  nehar  Gozan  (Eng.  ver. :  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan), 
which  is  mentioned  in  both  passages  among  the  districts  to  which  the 
Tsraelitish  exiles  were  taken,  is  no  doubt  the  Chdbur,  which  flows  into  the 
Tigris  from  the  east  above  Mosul,  and  of  which  it  is  stated  in  Merasid  ed. 
Juynboll,  that  "  it  comes  from  the  mountains  of  the  land  of  Zaiizan"  a 
district  of  outer  Armenia  lying  towards  the  Tigris,  which  is  described  by 
Edrisi  in  Jaubert's  translation,  Pt.  ii.  p.  330.  Another  river,  on  the  banks 
of  which  Ezekiel's  colony  of  exiles  lived,  is  the  Chebar,  which  flows  from 
the  north-east  into  the  Euphrates,  and  the  source  of  which  is  in  the  Meso- 
potamian  town  of  Rds-el-ain,  a  place  celebrated  through  the  marvellous 
springs  of  this'  Chaboras,  the  praises  of  which  have  often  been  sung. 
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more  in  the  words  of  David  the  king  and  Asaph  the  seer. 
The  chronicler  then  relates  in  ch.  xxx.  how  Hezekiah  appointed  a 
solemn  passover  in  the  second  month,  to  which  even  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  kingdom,  who  might  be  still  in  the  land,  were 
formally  and  urgently  invited.  It  was  an  after-passover,  which 
was  permitted  by  the  law,  as  the  priests  had  been  busy  with 
the  purification  of  the  temple  in  the  first  month,  and  therefore 
had  been  rendered  unclean  themselves  :  moreover,  there  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  time  for  summoning  the  people  to 
Jerusalem.  The  northern  tribes  as  a  whole  refused  the  invita- 
tion in  the  most  scornful  manner,  but  certain  individuals 
accepted  it  with  penitent  hearts.  It  was  a  feast  of  joy,  such 
as  had  not  been  known  since  the  time  of  Solomon  (this  state- 
ment is  not  at  variance  with  2  Kings  xxiii.  22),  affording,  as  it 
did,  once  more  a  representation  and  assurance  of  that  national 
unity  which  had  been  rent  in  twain  ever  since  the  time  of 
Rehoboam.  Caspari  has  entered  into  a  lengthened  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  particular  year  of  Hezekiali's  reign  in  which  this 
passover  was  held.  He  agrees  with  Keil,  that  it  took  place 
after  the  fall  of  Samaria  and  the  deportation  of  the  people  by 
Shalmanassar ;  but  he  does  not  feel  quite  certain  of  his  con- 
clusion. The  question  itself,  however,  is  one  that  ought  not 
to  be  raised  at  all,  if  we  think  the  chronicler  a  trustworthy 
authority.  He  places  this  passover  most  unquestionably  in  the 
second  month  of  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign ;  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  occasioned  by  this,  unless  we  regard  what 
Tiglath-pileser  had  done  to  Israel  as  of  less  importance  than  it 
actually  was.  The  population  that  was  left  behind  was  really 
nothing  more  than  a  remnant;  and,  moreover,  the  chronicler 
draws  an  evident  contrast  between  tribes  and  individuals,  so 
that  he  was  conscious  enough  that  there  were  still  whole  tribes 
of  the  northern  kin  axiom  who  were  settled  in  their  own  homes. 
He  then  states  in  ch.  xxxi.  1,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  (whom  he  calls  "  all  Israel/'  because  a  number  of 
emigrant  Israelites  had  settled  there)  went  forth,  under  the 
influence  of  the  enthusiasm  consequent  upon  the  passover  they 
had  celebrated,  and  broke  in  pieces  the  things  used  in  idolatrous 
worship  throughout  both  kingdoms;  and  in  ch.  xxxi.  2  sqq.,  that 
Hezekiah  restored  the  institutions  of  divine  worship  that  had 
been  discontinued,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  incomes  of 
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the  priests  and  Levites,     Everything  else  that  he  mentions  in 

Hi.  xxxii.  1—26,  31,  belongs  to  B  later  period  than  the  four- 
teenth  year  of  Hesekiah'e  reign  ;  and  so  far  as  it  differs  from 
the  section  in  Isaiah,  which  is  repeated  in  the  book  of  Kings,  it 
is  a  valuable  supplement,  more  especially  with  reference  to  Isa. 
xxii.  8-11  (which  relates  to  precautions  taken  in  the  prospect 
of  the  approaching  Assyrian  siege).  But  the  account  of 
Hezekiah's  wealth  in  ch.  xxxii.  27-29  extends  over  the  whole 
of  his  reign.  The  notice  respecting  the  diversion  of  the  upper 
Gihon  (ch.  xxxii.  30)  reaches  rather  into  the  period  of  the  re- 
turn after  the  Assyrian  catastrophe,  than  into  the  period  before 
it;  but  nothing  can  be  positively  affirmed. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  requisite  acquaintance  with  the 
historical  accounts  which  bear  throughout  upon  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  so  far  as  it  has  for  its  starting-point  and  object  the 
history  of  the  prophet's  own  times,  we  will  now  turn  to  the 
book  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  such  an  insight  into 
its  general  plan  as  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  make  a  proper 
division  of  our  own  work  of  exposition. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  COLLECTION. 

We  may  safely  enter  upon  our  investigation  with  the  pre- 
conceived opinion  that  the  collection  before  us  was  edited  by 
the  prophet  himself.  For,  with  the  exception  of  the  book 
of  Jonah,  which  belongs  to  the  prophetico-historical  writings 
rather  than  to  the  literature  of  prediction,  or  the  prophetical 
writings  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  all  the 
canonical  books  of  prophecy  were  written  and  arranged  by  the 
prophets  whose  names  they  bear.  The  most  important  to  our 
purpose  is  the  analogy  of  the  larger  books  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  No  one  denies  that  Ezekiel  prepared  his  work  for 
publication  exactly  as  it  lies  before  us  now  ;  and  Jeremiah  in- 
forms us  himself,  that  he  collected  and  published  his  prophecies 
on  two  separate  occasions.  Both  collections  are  arranged 
according  to  the  two  different  points  of  view  of  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  order  of  time,  which  are  interwoven  the  one 
with  the  other.  And  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  collection 
of  Isaiah's  prophecies.  As  a  whole,  it  is  arranged  chrono- 
logically.    The  dates  given  in  ch.  vi.  1,  vii.  1,  xiv.  28,  xx.  1, 
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xxxvi.  1,  are  so  many  points  in  a  progressive  line.  The  three 
principal  divisions  also  form  a  chronological  series.  For  ch. 
i.-vi.  set  forth  the  ministry  of  Isaiah  under  Uzziah-Jotham  ; 
ch.  vii.-xxxix.,  his  ministry  under  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah  down  to 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  latter  ;  whilst  ch.  xl.-lxvi., 
assuming  their  authenticity,  were  the  latest  productions  of  the 
deepest  inner-life,  and  were  committed  directly  to  writing.  In 
the  central  part,  the  Ahaz  group  (ch.  vii.-xii.)  also  precedes 
the  Hezekiah  group  (ch.  xiii.-xxxix.)  chronologically.  But 
the  order  of  time  is  interrupted  in  several  places  by  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject-matter,  which  was  of  greater  importance 
to  the  prophet.  The  address  in  ch.  i.  is  not  the  oldest,  but  is 
placed  at  the  head  as  an  introduction  to  the  whole.  The  con- 
secration of  the  prophet  (ch.  vi.),  which  ought  to  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Uzziah-Jotham  group,  if  it  relates  to  his 
original  consecration  to  his  office,  is  placed  at  the  end,  where 
it  looks  both  backwards  and  forwards,  as  a  prophecy  that  was 
in  course  of  fulfilment.  The  Ahaz  group,  which  follows  next 
(ch.  vii.-xii.),  is  complete  in  itself,  and,  as  it  were,  from  one 
casting.  And  in  the  Hezekiah  group  (ch.  xiii.-xxxix.)  the 
chronological  order  is  frequently  interrupted  again.  The  pro- 
phecies against  the  nations  (ch.  xiv.  24-xxii.),  which  belong  to 
the  Assyrian  period,  have  a  massa  upon  Babel,  the  city  of  the 
world's  power,  for  their  opening  piece  (ch.  xiii.-xiv.  23);  amassa 
upon  Tyre,  the  city  of  the  world's  commerce,  which  was  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  for  their  finale  (ch.  xxiii.)  ;  and  a 
shorter  massa  upon  Babel,  for  a  party-wall  dividing  the  cycle 
into  two  halves  (ch.  xxi.  1—10)  ;  and  all  the  prophecies  upon  the 
nations  run  into  a  grand  apocalyptic  epilogue  (ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.), 
like  rivers  into  a  sea.  The  first  part  of  the  Hezekiah  group, 
the  contents  of  which  are  pre-eminently  ethnic  (ch.  xiii.-xxvii.), 
are  interwoven  with  passages  which  may  not  have  been  com- 
posed till  after  the  fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  The 
grand  epilogue  (ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv.),  in  which  the  second  portion 
of  the  Hezekiah  group  dies  away,  is  also  another  such  passage. 
This  second  part  is  occupied  chiefly  with  the  fate  of  Judah, 
the  judgment  inflicted  upon  Judah  by  the  imperial  power  of 
Assyria,  and  the  deliverance  which  awaited  it  (ch.  xxvii.-xxxiii.). 
This  prediction  closes  with  a  declaration,  in  ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv., 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  judgment  of  God  upon  the  world  of 
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Israel's  foei ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  redemption  of 
Israel  itself.  This  passage,  which  was  composed  after  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Ilezekiah's  reign,  is  followed  by  the  historical 
portions  (ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.),  which  enclose  in  a  historical  frame 
the  predictions  of  Isaiah  delivered  when  the  Assyrian  cata- 
strophe was  close  at  hand,  and  furnish  us  with  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  not  only  of  ch.  vii.-xxxv.,  but  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
also. 

Taking  the  book  of  Isaiah,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  lies  before  us,  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
halves,  viz.  ch.  i.  to  xxxix.,  and  ch.  xl.  to  lxvi.  The  former 
consists  of  seven  parts,  the  latter  of  three.  The  first  half  may 
be  called  the  Assyrian,  as  the  goal  to  which  it  points  is  the  down- 
fall of  Asshur ;  the  second  the  Babylonian,  as  its  goal  is  the 
deliverance  from  Babel.  The  first  half,  however,  is  not  purely 
Assyrian ;  but  there  are  Babylonian  pieces  introduced  among 
the  Assyrian,  and  such  others,  as  a  rule,  as  break  apocalyptically 
through  the  limited  horizon  of  the  latter.  The  following  are 
the  seven  divisions  in  the  first  half.  (1.)  Prophecies  founded 
upon  the  growing  obduracy  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  (ch. 
ii.-vi.).  (2.)  The  consolation  of  Immanuel  under  the  Assyrian 
oppressions  (ch.  vii.-xii.).  These  two  form  a  syzygy,  which  con- 
cludes with  a  psalm  of  the  redeemed  (ch.  xii.),  the  echo,  in  the 
last  days,  of  the  song  at  the  Bed  Sea.  The  whole  is  divided 
by  the  consecration  of  the  prophet  (ch.  vi.),  which  looks  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  threatenings  and  promises.  It  is 
introduced  by  a  summary  prologue  (ch.  i.),  in  which  the  prophet, 
standing  midway  between  Moses  and  Jesus  the  Christ,  com- 
mences in  the  style  of  the  great  Mosaic  ode.  (3.)  Predictions 
of  the  judgment  and  salvation  of  the  heathen,  which  belong,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  judgment,  though 
they  are  enclosed  and  divided  by  Babylonian  portions.  For,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  an  oracle  concerning  Babel,  the  city 
of  the  world-power,  forms  the  introduction  (ch.  xiii.-xiv.  23)  ; 
an  oracle  concerning  Tyre,  the  city  of  the  world's  commerce, 
which  was  to  receive  its  mortal  wound  from  the  Chaldeans,  the 
conclusion  (ch.  xxiii.) ;  and  a  second  oracle  on  the  desert  by 
the  sea,  i.e.  Babel,  the  centre  (ch.  xxi.  1-10).  (4.)  To  this  so 
thoughtfully  arranged  collection  of  predictions  concerning  the 
nations  outside  the  Israeli tish  pale,  there  is  attached  a  grand 
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apocalyptic  prophecy  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  and  the  last 
things  (ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.),  which  gives  it  a  background  that 
fades  away  into  eternity,  and  forms  with  it  a  second  syzygy. 
(5.)  From  these  eschatological  distances  the  prophet  returns  to 
the  realities  of  the  present  and  of  the  immediate  future,  and 
describes  the  revolt  from  Asshur,  and  its  consequences  (ch.  xxviii.- 
xxxiii.).  The  central  point  of  this  group  is  the  prophecy  of  the 
precious  corner-stone  laid  in  Zion.  (6.)  This  is  also  paired  off 
by  the  prophet  with  a  far-reaching  eschatological  prediction  of 
revenge  and  redemption  for  the  church  (ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv.),  in 
which  we  already  hear,  as  in  a  prelude,  the  keynote  of  ch. 
xl.-lxvi.  (7.)  After  these  three  syzygies  we  are  carried  back, 
in  the  first  two  historical  accounts  of  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  into  the 
Assyrian  times,  whilst  the  other  two  show  us  in  the  distance 
the  future  entanglement  with  Babylon,  which  was  commencing 
already.  These  four  accounts  are  arranged  without  regard  to 
the  chronological  order,  so  that  one  half  looks  backwards  and 
the  other  forwards,  and  thus  the  two  halves  of  the  book  are 
clasped  together.  The  prophecy  in  ch.  xxxix.  5-7  stands 
between  these  two  halves  like  a  sign-post,  with  the  inscription 
"  To  Babylon  "  upon  it.  It  is  thither  that  the  further  course  of 
Israel's  history  tends.  There,  from  this  time  forward,  is  Isaiah 
buried  in  spirit  with  his  people.  And  there,  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi., 
he  proclaims  to  the  Babylonian  exiles  their  approaching  deli- 
verance. The  trilogical  arrangement  of  this  book  of  consola- 
tion has  been  scarcely  disputed  by  any  one,  since  it  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Riickert  in  his  Translation  and  Exposition  of 
Hebrew  Prophets  (1831).  It  is  divided  into  three  sections,  each 
containing  three  times  three  addresses,  with  a  kind  of  refrain 
at  the  close. 


THE  CRITICAL  QUESTIONS. 

The  collection  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  is  thus  a  complete  work, 
most  carefully  and  skilfully  arranged.  It  is  thoroughly  worthy 
of  the  prophet.  Nevertheless,  we  should  be  unable  to  attribute 
it  to  him  in  its  present  form,  (1)  if  it  were  impossible  that  ch. 
xiii.-xiv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  xxiii.,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxv.,  could 
have  been  composed  by  Isaiah,  and  (2)  if  the  historical  accounts 
in  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  2  Kings  xviii. 
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13  xx.  19,  have  been  copied  from  the  book  of  Kings,  or  even 
directly  from  the  national  annals.  For  if  the  prophecies  in 
question  be  taken  away,  the  beautiful  whole  unquestionably 
falls  into  a  confused  quodlibet,  more  especially  the  book  against 
the  nations  ;  and  if  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  were  not  written  directly 
by  Isaiah,  the  two  halves  of  the  collection  would  be  left  without 
a  clasp  to  bind  them  together.  It  would  be  irregular  to  think 
of  deciding  the  critical  questions  bearing  upon  this  point  now, 
instead  of  taking  them  up  in  connection  with  our  exegetical 
inquiries,  At  the  same  time,  we  will  put  the  reader  in  posses- 
sion at  once  of  the  more  general  points,  which  cause  us  to 
dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  the  modern  critics,  who  regard 
the  book  of  Isaiah  as  an  anthology  composed  of  the  productions 
of  different  authorSc 

The  critical  treatment  of  Isaiah  commenced  as  follows  : — It 
began  with  the  second  part.  Koppe  first  of  all  expressed  some 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  ch.  1.  Doderlein  then  gave 
utterance  to  a  decided  suspicion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
whole ;  and  Justi,  followed  by  Eichhorn,  Paulus,  and  Bertholdt, 
raised  this  suspicion  into  firm  assurance  that  the  whole  was 
spurious.  The  result  thus  obtained  could  not  possibly  continue 
without  reaction  upon  the  first  part.  Rosenmuller,  who  was 
always  very  dependent  upon  his  predecessors,  was  the  first  to 
question  whether  the  oracle  against  Babylon  in  ch.  xiii.-xiv.  23 
was  really  Isaiah's,  as  the  heading  affirms ;  and  to  his  great 
relief,  Justi  and  Paulus  undertook  the  defence  of  his  position. 
Further  progress  was  now  made.  With  the  first  oracle  against 
Babylon  in  ch.  xiii.-xiv.  23,  the  second,  in  ch.  xxi.  1-10,  was 
also  condemned ;  and  Rosenmuller  was  justly  astonished  when 
Gesenius  dropped  the  former,  but  maintained  that  the  argu- 
ments with  regard  to  the  latter  were  inconclusive.  There  still 
remained  the  oracle  against  Tyre  in  ch.  xxiii.,  which  might 
either  be  left  as  Isaiah's,  or  attributed  to  a  younger  unknown 
prophet,  according  to  the  assumption  that  it  predicted  the 
destruction  of  Tyre  by  Assyrians  or  by  Chaldeans.  Eichhorn, 
followed  by  Rosenmuller,  decided  that  it  was  not  genuine. 
But  Gesenius  understood  by  the  destroyers  the  Assyrians;  and 
as  the  prophecy  consequently  did  not  extend  beyond  Isaiah's 
horizon,  he  defended  its  authenticity.  Thus  the  Babylonian 
series  was   set  aside,  or  at  any  rate  pronounced  thoroughly 
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suspicious.  But  the  keen  eyes  of  the  critics  made  still  further 
discoveries.  Eichhorn  found  a  play  upon  words  in  the  cycle  of 
predictions  in  ch.  xjxiv.-xxvii.,  which  was  unworthy  of  Isaiah. 
Gesenius  detected  an  allegorical  announcement  of  the  fall  of 
Babylon.  Consequently  they  both  condemned  these  three 
chapters ;  and  it  had  its  effect,  for  Ewald  transferred  them  to 
the  time  of  Cambyses.  Still  shorter  work  was  made  with  the 
cycle  of  predictions  in  ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv.,  on  account  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  second  part.  Rosenmuller  pronounced  it,  without 
reserve,  "  a  song  composed  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  when  it  was  approaching  its  termination."  This  is 
the  true  account  of  the  origin  of  the  criticism  upon  Isaiah. 
It  was  in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  rationalism  that  it  attained 
its  maturity.  Its  first  attempts  were  very  juvenile.  The 
names  of  its  founders  have  been  almost  forgotten.  It  was 
Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and  Ewald,  who  first  raised  it  to  the  eminence 
of  a  science. 

If  we  take  our  stand  upon  this  eminence,  we  find  that  the 
book  of  Isaiah  contains  prophecies  by  Isaiah  himself,  and  also 
prophecies  by  persons  who  were  either  directly  or  indirectly  his 
disciples.  The  New  Testament  passages  in  which  the  second 
half  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  cited  as  Isaiah's,  are  no  proof  to 
the  contrary,  since  Ps.  ii.,  for  example,  which  has  no  heading 
at  all,  is  cited  in  Acts  iv.  25  as  David's,  merely  because  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  Davidic  Psalter,  and  no  critic  would  ever  feel  that 
he  was  bound  by  that.  But  many  objections  present  themselves 
to  such  a  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  of  the  kind  can 
be  pointed  out  in  any  of  the  other  canonical  books  of  prophecy, 
except  indeed  the  book  of  Zechariah,  in  which  ch.  ix.-xiv.  is  said 
to  stand  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  accord- 
ing to  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  others;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  is  attributed  to  a  later  prophet  than  Isaiah, 
whereas  Zech.  ix.-xiv.  is  attributed  to  one  or  two  prophets 
before  the  time  of  Zechariah.  But  even  De  Wette,  who  main- 
tained, in  the  first  three  editions  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  that  Zech.  ix.-xiv.  was  written  before  the  captivity, 
altered  his  views  in  the  fourth  edition  ;  and  Kohler  has  lately 
confirmed  the  unity  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  after  an  unbiassed 
investigation.  It  is  Zechariah  himself  who  prophesies  of  the 
last  times  in  ch.  ix.-xiv.,  in  images  drawn  from  the  past,  and 
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possibly  with  the  introduction  of  earlier  oracles.  It  remains, 
therefore,  that  not  a  single  book  of  prophecy  is  open  to  any 
such  doubts  as  to  the  unity  of  its  authorship ;  and  Hitzig 
admits  that  even  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  although  interpolated, 
does  not  contain  spurious  sections.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  something  extraordinary  might  have  taken  place 
in  connection  with  the  book  of  Isaiah.  But  there  are  grave 
objections  even  to  such  an  assumption  as  this  in  the  face  of 
existing  facts.  For  example,  it  would  be  a  marvellous  occur- 
rence in  the  history  of  chances,  for  such  a  number  of  predictions 
of  this  particular  kind  to  have  been  preserved, — all  of  them 
bearing  so  evidently  the  marks  of  Isaiah's  style,  that  for  two 
thousand  years  they  have  been  confounded  with  his  own 
prophecies.  It  would  be  equally  marvellous  that  the  historians 
should  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  authors  of  these  pro- 
phecies ;  and  thirdly,  it  would  be  very  strange  that  the  names 
of  these  particular  prophets  should  have  shared  the  common 
fate  of  being  forgotten,  although  they  must  all  have  lived 
nearer  to  the  compiler's  own  times  than  the  old  model  prophet, 
whose  style  they  imitated.  It  is  true  that  these  difficulties  are 
not  conclusive  proofs  to  the  contrary ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they 
are  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  traditional  authorship  of  the 
prophecies  attacked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weight  of  this 
tradition  is  not  properly  appreciated  by  opponents.  Wilful 
contempt  of  external  testimony,  and  frivolity  in  the  treatment 
of  historical  data,  have  been  from  the  very  first  the  fundamental 
evils  apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  modern  critics  have 
handled  the  questions  relating  to  Isaiah.  These  critics  approach 
everything  that  is  traditional  with  the  presumption  that  it  is 
false;  and  whoever  would  make  a  scientific  impression  upon 
them,  must  first  of  all  declare  right  fearlessly  his  absolute 
superiority  to  the  authority  of  tradition.  Now  tradition  is 
certainly  not  infallible.  No  more  are  the  internal  grounds  of 
the  so-called  higher  criticism,  especially  in  the  questions  relating 
to  Isaiah.  And  in  the  case  before  us,  the  external  testimony  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  relation  in  which  Zephaniah  and 
Jeremiah,  the  two  most  reproductive  prophets,  stand  not  only 
to  ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  but  also  to  the  suspected  sections  of  the  first 
half.  They  had  these  prophecies  in  their  possession,  since  they 
evidently  copy  them,  and  incorporate  passages  taken  from  them 
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into  their  own  prophecies ;  a  fact  which  Caspari  has  most 
conclusively  demonstrated,  but  which  not  one  of  the  negative 
critics  has  ventured  to  look  fairly  in  the  face,  or  to  set  aside  by 
counter-proofs  of  equal  force.  Moreover,  although  the  sus- 
pected prophecies  do  indeed  contain  some  things  for  which 
vouchers  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  rest  of  the  book,  yet  the 
marks  which  are  distinctly  characteristic  of  Isaiah  outweigh  by 
far  these  peculiarities,  which  have  been  picked  out  with  such 
care  ;  and  even  in  the  prophecies  referred  to,  it  is  Isaiah's  spirit 
which  animates  the  whole,  Isaiah's  heart  which  beats,  and 
Isaiah's  fiery  tongue  which  speaks  in  both  the  substance  and 
the  form.  Again,  the  type  of  the  suspected  prophecies — which, 
if  they  are  genuine,  belong  to  the  prophet's  latest  days — is  not 
thoroughly  opposed  to  the  type  of  the  rest ;  on  the  contrary, 
those  prophecies  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  present 
many  a  point  of  contact  with  this  ;  and  even  the  transfigured 
form  and  richer  eschatological  contents  of  the  disputed  prophecies 
have  their  preludes  there.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  this  great 
variety  of  ideas  and  forms,  especially  in  Isaiah,  who  is  con- 
fessedly the  most  universal  of  all  the  prophets,  even  if  we  only 
look  at  those  portions  which  are  admitted  to  be  genuine,  and 
who  varies  his  style  in  so  masterly  a  way  to  suit  the  demands 
of  his  materials,  his  attitude,  and  his  purpose.  One  might 
suppose  that  these  three  counter-proofs,  which  can  be  followed 
up  even  to  the  most  minute  details,  would  have  some  weight ; 
but  for  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  many  others,  they  have  absolutely 
none.  Why  not?  These  critics  think  it  impossible  that  the  world- 
wide empire  of  Babel,  and  its  subsequent  transition  to  Medes 
and  Persians,  should  have  been  foreseen  by  Isaiah  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah.  Hitzig  affirms  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  the 
very  same  caligo  futuri  covered  the  eyes  of  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  generally,  as  that  to  which  the  human  race  was  con- 
demned during  the  time  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  standing. 
Ewald  speaks  of  the  prophets  in  incomparably  higher  terms ; 
but  even  to  him  the  prophetic  state  was  nothing  more  than  a 
blazing  up  of  the  natural  spark  which  lies  slumbering  in  every 
man,  more  especially  in  Ewald  himself.  These  two  coryphcei  of 
the  modern  critical  school  find  themselves  hemmed  in  between 
the  two  foregone  conclusions,  u There  is  no  true  prophecy," 
and   "  There   is  no  true  miracle."     They  call    their  criticism 
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free  ;  but  when  examined  more  closely,  it  is  in  a  vice.  In 
this  vice  it  has  two  magical  formularies,  with  which  it  fortifies 
itself  against  any  impression  from  historical  testimony.  It 
either  turns  the  prophecies  into  merely  retrospective  glances 
(yaticinia  post  eventum),  as  it  does  the  account  of  miracles  into 
sagas  and  myths  ;  or  it  places  the  events  predicted  so  close  to 
the  prophet's  own  time,  that  there  was  no  need  of  inspiration, 
but  only  of  combination,  to  make  the  foresight  possible.  This 
is  all  that  it  can  do.  Now  we  could  do  more  than  this.  We 
could  pronounce  all  the  disputed  prophecies  the  production  of 
other  authors  than  Isaiah,  without  coming  into  contact  with 
any  dogmatical  assumptions :  we  could  even  boast,  as  in  the 
critical  analysis  of  the  historical  books,  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  history  of  literature  was  enriched  through  this  analysis  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah.  And  if  we  seem  to  despise  these  riches, 
we  simply  yield  to  the  irresistible  force  of  external  and  internal 
evidence.  This  applies  even  to  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  For  whilst  it  is 
true  that  the  text  of  the  book  of  Kings  is  the  better  of  the  two, 
yet,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  prove,  the  true  relation  is  this,  that 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  did  not  obtain  the  parallel 
section  (2  Kings  xviii.  13— xx.  19)  from  any  other  source  than 
the  book  of  Isaiah.  We  have  similar  evidence  in  2  Kings 
xxiv.  18  sqq.  and  xxv.,  as  compared  with  Jer.  lii.,  that  the  text 
of  a  passage  may  sometimes  be  preserved  in  greater  purity  in 
a  secondary  work  than  in  the  original  work  from  which  it  was 
taken.  It  wras  Isaiah's  prophetico-historical  pen  which  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  accounts  in  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  The  prophet 
not  only  wrote  a  special  history  of  Uzziah,  according  to  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  22,  but  he  also  incorporated  historical  notices  of  Isaiah 
in  his  "  vision"  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32).  We  reserve  the  fuller 
demonstration  of  all  this.  For  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  wre 
consider  ourselves  warranted  in  rejecting  those  tendencies  of 
modern  criticism,  to  wrhich  naturalistic  views  of  the  world  have 
dictated  at  the  very  outset  full-blown  negative  results,  and  we 
do  so  on  the  ground  of  supernatural  facts  of  personal  experi- 
ence ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  dis- 
pute the  well-founded  rights  of  criticism  as  such.  For  centuries, 
yea,  for  thousands  of  years,  no  objection  was  raised  as  to  the 
Davidic  origin  of  a  psalm  headed  "  a  psalm  of  David"  to  say 
nothing  of  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  ;  and  therefore  no  such  objection 
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was  refuted.  Apart  from  the  whims  of  a  few  individuals,1 
which  left  no  traces  behind  them,  it  was  universally  assumed  by 
both  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  down  to  the  last  century, 
that  all  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  had  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  their  one  auctor  primarius,  and  for  their  immediate 
authors  the  men  by  whose  names  they  are  called.  But  when 
the  church  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  began  to  test  and 
sift  what  had  been  handed  down  ;  when  the  rapid  progress 
that  was  made  in  classical  and  oriental  philology  compelled  the 
students  of  the  Scriptures  to  make  larger  if  not  higher  demands 
upon  themselves ;  when  their  studies  were  directed  to  the  lin- 
guistic, historical,  archseological,  aesthetic — in  short,  the  human — 
side  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  comprehend 
the  several  aspects  presented  by  sacred  literature  in  their  pro- 
gressive development  and  relation  to  one  another, — Christian 
science  put  forth  many  branches  that  had  never  been  anticipated 
till  then  ;  and  biblical  criticism  sprang  up,  which  from  that  time 
forward  has  been  not  only  an  inalienable,  but  a  welcome  and 
even  necessary,  member  in  the  theological  science  of  the  church. 
That  school  of  criticism,  indeed,  which  will  not  rest  till  all 
miracles  and  prophecies,  which  cannot  be  set  aside  exegetically, 
have  been  eliminated  critically,  must  be  regarded  by  the  church 
as  self-condemned  ;  but  the  labour  of  a  spiritual  criticism,  and 
one  truly  free  in  spirit,  will  not  only  be  tolerated,  because  "  the 
spiritual  man  discerneth  all  things"  (1  Cor.  ii.  15),  but  will  be 
even  fostered,  and  not  looked  upon  as  suspicious,  although  its 
results  should  seem  objectionable  to  minds  that  are  weakly 
strung,  and  stand  in  a  false  and  fettered  attitude  in  relation  to 
the  Scriptures.  For  it  will  be  no  more  offended  that  the  word 
of  God  should  appear  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  than  that  Christ 
Himself  should  do  so ;  and,  moreover,  criticism  not  only  brings 
any  blemishes  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  light,  but  affords  an 
ever-deepening  insight  into  its  hidden  glory.  It  makes  the 
sacred  writings,  as  they  lie  before  us,  live  again ;  it  takes  us 
into  its  very  laboratory ;  and  without  it  we  cannot  possibly* 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  production  of  the  biblical 
books. 

1  E.g.  that  of  Abenezra,  who  regarded  king  Jehoiakim,  who  was  set  free 
in  the  thirty -seventh  year  of  his  Babylonian  captivity,  as  the  author  of  Isa. 
xl.-lx. 
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1\  POSITION   IN   ITS  EXISTING  STATE. 

It  was  it  the  time  of  the  Reformation  also  that  historico- 
grammatical  exposition  first  originated  with  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  the  task  that  it  had  to  perform.  It  was  then  that  the  first 
attempt  was  made,  under  the  influence  of  the  revival  of  classi- 
cal studies,  and  with  the  help  of  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
obtained  from  Jewish  teachers,  to  find  out  the  one  true  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  tedious  jugglery 
of  multiplex  Scripturce  sensus.  But  very  little  was  accomplished 
in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  for  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

Calvin's  Commentarii  answer  the  expectations  with  which 
we  take  them  up ;  but  Luther's  Scholia  are  nothing  but  col- 
lege notes,  of  the  most  meagre  description.  The  productions 
of  Grotius,  which  are  generally  valuable,  are  insignificant  in 
Isaiah,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  prophets.  He  mixes  up 
things  sacred  and  profane,  and,  because  unable  to  follow  pro- 
phecy in  its  flight,  cuts  off  its  wings.  Aug.  Varenius  of  Rostock 
wrote  the  most  learned  commentary  of  all  those  composed  by 
writers  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  school,  and  one  that  even  now 
is  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  though  learned,  it  is  too  great  a 
medley,  and  written  without  discipline  of  mind.  Campegius 
Vitringa  (f  1722)  threw  all  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  into 
the  shade,  and  none  even  of  his  successors  approach  him  in 
spirit,  keenness,  and  scholarship.  His  Commentary  on  Isaiah 
is  still  incomparably  the  greatest  of  all  the  exegetical  works 
upon  the  Old  Testament.  The  weakest  thing  in  the  Commen- 
tary is  the  allegorical  exposition,  which  is  appended  to  the 
grammatical  and  historical  one.  In  this  the  temperate  pupil 
of  the  Cocceian  school  is  dependent  upon  what  was  then  the 
prevalent  style  of  commentary  in  Holland,  where  there  was  an 
utter  absence  of  all  appreciation  of  the  "  complex-apoteles- 
matical"  character  of  prophecy,  whilst  the  most  minute  allusions 
were  traced  in  the  prophets  to  events  connected  with  the  history 
of  both  the  world  and  the  church.  The  shady  sides  of  the 
Commentary  are  generally  the  first  to  present  themselves  to  the 
reader's  eye ;  but  the  longer  he  continues  to  use  it,  the  more 
highly  does  he  learn  to  value  it.  There  is  deep  research  every- 
where, but  nowhere  a  luxuriance  of  dry  and  dead  scholarship. 
The  author's  heart  is  in  his  work.     He  sometimes  halts  in  his 
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toilsome  path  of  inquiry,  and  gives  vent  to  loud,  rapturous 
exclamations.  But  the  rapture  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  Robert  Lowth,  who  never  gets  below  the 
surface,  who  alters  the  Masoretic  text  at  his  pleasure,  and  goes 
no  further  than  an  aesthetic  admiration  of  the  form. 

The  modern  acre  of  exegesis  commenced  with  that  destructive 
theology  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
pulled  down  without  being  able  to  build.  But  even  this  demo- 
lition was  not  without  good  result.  The  negative  of  anything 
divine  and  eternal  in  the  Scriptures  secured  a  fuller  recognition 
of  its  human  and  temporal  side,  bringing  out  the  charms  of  its 
poetry,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the  concrete 
reality  of  its  history.  Rosenmuller's  Scholia  are  a  careful, 
lucid,  and  elegant  compilation,  founded  for  the  most  part  upon 
Vitringa,  and  praiseworthy  not  only  for  the  judicious  character 
of  the  selection  made,  but  also  for  the  true  earnestness  which  is 
displayed,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  frivolity  e  The  decidedly 
rationalistic  Commentary  of  Gesenius  is  more  independent  in  its 
verbal  exegesis  ;  displays  great  care  in  its  historical  expositions  ; 
and  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for  its  pleasing  and  transparent 
style,  for  the  survey  which  it  gives  of  the  whole  of  the  literature 
bearing  upon  Isaiah,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
author  avails  himself  of  all  the  new  sources  of  grammatical  and 
historical  knowledge  that  have  been  opened  since  the  days  of 
Vitringa.  Hitzig's  Commentary  is  his  best  work  in  our  opinion, 
excelling  as  it  does  in  exactness  and  in  the  sharpness  and 
originality  of  its  grammatical  criticisms,  as  well  as  in  delicate 
tact  in  the  discovery  of  the  train  of  thought  and  in  thorough- 
ness and  precision  in  the  exposition  of  well-pondered  results  ; 
but  it  is  also  disfigured  by  rash  pseudo-critical  caprice,  and  by 
a  studiously  profane  spirit,  utterly  unaffected  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  Hendewerk's  Commentary  is  often  very  weak  in 
philological  and  historical  exposition.  The  style  of  description 
is  broad,  but  the  eye  of  the  disciple  of  Herbart  is  too  dim  to 
distinguish  Israelitish  prophecy  from  heathen  poetry,  and  the 
politics  of  Isaiah  from  those  of  Demosthenes.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  fail  to  observe  the  thoughtful  diligence  displayed,  and 
the  anxious  desire  to  point  out  the  germs  of  eternal  truths, 
although  the  author  is  fettered  even  in  this  by  his  philosophical 
standpoint.     Ewald's  natural  penetration  is  universally  recog- 
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nised,  as  well  as  the  noble  enthusiasm  with  which  he  dives  into 
the  contents  of  the  prophetical  books,  in  which  he  finds  an 
eternal  presence.  His  earnest  endeavours  to  obtain  deep  views 
are  to  a  certain  extent  rewarded.  But  there  is  something 
irritating  in  the  self-sufficiency  with  which  he  ignores  nearly 
all  his  predecessors,  the  dictatorial  assumption  of  his  criticism, 
his  false  and  often  nebulous  pathos,  and  his  unqualified  identi- 
fication of  his  own  opinions  with  truth  itself.  He  is  a  perfect 
master  in  the  characteristics  of  the  prophets,  but  his  translations 
of  them  are  stiff,  and  hardly  to  any  one's  taste.  Umbreit's 
Practical  Commentary  on  Isaiah  is  a  useful  and  stimulating 
production,  exhibiting  a  deep  aesthetic  and  religious  sensibility 
to  the  glory  of  the  prophetic  word,  which  manifests  itself  in 
lofty  poetic  language,  heaping  image  upon  image,  and,  as  it 
were,  never  coming  down  from  the  cothurnus.  Knobel's  prose 
is  the  very  opposite  extreme.  The  precision  and  thoroughness 
of  this  scholar,  the  third  edition  of  whose  Commentary  on 
Isaiah  was  one  of  his  last  works  (he  died  25th  May  1863), 
deserve  the  most  grateful  acknowledgment,  whether  from  a 
philological  or  an  archaeological  point  of  view ;  but  his  peculiar 
triviality,  which  amounts  almost  to  an  affectation,  seems  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  work,  whilst  his  excessive 
tendency  to  "  historize  "  (historisiren,  i.e.  to  give  a  purely  his- 
torical interpretation  to  everything)  makes  him  blind  even  to 
the  poetry  of  the  form.  Drechsler's  Commentary  was  a  great 
advance  in  the  exposition  of  Isaiah.  He  was  only  able  to  carry 
it  out  himself  as  far  as  ch.  xxvii. ;  but  it  was  completed  by 
Delitzsch  and  H.  A.  Hahn  of  Greifswald  (f  1st  Dec.  1861), 
with  the  use  of  Drechsler's  notes,  though  they  contained  very 
little  that  was  of  any  service  in  relation  to  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  This 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  the  best  commentary  upon  Isaiah 
that  had  appeared  since  the  time  of  Vitringa,  more  especially 
the  portion  on  ch.  xiii. -xxvii.  Its  peculiar  excellency  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  exposition  of  single  sentences,  which  is  un- 
satisfactory, on  account  of  the  comminuting,  glossatorial  style 
of  its  exegesis,  and,  although  diligent  and  thorough  enough,  is 
unequal  and  by  no  means  productive,  more  especially  from  a 
grammatical  point  of  view ;  but  in  the  spiritual  and  spirited 
grasp  of  the  whole,  the  deep  insight  which  it  exhibits  into  the 
character  and  ideas  of  the  prophet  and  of  prophecy,  its  vigorous 
VOL.  i.  e 
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penetration  mto  the  very  heart  of  the  plan  and  substance  of 
the  whole  book.     In  the  meantime  (1850),  there  had  appeared 
the  Commentary  written  by  the  catholic  Professor  Peter  Schegg, 
which  follows  the  Vulgate,  although  with  as  little  slavishness 
as  possible,  and  contains  many  good  points,  especially  the  re- 
marks relating  to  the  history  of  translation.     At  the  same  time 
there  also  appeared  the   Commentary   of   Ernst    Meier,   the 
Tubingen  orientalist,  which  did  not  get  beyond  the  first  half. 
If  ever  any  one  was  specially  called  to  throw  fresh  light  upon 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  it  was  C.  P.  Caspari  of  Christiania ;  but  all 
that  has  yet  appeared  of   his  Norwegian  Commentary  only 
reaches  to  the  end  of  ch.  v.     Its  further  progress  has  been 
hindered  partly  by  the  exhaustive  thoroughness  at  which  he 
aimed,  and  the  almost  infinite  labour  which  it  involved,  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Grundtvig  controversy  involved  him 
in  the  necessity  of   pursuing  the  most  extensive   studies   in 
ecclesiastical  history.    In  the  meantime,  he  has  so  far  expanded 
his  treatise  om  Serapherne  (on  the  Seraphim),  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  commentary  on  Isa.  vi. ;  and  rich  materials  for 
the  prophetic  sayings  which  follow  may  be  found  in  his  con- 
tributions to  the  introduction  to  the  book  of  Isaiah,  and  to  the 
history  of  Isaiah's  own  times,  which  appeared   as  a  second 
volume   of    our    biblico  -  theological    and    apologetico  -  critical 
Studien  (1848),  his  Programme  on  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war 
(1849),  and  his  comprehensive  and  by  no  means  obsolete  article, 
entitled,  "Jeremiah  a  witness  to  the  genuineness  of  Isa.  xxxiv., 
and  therefore  also  to  that  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  xiii.-xiv.  23,  and 
xxi.  1-10,"  which  appeared  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  d.  ges,  luth. 
Tlieologie  u.  Kirche  (1843),  together  with  an  excursus  on  the 
relation  of  Zephaniah  to  the  disputed  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

We  shall  reserve  those  works  which  treat  more  particularly 
of  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  for  our  special  introduc- 
tion to  that  part.  But  there  are  two  other  distinguished  com- 
mentaries that  we  must  mention  here,  both  of  them  by  Jewish 
scholars :  viz.  that  of  M.  L.  Malbim  (Krotoshin  1849),  which 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  precise  ideas  conveyed  by  synony- 
mous words  and  groups  of  words ;  and  that  of  S.  D.  Luzzatto 
of  Padua, — a  stimulating  work,  entitled  Profeta  Isaia  volgariz- 
zato  e  commentate  ad  uso  degli  Israeliti,  which  aims  throughout 
at  independence,  but  of  which  only  five  parts  have  yet  appeared. 
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N  passing  to  our  exposition  of  the  book,  the  first  thing 
which  strikes  us  is  its  traditional  title  —  Yeshaiah 
(Isaiah).  In  the  book  itself,  and  throughout  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  prophet  is  called 
Yeshayahu ;  and  the  shorter  form  is  found  in  the  latest  books 
as  the  name  of  other  persons.  It  was  a  common  thing  in  the 
very  earliest  times  for  the  shorter  forms  of  such  names  to  be 
used  interchangeably  with  the  longer;  but  in  later  times  the 
shorter  was  the  only  form  employed,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
the  one  adopted  in  the  traditional  title.  The  name  is  a  com- 
pound one,  and  signifies  "  Jehovah's  salvation."  The  prophet 
was  conscious  that  it  was  not  merely  by  accident  that  he  bore 
this  name;  for  y&  (he  shall  save)  and  njnfcS*  (salvation)  are 
among  his  favourite  words.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact,  that  he 
lived  and  moved  altogether  in  the  coming  salvation,  which  was 
to  proceed  from  Jehovah,  and  would  be  realized  hereafter,  when 
Jehovah  should  come  at  last  to  His  people  as  He  had  never 
come  before.  This  salvation  was  the  goal  of  the  sacred  history 
(Heilsgeschichte,  literally,  history  of  salvation) ;  and  Jehovah 
was  the  peculiar  name  of  God  in  relation  to  that  history.  It 
denotes  "  the  existing  one,"  not  however  "  the  always  existing," 
i.e.  eternal,  as  Bunsen  and  the  Jewish  translators  render  it,  but 
u  existing  evermore,"  i.e.  filling  all  history,  and  displaying  His 
glory  therein  in  grace  and  truth.  The  ultimate  goal  of  this 
historical  process,  in  which  God  was  ever  ruling  as  the  abso- 
lutely free  One,  according  to  Hi's  own  self-assertion  in  Ex.  iii. 
14,  was  true  and  essential  salvation,  proceeding  outwards  from 
Israel,  and  eventually  embracing  all  mankind.  In  the  name 
of  the  prophet  the  tetragrammaton  nirp  is  contracted  into  VP 
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(n*)  by  the  dropping  of  the  second  n.  We  may  easily  see  from 
this  contraction  that  the  name  of  God  was  pronounced  with  an 
a  sound,  so  that  it  was  either  called  Yahveh,  or  rather  Yahaveh, 
or  else  Yahvdh,  or  rather  Yahavdh.  According  to  Theodoret,  it 
was  pronounced  'Iafie  (Yahaveh)  by  the  Samaritans;  and  it  is 
written  in  the  same  way  in  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  Deity  given 
in  Epiphanius.  That  the  ah  sound  was«also  a  customary  pronun- 
ciation, may  not  only  be  gathered  from  such  names  as  Jimnah, 
Jimrah,  Jishvah,  Jishpah  (compare  Jithlah,  the  name  of  a  place), 
but  is  also  expressly  attested  by  the  ancient  variations,  Jao, 
JeuOy  Jo  (Jer.  xxiii.  6,  LXX.),  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  mode  of  spelling  adopted  by  Origen  (Jaoia) 
and  Theodoret  (Aia,  not  only  in  quast.  in  Ex.  §  15,  but  also  in 
Fab.  hceret.  v.  4 :  "  Aia  signifies  the  existing  one ;  it  was  pro- 
nounced thus  by  Hebrews,  but  the  Samaritans  call  it  Jabai, 
overlooking  the  force  of  the  word").  The  dull-sounding  long  a 
could  be  expressed  by  omega  quite  as  well  as  by  alpha.  Isidor 
follows  these  and  similar  testimonies,  and  says  (Orig.  vii.  7), 
"  The  tetragrammaton  consisted  of  ia  written  twice  (ia,  ia),  and 
with  this  reduplication  it  constituted  the  unutterable  and  glorious 
name  of  God."  The  Arabic  form  adopted  by  the  Samaritans 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  it  is  to  be  pronounced  Yahve  or 
Yahva.  They  wrote  to  Job  Ludolf  (in  the  Epistola  Samari- 
tana  Sichemitarum  tertia,  published  by  Bruns,  1781),  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  statement  of  Theodoret,  that  they  pronounced  the 
last  syllable  with  damma ;  that  is  to  say,  they  pronounced  the 
name  Yahavoh  ( Yahvoh),  which  was  the  form  in  which  it  was 
written  in  the  last  century  by  iVelthusen,  and  also  by  Muffi  in 
his  Disegno  di  lezioni  e  di  ricerche  sulla  lingua  Ebraica  (Pavia, 
1792).  The  pronunciation  Jehovah  (  Yehovah)  arose  out  of  a 
combination  of  the  keri  and  the  cheihib,  and  has  only  become 
current  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Genebrard  de- 
nounces it  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  Psalms  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  in  opposition  to  Beza,  as  an  intolerable  innovation. 
"  Ungodly  violators  of  what  is  most  ancient,"  he  says,  u  pro- 
faning and  transforming  the  unutterable  name  of  God,  would 
read  Jova  or  Jehova, — a  new,  barbarous,  fictitious,  and  irre- 
ligious word,  that  savours  strongly  of  the  Jove  of  the  heathen." 
Nevertheless  this  Jehova  (Jova)  forced  its  way  into  general 
adoption,  and  we  shall  therefore  retain  it,  notwithstanding  the 
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fact  that  the  o  sound  is  decidedly  wrong.  To  return,  then  :  the 
prophet's  name  signifies  "  Jehovah's  salvation."  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint  it  is  always  written  'Haatas,  with  a  strong  aspirate; 
in  the  Vulgate  it  is  written  Isaias,  and  sometimes  Esaias. 

In  turning  from  the  outward  to  the  inward  title,  which  is 
contained  in  the  book  itself,  there  are  two  things  to  be  observed 
at  the  outset :  (1 .)  The  division  of  the  verses  indicated  by  soph 
pasuk  is  an  arrangement  for  which  the  way  was  prepared  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Talmud,  and  which  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  Masoretic  schools ;  and  consequently  it  reaches  as 
far  back  as  the  extreme  limits  of  the  middle  ages — differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  division  of  verses  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  arrangement  of  the  chapters,  however,  with  the 
indications  of  the  separate  sections  of  the  prophetic  collection, 
is  of  no  worth  to  us,  simply  because  it  is  not  older  than  the 
thirteenth  century.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  originated 
with  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (f  1227) ; 
whilst  others  attribute  it  to  Cardinal  Hugo  of  St  Caro  (f  1262). 
It  is  only  since  the  fifteenth  century  that  it  has  been  actually 
adopted  in  the  text.  (2.)  The  small  ring  or  star  at  the  com- 
mencement points  to  the  footnote,  which  affirms  that  Isa.  i. 
1-28  (where  we  find  the  same  sign  again)  was  the  haphtarah,  or 
concluding  pericope,  taken  from  the  prophets,  which  was  read 
on  the  same  Sabbath  as  the  parashah  from  the  Pentateuch,  in 
Deut.  i.  1  sqq.  It  was,  as  we  shall  afterwrards  see,  a  very 
thoughtful  principle  of  selection  which  led  to  the  combination 
of  precisely  these  two  lessons. 

Title  of  the  collection,  as  given  in  ver.  1 :  "  Seeing  of  Yeshd- 
yahu,  son  of  Amoz,  which  lie  saw  over  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in 
the  days  of  '  Uzziyahu,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Yehizkiyahu,  the 
kings  of  Judah."  Isaiah  is  called  the  "  son  of  Amoz."  There 
is  no  force  in  the  old  Jewish  doctrine  (b.  Megilla  15a),  which 
was  knowTn  to  the  fathers,  that  whenever  the  name  of  a 
prophet's  father  is  given,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  father  was  also 
a  prophet.  And  we  are  just  as  incredulous  about  another  old 
tradition,  to  the  effect  that  Amoz  was  the  brother  of  Amaziah, 
the  father  and  predecessor  of  Uzziah  (b.  Sota  10b).  There  is 
some  significance  in  this  tradition,  however,  even  if  it  is  not 
true.  There  is  something  royal  in  the  nature  and  bearing  of 
Isaiah  throughout.     He  speaks  to  kings  as  if  he  himself  were 
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a  king.  He  confronts  with  majesty  the  magnates  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  imperial  power.  In  his  peculiar  style,  he  occupies 
the  same  place  among  the  prophets  as  Solomon  among  the  kings. 
Under  all  circumstances,  and  in  whatever  state  of  mind,  he  is 
completely  master  of  his  materials — simple,  yet  majestic  in  his 
style — elevated,  yet  without  affectation — and  beautiful,  though 
unadorned.  But  this  regal  character  had  its  roots  somewhere 
else  than  in  the  blood.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty 
is,  that  Isaiah  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem  ;  for  notwithstanding 
his  manifold  prophetic  missions,  we  never  find  him  outside 
Jerusalem.  There  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  children,  and,  as 
we  may  infer  from  ch.  xxii.  1,  and  the  mode  of  his  inter- 
course with  king  Hezekiah,  down  in  the  lower  city.  And  there 
he  laboured  under  the  four  kings  named  in  ver.  1,  viz.  Uzziah 
(who  reigned  52  years,  811-759),  Jotham  (16  years,  759-743), 
Ahaz  (16  years,  743-728),  and  Hezekiah  (29  years,  728-699). 
The  four  kings  are  enumerated  without  a  Vav  cop. ;  there  is  the 
same  asyndeton  enumerativum  as  in  the  titles  to  the  books  of 
Hosea  and  Micah.  Hezekiah  is  there  called  Yehizkiyah,  the 
form  being  almost  the  same  as  ours,  with  the  simple  elision  of 
the  concluding  sound.  The  chronicler  evidently  preferred  the 
fullest  form,  at  the  commencement  as  well  as  the  termination. 
Roorda  imagines  that  the  chronicler  derived  this  ill-shaped  form 
from  the  three  titles,  where  it  is  a  copyist's  error  for  ^i?tro  °r 
n>Ti?!'?1  j  but  the  estimable  grammarian  has  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  same  form  is  found  in  Jer.  xv.  4  and  2  Kings  xx.  10, 
where  no  such  error  of  the  pen  can  have  occurred.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  an  ill-shaped  form,  if,  instead  of  deriving  it  from  the 
piel,  as  Roorda  does,  we  derive  it  from  the  kal  of  the  verb 
("  strong  is  Jehovah,"  an  imperfect  noun  with  a  connecting  e, 
which  is  frequently  met  with  in  proper  names  from  verbal  roots, 
such  as  Jesimiel  from  sim,  1  Chron.  iv.  36  :  vid.  Olshausen, 
§  277,  p.  621).  Under  these  four  kings  Isaiah  laboured,  or,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  ver.  1,  saw  the  sight  which  is  committed  to 
writing  in  the  book  before  us.  Of  all  the  many  Hebrew  syno- 
nyms for  seeing,  njn  (cf.  cernere,  /cplveiv,  and  the  Sanscrit  and 
Persian  kar,  which  is  founded  upon  the  radical  notion  of  cutting 
and  separating)  is  the  standing  general  expression  used  to  denote 
prophetic  perception,  whether  the  form  in  which  the  divine 
revelation  was  made  to  the  prophet  was  in  vision  or  by  word. 
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In  either  case  he  rate  it,  because  he  distinguished  this  divine 
revelation  from  his  own  conceptions  and  thoughts  by  means  of 
that  inner  sense,  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the  noblest 
of  all  the  five  external  senses.  From  this  verb  chazah  there 
came  both  the  abstract  chazon,  seeing,  and  the  more  concrete 
chizzayon,  a  sight  (visum),  which  is  a  stronger  form  of  cliizyon 
(from  chazai  =  chazah).  The  noun  chazon  is  indeed  used  to 
denote  a  particular  sight  (comp.  Isa.  xxix.  7  with  Job  xx.  8, 
xxxiii.  15),  inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  seeing  (visio) ;  but  here 
in  the  title  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  the  abstract  meaning  passes 
over  into  the  collective  idea  of  the  sight  or  vision  in  all  its 
extent,  i.e.  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  wras  seen.  It  is  a 
great  mistake,  therefore,  for  any  one  to  argue  from  the  use  of 
the  wrord  chazon  (vision),  that  ver.  la  was  originally  nothing 
more  than  the  heading  to  the  first  prophecy,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  the  addition  of  ver.  lb  that  it  received  the  stamp  of  a  general 
title  to  the  whole  book.  There  is  no  force  in  the  argument. 
Moreover,  the  chronicler  knew  the  book  of  Isaiah  by  this  title 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  32)  ;  and  the  titles  of  other  books  of  prophecy, 
such  as  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  and  Zephaniah,  are  very  similar. 
A  more  plausible  argument  in  favour  of  the  twofold  origin  of 
ver.  1  has  been  lately  repeated  by  Schegg  and  Meier,  namely, 
that  whilst  "  Judah  and  Jerusalem"  are  appropriate  enough  as 
defining  the  object  of  the  first  prophecy,  the  range  is  too 
limited  to  apply  to  all  the  prophecies  that  follow ;  since  their 
object  is  not  merely  Judah,  including  Jerusalem,  but  they  are 
also  directed  against  foreign  nations,  and  at  ch.  vii.  the  king  of 
Israel,  including  Samaria,  also  comes  within  the  horizon  of  the 
prophet's  vision.  And  in  the  title  to  the  book  of  Micah,  both 
kingdoms  are  distinctly  named.  But  it  was  necessary  there, 
inasmuch  as  Micah  commences  at  once  with  the  approaching 
overthrow  of  Samaria.  Here  the  designation  is  a  central  one. 
Even,  according  to  the  well-known  maxims  a  potiori,  and  a 
proximo,  fit  denominatio,  it  would  not  be  unsuitable ;  but  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  are  really  and  essentially  the  sole  object  of  the 
prophet's  vision.  For  within  the  largest  circle  of  the  imperial 
powers  there  lies  the  smaller  one  of  the  neighbouring  nations  ; 
and  in  this  again,  the  still  more  limited  one  of  all  Israel,  in- 
cluding Samaria ;  and  within  this  the  still  smaller  one  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.     And  all  these  circles  together  form  the 
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circumference  of  Jerusalem,  since  the  entire  history  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  its  inmost  pragmatism  and  its  ultimate  goal 
were  concerned,  was  the  history  of  the  church  of  God,  which 
had  for  its  peculiar  site  the  city  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  promise.  The  expression  "  concerning  Judah 
and  Jerusalem"  is  therefore  perfectly  applicable  to  the  whole 
book,  in  which  all  that  the  prophet  sees  is  seen  from  Judah- 
Jerusalem  as  a  centre,  and  seen  for  the  sake  and  in  the  interests 
of  both.  The  title  in  ver.  1  may  pass  without  hesitation  as  the 
heading  written  by  the  prophet's  own  hand.  This  is  admitted 
not  only  by  Caspari  (Micah,  pp.  90-93),  but  also  by  Hitzig 
and  Knobel.  By  if  ver.  1  contains  the  title  to  the  whole  book, 
where  is  the  heading  to  the  first  prophecy  %  Are  we  to  take 
">KW  as  a  nominative  instead  of  an  accusative  (qui  instead  of 
quam,  sc.  visionem\  as  Luzzatto  does  ?  This  is  a  very  easy  way 
of  escaping  from  the  difficulty,  and  stamping  ver.  1  as  the 
heading  to  the  first  prophetic  words  in  ch.  i. ;  but  it  is  un- 
natural, as  run  "iBfc  pin,  according  to  Ges.  (§  138,  note  1),  is 
the  customary  form  in  Hebrew  of  connecting  the  verb  with  its 
own  substantive.  The  real  answer  is  simple  enough.  The 
first  prophetic  address  is  left  intentionally  without  a  heading, 
just  because  it  is  the  prologue  to  all  the  rest ;  and  the  second 
prophetic  address  has  a  heading  in  ch.  ii.  1,  although  it  really 
does  not  need  one,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  more  sharply 
the  true  character  of  the  first  as  the  prologue  to  the  whole. 
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CHAP.    I.-XXXIX. 


PART    I. 


PROPHECIES  RELATING  TO  THE  ONWARD  COURSE  OF  THE 
GREAT  MASS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TOWARDS  HARDENING  OF 
HEART  (Chap.  I.-VL). 

OPENING  ADDRESS  CONCERNING  THE  WAYS  OF  JEHOVAH  WITH 
HIS  UNGRATEFUL  AND  REBELLIOUS  NATION. — CHAP.  I.  2 
SQQ. 

The  difficult  question  as  to  the  historical  and  chronological 
standpoint  of  this  overture  to  all  the  following  addresses,  can 
only  be  brought  fully  out  when  the  exposition  is  concluded. 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  we  may  learn  even  from  a  cursory 
inspection  :  namely,  that  the  prophet  was  standing  at  the  event- 
ful boundary  line  between  two  distinct  halves  in  the  history  of 
Israel.  The  people  had  not  been  brought  to  reflection  and 
repentance  either  by  the  riches  of  the  divine  goodness,  which 
they  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Uzziah-Jotham,  the  copy  of 
the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  or  by  the  chastisements  of 
divine  wrath,  by  which  wound  after  wound  was  inflicted.  The 
divine  methods  of  education  were  exhausted,  and  all  that  now 
remained  for  Jehovah  to  do  was  to  let  the  nation  in  its  existing 
state  be  dissolved  in  fire,  and  to  create  a  new  one  from  the 
remnant  of  gold  that  stood  the  fiery  test.  At  this  time,  so 
pregnant  with  storms,  the  prophets  were  more  active  than  at 
any  other  period.  Amos  appeared  about  the  tenth  year  of 
Uzziah's  reign,  the  twenty-fifth  of  Jeroboam  II. ;  Micah  pro- 
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phesied  from  the  time  of  Jotham  till  the  fall  of  Samaria,  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign  ;  but  most  prominent  of  all 
was  Isaiah,  the  prophet  par  excellence,  standing  as  he  did  mid- 
way between  Moses  and  Christ. 

In  the  consciousness  of  his  exalted  position  in  relation  to 
the  history  of  salvation,  he  commences  his  opening  address  in 
Deuteronomic  style.    Modern  critics  are  of  opinion,  indeed,  that 
Deuteronomy  was  not  composed  till  the  time  of  Josiah,  or  at  any 
rate  not  earlier  than  Manasseh ;  and  even  Kahnis  adduces  this 
as  a  firmly  established  fact  (see  his  Dogmatik,  i.  277).     But  if 
this  be  the  case,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  not  only  that  Micah  (ch. 
vi.  8)  points  back  to  a  saying  in  Deut.  x.  12,  but  that  all  the 
post-Mosaic  prophecy,  even  the  very  earliest  of  all,  is  tinged 
with  a  Deuteronomic  colouring.     This  surely  confirms  the  self- 
attestation  of  the  authorship  of  Moses,  which  is  declared  most 
distinctly  in  ch.  xxxi.  9.     Deuteronomy  was  most  peculiarly 
Moses'  own  law-book — his  last  will,  as  it  were :  it  was  also  the 
oldest  national  book  of  Israel,  and  therefore  the  basis  of  all 
intercourse  between  the  prophets  and  the  nation.    There  is  one 
portion  of  this  peculiarly  Mosaic  t7wra7i,  however,  which  stands 
not  only  in  a  more  truly  primary  relation  to  the  prophecy  of 
succeeding  ages  than  any  of  the  rest,  but  in  a  normative  rela- 
tion also.     We  refer  to  Moses'  dying  song,  which  has  recently 
been  expounded  by  Volck  and  Camphausen,  and  is  called  shirath 
haazinu  (song  of  u  Give  ear"),  from  the  opening  words  in  ch. 
xxxii.     This  song  is  a  compendious  outline  or  draft,  and  also 
the  common  key  to  all  prophecy,  and  bears  the  same  funda- 
mental relation  to  it  as  the  Decalogue  to  all  other  laws,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  to  all  other  prayers.     The  lawgiver  summed  up 
the  whole  of  the  prophetic  contents  of  his  last  words  (ch.  xxvii.- 
xxviii.  xxix.-xxx.),  and  threw  them  into  the  form  of  a  song, 
that  they  might  be  perpetuated  in  the  memories  and  mouths  of 
the  people.     This  song  sets  before  the  nation  its  entire  history 
to  the  end  of  time.     That  history  divides  itself  into  four  great 
periods  :  the  creation  and  rise  of  Israel ;  the  ingratitude  and 
apostasy  of  Israel ;  the  consequent  surrender  of  Israel  to  the 
power  of  the  heathen  ;  and  finally,  the  restoration  of  Israel, 
sifted,  but  not  destroyed,  and  the  unanimity  of  all  nations  in 
the  praise  of  Jehovah,  who  reveals  Himself  both  in  judgment 
and  in  mercy.     This  fourfold  character  is  not  only  verified  in 
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ewry  p«rt  of  the  history  of  Israel,  but  is  also  the  seal  of  that 
history  as  a  whole,  oven  to  its  remotest  end  in  New  Testament 
times.  In  every  age,  therefore,  this  song  has  presented  to 
Israel  ■  mirror  of  its  existing  condition  and  future  fate.  And 
it  was  the  task  of  the  prophets  to  hold  up  this  mirror  to  the 
people  of  their  own  times.  This  is  what  Isaiah  does.  He 
begins  his  prophetic  address  in  the  same  form  in  which  Moses 
begins  his  song.  The  opening  words  of  Moses  are :  "  Give 
ear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak ;  and  let  the  earth  hear  the 
words  of  my  mouth"  (Deut.  xxxii.  1).  In  what  sense  he 
invoked  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  he  tells  us  himself  in  Deut. 
xxxi.  28,  29.  He  foresaw  in  spirit  the  future  apostasy  of  Israel, 
and  called  heaven  and  earth,  which  would  outlive  his  earthly 
life,  that  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  as  witnesses  of  what  he 
had  to  say  to  his  people,  with  such  a  prospect  before  them. 
Isaiah  commences  in  the  same  way  (ch.  i.  2a),  simply  trans- 
posing the  two  parallel  verbs  "  hear"  and  "  give  ear  :"  "Hear, 
0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth ;  for  Jehovah  speaketh  /"  The 
reason  for  the  appeal  is  couched  in  very  general  terms :  they 
were  to  hear,  because  Jehovah  was  speaking.  What  Jehovah 
said  coincided  essentially  with  the  words  of  Jehovah,  which  are 
introduced  in  Deut.  xxxii.  20  with  the  expression  u  And  He 
said."  What  it  was  stated  there  that  Jehovah  would  one  day 
have  to  say  in  His  wrath,  He  now  said  through  the  prophet, 
whose  existing  present  corresponded  to  the  coming  future  of  the 
Mosaic  ode.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  heaven  and  earth, 
which  are  alwrays  existing,  and  always  the  same,  and  which  had 
accompanied  Israel's  history  thus  far  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times,  to  fulfil  their  duty  as  witnesses,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  lawgiver.  And  this  was  just  the  special,  true,  and  ultimate 
sense  in  which  they  were  called  upon  by  the  prophet,  as  they 
had  previously  been  by  Moses,  to  "  hear."  They  had  been 
present,  and  had  taken  part,  when  Jehovah  gave  the  thorah  to 
His  people  :  the  heavens,  according  to  Deut.  iv.  36,  as  the 
place  from  which  the  voice  of  God  came  forth;  and  the  earth, 
as  the  scene  of  His  great  fire.  They  were  solemnly  invoked 
when  Jehovah  gave  His  people  the  choice  between  blessing 
and  cursing,  life  and  death  (Deut.  xxx.  19,  iv.  26).  And  so 
now  they  are  called  upon  to  hear  and  join  in  bearing  witness 
to  all  that  Jehovah,  their  Creator,  and  the  God  of  Israel,  had 
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to  say,  and  the  complaints  that  He  had  to  make :  "  /  have 
brought  up  children,  and  raised  them  high,  and  they  have  fallen 
away  from  me"  (ver.  26).  Israel  is  referred  to ;  but  Israel  is  not 
specially  named.  On  the  contrary,  the  historical  facts  are 
generalized  almost  into  a  parable,  in  order  that  the  appalling 
condition  of  things  which  is  crying  to  heaven  may  be  made  all 
the  more  apparent.  Israel  was  Jehovah's  son  (Ex.  iv.  22,  23). 
All  the  members  of  the  nation  were  His  children  (Deut.  xiv.  1, 
xxxii.  20).  Jehovah  was  Israel's  father,  by  whom  it  had  been 
begotten  (Deut.  xxxii.  6,  18).  The  existence  of  Israel  as  a 
nation  was  secured  indeed,  like  that  of  all  other  nations,  by 
natural  reproduction,  and  not  by  spiritual  regeneration.  But 
the  primary  ground  of  Israel's  origin  was  the  supernatural  and 
mighty  word  of  promise  given  to  Abraham,  in  Gen.  xvii.  15, 
16  ;  and  it  was  by  a  series  of  manifestations  of  miraculous 
power  and  displays  of  divine  grace,  that  the  development  of 
Israel,  which  dated  from  that  starting-point,  was  brought  up  to 
the  position  it  had  reached  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Israel  had  been  begotten  by 
Jehovah.  And  this  relation  between  Jehovah  and  Israel,  as 
His  children,  had  now,  at  the  time  when  Jehovah  was  speaking 
through  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  a  long  and  gracious  past  behind 
it,  viz.  the  period  of  Israel's  childhood  in  Egypt ;  the  period  of 
its  youth  in  the  desert ;  and  a  period  of  growing  manhood  from 
Joshua  to  Samuel :  so  that  Jehovah  could  say,  "  I  have  brought 
up  children,  and  raised  them  high."  The  piel  {giddel)  used 
here  signifies  "  to  make  great ;"  and  when  applied  to  children, 
as  it  is  here  and  in  other  passages,  such  as  2  Kings  x.  6,  it 
means  to  bring  up,  to  make  great,  so  far  as  natural  growth  is 
concerned.  The  pilel  (romem),  which  corresponds  to  the  piel 
in  the  so-called  verbis  cavis,  and  which  is  also  used  in  ch.  xxiii.  4 
and  Ezek.  xxxi.  4  as  the  parallel  to  giddel,  signifies  to  lift  up, 
and  is  used  in  a  "  dignified  (dignitative)  sense,"  with  reference 
to  the  position  of  eminence,  to  which,  step  by  step,  a  wise  and 
loving  father  advances  a  child.  The  two  verses  depict  the 
state  of  Israel  in  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  as  one  of 
mature  manhood  and  proud  exaltation,  which  had  to  a  certain 
extent  returned  under  Uzziah  and  Jotham.  But  how  base  had 
been  the  return  which  it  had  made  for  all  that  it  had  received 
from  God :  "  And  they  have  fallen  away  from  me."     We  should 
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haw  expected  an  adversative  particle  here;  but  instead  of  that, 
ire  haw  merely  a  Van  copn  which  is  used  energetically,  as  in 
ch.  vi.  7  (cf.  Bot.  vii.  13).  Two  things  which  ought  never  to 
be  coupled — Israel's  filial  relation  to  Jehovah,  and  Israel's  base 
rebellion  against  Jehovah  —  had  been  realized  in  their  most 
contradictory  forms.  The  radical  meaning  of  the  verb  is  to 
break  away,  or  break  loose  ;  and  the  object  against  which  the 
act  is  directed  is  construed  with  Beth.  The  idea  is  that  of 
dissolving  connection  with  a  person  with  violence  and  self- 
will  ;  here  it  relates  to  that  inward  severance  from  God,  and 
renunciation  of  Him,  which  preceded  all  outward  acts  of  sin, 
and  which  not  only  had  idolatry  for  its  full  and  outward  mani- 
festation, but  was  truly  idolatry  in  all  its  forms.  From  the 
time  that  Solomon  gave  himself  up  to  the  worship  of  idols, 
at  the  close  of  his  reign,  down  to  the  days  of  Isaiah,  idolatry 
had  never  entirely  or  permanently  ceased  to  exist,  even  in 
public.  In  two  different  reformations  the  attempt  had  been 
made  to  suppress  it,  viz.  in  the  one  commenced  by  Asa  and 
concluded  by  Jehoshaphat ;  and  in  the  one  carried  out  by 
Joash,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  high  priest  Jehoiada,  his  tutor 
and  deliverer.  But  the  first  was  not  successful  in  suppressing 
it  altogether ;  and  what  Joash  removed,  returned  with  double 
abominations  as  soon  as  Jehoiada  was  dead.  Consequently  the 
words,  "  They  have  rebelled  against  me,"  wdiich  sum  up  all  the 
ingratitude  of  Israel  in  one  word,  and  trace  it  to  its  root,  apply 
to  the  whole  history  of  Israel,  from  its  culminating  point  under 
David  and  Solomon,  down  to  the  prophet's  own  time. 

Ver.  3.  Jehovah  then  complains  that  the  rebellion  with  which 
His  children  have  rewarded  Him  is  not  only  inhuman,  but  even 
worse  than  that  of  the  brutes  :  "  An  ox  knoioeth  its  owner,  and 
an  ass  its  master  s  crib :  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not 
consider."  An  ox  has  a  certain  knowledge  of  its  buyer  and 
owner,  to  whom  it  willingly  submits ;  and  an  ass  has  at  least  a 
knowledge  of  the  crib  of  its  master  (the  noun  for  "  master"  is 
in  the  plural :  this  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  numerical,  but 
in  an  amplifying  sense,  "  the  authority  over  it,"  as  in  Ex.  xxi. 
29 :  vid.  Ges.  §  108,  2,  b,  and  Dietrich's  Heb.  Gram.  p.  45), 
i.e.  it  knows  that  it  is  its  master  who  fills  its  crib  or  manger 
with  fodder  (evus,  the  crib,  from  avas,  to  feed,  is  radically  asso- 
ciated witn  cjxiTvrj,  vulgar  iraOvn,  Dor.  and  Lac.  irarvn,  and  is 
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applied  in  the  Talmud  to  the  large  common  porringer  used  by 
labourers).1  Israel  had  no  such  knowledge,  neither  instinctive 
and  direct,  nor  acquired  by  reflection  (Jiithbonan,  the  reflective 
conjugation,  with  a  pausal  change  of  the  e  into  a  long  a,  accord- 
ing to  Ges.  §  54,  note).  The  expressions  "  doth  not  know" 
and  "  doth  not  consider"  must  not  be  taken  here  in  an  object- 
less sense, — as,  for  example,  in  ch.  lvi.  10  and  Ps.  lxxxii.  5, — viz. 
as  signifying  they  were  destitute  of  all  knowledge  and  reflec- 
tion ;  but  the  object  is  to  be  supplied  from  what  goes  before  : 
they  knew  not,  and  did  not  consider  what  answered  in  their 
case  to  the  owner  and  to  the  crib  which  the  master  fills," — 
namely,  that  they  were  the  children  and  possession  of  Jehovah, 
and  that  their  existence  and  prosperity  were  dependent  upon 
the  grace  of  Jehovah  alone.  The  parallel,  with  its  striking 
contrasts,  is  self-drawn,  like  that  in  Jer.  viii.  7,  where  animals 
are  referred  to  again,  and  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  words 
"  Israel"  and  u  my  people."  Those  who  were  so  far  surpassed 
in  knowledge  and  perception  even  by  animals,  and  so  thoroughly 
put  to  shame  by  them,  were  not  merely  a  nation,  like  any  other 
nation  on  the  earth,  but  were  "  Israel,"  descendants  of  Jacob, 
the  wrestler  with  God,  wTho  wrestled  down  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  wrestled  out  a  blessing  for  himself  and  his  descendants ; 
and  "  my  people,"  the  nation  which  Jehovah  had  chosen  out 
of  all  other  nations  to  be  the  nation  of  His  possession,  and  His 
own  peculiar  government.  This  nation,  bearing  as  it  did  the 
God-given  title  of  a  hero  of  faith  and  prayer,  this  favourite 
nation  of  Jehovah,  had  let  itself  down  far  below  the  level  of 
the  brutes.  This  is  the  complaint  which  the  exalted  speaker 
pours  out  in  vers.  2  and  3  before  heaven  and  earth.  The  words 
of  God,  together  with  the  introduction,  consist  of  two  tetras- 
tichs,  the  measure  and  rhythm  of  which  are  determined  by  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  the  emotion  'of  the  speaker.  There 
is  nothing  strained  in  it  at  all.  Prophecy  lives  and  moves 
amidst  the  thoughts  of  God,  which  prevail  above  the  eyil 
reality :  and  for  that  very  reason,  as  a  reflection  of  the  glory 

1  Nedarim  iv.  4  jer.  Demai  viii.  The  stable  is  called  replieth.  Even  in 
jer.  Shebuoth  viii.  1,  where  cattle  are  spoken  of  as  standing  Vevus,  the  word 
signifies  a  crib  or  manger,  not  a  stable.  Luzzatto  tries  to  prove  that  evus 
signifies  a  threshing-floor,  and  indeed  an  enclosed  place,  in  distinction  from 
yeren ;  but  he  is  mistaken. 
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of  God,  which  is  the  ideal  of  beauty  (Ps.  1.  1),  it  is  through 
and  through  poetical.  That  of  Isaiah  is  especially  so.  There 
was  no  art  of  oratory  practised  in  Israel,  which  Isaiah  did  not 
master,  and  which  did  not  serve  as  the  vehicle  of  the  word  of 
God)  after  it  had  taken  shape  in  the  prophet's  mind. 

With  ver.  4  there  commences  a  totally  different  rhythm. 
The  words  of  Jehovah  are  ended.     The  piercing  lamentation 
of  the  deeply  grieved  Father  is    also  the  severest  accusation. 
The  cause  of  God,  however,  is  to  the  prophet  the  cause  of  a 
friend,  who  feels  an  injury  done  to  his  friend  quite  as  much 
as  if  it  were  done  to  himself  (ch.  v.  1).     The  lamentation  of 
God,    therefore,    is   changed   now   into   violent   scolding   and 
threatening  on  the  part  of   the  prophet;    and  in  accordance 
with  the  deep  wrathful  pain  with  which  he  is  moved,  his  words 
pour  out  with  violent  rapidity,  like  flash  after  flash,  in  climactic 
clauses  having  no  outward  connection,  and  each  consisting  of 
only  two  or  three  words. — Ver.  4.  "  Woe  upon  the  sinful  nation, 
the  guilt-laden  people,  the  miscreant  race,  the  children  acting  cor- 
ruptly !     They  have  forsaken  Jehovah,  blasphemed  Israelis  Holy 
One,    turned    away    backwards."      The    distinction    sometimes 
drawn  between  hoi  (with  He)  and  oi  (with  A  leph) — as  equivalent 
to  oh  !  and  woe  ! — cannot  be  sustained.     Hoi  is  an  exclamation 
of  pain,  with  certain  doubtful  exceptions;  and  in  the  case  before 
us  it  is  not  so  much  a  denunciation  of  woe  (vo3  genti,  as  the  Vul- 
gate renders  it),  as  a  lamentation  {xkb  gentern)  filled  with  wrath. 
The  epithets  which  follow  point  indirectly  to  that  which  Israel 
ought  to  have  been,  according  to  the  choice  and  determination 
of  God,  and  plainly  declare  what  it  had  become  through  its 
own  choice  and  ungodly  self-determination.     (1.)  According  to 
the  choice  and  determination  of  God,  Israel  was  to  be  a  holy 
nation  (goi  kadosh,  Ex.  xix.  6) ;  but  it  was  a  sinful  nation — gens 
peccatrix,  as  it  is  correctly  rendered  by  the  Vulgate.     KE?n  js  not 
a  participle  here,  but  rather  a  participial  adjective  in  the  sense 
of  what  was  habitual.     It  is  the  singular  in  common  use  for 
the  plural  &X®r\9  sinners,  the  singular  of  which  was  not  used. 
Holy  and  Sinful  are  glaring  contrasts :  for  kadosh,  so  far  as 
its  radical  notion  is  concerned  (assuming,  that  is  to  say,  that 
this  is  to  be  found  in  kad  and  not  in  dosh :  see  Psalter,  i.  588,  9), 
signifies  that  which  is  separated  from  what  is  common,  un- 
clean, or  sinful,  and  raised  above  it.     The  alliteration  in  hoi  goi 
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implies  that  the  nation,  as  sinful,  was  a  nation  of  woe.  (2.)  In 
the  thorah  Israel  was  called  not  only  "  a  holy  nation,"  but  also 
"  the  people  of  Jehovah"  (Num.  xvii.  6,  Eng.  ver.  xvi.  41),  the 
people  chosen  and  blessed  of  Jehovah ;  but  now  it  had  become 
u  a  people  heavy  with  iniquity."  Instead  of  the  most  natural 
expression,  a  people  bearing  heavy  sins ;  the  sin,  or  iniquity, 
i.e.  the  weight  carried,  is  attributed  to  the  people  themselves 
upon  whom  the  weight  rested,  according  to  the  common  figu- 
rative idea,  that  whoever  carries  a  heavy  burden  is  so  much 
heavier  himself  (cf.  gravis  oneribus,  Cicero).  |ty  (sin  regarded 
as  crookedness  and  perversity,  whereas  Ntpn  suggests  the  idea 
of  going  astray  and  missing  the  way)  is  the  word  commonly 
used  wherever  the  writer  intends  to  describe  sin  in  the  mass 
(e.g.  ch.  xxxiii.  24;  Gen.  xv.  16,  xix.  15),  including  the  guilt 
occasioned  by  it.  The  people  of  Jehovah  had  grown  into  a 
people  heavily  laden  with  guilt.  So  crushed,  so  altered  into  the 
very  opposite,  had  Israel's  true  nature  become.  It  is  with  de- 
liberate intention  that  we  have  rendered  ^}  a  nation  (Nation), 
and  DV  a  people  ( Volk) :  for,  according  to  Malbim's  correct  defi- 
nition of  the  distinction  between  the  two,  the  former  is  used 
to  denote  the  mass,  as  linked  together  by  common  descent, 
language,  and  country;  the  latter  the  people  as  bound  together 
by  unity  of  government  (see,  for  example,  Ps.  cv.  13).  Conse- 
quently we  always  read  of  the  people  of  the  Lord,  not  the 
nation  of  the  Lord  ;  and  there  are  only  two  instances  in  which 
goi  is  attached  to  a  suffix  relating  to  the  ruler,  and  then  it 
relates  to  Jehovah  alone  (Zeph.  ii.  9  ;  Ps.  cvi.  5).  (3.)  Israel 
bore  elsewhere  the  honourable  title  of  the  seed  of  the  patriarch 
(ch.  xli.  8,  xlv.  19  ;  cf.  Gen.  xxi.  12)  ;  but  in  reality  it  was  a 
seed  of  evil-doers  (miscreants).  This  does  not  mean  that  it  was 
descended  from  evil-doers ;  but  the  genitive  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  direct  apposition  to  zera  (seed),  as  in  ch.  Ixv.  23  (cf. 
ch.  lxi.  9,  vi.  13,  and  Ges.  §  116,  5),  and  the  meaning  is  a 
seed  which  consists  of  evil-doers,  and  therefore  is  apparently 
descended  from  evil-doers  instead  of  from  patriarchs.  This 
last  thought  is  not  implied  in  the  genitive,  but  in  the  idea  of 
"  seed ; "  which  is  always  a  compact  unit,  having  one  origin, 
and  bearing  the  character  of  its  origin  in  itself.  The  render- 
ing brood  of  evil-doers,  however  it  may  accord  with  the  sense, 
would  be  inaccurate  ;  for  "  seed  of  evil-doers  "  is  just  the  same 
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as  "house  of  evil-doers"  inch.  xxxi.  2.  The  singular  of  the 
noun  DT}.?  is  818,  with  the  usual  sharpening  in  the  case  of 
gutturals  in  the  verbs  V"V,  JHO  with  patach,  FJB  with  kametz  in 
pause  (ch.  ix.  16,  which  see), — a  noun  derived  from  the  hiphil 
participle.  (4.)  Those  who  were  of  Israel  were  u  children  of 
Jehovah  "  through  the  act  of  God  (Deut.  xiv.  1)  ;  but  in  their 
own  acts  they  were  "children  acting  destructively"  (bdnim 
mashchithim),  so  that  what  the  thorah  feared  and  predicted  had 
now  occurred  (Deut.  iv.  16,  25,  xxxi.  29).  In  all  these  passages 
we  find  the  hiphil,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  great  song 
(Deut.  xxxii.  5)  the  piel — both  of  them  conjugations  which  con- 
tain within  themselves  the  object  of  the  action  indicated  (Ges. 
§  53,  2)  :  to  do  what  is  destructive,  i.e.  so  to  act  as  to  become 
destructive  to  one's  self  and  to  others.  It  is  evident  from  ver. 
2b,  that  the  term  children  is  to  be  understood  as  indicating 
their  relation  to  Jehovah  (cf.  ch.  xxx.  1,  9).  The  four  inter- 
jection al  clauses  are  followed  by  three  declaratory  clauses, 
which  describe  Israel's  apostasy  as  total  in  every  respect,  and 
complete  the  mournful  seven.  There  was  apostasy  in  heart : 
"  They  have  forsaken  Jehovah."  There  was  apostasy  in  words: 
"  They  blaspheme  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  The  verb  literally 
means  to  sting,  then  to  mock  or  treat  scornfully ;  the  use  of 
it  to  denote  blasphemy  is  antiquated  Mosaic  (Deut.  xxxi.  20 ; 
Num.  xiv.  11,  23,  xvi.  30).  It  is  with  intention  that  God  is 
designated  here  as  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel," — a  name  which 
constitutes  the  keynote  of  all  Isaiah's  prophecy  (see  at  ch.  vi.  3). 
It  wras  sin  to  mock  at  anything  holy ;  it  was  a  double  sin 
to  mock  at  God,  the  Holv  One  ;  but  it  was  a  threefold  sin 
for  Israel  to  mock  at  God  the  Holy  One,  who  had  set  Himself 
to  be  the  sanctifier  of  Israel,  and  required  that  as  He  was 
Israel's  sanctification,  He  should  also  be  sanctified  by  Israel 
according  to  His  holiness  (Lev.  xix.  2,  etc.).  And  lastly, 
there  was  also  apostasy  in  action  :  "  they  have  turned  away 
backwards;"  or,  as  the  Vulgate  renders  it,  abalienati  sunt.  "WW 
is  the  reflective  of  "ViT,  related  to  "HJ  and  -TiD,  for  which  it  is  the 
word  commonly  used  in  the  Targum.  The  niphal,  which  is 
only  met  with  here,  indicates  the  deliberate  character  of  their 
estrangement  from  God ;  and  the  expression  is  rendered  still 
more  emphatic  by  the  introduction  of  the  word  "  backwards  " 
(achor,  which  is  used  emphatically  in  the  place  of  mnND).  In 
vol.  i.  v 
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all  their  actions  they  ought  to  have  followed  Jehovah  ;  but  they 
had  turned  their  backs  upon  Him,  and  taken  the  way  selected 
by  themselves. — Ver.  5.  In  this  verse  a  disputed  question  arises 
as  to  the  words  HD'py  (HP,  tfte  shorter,  sharper  form  of  HO, 
which  is  common  even  before  non-gutturals,  Ges.  §  32,  1) :  viz. 
whether  they  mean  "wherefore,"  as  the  LXX.,  Targums, 
Vulgate,  and  most  of  the  early  versions  render  them,  or  "  upon 
what,"  i.e.  upon  which  part  of  the  body,  as  others,  including 
Schroring,  suppose.  Luzzatto  maintains  that  the  latter  render- 
ing is  spiritless,  more  especially  because  there  is  nothing  in  the 
fact  that  a  limb  has  been  struck  already  to  prevent  its  being 
struck  again ;  but  such  objections  as  these  can  only  arise  in 
connection  with  a  purely  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
If  we  adopted  this  rendering,  the  real  meaning  would  be,  that 
there  was  no  judgment  whatever  that  had  not  already  fallen 
upon  Israel  on  account  of  its  apostasy,  so  that  it  was  not  far 
from  utter  destruction.  We  agree,  however,  with  Caspari  in 
deciding  in  favour  of  the  meaning  "to  what"  (to  what  end). 
For  in  all  the  other  passages  in  which  the  expression  occurs 
(fourteen  times  in  all),  it  is  used  in  this  sense,  and  once  even 
with  the  verb  hiccdh,  to  smite  (Num.  xxii.  32),  whilst  it  is  only 
in  ver.  6  that  the  idea  of  the  people  as  one  body  is  introduced ; 
whereas  the  question  "  upon  what "  would  require  that  the 
reader  or  hearer  should  presuppose  it  here.  But  in  adopting 
the  rendering  "  whereto,"  or  to  what  end,  we  do  not  understand 
it,  as  Malbim  does,  in  the  sense  of  cui  bono,  with  the  underlying 
thought,  "  It  would  be  ineffectual,  as  all  the  previous  smiting  has 
proved;"  for  this  thought  never  comes  out  in  a  direct  expression, 
as  we  should  expect,  but  rather — according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
questions  with  lamah  in  Ezek.  xviii.  31,  Jer.  xliv.  7 — in  the  sense 
of  qua  de  causa,  with  the  underlying  thought,  "  There  would  be 
only  an  infatuated  pleasure  in  your  own  destruction." — Yer.  5a 
we  therefore  render  thus  :  "  Why  would  ye  be  perpetually 
smitten,  multiplying  rebellion?"  TO  (with  tiphchah,  a  stronger 
disjunctive  than  tebir)  belongs  to  *3£  ;  see  the  same  form  of 
accentuation  in  Ezek.  xix.  9.  They  are  not  two  distinct  inter- 
rogative clauses  ("  why  would  ye  be  smitten  afresh  ?  why  do  ye 
add  revolt?" — Luzzatto),  but  the  second  clause  is  subordinate 
to  the  first  (without  there  being  any  necessity  to  supply  chi, 
"  because"  as  Gesenius  supposes),  an  adverbial  minor  clause 
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defining  the  main  clause  more  precisely  ;  at  all  events  this  is 
the  logical  connection,  as  in  ch.  v.  11  (cf.  Ps.  lxii.  4,  "delight- 
ing in  lies/'  and  Ps.  iv.  3,  "  loving  vanity") :  LXX.  "  adding 
iniquity."  Sarah  (rebellion)  is  a  deviation  from  truth  and  rec- 
titude; and  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  it  denotes  apostasy 
from  Jehovah,  who  is  the  absolutely  Good,  and  absolute 
goodness.  There  is  a  still  further  dispute  whether  the  next 
words  should  be  rendered  "every  head"  and  "  every  heart," 
or  "  the  whole  head "  and  "  the  whole  heart."  In  prose  the 
latter  would  be  impossible,  as  the  two  nouns  are  written  with- 
out the  article ;  but  in  the  poetic  style  of  the  prophets  the 
article  may  be  omitted  after  col,  when  used  in  the  sense  of  "the 
whole"  (e.g.  ch.  ix.  12:  with  whole  mouth,  i.e.  with  full  mouth). 
Nevertheless  col,  without  the  article  following,  never  signifies 
"  the  whole  "  when  it  occurs  several  times  in  succession,  as  in 
ch.  x,v.  2  and  Ezek.  vii.  17,  18.  We  must  therefore  render 
ver.  5b,  "  Every  head  is  diseased,  and  every  heart  is  sick" 
The  Lamed  in  locholi  indicates  the  state  into  which  a  thins 
has  come :  every  head  in  a  state  of  disease  (Ewald,  §  217,  d  : 
locholi  without  the  article,  as  in  2  Chron.  xxi.  18).  The  pro- 
phet asks  his  fellow-countrymen  why  they  are  so  foolish  as 
to  heap  apostasy  upon  apostasy,  and  so  continue  to  call  down 
the  judgments  of  God,  which  have  already  fallen  upon  them 
blow  after  blow.  Has  it  reached  such  a  height  with  them, 
that  among  all  the  many  heads  and  hearts  there  is  not  one 
head  which  is  not  in  a  diseased  state,  not  one  heart  which  is 
not  thoroughly  ill?  (davvai  an  emphatic  form  of  daveh.)  Head 
and  heart  are  mentioned  as  the  noblest  parts  of  the  outer  and 
inner  man.  Outwardly  and  inwardly  every  individual  in  the 
nation  had  already  been  smitten  by  the  wrath  of  God,  so  that 
they  had  had  enough,  and  might  have  been  brought  to  reflection. 
This  description  of  the  total  misery  of  every  individual  in 
the  nation  is  followed  by  a  representation  of  the  whole  nation 
as  one  miserably  diseased  body.  Ver.  6.  "  From  the  sole  of 
the  foot  even  to  the  head  there  is  nothing  sound  in  it :  cuts, 
and  stripes,  and  festering  wounds ;  they  have  not  been  pressed 
out,  nor  bound  up,  nor  has  there  been  any  soothing  with  oi7." 
The  body  of  the  nation,  to  which  the  expression  "  in  it" 
applies  (i.e.  the  nation  as  a  whole),  was  covered  with  wounds 
of  different  kinds ;  and  no  means  whatever  had  been  applied 
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to  heal  these  many,  various  wounds,  which  lay  all  together, 
close  to  one  another,  and  one  upon  the  other,  covering  the 
whole  body.  Cuts  (from  P*By  to  cut)  are  wounds  that  have 
cut  into  the  flesh  —  sword-cuts,  for  example.  These  need 
binding  up,  in  order  that  the  gaping  wound  may  close  again. 
Stripes  (chabburdh,  from  chdbar,  to  stripe),  swollen  stripes, 
or  weals,  as  if  from  a  cut  with  a  whip,  or  a  blow  with  a 
fist :  these  require  softening  with  oil,  that  the  coagulated 
blood  or  swelling  may  disperse.  Festering  wounds,  maccdh 
teriydh,  from  tdrdh,  to  be  fresh  (a  different  word  from  the 
talmudic  word  £re,  Chullin  456,  to  thrust  violently,  so  as  to 
shake)  :  these  need  pressing,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing 
them,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  healing.  Thus  the  three 
predicates  manifest  an  approximation  to  a  chiasm  (the  cross- 
ing of  the  members)  ;  but  this  retrospective  relation  is  not 
thoroughly  carried  out.  The  predicates  are  written  in  the 
plural,  on  account  of  the  collective  subject.  The  clause 
JD$3  rosn  NT),  which  refers  to  mun  (stripes),  so  far  as  the 
sense  is  concerned  (olive-oil,  like  all  oleosa,  being  a  dispers- 
ing medium),  is  to  be  taken  as  neuter,  since  this  is  the 
only  way  of  explaining  the  change  in  the  number :  "  And 
no  softening  has  been  effected  with,  oil."  Zoru  we  might 
suppose  to  be  a  pual,  especially  on  account  of  the  other 
puals  near :  it  is  not  so,  however,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
according  to  the  accentuation  (viz.  with  two  pashtahs,  the 
first  of  which  gives  the  tone,  as  in  tohu,  Gen.  i.  2,  so  that 
it  must  be  pronounced  zoru),  it  has  the  tone  upon  the  penul- 
timate, for  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  any 
reason,  if  it  were  derived  from  zdrdh.  For  the  assumption 
that  the  tone  is  drawn  back  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
strong  tone  of  the  next  verb  (chubbdshu)  is  arbitrary,  as  the 
influence  of  the  pause,  though  it  sometimes  reaches  the  last 
word  but  one,  never  extends  to  the  last  but  two.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  usage  of  speech,  zordh  signifies  to  be  dis- 
persed, not  to  be  pressed  out ;  whereas  zur  and  zdrar  are 
commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  pressing  together  and  squeez- 
ing out.  Consequently  zoru  is  either  the  kal  of  an  intran- 
sitive zor  in  the  middle  voice  (like  bosJiu),  or,  what  is  more 
probable  —  as  zoru,  the  middle  voice  in  Ps.  lviii.  4,  has  a 
different  meaning    (abalienati  sunt :   cf .    ver.  4)  —  the  kal  of 
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zanir  (=  Arab,  eonstringere),  which  is  here  conjugated  as 
an  intransitive  (cf.  Job  xxiv.  21,  rommu,  and  Gen.  xlix.  23, 
where  tobbu  is  used  In  an  active  sense).  The  surgical  treat- 
ment so  needed  by  the  nation  was  a  figurative  representation 
of  the  pastoral  addresses  of  the  prophets,  which  had  been 
delivered  indeed,  but,  inasmuch  as  their  salutary  effects  were 
dependent  upon  the  penitential  sorrow  of  the  people,  might 
as  well  have  never  been  delivered  at  all.  The  people  had 
despised  the  merciful,  compassionate  kindness  of  their  God. 
They  had  no  liking  for  the  radical  cure  which  the  prophets 
had  offered  to  effect.  All  the  more  pitiable,  therefore,  was 
the  condition  of  the  body,  which  was  sick  within,  and  diseased 
from  head  to  foot.  The  prophet  is  speaking  here  of  the 
existing  state  of  things.  He  affirms  that  it  is  all  over  with 
the  nation;  and  this  is  the  ground  and  object  of  his  reproach- 
ful lamentations.  Consequently,  when  he  passes  in  the  next 
verse  from  figurative  language  to  literal,  we  may  presume 
that  he  is  still  speaking  of  his  own  times.  It  is  Isaiah's 
custom  to  act  in  this  manner  as  his  own  expositor  (compare 
ver.  22  with  ver.  23).  The  body  thus  inwardly  and  outwardly 
diseased,  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  people  and  the  land  in 
their  fearful  condition  at  that  time.  This  is  described  more 
particularly  in  ver.  7,  which  commences  with  the  most  general 
view,  and  returns  to  it  again  at  the  close.  Ver.  7.  u  Your  land 
.  .  a  desert ;  your  cities  .  .  burned  with  fire ;  your  field  .  . 
foreigners  consuming  it  before  your  eyes,  and  a  desert  like 
overthrowing  by  strangers."  Caspari  has  pointed  out,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (p.  204),  how  nearly  every 
word  corresponds  to  the  curses  threatened  in  Lev.  xxvi.  and 
Deut.  xxviii.  (xxix.)  ;  Mic,  vi.  13-16  and  Jer.  v.  15  sqq.  stand 
in  the  very  same  relation  to  these  sections  of  the  Pentateuch. 
From  the  time  of  Isaiah  downwards,  the  state  of  Israel  was 
a  perfect  realization  of  the  curses  of  the  law.  The  prophet 
intentionally  employs  the  words  of  the  law  to  describe  his  own 
times ;  he  designates  the  enemy,  who  devastated  the  land, 
reduced  its  towers  to  ashes,  and  took  possession  of  its  crops,  by 
the  simple  term  zarim,  foreigners  or  barbarians  (a  word  which 
would  have  the  very  same  meaning  if  it  were  really  the  re- 
duplication of  the  Aramaean  bar ;  compare  the  Syriac  baroye, 
a  foreigner),  without  mentioning  their  particular  nationality. 
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He  abstracts  himself  from  the  definite  historical  present,  in 
order  that  he  may  point  out  all  the  more  emphatically  how 
thoroughly  it  bears  the  character  of  the  fore-ordained  curse. 
The  most  emphatic  indication  of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  which  the  clause  at  the  close  of  ver.  7  palindromically 
affirms,  that  a  desolation  had  been  brought  about  "  like  the 
overthrow  of  foreigners.''  The  repetition  of  a  catchword  like 
zarim  (foreigners)  at  the  close  of  the  verse  in  this  emphatic 
manner,  is  a  figure  of  speech,  called  epanaphora,  peculiar  to 
the  two  halves  of  our  collection.  The  question  arises,  however, 
whether  zarim  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  genitive  of  the  subject, 
as  Caspari,  Knobel,  and  others  suppose,  "  stfcli  an  overthrow 
as  is  commonly  produced  by  barbarians"  (cf.  2  Sam.  x.  3, 
where  the  verb  occurs),  or  as  the  genitive  of  the  object,  "  such 
an  overthrow  as  comes  upon  barbarians."  As  mahpechdh  (over- 
throw) is  used  in  other  places  in  which  it  occurs  to  denote  the 
destruction  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  etc.,  according  to  the  primary 
passage,  Deut.  xxix.  22,  and  Isaiah  had  evidently  also  this 
catastrophe  in  his  mind,  as  ver.  8  clearly  shows ;  we  decide  in 
favour  of  the  conclusion  that  zarim  is  the  genitive  of  the  object 
(cf.  Amos  iv.  11).  The  force  of  the  comparison  is  also  more  ob- 
vious, if  we  understand  the  words  in  this  sense.  The  desolation 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  land  of  the  people  of  God  resembled 
that  thorough  desolation  (subversio)  with  which  God  visited 
the  nations  outside  the  covenant,  who,  like  the  people  of  the 
Pentapolis,  were  swept  from  off  the  earth  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind.  But  although  there  was  similarity,  there  was 
not  samenesfe,  as  vers.  8,  9  distinctly  affirm.  Jerusalem  itself 
was  still  preserved ;  but  in  how  pitiable  a  condition !  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  bath-Zion  ("  daughter  of  Zion,"  Eng. 
ver.)  in  ver.  8  signifies  Jerusalem.  The  genitive  in  this  case 
is  a  genitive  of  apposition  :  "  daughter  Zion,"  not  "  daughter 
of  Zion"  (cf.  ch.  xxxvii.  22  :  see  Ges.  §  116,  5).  Zion  itself  is 
represented  as  a  daughter,  i.e.  as  a  woman.  The  expression 
applied  primarily  to  the  community  dwelling  around  the  fortress 
of  Zion,  to  which  the  individual  inhabitants  stood  in  the  same 
relation  as  children  to  a  mother,  inasmuch  as  the  community 
sees  its  members  for  the  time  being  come  into  existence  and 
grow :  they  are  born  within  her,  and,  as  it  were,  born  and  brought 
up  by  her.     It  was  then  applied  secondarily  to  the  city  itself, 
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with  or  without  the  inhabitants  (cf.  Jer.  xlvi.  19,  xlviii.  18  ; 
Zech.  ii.  11).  In  this  instance  the  latter  are  included,  as  ver.  9 
dearly  shows.  This  is  precisely  the  point  in  the  first  two  com- 
parisons. Ver.  8a.  "And  the  daughter  of  Zion  remains  like  a  hut 
in  a  vineyard;  like  a  hammock  in  a  cucumber  field"  The  vine- 
yard and  cucumber  field  (mikshah,  from  kisshu,  a  cucumber, 
cucumis,  not  a  gourd,  cucurhita;  at  least  not  the  true  round 
gourd,  whose  Hebrew  name,  dalaath,  does  not  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament)  are  pictured  by  the  prophet  in  their  condition 
before  the  harvest  (not  after,  as  the  Targums  render  it),  when 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  watched.  The  point  of 
comparison  therefore  is,  that  in  the  vineyard  and  cucumber 
field  not  a  human  being  is  to  be  seen  in  any  direction ;  and 
there  is  nothing  but  the  cottage  and  the  night  barrack  or 
hammock  (cf.  Job  xxvii.  18)  to  show  that  there  are  any  human 
beings  there  at  all.  So  did  Jerusalem  stand  in  the  midst  of 
desolation,  reaching  far  and  wide,  —  a  sign,  however,  that 
the  lapd  was  not  entirely  depopulated.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  third  point  of  comparison  ?  Hitzig  renders 
it,  "  like  a  watch-tower ;"  Knobel,  "  like  a  guard-city."  But 
the  noun  neither  means  a  tower  nor  a  castle  (although  the 
latter  would  be  quite  possible,  according  to  the  primary  mean- 
ing, cingere)  ;  and  nezurdh  does  not  mean  "watch"  or  "guard." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comparison  indicated  (like,  or  as)  does 
not  suit  what  would  seem  the  most  natural  rendering,  viz. 
"  like  a  guarded  city,"  i.e.  a  city  shielded  from  danger.  More- 
over, it  is  inadmissible  to  take  the  first  two  Caphs  in  the  sense  of 
sicut  (as)  and  the  third  in  the  sense  of  sic  (so)  ;  since,  although 
this  correlative  is  common  in  clauses  indicating  identity,  it 
is  not  so  in  sentences  which  institute  a  simple  comparison. 
We  therefore  adopt  the  rendering,  ver.  8b,  "  As  a  besieged 
city"  deriving  nezurdh  not  from  zur,  niphal  ndzor  (never  used), 
as  Luzzatto  does,  but  from  ndzar,  which  signifies  to  observe 
with  keen  eye,  either  with  a  good  intention,  or,  as  in  Job  vii.  20, 
for  a  hostile  purpose.  It  may  therefore  be  employed,  like  the 
synonyms  in  2  Sam.  xi.  16  and  Jer.  v.  6,  to  denote  the  recon- 
noitring of  a  city.  Jerusalem  was  not  actually  blockaded  at 
the  time  when  the  prophet  uttered  his  predictions ;  but  it  was 
like  a  blockaded  city.  In  the  case  of  such  a  city  there  is  a 
desolate  space,  completely  cleared  of  human  beings,  left  between 
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it  and  the  blockading  army,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  city  itself 
stands  solitary  and  still,  shut  up  to  itself.  The  citizens  do  not 
venture  out ;  the  enemy  does  not  come  within  the  circle  that 
immediately  surrounds  the  city,  for  fear  of  the  shots  of  the 
citizens ;  and  everything  within  this  circle  is  destroyed,  either 
by  the  citizens  themselves,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  finding 
anything  useful,  or  else  by  the  enemy,  who  cut  down  the 
trees.  Thus,  with  all  the  joy  that  might  be  felt  at  the  pre- 
servation of  Jerusalem,  it  presented  but  a  gloomy  appearance. 
It  was,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  siege.  A  proof  that  this  is  the 
way  in  which  the  passage  is  to  be  explained,  may  be  found  in 
Jer.  iv.  16,  17,  where  the  actual  storming  of  Jerusalem  is 
foretold,  and  the  enemy  is  called  nozerim,  probably  with  refer- 
ence to  the  simile  before  us. 

For  the  present,  however,  Jerusalem  was  saved  from  this 
extremity. — Ver.  9.  The  omnipotence  of  God  had  mercifully 
preserved  it :  "  Unless  Jehovah  of  hosts  had  left  us  a  little  of 
what  had  escaped,  we  had  become  like  Sodom,  we  were  like 
Gomorrah"  Sarid  (which  is  rendered  inaccurately  airepfia 
in  the  Sept. ;  cf.  Rom.  ix.  29)  was  used,  even  in  the  early 
Mosaic  usage  of  the  language,  to  signify  that  which  escaped 
the  general  destruction  (Deut.  ii.  34,  e^tc.) ;  and  BW?3  (which 
might  very  well  be  connected  with  the  verbs  which  follow  : 
"  we  were  very  nearly  within  a  little  like  Sodom,"  etc.)  is  to 
be  taken  in  connection  with  sarid,  as  the  pausal  form  clearly 
shows:  "a  remnant  which  was  but  a  mere  trifle"  (on  this 
use  of  the  word,  see  ch.  xvi.  14 ;  2  Chron.  xii.  7  ;  Prov.  x.  20 ; 
Ps.  cv.  12).  Jehovah  Zebaoth  stands  first,  for  the  sake  of  em- 
phasis. It  would  have  been  all  over  with  Israel  long  ago,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  compassion  of  God  (vid.  Hos.  xi.  8). 
And  because  it  was  the  omnipotence  of  God,  which  set  the  will 
of  His  compassion  in  motion,  He  is  called  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 
Jehovah  (the  God)  of  the  heavenly  hosts, — an  expression  in 
which  Zebaoth  is  a  dependent  genitive,  and  not,  as  Luzzatto 
supposes,  an  independent  name  of  God  as  the  Absolute,  em- 
bracing within  itself  all  the  powers  of  nature.  The  prophet 
says  "  us"  and  "  we."  He  himself  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  even  if  he  had  not  been  so,  he  was  never- 
theless an  Israelite.  He  therefore  associates  himself  with  his 
people,  like  Jeremiah  in  Lam.  iii.  22.      He  had  had  to  ex- 
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perience  the  anger  of  God  along  with  the  rest ;  and  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  also  celebrates  the  mighty  compassion  of  God, 
which  he  had  experienced  in  common  with  them.  But  for  this 
compassion,  the  people  of  God  would  have  become  like  Sodom, 
from  which  only  four  human  beings  escaped  :  it  would  have 
resembled  Gomorrah,  which  was  absolutely  annihilated.  (On 
the  perfects  in  the  protasis  and  apodosis,  see  Ges.  §  126,  5.) 

The  prophet's  address  has  here  reached  a  resting-place. 
The  fact  that  it  is  divided  at  this  point  into  two  separate 
sections,  is  indicated  in  the  text  by  the  space  left  between 
vers.  9  and  10.  This  mode  of  marking  larger  or  smaller 
sections,  either  by  leaving  spaces  or  by  breaking  off  the  line, 
is  older  than  the  vowel  points  and  accents,  and  rests  upon  a 
tradition  of  the  highest  antiquity  (Hupfeld,  Gram.  p.  86  sqq.). 
The  space  is  called  pizka ;  the  section  indicated  by  such  a 
space,  a  closed  parashah  (sethumah) ;  and  the  section  indicated 
by  breaking  off  the  line,  an  open  parashah  (pethuchah).  The 
prophet  stops  as  soon  as  he  has  affirmed,  that  nothing  but  the 
mercy  of  God  has  warded  off  from  Israel  the  utter  destruction 
which  it  so  well  deserved.  He  catches  in  spirit  the  remon- 
strances of  his  hearers.  They  would  probably  declare  that  the 
accusations  which  the  prophet  had  brought  against  them  were 
utterly  groundless,  and  appeal  to  their  scrupulous  observance 
of  the  law  of  God.  In  reply  to  this  self-vindication  which  he 
reads  in  the  hearts  of  the  accused,  the  prophet  launches  forth 
the  accusations  of  God.  In  vers.  10,  11,  he  commences  thus: 
"  Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  ye  Sodom  judges ;  give  ear  to  the 
law  of  our  God,  0  Gomorrah  nation  !  What  is  the  multitude 
of  your  slain-offerings  to  me  ?  saith  Jehovah.  1  am  satiated 
with  whole  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  cf  stalled  calves ;  and 
blood  of  bullocks  and  sheep  and  he-goats  I  do  not  like?  The 
second  start  in  the  prophet's  address  commences,  like  the  first, 
with  "hear"  and  "give  ear."  The  summons  to  hear  is  ad- 
dressed in  this  instance  (as  in  the  case  of  Isaiah's  contemporary 
Micah,  ch.  iii.)  to  the  kezinim  (from  kdzdh,  decidere,  from 
which  comes  the  Arabic  el- Kadi,  the  judge,  with  the  sub- 
stantive termination  in:  see  Jeshurun,  p.  212  ss.),  i.e.  to  the 
men  of  decisive  authority,  the  rulers  in  the  broadest  sense,  and 
to  the  people  subject  to  them.  It  was  through  the  mercy  of 
God  that  Jerusalem  was  in  existence  still,  for  Jerusalem  was 
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"  spiritually  Sodom,"  as  the  Kevelation  (xi.  8)  distinctly  affirms 
of.  Jerusalem,  with  evident  allusion  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah. 
Pride,  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  unmerciful  conduct,  were  the 
leading  sins  of  Sodom,  according  to  Ezek.  xvi.  49  ;  and  of 
these,  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  crowd  that  was  subject 
to  them  and  worthy  of  them,  were  equally  guilty  now.  But 
they  fancied  that  they  could  not  possibly  stand  in  such  evil 
repute  with  God,  inasmuch  as  they  rendered  outward  satis- 
faction to  the  law.  The  prophet  therefore  called  upon  them 
to  hear  the  law  of  the  God  of  Israel,  which  he  would  announce 
to  them :  for  the  prophet  was  the  appointed  interpreter  of  the 
law,  and  prophecy  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  the  prophetic 
institution  the  constant  living  presence  of  the  true  essence  of 
the  law  bearing  its  own  witness  in  Israel.  "  To  what  purpose 
is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  f  saith  Jehovah." 
The  prophet  intentionally  uses  the  word  "ION*,  not  "JEN :  this 
was  the  incessant  appeal  of  God  in  relation  to  the  spiritless, 
formal  worship  offered  by  the  hypocritical,  ceremonial  right- 
eousness of  Israel  (the  future  denoting  continuous  action, 
which  is  ever  at  the  same  time  both  present  and  future). 
The  multitude  of  zebdchim,  i.e.  animal  sacrifices,  had  no  worth 
at  all  to  Him.  As  the  whole  worship  is  summed  up  here  in 
one  single  act^  zebdchim  appears  to  denote  the  shelamim,  peace- 
offerings  (or  better  still,  communion  offerings),  with  which  a 
meal  was  associated,  after  the  style  of  a  sacrificial  festival, 
and  Jehovah  gave  the  worshipper  a  share  in  the  sacrifice 
offered.  It  is  better,  however,  to  take  zebachim  as  the  general 
name  for  all  the  bleeding  sacrifices,  which  are  then  subdivided 
into  roloth  and  cheleb,  as  consisting  partly  of  whole  offerings,  or 
offerings  the  whole  of  which  was  placed  upon  the  altar,  though 
in  separate  pieces,  and  entirely  consumed,  and  partly  of  those 
sacrifices  in  which  only  the  fat  was  consumed  upon  the  altar, 
namely  the  sin-offerings,  trespass-offerings,  and  pre-eminently 
the  sheldmim  offerings.  Of  the  sacrificial  animals  mentioned, 
the  bullocks  (pdrim)  and  fed  beasts  (meriirn,  fattened  calves)  are 
species  of  oxen  (bakar)  ;  and  the  lambs  (cebdsliim)  and  he-goats 
(atturim,  young  he-goats,  as  distinguished  from  seir,  the  old 
long-haired  he-goat,  the  animal  used  as  a  sin-offering),  together 
with  the  ram  (ayil,  the  customary  whole  offering  of  the  high 
priest,  of  the  tribe  prince,  and  of  the  nation  generally  on  all  the 
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high  feast  days),  were  species  of  the  flock.  The  blood  of  these 
sacrificial  animals — such,  for  example,  as  the  young  oxen,  sheep, 
and  he-goats — was  thrown  all  round  the  altar  in  the  case  of  the 
whole  offering,  the  peace-offering,  and  the  trespass-offering;  in 
that  of  the  sin-offering  it  was  smeared  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  in  some  instances 
sprinkled  upon  the  walls  of  the  altar,  or  against  the  vessels  of 
the  inner  sanctuary.  Of  such  offerings  as  these  Jehovah  was 
weary,  and  He  wanted  no  more  (the  two  perfects  denote  that 
which  long  has  been  and  still  is  :  Ges.  §  126,  3)  ;  in  fact,  He 
never  had  desired  anything  of  the  kind.  Jeremiah  says  this  with 
regard  to  the  sacrifices  (ch.  vii.  22)  ;  Isaiah  also  applies  it  to 
visits  to  the  temple  :  Ver.  12.  u  When  ye  come  to  appear  before  my 
face,  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand,  to  tread  my  courts  ?" 
JliN"v  is  a  contracted  infinitive  niphal  for  rntfjj}?  (compare  the 
hiphil  forms  contracted  in  the  same  manner  in  ch.  iii.  8, 
xxiii.  11).  This  is  the  standing  expression  for  the  appearance 
of  all  male  Israelites  in  the  temple  at  the  three  high  festivals, 
as  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  then  for  visits  to  the  temple 
generally  (cf.  Ps.  xlii.  3,  lxxxiv.  8).  "  My  face"  (panai)  : 
according  to  Ewald,  §  279,  c,  this  is  used  with  the  passive  to 
designate  the  subject  ("  to  be  seen  by  the  face  of  God")  ;  but 
why  not  rather  take  it  as  an  adverbial  accusative,  "  in  the  face 
of,"  or  "in  front  of,"  as  it  is  used  interchangeably  with  the  pre- 
positions p,  n*?,  and  *?&  %  It  is  possible  that  Hllh?  is  pointed 
as  it  is  here,  and  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  24  and  Deut.  xxxi.  11,  instead 
of  ni*oi?_like  ^"j:.  for  «r$  in  Ex.  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  20,— for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  an  expression  which  might  be  so  easily  mis- 
understood as  denoting  a  sight  of  God  with  the  bodily  eye.  But 
the  niphal  is  firmly  established  in  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23,  and 
1  Sam.  i.  22  ;   and  in  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud  the  terms  nsN"i 

'  t       : 

and  (fan  are  applied  without  hesitation  to  appearance  before 
God  at  the  principal  feasts.  They  visited  the  temple  diligently 
enough  indeed,  but  who  had  required  this  at  their  hand,  i.e. 
required  them  to  do  this  ?  Jehovah  certainly  had  not.  "  To 
tread  my  courts"  is  in  apposition  to  this,  which  it  more  clearly 
defines.  Jehovah  did  not  want  them  to  appear  before  His  face, 
i.e.  He  did  not  wish  for  this  spiritless  and  undevotional  tramping 
thither,  this  mere  opus  operatum,  which  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted,  since  it  only  wore  out  the  floor. — Yer.  13a.  Because 
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they  had  not  performed  what  Jehovah  commanded  as  He  com- 
manded it,  He  expressly  forbids  them  to  continue  it.  "  Continue 
not  to  bring  lying  meat-offering ;  abomination  incense  is  it  to  me" 
Minchah  (the  meat-offering)  was  the  vegetable  offering,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  zebach,  the  animal  sacrifice.  It  is  called  a 
"  lying  meat-offering,"  as  being  a  hypocritical  dead  work,  be- 
hind which  there  was  none  of  the  feeling  which  it  appeared 
to  express.  In  the  second  clause  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  Gesenius, 
and  others  adopt  the  rendering  "  incense — an  abomination  is 
it  to  me,"  ketoreth  being  taken  as  the  name  of  the  daily  burning 
of  incense  upon  the  golden  altar  in  the  holy  place  (Ex.  xxx.  8). 
But  neither  in  Ps.  cxli.  2,  where  prayer  is  offered  by  one  who 
is  not  a  priest,  nor  in  the  passage  before  us,  where  the  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  priesthood,  but  to  the  people  and  to  their 
deeds,  is  this  continual  incense  to  be  thought  of.  Moreover,  it 
is  much  more  natural  to  regard  the  word  ketoreth  not  as  a  bold 
absolute  case,  but,  according  to  the  conjunctive  darga  with 
which  it  is  marked,  as  constructive  rather ;  and  this  is  perfectly 
allowable.  The  meat-offering  is  called  "incense"  (ketoreth)  with 
reference  to  the  so-called  azcarah,  i.e.  that  portion  which  the 
priest  burned  upon  the  altar,  to  bring  the  grateful  offerer  into 
remembrance  before  God  (called  "burning  the  memorial,"  hiktir 
azcdrdh,  in  Lev.  ii.  2).  As  a  general  rule,  this  was  accompanied 
with  incense  (ch.  lxvi.  3),  the  whole  of  which  was  placed  upon 
the  altar,  and  not  merely  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  meat-offer- 
ing, with  its  sweet-smelling  savour,  was  merely  the  form,  which 
served  as  an  outward  expression  of  the  thanksgiving  for  God's 
blessing,  or  the  longing  for  His  blessing,  which  really  ascended 
in  prayer.  But  in  their  case  the  form  had  no  such  meaning.  It 
was  nothing  but  the  form,  with  which  they  thought  they  had 
satisfied  God ;  and  therefore  it  was  an  abomination  to  Him. 

Ver.  V6b.  God  was  just  as  little  pleased  with  their  punc- 
tilious observance  of  the  feasts :  "  New-moon  and  Sabbath, 
calling  of  festal  meetings  .  .  .  I  cannot  bear  ungodliness  and 
a  festal  crowd"  The  first  objective  notions,  which  are  logi- 
cally governed  by  "I  cannot  bear"  (ZW8T&:  literally,  a 
future  hophal — I  am  unable,  incapable,  viz.  to  bear,  which 
may  be  supplied,  according  to  Ps.  ci.  5,  Jer.  xliv.  22,  Prov. 
xxx.  21),  become  absolute  cases  here,  on  account  of  another 
grammatical  object  presenting  itself  in  the  last  two  nouns : 
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"ungodliness  and  a  festal  crowd."  As  for  new-moon  and 
Sabbath  (the  latter  always  signifies  the  weekly  Sabbath  when 
construed  with  chodesh), — and,  in  fact,  the  calling  of  meetings 
of  the  whole  congregation  on  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  high 
festivals,  which  wras  a  simple  duty  according  to  Lev.  xxiii., — 
Jehovah  could  not  endure  festivals  associated  with  wickedness. 
n")V^  (from  "OT,  to  press,  or  crowd  thickly  together)  is  synony- 
mous with  K"J??j  so  far  as  its  immediate  signification  is  con- 
cerned, as  Jer.  ix.  1  clearly  shows,  just  as  iravrffvpis  is 
synonymous  with  itackqaia.  |JK  (from  pK,  to  breathe)  is  moral 
worthlessness,  regarded  as  an  utter  absence  of  all  that  has 
true  essence  and  worth  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  prophet  in- 
tentionally joins  these  two  nouns  together.  A  densely  crowded 
festal  meeting,  combined  with  inward  emptiness  and  barrenness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  assembled  together,  was  a  con- 
tradiction which  God  could  not  endure. 

Ver.  14.  He  gives  a  still  stronger  expression  to  His  repug- 
nance :  "  Your  new-moons  and  your  festive  seasons  my  soul 
hateth  ;  they  have  become  a  burden  to  me ;  I  am  weary  of  bear- 
ing them."  As  the  soul  (nephesh)  of  a  man,  regarded  as  the 
band  which  unites  together  bodily  and  spiritual  life,  though  it 
is  not  the  actual  principle  of  self-consciousness,  is  yet  the  place 
in  which  he  draws,  as  it  wrere,  the  circle  of  self-consciousness,  so 
as  to  comprehend  the  whole  essence  of  His  being  in  the  single 
thought  of  "I;"  so,  according  to  a  description  taken  from  god- 
like man,  the  "  soul"  {nephesh)  of  God,  as  the  expression  "  my 
soul"  indicates,  is  the  centre  of  His  being,  regarded  as  encircled 
and  pervaded  (personated)  by  self-consciousness ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  the  soul  of  God  hates  (vid,  Jer.  xv.  1)  or  loves 
(ch.  xlii.  1),  is  hated  or  loved  in  the  inmost  depths  and  to 
the  utmost  bounds  of  His  being  (Psychol,  p.  218).  Thus  He 
hated  each  and  all  of  the  festivals  that  were  kept  in  Jerusalem, 
whether  the  beginnings  of  the  month,  or  the  high  feast-days 
(moadim,  in  which,  according  to  Lev.  xxiii.,  the  Sabbath  was 
also  included)  observed  in  the  course  of  the  month.  For  a 
long  time  past  they  had  become  a  burden  and  annoyance  to 
Him  :  His  long-suffering  was  weary  of  such  worship.  "  To 
bear"  (K8W,  in  Isaiah,  even  in  ch.  xviii.  3,  for  Dfitt?  or  TIN^,  and 
here  for  riNB^ :  Ewald,  §  285,  c)  has  for  its  object  the  seasons 
of  worship  already  mentioned. 
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Ver.  15.  Their  self-righteousness,  so  far  as  it  rested  upon 
sacrifices  and  festal  observances,  was  now  put  to  shame,  and 
the  last  inward  bulwark:  of  the  sham  holy  nation  was  destroyed: 
"And  if  ye  stretch  out  your  hands,  I  hide  my  eyes  from  you ;  if 
ye  make  ever  so  much  praying,  I  do  not  hear  :  your  hands  are  full 
of  blood"  Their  praying  was  also  an  abomination  to  God. 
Prayer  is  something  common  to  man  :  it  is  the  interpreter  of 
religious  feeling,  which  intervenes  and  mediates  between  God 
and  man  ;x  it  is  the  true  spiritual  sacrifice.  The  law  contains 
no  command  to  pray,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Deut.  xxvi., 
no  form  of  prayer.  Praying  is  so  natural  to  man  as  man,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  precept  to  enforce  this,  the  funda- 
mental expression  of  the  true  relation  to  God.  The  prophet 
therefore  comes  to  prayer  last  of  all,  so  as  to  trace  back  their 
sham-holiness,  which  was  corrupt  even  to  this  the  last  foun- 
dation, to  its  real  nothingness.  "  Spread  out,"  parash,  or  pi. 
pereshy  to  stretch  out ;  used  with  cappaim  to  denote  swimming 
in  ch.  xxv.  11.  It  is  written  here  before  a  strong  suffix,  as  in 
onany  other  passages,  e.g.  ch.  lii.  12,  with  the  inflection  i  instead 
of  e.  This  was  the  gesture  of  a  man  in  prayer,  who  spread  out 
his  hands,  and  when  spread  out,  stretched  them  towards  heaven, 
or  to  the  most  holy  place  in  the  temple,  and  indeed  (as  if  with 
the  feeling  of  emptiness  and  need,  and  with  a  desire  to  receive 
divine  gifts)  held  up  the  hollow  or  palm  of  his  hand  {cappaim : 
cf.  tender e  palmas,  e.g.  Virg.  A  en.  xii.  196,  tenditque  ad  sidera 
palmas).  However  much  they  might  stand  or  lie  before  Him  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  Jehovah  hid  His  eyes,  i.e.  His  omniscience 
knew  nothing  of  it ;  and  even  though  they  might  pray  loud  and 

1  The  primary  idea  of  hithpallel  and  tepMllah  is  not  to  be  obtained  from 
Deut.  ix.  18  and  Ezra  x.  1,  as  Dietrich  and  Fiirst  suppose,  who  make 
hithpallel  equivalent  to  hithnappel,  to  throw  one's  self  down  ;  but  from  1  Sam. 
ii.  25,  "  If  a  man  sin  against  a  man,  the  authorities  right  him"  (DNita  fabER  ' 
it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  maintain  that  Elohim  cannot  have  this  meaning),  i.e. 
they  can  set  right  the  relation  which  he  has  disturbed.  "But  if  one  sin 
against  Jehovah,  who  shall  mediate  for  him  (^"^sri''  ''D,  quis  intercedat 
pro  eo)?"  We  may  see  from  this  that  prayer  is  regarded  as  mediation, 
which  sets  right  and  establishes  fellowship  ;  and  hithpallel  signifies  to  make 
one's  self  a  healer  of  divisions,  or  to  settle  for  one's  self,  to  strive  after  a  settle- 
ment (sibi,  pro  se,  intercedere :  cf.  Job  xix.  16,  hithchannen,  sibi  propitium 
facere ;  xiii.  27,  hithchakkah,  sibi  insculpere,  like  the  Arabic  ichtatta,  to  bound 
off  for  one's  self). 
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long  (gum  chi)  etiam&i :  compare  the  simple  chi,  Jer.  xiv.  12), 
Ho  was,  as  it  were,  deaf  to  it  all.  We  should  expect  chi  here 
to  introduce  the  explanation  ;  but  the  more  excited  the  speaker, 
the  shorter  and  more  unconnected  his  words.  The  plural 
damim  always  denotes  human  blood  as  the  result  of  some 
unnatural  act,  and  then  the  bloody  deed  and  the  bloodguilti- 
ness  itself.  The  plural  number  neither  refers  to  the  quantity 
nor  to  the  separate  drops,  but  is  the  plural  of  production,  which 
Dietrich  has  so  elaborately  discussed  in  his  Abhandlung,  p.  40.1 
The  terrible  damim  stands  very  emphatically  before  the  govern- 
ing verb,  pointing  to  many  murderous  acts  that  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  deeds  of  violence  akin  to  murder.  Not,  indeed, 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  words  as  meaning  that  there  was 
really  blood  upon  their  hands  when  they  stretched  them  out  in 
prayer ;  but  before  God,  from  whom  no  outward  show  can 
hide  the  true  nature  of  things,  however  clean  they  might  have 
washed  themselves,  they  still  dripped  with  blood.  The  expostu- 
lations of  the  people  against  the  divine  accusations  have  thus 
been  negatively  set  forth  and  met  in  vers.  11-15  :  Jehovah 
could  not  endure  their  work-righteous  worship,  which  was  thus 
defiled  with  unrighteous  works,  even  to  murder  itself.  The 
divine  accusation  is  now  positively  established  in  vers.  16, 17,  by 
the  contrast  drawn  between  the  true  righteousness  of  which  the 
accused  were  destitute,  and  the  false  righteousness  of  which  they 
boasted.  The  crushing  charge  is  here  changed  into  an  admoni- 
tory appeal ;  and  the  love  which  is  hidden  behind  the  wrath,  and 
would  gladly  break  through,  already  begins  to  disclose  itself. 
There  are  eight  admonitions.  The  first  three  point  to  the  re- 
moval of  evil;  the  other  five  to  the  performance  of  what  is  good. 
Ver.  1 6.  The  first  three  run  thus :  "  Wash,  clean  your- 
selves ;  put  away  the  badness  of  your  doings  from  the  range  of 
my  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil."  This  is  not  only  an  advance  from 
figurative  language  to  the  most  literal,  but  there  is  also  an  ad- 
vance in  what  is  said.  The  first  admonition  requires,  primarily 
and  above  all,  purification  from  the  sins  committed,  by  means 

1  As  cliittah  signified  corn  standing  in  the  field,  and  cliittim  corn  threshed 
and  brought  to  the  market,  so  damim  was  not  blood  when  flowing  through 
the  veins,  but  when  it  had  flowed  out, — in  other  words,  when  it  had  been 
violently  shed.  (For  the  Talmudic  misinterpretation  of  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  see  my  Genesis,  p.  626.) 
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of  forgiveness  sought  for  and  obtained.  Wash:  rachatzu.  from 
rachatz,  in  the  frequent  middle  sense  of  washing  one's  self.  Clean 
yourselves :  hizzaccu,  with  the  tone  upon  the  last  syllable,  is  not 
the  niphal  of  zdkak,  as  the  first  plur.  imper.  niph.  of  such  verbs 
has  generally  and  naturally  the  tone  upon  the  penultimate 
(see  ch.  lii.  11 ;  Num.  xvii.  10),  but  the  hithpael  of  zacah  for 
hizdaccu,  with  the  preformative  Tav  resolved  into  the  first  radical 
letter,  as  is  very  common  in  the  hithpael  (Ges.  §  54,  2,  b).  Ac- 
cording to  the  difference  between  the  two  synonyms  (to  wash 
one's  self,  to  clean  one's  self),  the  former  must  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  one  great  act  of  repentance  on  the  part  of  a 
man  who  is  turning  to  God,  the  latter  to  the  daily  repentance  of 
one  who  has  so  turned.  The  second  admonition  requires  them 
to  place  themselves  in  the  light  of  the  divine  countenance,  and 
put  away  the  evil  of  their  doings,  which  was  intolerable  to  pure 
eyes  (Hab.  i.  13).  They  were  to  wrestle  against  the  wickedness 
to  which  their  actual  sin  had  grown,  until  at  length  it  entirely 
disappeared.  Neged,  according  to  its  radical  meaning,  signifies 
prominence  (compare  the  Arabic  negd,  high  land  which  is  visible 
at  a  great  distance),  conspicuousness,  so  that  minneged  is  really 
equivalent  to  ex  apparentia. 

Ver.  17.  Five  admonitions  relating  to  the  practice  of  what 
is  good  :  "  Learn  to  do  good,  attend  to  judgment,  set  the  oppressor 
right,  do  justice  to  the  orphan,  conduct  the  cause  of  the  widoiv." 
The  first  admonition  lays  the  foundation  for  the  rest.  They 
were  to  learn  to  do  good, — a  difficult  art,  in  which  a  man  does 
not  become  proficient  merely  by  good  intentions.  "  Learn  to 
do  good  :  "  hetib  is  the  object  to  limdu  (learn),  regarded  as  an 
accusative  ;  the  inf.  abs.  T}yj  in  ver.  16  takes  the  place  of  the 
object  in  just  the  same  manner.  The  division  of  this  primary 
admonition  into  four  minor  ones  relating  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  may  be  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  no 
other  prophet  directs  so  keen  an  eye  upon  the  state  and  its 
judicial  proceedings  as  Isaiah  has  done.  He  differs  in  this 
respect  from  his  younger  contemporary  Micah,  whose  prophecies 
are  generally  more  ethical  in  their  nature,  whilst  those  of  Isaiah 
have  a  political  character  throughout.  Hence  the  admonitions  : 
"  Give  diligent  attention  to  judgment"  (ddrash,  to  devote  one's 
self  to  a  thing  with  zeal  and  assiduity)  ;  and  "  bring  the  op- 
pressor to  the  right   way."     This  is   the  true   rendering,   as 
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nod  (from  chdmatZj  to  be  sharp  in  flavour,  glaring  in  appear- 
ance, violent  and  impetuous  in  character)  cannot  well  mean 
"  the  oppressed,"  or  the  man  who  is  deprived  of  his  rights,  as 
most  of  the  early  translators  have  rendered  it,  since  this  form  of 
the  noun,  especially  with  an  immutable  kametz  like  *1U2  mfaa 
(cf.  *ipj  »"np3),  is  not  used  in  a  passive,  but  in  an  active  or 
attributive  sense  (Ewald,  §  152,  b :  vid.  at  Ps.  cxxxvii.  8)  :  it  has 
therefore  the  same  meaning  as  cJwmetz  in  Ps.  lxxi.  4,  and  dshok 
in  Jer.  xxii.  3,  which  is  similar  in  its  form.  But  if  chdmotz 
signifies  the  oppressive,  reckless,  churlish  man,  "HJ&5  cannot 
mean  to  make  happy,  or  to  congratulate,  or  to  set  up,  or,  as  in 
the  talmudic  rendering,  to  strengthen  (Luzzatto  :  rianimate 
chi  e*  oppresso)  ;  but,  as  it  is  also  to  be  rendered  in  ch.  iii.  12, 
ix.  15,  to  lead  to  the  straight  road,  or  to  cause  a  person  to  keep 
the  straight  course.  In  the  case  before  us,  where  the  oppressor 
is  spoken  of,  it  means  to  direct  him  to  the  way  of  justice,  to 
keep  him  in  bounds  by  severe  punishment  and  discipline.1  In 
the  same  way  we  find  in  other  passages,  such  as  ch.  xi.  4  and 
Ps.  lxxii.  4,  severe  conduct  towards  oppressors  mentioned  in 
connection  with  just  treatment  of  the  poor.  There  follow  twro 
admonitions  relating  to  widows  and  orphans.  Widows  and 
orphans,  as  well  as  foreigners,  were  the  proteges  of  God  and 
His  law,  standing  under  His  especial  guardianship  and  care 
(see,  for  example,  Ex.  xxii.  22  (21),  cf.  21  (20).  "Do  justice 
to  the  orphan"  (shdphat,  as  in  Deut.  xxv.  1,  is  a  contracted 
expression  for  shdphat  mishpat)  :  for  if  there  is  not  even  a 
settlement  or  verdict  in  their  cause,  this  is  the  most  crying 
injustice  of  all,  as  neither  the  form  nor  the  appearance  of 
justice  is  preserved.  "  Conduct  the  cause  of  the  widows : "  3*1 
with  an  accusative,  as  in  ch.  li.  22,  the  only  other  passage  in 
which  it  occurs,  is  a  contracted  form  for  ^"i  3*1.  Thus  all  the 
grounds  of  self-defence,  which  existed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
accused,  are  both  negatively  and  positively  overthrown.     They 

1  The  Talmud  varies  in  its  explanation  of  cliamoz:  in  one  instance  it  is 
applied  to  a  judge  who  lets  his  sentence  be  thoroughly  leavened  before 
pronouncing  it ;  in  another  the  chamuz  is  said  to  signify  a  person  robbed 
and  injured,  in  opposition  to  cliomez  (&.  Sanhedrin  35a).  It  is  an  instruc- 
tive fact  in  relation  to  the  idea  suggested  by  the  word,  that,  according  to 
Joma  39&,  a  man  who  had  not  only  taken  possession  of  his  own  inheritance, 
but  had  seized  upon  another  person's  also,  bore  the  nickname  of  ben  chimzon 
as  long  as  he  lived. 
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are  thundered  down  and  put  to  shame.  The  law  (thorah), 
announced  in  ver.  10,  has  been  preached  to  them.  The  prophet 
has  cast  away  the  husks  of  their  dead  works,  and  brought  out 
the  moral  kernel  of  the  law  in  its  universal  application. 

The  first  leading  division  of  the  address  is  brought  to  a  close, 
and  ver.  18  contains  the  turning-point  between  the  two  parts 
into  which  it  is  divided.  Hitherto  Jehovah  has  spoken  to  His 
people  in  wrath.  But  His  love  began  to  move  even  in  the 
admonitions  in  vers.  16,  17.  And  now  this  love,  which  desired 
not  Israel's  destruction,  but  Israel's  inward  and  outward  salva- 
tion, breaks  fully  through.  Ver.  18.  "  0  come,  and  let  us 
reason  together,  saith  Jehovah.  If  your  sins  come  forth  like 
scarlet  cloth,  they  shall  become  white  as  snow;  if  they  are  red 
as  crimson,  they  shall  come  forth  like  wool ! "  Jehovah  here 
challenges  Israel  to  a  formal  trial :  nocach  is  thus  used  in  a 
reciprocal  sense,  and  with  the  same  meaning  as  nishpat  in 
ch.  xliii.  26  (Ges.  §  51,  2).  In  such  a  trial  Israel  must  lose, 
for  Israel's  self-righteousness  rests  upon  sham  righteousness ; 
and  this  sham  righteousness,  when  rightly  examined,  is  but 
unrighteousness  dripping  with  blood.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  this  must  be  the  result  of  the  investigation.  Israel 
is  therefore  worthy  of  death.  Yet  Jehovah  will  not  treat 
Israel  according  to  His  retributive  justice,  but  according  to 
His  free  compassion.  He  will  remit  the  punishment,  and 
not  only  regard  the  sin  as  not  existing,  but  change  it  into  its 
very  opposite.  The  reddest  possible  sin  shall  become,  through 
His  mercy,  the  purest  white.  On  the  two  hiphils  here  applied 
to  colour,  see  Ges.  §  53,  2 ;  though  he  gives  the  meaning  in- 
correctly, viz.  "  to  take  a  colour,"  whereas  the  words  signify 
rather  to  emit  a  colour :  not  color  em  accipere,  but  color  em  dare. 
Shdni,  bright  red  (the  plural  shdnim,  as  in  Prov.  xxxi.  21, 
signifies  materials  dyed  with  shdni),  and  told,  warm  colour,  are 
sinrply  different  names  for  the  same  colour,  viz.  the  crimson 
obtained  from  the  cochineal  insect,  color  coccineus.  The  re- 
presentation of  the  work  of  grace  promised  by  God  as  a  change 
from  red  to  white,  is  founded  upon  the  symbolism  of  colours, 
quite  as  much  as  when  the  saints  in  the  Revelation  (ch.  xix.  8) 
are  described  as  clothed  in  white  raiment,  whilst  the  clothing  of 
Babylon  is  purple  and  scarlet  (ch.  xvii.  4).  Red  is  the  colour 
of  fire,  and  therefore  of  life  :  the  blood  is  red  because  life  is  a 
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fiery  process.  For  this  reason  the  heifer,  from  which  the  ashes 
of  purification  were  obtained  for  those  who  had  been  defiled 
through    contact    with    the    dead,    was   to    be   red  ;    and   the 

sprinkling-brush,  with  which  the  unclean  were  sprinkled,  was 
to  be  tied  round  with  a  band  of  scarlet  wool.  But  red  as  con- 
trasted with  white,  the  colour  of  light  (Matt.  xvii.  2),  is  the 
colour  of  selfish,  covetous,  passionate  life,  which  is  self-seeking 
in  its  nature,  which  goes  out  of  itself  only  to  destroy,  and 
diives  about  with  wild  tempestuous  violence :  it  is  therefore  the 
colour  of  wrath  and  sin.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Isaiah 
speaks  of  red  as  the  colour  of  sin,  because  sin  ends  in  murder ; 
and  this  is  not  really  wrong,  though  it  is  too  restricted.  Sin  is 
called  red,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  burning  heat  which  consumes  a 
man,  and  when  it  breaks  forth  consumes  his  fellow-man  as 
well.  According  to  the  biblical  view,  throughout,  sin  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  what  is  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  wrath 
in  the  same  relation  to  love  or  grace,  as  fire  to  light ;  and 
therefore  as  red  to  white,  or  black  to  white,  for  red  and  black 
are  colours  which  border  upon  one  another.  In  the  Song  of 
Solomon  (ch.  vii.  5),  the  black  locks  of  Shulamith  are  described 
as  being  "  like  purple,"  and  Homer  applies  the  same  epithet  to 
the  dark  waves  of  the  sea.  But  the  ground  of  this  relation  lies 
deeper  still.  Red  is  the  colour  of  fire,  which  flashes  out  of 
darkness  and  returns  to  it  again  ;  whereas  white  without  any 
admixture  of  darkness  represents  the  pure,  absolute  triumph  of 
light.  It  is  a  deeply  significant  symbol  of  the  act  of  justifica- 
tion. Jehovah  offers  to  Israel  an  actio  forensis,  out  of  which 
it  shall  come  forth  justified  by  grace,  although  it  has  merited 
death  on  account  of  its  sins.  The  righteousness,  white  as  snow 
and  wool,  with  which  Israel  comes  forth,  is  a  gift  conferred 
upon  it  out  of  pure  compassion,  without  being  conditional  upon 
any  legal  performance  whatever. 

But  after  the  restoration  of  Israel  in  integrum  by  this  act 
of  grace,  the  rest  wTould  unquestionably  depend  upon  the 
conduct  of  Israel  itself.  According  to  Israel's  own  decision 
would  Jehovah  determine  Israel's  future.  Vers.  19,  20.  "  If 
ye  then  shall  ivillingly  hear,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the 
land;  if  ye  shall  obstinately  rebel,  ye  shall  be  eaten  by  the 
sword :  for  tlxe  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it."  After  their 
justification,  both  blessing  and  cursing  lay  once  more  before 
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the  justified,  as  they  had  both  been  long  before  proclaimed 
by  the  law  (compare  ver.  196  with  Deut.  xxviii.  3  sqq.,  Lev. 
xxvi.  3  sqq.,  and  ver.  20b  with  the  threat  of  vengeance  with 
the  sword  in  Lev.  xxvi.  25).  The  promise  of  eating,  i.e.  of 
the  full  enjoyment  of  domestic  blessings,  and  therefore  of 
settled,  peaceful  rest  at  home,  is  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
curse  of  being  eaten  with  the  sword.  Chereb  (the  sword)  is 
the  accusative  of  the  instrument,  as  in  Ps.  xvii.  13,  14 ;  but 
this  adverbial  construction  without  either  genitive,  adjective,  or 
suffix,  as  in  Ex.  xxx.  20,  is  very  rarely  met  with  (Ges.  §  138, 
Anm.  3)  ;  and  in  the  passage  before  us  it  is  a  bold  construc- 
tion which  the  prophet  allows  himself,  instead  of  saying,  2^n 
DTOWI,  for  the  sake  of  the  paronomasia  (Bottcher,  Collectanea, 
p.  161).  In  the  conditional  clauses  the  two  futures  are  fol- 
lowed by  two  preterites  (compare  Lev.  xxvi.  21,  which  is  more 
in  conformity  with  our  western  mode  of  expression),  inasmuch 
as  obeying  and  rebelling  are  both  of  them  consequences  of 
an  act  of  will :  if  ye  shall  be  willing,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  obey ;  if  ye  shall  refuse,  and  rebel  against  Jehovah. 
They  are  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  perfecta  consecutiva. 
According  to  the  ancient  mode  of  writing,  the  passage  vers. 
18-20  formed  a  separate  parashah  by  themselves,  viz.  a 
sethumah,  or  parashah  indicated  by  spaces  left  within  the  line. 
The  piskah  after  ver.  20  corresponds  to  a  long  pause  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker. — Will  Israel  tread  the  saving  path  of 
forgiveness  thus  opened  before  it,  and  go  on  to  renewed 
obedience \  and  will  it  be  possible  for  it  to  be  brought  back  by 
this  path  ?  Individuals  possibly  may,  but  not  the  whole.  The 
divine  appeal  therefore  changes  now  into  a  mournful  com- 
plaint. So  peaceful  a  solution  as  this  of  the  discord  between 
Jehovah  and  His  children  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Jerusalem 
was  far  too  depraved. 

Ver.  21.  "How  is  she  become  a  harlot,  the  faithful  citadel! 
she,  full  of  light,  lodged  in  righteousness,  and  now — murderers" 
It  is  the  keynote  of  an  elegy  (kinah)  which  is  sounded  here. 
H3*K,  and  but  rarely  ?pfct,  which  is  an  abbreviated  form,  is  ex- 
pressive of  complaint  and  amazement.  This  longer  form,  like 
a  long-drawn  sigh,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  kinah.  The  hinoth 
(Lamentations)  of  Jeremiah  commence  with  it,  and  receive 
their  title  from  it :  whereas  the  shorter  form  is  indicative  of 
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scornful  complaining,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  mdslwl  (e.g. 
eh.  xiv.  4,  12  ;  Mic.  ii.  4).  From  this  word,  which  gives 
the  keynote,  the  rest  all  follows,  soft,  full,  monotonous,  long 
drawn  out  and  slow,  just  in  the  style  of  an  elegy.  We  may 
6ee  clearly  enough  that  forms  like  ^KpD  for  fitfbo,  softened  by 
lengthening,  were  adapted  to  elegiac  compositions,  from  the 
first  verse  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  where  three  of 
these  forms  occur.  Jerusalem  had  previously  been  a  faithful 
city,  i.e.  one  stedfastly  adhering  to  the  covenant  of  Jehovah 
with  her  (yid.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  37). 1  This  covenant  was  a  marriage 
covenant.  And  she  had  broken  it,  and  had  thereby  become  a 
zondh  (harlot), — a  prophetic  view,  the  germs  of  which  had  already 
been  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  where  the  worship  of  idols  on 
the  part  of  Israel  is  called  whoring  after  them  (Deut.  xxxi.  16; 
Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  16  ;  in  all,  seven  times).  It  was  not,  however, 
merely  gross  outward  idolatry  which  made  the  church  of  God 
a  "  harlot,"  but  infidelity  of  heart,  in  whatever  form  it  might 
express  itself ;  so  that  Jesus  described  the  people  of  His  own 
time  as  an  "  adulterous  generation,"  notwithstanding  the  phari- 
saical  strictness  with  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  then 
observed.  For,  as  the  verse  before  us  indicates,  this  marriage 
relation  was  founded  upon  right  and  righteousness  in  the  broadest 
sense  :  mishpat,  u right"  i.e.  a  realization  of  right  answering  to 
the  will  of  God  as  positively  declared ;  and  tzedek,  u  righteous- 
ness" i.e.  a  righteous  state  moulded  by  that  will,  or  a  righteous 
course  of  conduct  regulated  according  to  it  (somewhat  different, 
therefore,  from  the  more  qualitative  tzeddkdli).  Jerusalem  was 
once  full  of  such  right ;  and  righteousness  was  not  merely  there 
in  the  form  of  a  hastily  passing  guest,  but  had  come  down  from 
above  to  take  up  her  permanent  abode  in  Jerusalem :  she  tarried 
there  day  and  night  as  if  it  were  her  home.  The  prophet  had 
in  his  mind  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  also  more 
especially  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Isaiah's  appearance),  who  restored  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  which  had  fallen  into  neglect  since  the 

1  We  have  translated  the  word  kiryah  "  citadel "  (Burg),  instead  of 
"city;"  but  Burg  also  became  the  name  of  the  town  which  sprang  up 
around  the  citadel,  and  the  persons  living  in  and  around  the  Burg  or  citadel 
Avere  called  burgenses,  "  burghers."  Jerusalem,  which  was  also  called  Zion, 
might  be  called,  with  quite  as  much  right,  a  citadel  (Burg),  as  a  city. 
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closing  years  of  Solomon's  reign  and  the  time  of  Rehoboam 
and  Abijah,  to  which  Asa's  reformation  had  not  extended,  and 
re-organized  it  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  law.  It  is  possible 
also  that  Jehoiada,  the  high  priest  in  the  time  of  Joash,  may 
have  revived  the  institutions  of  Jehoshaphat,  so  far  as  they  had 
fallen  into  disuse  under  his  three  godless  successors ;  but  even 
in  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  administration  of 
justice  fell  into  the  same  disgraceful  state,  at  least  as  compared 
with  the  times  of  David,  Solomon,  and  Jehoshaphat,  as  that 
in  which  Isaiah  found  it.  The  glaring  contrast  between  the 
present  and  the  past  is  indicated  by  the  expression  "  and  noiv" 
In  all  the  correct  MSS.  and  editions,  mishpat  is  not  accented  with 
zakeph,  but  with  rebia;  and  bah,  which  ought  to  have  zakeph,  is 
accented  with  tiphchah,  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  the  follow- 
ing clause.  In  this  way  the  statement  as  to  the  past  condition 
is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  that  relating  to  the  present.1 
Formerly  righteousness,  now  "  murderers "  (merazzechim),  and 
indeed,  as  distinguished  from  rozechim,  murderers  by  profes- 
sion, who  formed  a  band,  like  king  Ahab  and  his  son  (2  Kings 
vi.  32).  The  contrast  was  as  glaring  as  possible,  since  murder 
is  the  direct  opposite,  the  most  crying  violation,  of  righteousness. 
The  complaint  now  turns  from  the  city  generally  to  the 
authorities,  and  first  of  all  figuratively.  Ver.  22.  "  Thy  silver 
has  become  dross,  thy  drink  mutilated  with  ivater"  It  is 
upon  this  passage  that  the  figurative  language  of  Jer.  vi.  27 
sqq.  and  Ezek.  xxii.  18-22  is  founded.  Silver  is  here  a  figu- 
rative representation  of  the  princes  and  lords,  with  special 
reference  to  the  nobility  of  character  naturally  associated  with 
nobility  of  birth  and  rank  ;  for  silver — refined  silver — is  an 
image  of  all  that  is  noble  and  pure,  light  in  all  its  purity  being 
reflected  by  it  (Bahr,  Symbolik,  i.  284).  The  princes  and  lords 
had  once  possessed  all  the  virtues  which  the  Latins  called  unitedly 
candor  animi,  viz.  the  virtues  of  magnanimity,  affability,  im- 

1  It  is  well  known  that  rebia  has  less  force  as  a  disjunctive  than  tiphchah, 
and  that  zakeph  is  stronger  than  either.  TTith  regard  to  the  law,  according 
to  which  bah  has  rebia  instead  of  zakeph,  see  Bar,  Thoraih  Emeth,  p.  70. 
To  the  copies  enumerated  by  Luzzatto,  as  having  the  correct  accentuation 
(including  Brescia  1494,  and  Venice,  by  J.  B.  Chayira,  1526),  we  may  add 
Plantin  (1582),  Buxtorf  (1618),  Nissel  (1662),  and  many  others  (cf.  Dach- 
selt's  Biblia  accentuata,  which  is  not  yet  out  of  date). 
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partiality,  and  superiority  to  bribes.  Tins  silver  bad  now  become 
/'$/<////?,  dross,  or  base  metal  separated  (thrown  off)  from  silver 
in  the  process  of  refining  (sig,  pi.  sigim,  sigg'un  from  sug,  recedere, 
refuse  left  in  smelting,  or  dross  :  cf.  Prov.  xxv.  4,  xxvi.  23). 
A  second  figure  compares  the  leading  men  of  the  older  Jeru- 
selem  to  good  wine,  such  as  drinkers  like.  The  word  employed 
here  (sobe)  must  have  been  used  in  this  sense  by  the  more 
cultivated  classes  in  Isaiah's  time  (cf.  Nahum  i.  10).  This 
pure,  strong,  and  costly  wine  was  now  adulterated  with  water 
(lit.  castration,  according  to  Pliny's  expression  in  the  Natural 
History :  compare  the  Horatian  phrase,  jugulare  Falernum), 
and  therefore  its  strength  and  odour  were  weakened,  and  its 
worth  was  diminished.  The  present  was  nothing  but  the  dross 
and  shadow  of  the  past. 

In  ver.  23  the  prophet  says  this  without  a  figure :  "  Thy 
rulers  are  rebellious,  and  companions  of  thieves ;  every  one  loveth 
presents,  and  hunteth  after  payment ;  the  orphan  they  right  not, 
and  the  cause  of  the  widow  has  no  access  to  them."  In  two 
words  the  prophet  depicts  the  contemptible  baseness  of  the 
national  rulers  (sdrim).  Pie  describes  first  of  all  their  baseness 
in  relation  to  God,  with  the  alliterative  sorerim :  rebellious, 
refractory  ;  and  then,  in  relation  to  men,  companions  of  thieves, 
inasmuch  as  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed  by  presents 
of.  stolen  goods  to  acts  of  injustice  towards  those  who  had  been 
robbed.  They  not  only  willingly  accepted  such  bribes,  and 
that  not  merely  a  few  of  them,  but  every  individual  belonging 
to  the  rank  of  princes  (cullo,  equivalent  to  haccol,  the  whole : 
every  one  loveth  gifts)  ;  but  they  went  eagerly  in  pursuit  of 
them  (rodeph).  It  was  not  peace  (shdlom)  that  they  hunted 
after  (Ps.  xxxiv.  16),  but  shalmonim,  things  that  would  pacify 
their  avarice  ;  not  what  was  good,  but  compensation  for  their 
partiality. — This  was  the  existing  state  of  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  it  would  hardly  be  likely  to  take  the  way  of  mercy 
opened  before  it  in  ver.  18  ;  consequently  Jehovah  would  avail 
himself  of  other  means  of  setting  it  right : — 

Ver.  24.  "  Therefore,  saying  of  the  Lord,  of  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  of  the  Strong  One  of  Israel :  Ah  !  1  will  relieve  myself  on 
mine  adversaries,  and  will  avenge  myself  upon  mine  enemies." 
Salvation  through  judgment  was  the  only  means  of  improve- 
ment and  preservation  left  to  the  congregation,  which  called 
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itself  by  the  name  of  Jerusalem.  Jehovah  would  therefore 
afford  satisfaction  to  His  holiness,  and  administer  a  judicial 
sifting  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  other  passage  in  Isaiah  in 
which  we  meet  with  such  a  crowding  together  of  different 
names  of  God  as  we  do  here  (compare  ch.  xix.  4,  iii.  1, 
x.  16,  33,  iii.  15).  With  three  names,  descriptive  of  the 
irresistible  omnipotence  of  God,  the  irrevocable  decree  of  a 
sifting  judgment  is  sealed.  The  word  DK3,  which  is  used  here 
instead  of  "M?N  and  points  back  to  a  verb  DNJ,  related  to  Brn  and 
noHj  corresponds  to  the  deep,  earnest  pathos  of  the  words. 
These  verbs,  which  are  imitations  of  sounds,  all  denote  a  dull 
hollow  groaning.  The  word  used  here,  therefore,  signifies  that 
which  is  spoken  with  significant  secrecy  and  solemn  softness. 
It  is  never  written  absolutely,  but  is  always  followed  by  the 
subject  who  speaks  (saying  of  Jehovah  it  is,  i.e.  Jehovah  says). 
We  meet  with  it  first  of  all  in  Gen.  xxii.  16.  In  the  prophetic 
writings  it  occurs  in  Obadiah  and  Joel,  but  most  frequently  in 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  It  is  generally  written  at  the  close  of 
the  sentence,  or  parenthetically  in  the  middle ;  very  rarely  at  the 
commencement,  as  it  is  here  and  in  1  Sam.  ii.  30  and  Ps.  ex.  1. 
The  "saying"  commences  with  hoi  (ah  /),  the  painfulness  of 
pity  being  mingled  with  the  determined  outbreak  of  wrath. 
By  the  side  of  the  niphal  nikkam  min  (to  be  revenged  upon  a 
person)  we  find  the  niphal  nicham  (lit.  to  console  one's  self). 
The  two  words  are  derived  from  kindred  roots.  The  latter  is 
conjugated  with  #in  the  preformative  syllable,  the  former  with  i, 
according  to  the  older  system  of  vowel-pointing  adopted  in  the 
East.1  Jehovah  would  procure  Himself  relief  from  His  enemies 
by  letting  out  upon  them  the  wrath  with  which  He  had  hitherto 
been  burdened  (Ezek.  v.  13).  He  now  calls  the  masses  of 
Jerusalem  by  their  right  name. 

Ver.  25  states  clearly  in  what  the  revenge  consisted  witli 
which  Jehovah  was  inwardly  burdened  (innakmah,  a  cohorta- 
tive  with  the  ah,  indicating  internal  oppression)  :  "  And  I  will 
bring  my  hand  over  thee,  and  will  smelt  out  thy  dross  as  with 

1  The  so-called  Assyrian  mode  of  pointing,  which  was  entirely  sup- 
planted, with  the  exception  of  a  few  relics,  by  the  Tiberian  mode  which 
now  lies  before  us,  has  no  seghol  (see  DMZ.  xviii.  322).  According  to 
Luzzatto  (Proleg.  p.  200),  they  wrote  ektol  instead  of  iklol,  to  avoid  con- 
founding it  with  hbp'',  which  was  pronounced  iktol,  and  not  yiktol. 
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alkali,  and  will  clear  aivay  all  thj  lead"  As  lon^  as  God 
leaves  a  person's  actions  or  sufferings  alone,  His  hand,  i.e.  His 
acting,  is  at  rest.  Bringing  the  hand  over  a  person  signifies  a 
movement  of  the  hand,  which  has  been  hitherto  at  rest,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  judicial  punishment  upon  the 
person  named  (Amos  i.  8  ;  Jer.  vi.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  12 ; 
Ps.  lxxxi.  15),  or  else,  though  this  is  seldom  the  case,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  him  (Zech.  xiii.  7).  The  reference  here  is 
to  the  divine  treatment  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  punishment  and 
salvation  were  combined — punishment  as  the  means,  salvation 
as  the  end.  The  interposition  of  Jehovah  was,  as  it  were, 
a  smelting,  which  would  sweep  away,  not  indeed  Jerusalem 
itself,  but  the  ungodly  in  Jerusalem.  They  are  compared  to 
dross,  or  (as  the  verb  seems  to  imply)  to  ore  mixed  with  dross, 
and,  inasmuch  as  lead  is  thrown  off  in  the  smelting  of  silver, 
to  such  ingredients  of  lead  as  Jehovah  would  speedily  and 
thoroughly  remove,  "like  alkali"  i.e.  "as  if  with  alkali  "  (cabbor, 
comparatio  decurtata,  for  cbabbor :  for  this  mode  of  dropping 
Beth  after  Caph}  compare  ch.  ix.  3,  Lev.  xxii.  13,  and  many 
other  passages).  By  bedilim  (from  bddal,  to  separate)  we  are 
to  understand  the  several  pieces  of  stannum  or  lead1  in  which 
the  silver  is  contained,  and  which  are  separated  by  smelting, 
all  the  baser  metals  being  distinguished  from  the  purer  kinds 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  combustible  (i.e.  can  be  oxidized). 
Both  bor,  or  potash  (an  alkali  obtained  from  land-plants),  and 
nether,  natron  (i.e.  soda,  or  natron  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
marine  plants,  which  is  also  met  with  in  many  mineral  waters), 
have  been  employed  from  the  very  earliest  times  to  accelerate 
the  process  of  smelting,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  a  metal 
from  its  ore. 

1  Plumbum  nigrum,  says  Pliny,  h.  n.  xxiv.  16,  is  sometimes  found  alone, 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  silver  :  ejus  qui  primus  fiu'u  in  fornacibus  liquor, 
stannum  appellatur.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  lead  separated  from  the 
ore  in  the  process  of  obtaining  pure  silver.  In  the  form  of  powder  this 
dross  is  called  bedil,  and  the  pieces  bedilim;  whereas  opliereth  is  the  name  of 
solid  lead,  obtained  by  simply  melting  down  from  ore  which  does  not  con- 
tain silver.  The  fact  that  bedil  is  also  apparently  used  as  a  name  for  tin, 
may  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  the  homonymy  of  iron  and  basalt 
(com.  on  Job  xxviii.  2),  and  of  the  oak  and  terebinth.  The  two  metals  are 
called  by  the  same  name  on  account  of  their  having  a  certain  outward 
resemblance,  viz.  in  softness,  pliability,  colour,  and  specific  gravity. 
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Ver.  26.  As  the  threat  couched  in  the  previous  figure  does  not 
point  to  the  destruction,  but  simply  to  the  smelting  of  Jerusa- 
lem, there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  in  ver.  26  it  should 
pass  over  into  a  pure  promise;  the  meltingly  soft  and  yearningly 
mournful  termination  of  the  clauses  with  ayich,  the  keynote  of 
the  later  songs  of  Zion,  being  still  continued.  "And  I  will  bring 
bach  thy  judges  as  in  the  olden  time,  and  thy  counsellors  as  in  the 
beginning ;  afterwards  thou  wilt  be  called  city  of  righteousness, 
faithful  citadeir  The  threat  itself  was,  indeed,  relatively  a 
promise,  inasmuch  as  whatever  could  stand  the  fire  would 
survive  the  judgment ;  and  the  distinct  object  of  this  was  to 
bring  back  Jerusalem  to  the  purer  metal  of  its  own  true  nature. 
But  when  that  had  been  accomplished,  still  more  would  follow. 
The  indestructible  kernel  that  remained  would  be  crystallized, 
since  Jerusalem  would  receive  back  from  Jehovah  the  judges 
and  counsellors  which  it  had  had  in  the  olden  flourishing  times 
of  the  monarchy,  ever  since  it  had  become  the  city  of  David 
and  of  the  temple;  not,  indeed,  the  very  same  persons,  but 
persons  quite  equal  to  them  in  excellence.  Under  such  God- 
given  leaders  Jerusalem  would  become  what  it  had  once  been, 
and  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  names  applied  to  the  city  indi- 
cate the  impression  produced  by  the  manifestation  of  its  true 
nature.  The  second  name  is  written  without  the  article,  as  in 
fact  the  word  hiryah  (city),  with  its  massive,  definite  sound, 
always  is  in  Isaiah.  Thus  did  Jehovah  announce  the  way 
which  it  had  been  irrevocably  determined  that  He  would  take 
with  Israel,  as  the  only  way  to  salvation.  Moreover,  this  was 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  government  of  God,  the  law 
of  Israel's  history. 

Ver.  27  presents  it  in  a  brief  and  concise  form  :  u  Sion  will 
be  redeemed  through  judgment,  and  her  returning  ones  through 
righteousness"  Mishpat  and  tzedakdh  are  used  elsewhere  for 
divine  gifts  (ch.  xxxiii.  5,  xxviii.  6),  for  such  conduct  as  is 
pleasing  to  God  (ch.  i.  21,  xxxii.  16),  and  for  royal  Mes- 
sianic virtues  (ch.  ix.  6,  xi.  3-5,  xvi.  5,  xxxii.  1).  Here, 
however,  where  we  are  helped  by  the  context,  they  are  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  such  parallel  passages  as  ch.  iv.  4, 
v.  16,  xxviii.  17,  as  signifying  God's  right  and  righteousness 
in  their  primarily  judicious  self-fulfilment.  A  judgment,  on 
the  part  of  God  the  righteous  One,  would  be  the  means  by 
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which  Zion  itself,  so  far  as  it  had  remained  faithful  to  Jehovah, 
and  those  who  were  converted  in  the  midst  of  the  judgment, 
would  be  redeemed, — a  judgment  upon  sinners  and  sin,  by 
which  the  power  that  had  held  in  bondage  the  divine  nature 
of  Zion,  so  far  as  it  still  continued  to  exist,  would  be  broken, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  those  who  turned  to  Jehovah 
would  be  incorporated  into  His  true  church.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, God  was  revealing  Himself  in  His  punitive  righteousness ; 
He  was  working  out  a  righteousness  which  would  be  bestowed 
as  a  gift  of  grace  upon  those  who  escaped  the  former.  The 
notion  of  u  righteousness"  is  now  following  a  New  Testament 
track.  In  front  it  has  the  fire  of  the  law  ;  behind,  the  love  of 
the  gospel.  Love  is  concealed  behind  the  wrath,  like  the  sun 
behind  the  thunder-clouds.  Zion,  so  far  as  it  truly  is  or  is 
becoming  Zion,  is  redeemed,  and  none  but  the  ungodly  are 
destroyed.  But,  as  is  added  in  the  next  verse,  the  latter  takes 
place  without  mercy. 

Ver.  28.  u  And  breaking  up  of  the  rebellious  and  sinners 
together;  and  those  who  forsake  Jehovah  will  perish."  The 
judicial  side  of  the  approaching  act  of  redemption  is  here 
expressed  in  a  way  that  all  can  understand.  The  exclamatory 
substantive  clause  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse  is  explained  by 
a  declaratorv  verbal  clause  in  the  second.  The  "rebellious" 
were  those  who  had  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  broken  away 
from  Jehovah  ;  u  sinners"  those  who  were  living  in  open  sins  : 
and  "  those  who  forsake  Jehovah"  such  as  had  become  estranged 
from  God  in  either  of  these  ways. 

Ver.  29  declares  how  God's  judgment  of  destruction  would 
fall  upon  all  of  these.  The  verse  is  introduced  with  an  ex- 
planatory "for"  (eld)  :  " For  they  become  ashamed  of  the  tere- 
binths, in  which  ye  had  your  delight;  and  ye  must  blush  for 
the  gardens,  in  which  ye  took  pleasure"  The  terebinths  and 
gardens  (the  second  wTord  with  the  article,  as  in  Hab.  iii.  8, 
first  binharim,  then,  banneharim)  are  not  referred  to  as  objects 
of  luxury,  as  Hitzig  and  Drechsler  assume,  but  as  unlawful 
places  of  worship  and  objects  of  worship  (see  Deut.  xvi.  21). 
They  are  both  of  them  frequently  mentioned  by  the  prophets 
in  this  sense  (ch.  lvii.  5,  lxv.  3,  lxvi.  17)  :  chdmar  and  bdchar 
are  also  the  words  commonly  applied  to  an  arbitrary  choice 
of  false  gods  (ch.  xliv.  9,  xli.  24,  lxvi.  3),  and  bosh  min  is  the 
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general  phrase  used  to  denote  the  shame  which  falls  upon 
idolaters,  when  the  worthlessness  of  their  idols  becomes  con- 
spicuous through  their  impotence.  On  the  difference  between 
bosh  and  chapher,  see  the  comm.  on  Ps.  xxxv.  4.1  The  word 
elim  is  erroneously  translated  "idols"  in  the  Septuagint  and 
other  ancient  versions.  The  feeling  which  led  to  this,  however^ 
was  a  correct  one,  since  the  places  of  worship  really  stand  for 
the  idols  worshipped  in  those  places.2  The  excited  state  of  the 
prophet  at  the  close  of  his  prophecy  is  evinced  by  his  abrupt; 
leap  from  an  exclamation  to  a  direct  address  (Ges.  §  137, 
Anm.  3). 

Ver.  30.  He  still  continues  in  the  same  excitement,  piling 
a  second  explanatory  sentence  upon  the  first,  and  commencing 
this  also  with  "for"  (chi)  ;  and  then,  carried  away  by  the 
association  of  ideas,  he  takes  terebinths  and  gardens  as  the 
future  figures  of  the  idolatrous  people  themselves.  u  For  ye 
shall  become  like  a  terebinth  with  withered  leaves,  and  like  a 
garden  that  hath  no  water"  Their  prosperity  is  destroyed,  so 
that  they  resemble  a  terebinth  withered  as  to  its  leaves,  which 
in  other  cases  are  always  green  (nobeleth  'aleah,  a  genitive  con- 
nection according  to  Ges.  §  112,  2).     Their  sources  of  help 

1  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  cliapher  (Arab,  chajira,  as  distinguished 
from  chdphar,  hafara,  to  dig)  signifies  to  blush,  erubescere ;  but  the  com- 
bination of  bosh  and  y abash  (bdda),  which  would  give  albescere  or  ex- 
pallescere  (to  turn  white  or  pale)  as  the  primary  idea  of  bosh,  has  not  on!}- 
the  Arabic  use  of  bayyada  and  ibyadda  (to  rejoice,  be  made  glad)  against 
it,  but  above  all  the  dialectic  bechath,  bahita  (bahuta),  which,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  bethath  {batta),  points  rather  to  the  primary  idea  of 
being  cut  off  (abscindi:  cf.  spes  abscissa).  See  Lane's  Arabic-English  Lexi- 
con, i.  263. 

2  With  regard  to  the  derivation,  elim,  whether  used  in  the  sense  of 
strong  men,  or  gods,  or  rams,  or  terebinths,  is  still  but  one  word,  derived 
from  il  or  ul,  so  that  in  all  three  senses  it  may  be  written  either  with  or 
without  Yod.  Nevertheless  elim  in  the  sense  of  "  rams"  only  occurs  with- 
out Yod  in  Job  xlii.  8.  In  the  sense  of  "  gods"  it  is  always  written  with- 
out Yod ;  in  that  of  "  strong  men"  with  Yod.  In  the  singular  the  name  of 
the  terebinth  is  always  written  elah  without  Yod ;  in  the  plural,  however, 
it  is  written  either  with  or  without.  But  this  no  more  presupposes  a 
singular  el  (ayil)  in  common  use,  than  betzim  presupposes  a  singular  bets 
(bayits)  ;  still  the  word  el  with  Yod  docs  occur  once,  viz.  in  Gen.  xiv.  6. 
Allah  and  allon,  an  oak,  also  spring  from  the  same  root,  namely  dial  —  il ; 
just  as  in  Arabic  both  il  and  ill  are  used  for  el  (God)  ;  and  dl  and  ill,  in 
the  sense  of  relationship,  point  to  a  similar  change  in  the  form  of  the  root. 
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are  dried  up,  so  that  they  are  like  a  garden  without  water,  and 
therefore  waste.  In  this  withered  state  terebinths  and  gardens, 
to  which  the  idolatrous  are  compared,  are  easily  set  on  fire. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  a  spark  to  kindle  them,  when  they  are 
immediately  in  flames. 

Ver.  31  shows  in  a  third  figure  where  this  spark  was  to  come 
from  :  "  And  the  rich  man  becomes  tow,  and  his  work  the  spark; 
and  they  ivill  both  burn  together,  and  no  one  extinguishes  them.1* 
The  form  poalo  suggests  at  first  a  participial  meaning  (its 
maker),  but  |toWI  would  be  a  very  unusual  epithet  to  apply  to 
an  idol.  Moreover,  the  figure  itself  would  be  a  distorted  one, 
since  the  natural  order  would  be,  that  the  idol  would  be  the  thin<r 
that  kindled  the  fire,  and  the  man  the  object  to  be  set  on  'fire, 
and  not  the  reverse.  We  therefore  follow  the  LXX.,  Targ.,  and 
Vulg.,  with  Gesenius  and  other  more  recent  grammarians,  and 
adopt  the  rendering  "  his  work"  (opus  ejus).  The  forms  frya 
and  vV3  (cf.  ch.  lii.  14  and  Jer.  xxii.  13)  are  two  equally 
admissible  changes  of  the  ground- form  vJJS  (^?).  As  ver.  29 
refers  to  idolatrous  worship,  poalo  (his  work)  is  an  idol,  a  god 
made  by  human  hands  (cf.  ch.  ii.  8,  xxxvii.  19,  etc.).  The 
prosperous  idolater,  who  could  give  gold  and  silver  for  idolatrous 
images  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  possessions  (chdson  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  accordance  with  ch.  xxxiii.  6),  becomes  tow  (talm. 
(i  the  refuse  of  flax  :"  the  radical  meaning  is  to  shake  out,  viz. 
in  combing),  and  the  idol  the  spark  which  sets  this  mass  of  fibre 
in  flames,  so  that  they  are  both  irretrievably  consumed.  For  the 
fire  of  judgment,  by  which  sinners  are  devoured,  need  not  come 
from  without.  Sin  carries  the  fire  of  indignation  within  itself. 
And  an  idol  is,  as  it  were,  an  idolater's  sin  embodied  and  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  day. 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  this  first  prophecy  is  a  puzzle. 
Caspari  thoroughly  investigated  every  imaginary  possibility,  and 
at  last  adopted  the  conclusion  that  it  dates  from  the  time  of 
Uzziah,  inasmuch  as  vers.  7-9  do  not  relate  to  an  actual,  but 
merely  to  an  ideal,  present.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  acute- 
ness  with  which  Caspari  has  worked  out  his  view,  it  still 
remains  a  very  forced  one.  The  oftener  we  return  to  the 
reading  of  this  prophetic  address,  the  stronger  is  our  impression 
that  vers.  7-9  contain  a  description  of  the  state  of  things  which 
really  existed  at  the  time  when  the  words  were  spoken.     There 
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were  actually  two  devastations  of  the  land  of  Judah  which 
occurred  during  the  ministry  of  Isaiah,  and  in  which  Jerusalem 
was  only  spared  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Jehovah : 
one  under  Ahaz  in  the  year  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war ;  the 
other  under  Hezekiah,  when  the  Assyrian  forces  laid  the  land 
waste  but  were  scattered  at  last  in  their  attack  upon  Jeru- 
salem. The  year  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war  is  supported 
by  Gesenius,  Rosenmuller  (who  expresses  a  different  opinion  in 
every  one  of  the  three  editions  of  his  Scholia),  Maurer,  Movers, 
Knobel,  Havernick,  and  others ;  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  op- 
pression by  Hitzig,  Umbreit,  Drechsler,  and  Luzzatto.  Now, 
whichever  of  these  views  we  may  adopt,  there  will  still  remain, 
as  a  test  of  its  admissibility,  the  difficult  question,  How  did  this 
prophecy  come  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  book,  if  it  belonged 
to  the  time  of  Uzziah- Jotham  ?  This  question,  upon  which  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  depends,  can  only  be  settled  when  we 
come  to  ch.  vi.  Till  then,  the  date  of  the  composition  of  ch.  i. 
must  be  left  undecided.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  know, 
that,  according  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  there  were  two  occasions  when  the  situation  of 
Jerusalem  resembled  the  one  described  in  the  present  chapter. 

THE  WAY  OF  GENERAL  JUDGMENT;  OR  THE  COURSE  OF  ISRAEL 
FROM  FALSE  GLORY  TO  THE  TRUE. — CHAP.  II.-IV. 

The  limits  of  this  address  are  very  obvious.  The  end  of  ch. 
iv.  connects  itself  with  the  beginning  of  ch.  ii.,  so  as  to  form  a 
circle.  After  various  alternations  of  admonition,  reproach,  and 
threatening,  the  prophet  reaches  at  last  the  object  of  the  promise 
with  which  he  started.  Chap,  v.,  on  the  other  hand,  commences 
afresh  with  a  parable.  It  forms  an  independent  address, 
although  it  is  included,  along  with  the  previous  chapters, 
under  the  heading  in  ch.  ii.  1 :  "  The  word  which  Isaiah  the 
son  of  Amoz  saio  over  Judah  and  Jerusalem"  Chap,  ii.-v. 
may  have  existed  under  this  heading  before  the  whole  collec- 
tion arose.  It  was  then  adopted  in  this  form  into  the  general 
collection,  so  as  to  mark  the  transition  from  the  prologue  to  the 
body  of  the  book.  The  prophet  describes  what  he  here  says 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  as  "  the  word  which  he  saw." 
When  men  speak  to  one  another,  the  words  are  not  seen,  but 
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heard.  But  when  God  spoke  to  the  prophet,  it  was  in  a  super- 
sensuons  way,  and  the  prophet  saw  it.  The  mind  indeed  has 
no  moiv  eyes  than  cars  ;  but  a  mind  qualified  to  perceive  what 
is  supersensuous  is  altogether  rye. 

The  manner  in  which  Isaiah  commences  this  second  address 
is  altogether  unparalleled.  There  is  no  other  example  of  a 
prophecy  beginning  with  nvn.  And  it  is  very  easy  to  discover 
the  reason  why.  The  prcet.  consecutivum  vhdydh  derives  the 
force  of  a  future  from  the  context  alone ;  whereas  the  fut.  con- 
secutivum vayhi  (with  which  historical  books  and  sections  very 
generally  commence)  is  shown  to  be  an  aorist  by  its  simple  form. 
Moreover,  the  Vav  in  the  fut.  consecut.  has  almost  entirely  lost 
its  copulative  character  ;  in  the  prcet.  consec,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  retains  it  with  all  the  greater  force.  The  prophet  therefore 
commences  with  "  and"  ;  and  it  is  from  what  follows,  not  from 
what  goes  before,  that  we  learn  that  hayah  is  used  in  a  future 
sense.  But  this  is  not  the  only  strange  thing.  It  is  also  an 
unparalleled  occurrence,  for  a  prophetic  address,  which  runs  as 
this  does  through  all  the  different  phases  of  the  prophetic  dis- 
courses generally  (viz.  exhortation,  reproof,  threatening,  and 
promise),  to  commence  with  a  promise.  We  are  in  a  condition, 
howrever,  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon 
with  certainty,  and  not  merely  to  resort  to  conjecture.  Vers. 
2-4  do  not  contain  Isaiah's  own  words,  but  the  words  of 
another  prophet  taken  out  of  their  connection.  We  find  them 
again  in  Mic.  iv.  1-4 ;  and  whether  Isaiah  took  them  from 
Micah,  or  whether  both  Isaiah  and  Micah  took  them  from  some 
common  source,  in  either  case  they  were  not  originally  Isaiah's.1 

1  The  historical  statement  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18,  from  which  we  learn  that  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  that  Micah  uttered  the  threat  contained  in 
Mic.  iii.  12  (of  which  the  promises  in  Mic.  iv.  1-4  and  Isa.  ii.  2-4  are  the 
direct  antithesis),  apparently  precludes  the  idea  that  Isaiah  borrowed  from 
Micah,  whilst  the  opposite  is  altogether  inadmissible,  for  reasons  assigned 
above.  Ewald  and  Hitzig  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  quite  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  that  both  Micah  and  Isaiah  repeated  the  words 
of  a  third  and  earlier  prophet,  most  probably  of  Joel.  And  the  passage 
in  question  has  really  very  much  in  common  with  the  book  of  Joel,  viz. 
the  idea  of  the  melting  down  of  ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks  (Joel  iii. 
10),  the  combination  of  rob  (many)  and  dtsum  (strong),  of  gephen  (vine) 
and  toenail  (fig-tree),  as  compared  with  Mic.  iv.  4  ;  also  the  attesting  for- 
mula, "  For  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it"  (chi  Jehovah  dibber:  Joel  iii.  (iv.)  8), 
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Nor  was  it  even  intended  that  they  should  appear  to  be  his. 
Isaiah  has  not  fused  them  into  the  general  flow  of  his  own 
prophecy,  as  the  prophets  usually  do  with  the  predictions  of 
their  predecessors.  He  does  not  reproduce  them,  but,  as  we 
may  observe  from  the  abrupt  commencement,  he  quotes  them. 
It  is  true,  this  hardly  seems  to  tally  with  the  heading,  which 
describes  what  follows  as  the  word  of  Jehovah  which  Isaiah 
saw.  But  the  discrepancy  is  only  an  apparent  one.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  called  to  Isaiah's  remembrance 
a  prophetic  saying  that  had  already  been  uttered,  and  made  it 
the  starting-point  of  the  thoughts  which  followed  in  Isaiah's 
mind.  The  borrowed  promise  is  not  introduced  for  its  own 
sake,  but  is  simply  a  self-explaining  introduction  to  the  exhor- 
tations and  threatenings  which  follow,  and  through  which  the 
prophet  works  his  way  to  a  conclusion  of  his  own,  that  is  closely 
intertwined  with  the  borrowed  commencement. 

Yer.  2.  The  subject  of  the  borrowed  prophecy  is  Israel's 
future  glory :  "And  it  cometh  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  days,  the 
mountain  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  will  be  set  at  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  exalted  over  hills;  and  all  nations  four  unto  it." 

■which  is  not  found  in  Micah,  whereas  it  is  very  common  in  Isaiah, — a  fact 
■which  makes  the  sign  itself  a  very  feeble  one  (cf.  1  Kings  xiv.  11,  also  Ob. 
18).  Hitzig,  indeed,  maintains  that  it  is  only  by  restoring  this  passage 
that  the  prophetic  writings  of  Joel  receive  their  proper  rounding  off  and 
an  appropriate  termination  ;  but  although  swords  and  spears  beaten  into 
ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks  form  a  good  antithesis  to  ploughshares 
and  pruning-hooks  beaten  into  swords  and  spears  (Joel  iv.  10),  the  coming 
of  great  and  mighty  nations  to  Mount  Zion  after  the  previous  judgment  of 
extermination  would  be  too  unprepared  or  much  too  abrupt  a  phenomenon. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  admit  the  force  of  the  arguments  adduced 
either  by  E.  Meier  (Joel,  p.  195)  or  by  Knobel  and  G.  Baur  (Amos,  p.  29) 
against  the  authorship  of  Joel,  which  rest  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  Joel's  prophecies,  which  the  former  regards  as  too  full  of  storm 
and  battle,  the  latter  as  too  exclusive  and  one-sided,  for  Joel  to  be  the  author 
of  the  passage  in  question.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  promises  in  Micah  form  the  obverse  side  to  the  previous 
threatenings  of  judgment,  so  that  there  is  a  presumption  of  their  originality  ; 
also  that,  the  passage  contains  as  many  traces  of  Micah's  style  (see  above 
at  ver.  3)  as  we  could  expect  to  find  in  these  three  verses  ;  and,  as  we  shall 
show  at  the  conclusion  of  this  cycle  of  predictions  (ch.  i.-vi.),  that  the  his- 
torical fact  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxvi.  1 8  may  be  reconciled  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner  with  the  assumption  that  Isaiah  borrowed  these  words  of 
promise  from  Micah.     (See  Caspari,  Micha,  p.  444  sqq.) 
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The  expression  "  the  last  days"  (acharith  hayyamim,  "the  end 
of  the  days"),  which  does  not  occur  anywhere  else  in  Isaiah,  is 
always  used  in  an  eschatological  sense.  It  never  refers  to  the 
course  of  history  immediately  following  the  time  being,  but 
invariably  indicates  the  furthest  point  in  the  history  of  this 
life  —  the  point  which  lies  on  the  outermost  limits  of  the 
speaker's  horizon.  This  horizon  was  a  very  fluctuating  one. 
The  history  of  prophecy  is  just  the  history  of  its  gradual  ex- 
tension, and  of  the  filling  up  of  the  intermediate  space.  In 
Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xlix.)  the  conquest  of  the  land  stood  in 
the  foreground  of  the  acharith  or  last  days,  and  the  perspective 
was  regulated  accordingly.  But  here  in  Isaiah  the  acharith 
contained  no  such  mixing  together  of  events  belonging  to  the 
more  immediate  and  the  most  distant  future.  It  was  therefore 
the  last  time  in  its  most  literal  and  purest  sense,  commenc- 
ing with  the  beginning  of  the  New  Testament  seon,  and  ter- 
minating at  its  close  (compare  Heb.  i.  1,  1  Pet.  i.  20,  with 
1  Cor.  xv.  and  the  Revelation).  The  prophet  here  predicted 
that  the  mountain  which  bore  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and 
therefore  was  already  in  dignity  the  most  exalted  of  all  moun- 
tains, would  one  day  tower  in  actual  height  above  all  the  high 
places  of  the  earth.  The  basaltic  mountains  of  Bashan,  which 
rose  up  in  bold  peaks  and  columns,  might  now  look  down 
with  scorn  and  contempt  upon  the  small  limestone  hill  which 
Jehovah  had  chosen  (Ps.  lxviii.  16,  17);  but  this  was  an  in- 
congruity which  the  last  times  would  remove,  by  making  the 
outward  correspond  to  the  inward,  the  appearance  to  the  reality 
and  the  intrinsic  worth.  That  this  is  the  prophet's  meaning  is 
confirmed  by  Ezek.  xl.  2,  where  the  temple  mountain  looks 
gigantic  to  the  prophet,  and  also  by  Zech.  xiv.  10,  where  all 
Jerusalem  is  described  as  towering  above  the  country  round 
about,  which  would  one  day  become  a  plain.  The  question 
how  this  can  possibly  take  place  in  time,  since  it  presupposes  a 
complete  subversion  of  the  whole  of  the  existing  order  of  the 
earth's  surface,  is  easily  answered.  The  prophet  saw  the  new 
Jerusalem  of  the  last  days  on  this  side,  and  the  new  Jerusalem 
of  the  new  earth  on  the  other  (Rev.  xxi.  10),  blended  as  it 
were  together,  and  did  not  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
But  whilst  we  thus  avoid  all  unwarrantable  spiritualizing,  it 
still  remains  a  question  what  meaning  the  prophet  attached  to 

VOL.  I.  H 
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the  word  Vrosh  ("at  the  top").  Did  he  mean  that  Moriali 
would  one  day  stand  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains  that 
surrounded  it  (as  in  Ps.  lxxii.  16),  or  that  it  would  stand  at 
their  head  (as  in  1  Kings  xxi.  9,  12,  Amos  vi.  7,  Jer.  xxxi.  7)  ? 
The  former  is  Hofmann's  viewr,  as  given  in  his  Weissagung  und 
Erf i'dlung,  ii.  217:  "he  did  not  indeed  mean  that  the  moun- 
tains would  be  piled  up  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  temple 
mountain  upon  the  top,  but  that  the  temple  mountain  would 
appear  to  float  upon  the  summit  of  the  others."  But  as  the 
expression  "  ivill  be  set"  (nacon)  does  not  favour  this  apparently 
romantic  exaltation,  and  Vrosh  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
sense  of  "  at  the  head"  than  in  that  of  "  on  the  top"  I  decide 
for  my  own  part  in  favour  of  the  second  view,  though  I  agree 
so  far  with  Hofmann,  that  it  is  not  merely  an  exaltation  of  the 
temple  mountain  in  the  estimation  of  the  nations  that  is  pre- 
dicted, but  a  physical  and  external  elevation  also.  And  when 
thus  outwardly  exalted,  the  divinely  chosen  mountain  would 
become  the  rendezvous  and  centre  of  unity  for  all  nations. 
They  would  all  "flow  unto  it"  (ndhar,  a  denom.  verb,  from 
ndhar,  a  river,  as  in  Jer,  li.  44,  xxxi.  12).  It  is  the  temple  of 
Jehovah  which,  being  thus  rendered  visible  to  nations  afar  off, 
exerts  such  magnetic  attraction,  and  with  such  success.  Just 
as  at  a  former  period  men  had  been  separated  and  estranged 
from  one  another  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and  thus  different 
nations  had  first  arisen ;  so  would  the  nations  at  a  future  period 
assemble  together  on  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
and  there,  as  members  of  one  family,  live  together  in  amity 
again.  And  as  Babel  (confusion,  as  its  name  signifies)  was  the 
place  whence  the  stream  of  nations  poured  into  all  the  world ; 
so  would  Jerusalem  (the  city  of  peace)  become  the  place  into 
which  the  stream  of  nations  would  empty  itself,  and  where  all 
would  be  reunited  once  more.  At  the  present  time  there  was 
only  one  people,  viz.  Israel,  which  made  pilgrimages  to  Zion 
on  the  great  festivals,  but  it  wrould  be  very  different  then. 

Ver.  3.  "  And  peoples  in  multitude  go  and  say.  Come,  let  us 
go  up  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob;  let  Him  instruct  us  out  of  His  ivays,  and  we  will  walk  in 
His  paths"  This  is  their  signal  for  starting,  and  their  song  by 
the  way  (cf.  Zech.  viii.  21,  22).  What  urges  them  on  is  the 
desire  for  salvation.     Desire  for  salvation  expresses  itself  in  the 
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name  they  give  to  the  point  towards  which  they  are  travelling : 
they  call  Moriah  "the  mountain  of  Jehovah,"  and  the  temple 
upon  it  "  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob."  Through  frequent 
use,  Israel  had  become  the  popular  name  for  the  people  of  God; 
but  the  name  they  employ  is  the  choicer  name  Jacob,  which  is 
the  name  of  affection  in  the  mouth  of  Micah,  of  whose  style  we 
are  also  reminded  by  the  expression  "  many  peoples"  (ammim 
rabbim).  Desire  for  salvation  expresses  itself  in  the  object  of 
their  journey  ;  they  wish  Jehovah  to  teach  them  "  out  of  His 
ways" — a  rich  source  of  instruction  "with  which  they  desire  to 
be  gradually  entrusted.  The  preposition  min  (out  of,  or  from) 
is  not  partitive  here,  but  refers,  as  in  Ps.  xciv.  12,  to  the  source 
of  instruction.  The  "  ways  of  Jehovah"  are  the  ways  which 
God  Himself  takes,  and  by  which  men  are  led  by  Him — the 
revealed  ordinances  of  His  will  and  action.  Desire  for  salva- 
tion also  expresses  itself  in  the  resolution  with  which  they  set 
out:  they  not  only  wish  to  learn,  but  are  resolved  to  act  accord- 
ing to  what  they  learn.  "  We  will  walk  in  His  jiaths:"  the 
hortative  is  used  here,  as  it  frequently  is  (e.g.  Gen.  xxvii.  4, 
via1.  Ges.  §  128,  1,  c),  to  express  either  the  subjective  intention 
or  subjective  conclusion.  The  words  supposed  to  be  spoken 
by  the  multitude  of  heathen  going  up  to  Zion  terminate  here. 
The  prophet  then  adds  the  reason  and  object  of  this  holy 
pilgrimage  of  the  nations  :  "  For  instruction  will  go  out  from 
Zion,  and  the  xoord  of  Jehovah  from  Jerusalem"  The  principal 
emphasis  is  upon  the  expressions  "  from  Zion "  and  "  from 
Jerusalem."  It  is  a  triumphant  utterance  of  the  sentiment 
that  u  salvation  is  of  the  Jews"  (John  iv.  22).  From  Zion- 
Jerusalem  there  would  go  forth  thorah,  i.e.  instruction  as  to 
the  questions  which  man  has  to  put  to  God,  and  debar  Jehovah, 
the  word  of  Jehovah,  which  created  the  world  at  first,  and  by 
which  it  is  spiritually  created  anew.  Whatever  promotes  the 
true  prosperity  of  the  nations,  comes  from  Zion- Jerusalem. 
There  the  nations  assemble  together ;  they  take  it  thence  to 
their  own  homes,  and  thus  Zion-Jerusalem  becomes  the  foun- 
tain of  universal  good.  For  from  the  time  that  Jehovah  made 
choice  of  Zion,  the  holiness  of  Sinai  was  transferred  to  Zion 
(Ps.  Ixviift  17),  which  now  presented  the  same  aspect  as  Sinai 
had  formerly  done,  when  God  invested  it  with  holiness  by 
appearing  there  in  the  midst  of  myriads  of  angels.     What  had 
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been  commenced  at  Sinai  for  Israel,  would  be  completed  at 
Zion  for  all  the  world.  This  was  fulfilled  on  that  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  disciples,  the  first-fruits  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  proclaimed  the  thorah  of  Zion,  i.e.  the  gospel,  in  the 
lanmia^es  of  all  the  world.  It  was  fulfilled,  as  Theodoret 
observes,  in  the  fact  that  the  word  of  the  gospel,  rising  from 
Jerusalem  "  as  from  a  fountain,"  flowed  through  the  whole  of 
the  known  world.  But  these  fulfilments  were  only  preludes  to 
a  conclusion  which  is  still  to  be  looked  for  in  the  future.  For 
what  is  promised  in  the  following  verse  is  still  altogether  un- 
fulfilled. 

Ver.  4.  "  And  lie  icill  judge  betiveen  the  nations,  and  deliver 
justice  to  many  peoples ;  and  they  forge  their  swords  into  coulters, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  lifts  not  up  the  sivord 
against  nation,  neither  do  they  exercjse  themselves  in  ivar  any 
mover  Since  the  nations  betake  themselves  in  this  manner  as 
pupils  to  the  God  of  revelation  and  the  word  of  His  revelation, 
He  becomes  the  supreme  judge  and  umpire  among  them.  If 
any  dispute  arise,  it  is  no  longer  settled  by  the  compulsory  force 
of  war,  but  by  the  word  of  God,  to  which  all  bow  with  willing 
submission.  With  such  power  as  this  in  the  peace-sustaining 
word  of  God  (Zech.  ix.  10),  there  is  no  more  need  for  weapons 
of  iron :  they  are  turned  into  the  instruments  of  peaceful 
employment,  into  ittim  (probably  a  synonym  for  ethim  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  plough- knives  or  coulters,  which  cut  the 
furrows  for  the  ploughshare  to  turn  up ;  and  mazmeroth, 
bills  or  pruning-hooks,  with  which  vines  are  pruned  to  increase 
their  fruit-bearing  power.  There  is  also  no  more  need  for 
military  practice,  for  there  is  no  use  in  exercising  one's  self 
in  what  cannot  be  applied.  It  is  useless,  and  men  dislike  it. 
There  is  peace,  not  an  armed  peace,  but  a  full,  true,  God-given 
and  blessed  peace.  What  even  a  Kant  regarded  as  possible  is 
now  realized,  and  that  not  by  the  so-called  Christian  powers, 
but  by  the  power  of  God,  who  favours  the  object  for  which 
an  Elihu  Burritt  enthusiastically  longs,  rather  than  the  politics 
of  the  Christian  powers.  It  is  in  war  that  the  power  of  the 
beast  culminates  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  beast  will 
then  be  destroyed.  The  true  humanity  which  sin  has  choked 
up  will  gain  the  mastery,  and  the  world's  history  will  keep 
Sabbath.     And  may  we  not  indulge  the  hope,  on  the  ground  of 
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such  prophetic  words  as  these,  that  the  history  of  the  world 
will  not  terminate  without  having  kept  a  Sabbath?  Shall  we 
correct  Isaiah,  according  to  Quenstedt,  lest  we  should  become 
chiliasts?  "The  humanitarian  ideas  of  Christendom,"  says  a 
thoughtful  Jewish  scholar,  a  have  their  roots  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  more  especially  in  Deuteronomy.  But  in  the  prophets, 
particularly  in  Isaiah,  they  reach  a  height  which  will  pro- 
bably not  be  attained  and  fully  realized  by  the  modern  world 
for  centuries  to  come."  Yet  they  will  be  realized.  Vvrhat  the 
prophetic  words  appropriated  by  Isaiah  here  affirm,  is  a  moral 
postulate,  the  goal  of  sacred  history,  the  predicted  counsel  of 
God. 

Isaiah  presents  himself  to  his  contemporaries  with  this  older 
prophecy  of  the  exalted  and  world-wide  calling  of  the  people 
of  Jehovah,  holds  it  up  before  them  as  a  mirror,  and  exclaims 
in  ver.  5,  "  0  house  of  Jacob,  come,  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of 
Jehovah"  This  exhortation  is  formed  under  the  influence  of 
the  context,  from  which  vers.  2-4  are  taken,  as  we  may  see 
from  Mic.  iv.  5,  and  also  of  the  quotation  itself.  The  use  of 
the  term  Jacob  instead  of  Israel  is  not  indeed  altogether  strange 
to  Isaiah  (ch.  viii.  17,  x.  20,  21,  xxix.  23),  but  he  prefers  the 
use  of  Israel  (compare  ch.  i.  24  with  Gen.  xlix.  24).  With  the 
words  "  O  house  of  Jacob  "  he  now  turns  to  his  people,  whom 
so  glorious  a  future  awaits,  because  Jehovah  has  made  it  the 
scene  of  His  manifested  presence  and  grace,  and  summons  it 
to  walk  in  the  light  of  such  a  God,  to  whom  all  nations  will 
press  at  the  end  of  the  days.  The  summons,  u  Come,  let  us 
walk,"  is  the  echo  of  ver.  3,  "  Come,  let  us  go ; "  and  as  Hitzig 
observes,  "  Isaiah  endeavours,  like  Paul  in  Rom.  xi.  14,  to  stir 
up  his  countrymen  to  a  noble  jealousy,  by  setting  before  them 
the  example  of  the  heathen."  The  "  light  of  Jehovah "  (or 
Jehovah,  in  which  the  echo  of  vyorenu  in  ver.  3  is  hardly 
accidental ;  cf.  Prov.  vi.  23)  is  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah 
Himself,  as  furnished  by  means  of  positive  revelation,  His 
manifested  love.  It  was  now  high  time  to  walk  in  the  light  of 
Jehovah,  i.e.  to  turn  this  knowledge  into  life,  and  reciprocate 
this  love ;  and  it  was  especially  necessary  to  exhort  Israel  to 
this,  now  that  Jehovah  had  given  up  His  people,  just  because 
in  their  perverseness  they  had  done  the  very  opposite.  This 
mournful  declaration,  which  the  prophet  was  obliged  to  make 
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ir>  order  to  explain  his  warning  cry,  he  changes  into  the  form 
of  a  prayerful  sigh.  Ver.  6.  u  For  Thou  hast  rejected  Thy 
people,  the  house  of  Jacob ;  for  they  are  filled  with  tilings  from 
the  east,  and  are  conjurors  like  the  Philistines ;  and  with  the 
children  of  foreigners  they  go  hand  in  hand"  Here  again  we 
have  "for"  (chi)  twice  in  succession ;  the  first  giving  the 
reason  for  the  warning  cry,  the  second  vindicating  the  reason 
assigned.  The  words  are  addressed  to  Jehovah,  not  to  the 
people.  Saad.,  Gecatilia,  and  Rashi  adopt  the  rendering, 
"Thou  hast  given  up  thy  nationality ;"  and  this  rendering  is 
supported  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Hitzig,  and  Luzzatto.  But  the 
word  means  "people,"  not  "nationality;"  and  the  rendering 
is  inadmissible,  and  would  never  have  been  thought  of  were  it 
not  that  there  was  apparently  something  strange  in  so  sudden 
an  introduction  of  an  address  to  God.  But  in  ch.  ii.  9,  ix.  2, 
and  other  passages,  the  prophecy  takes  the  form  of  a  prayer. 
And  ndtash,  (cast  off)  with  dm  (people)  for  its  object  recals  such 
passages  as  Ps.  xciv.  14  and  1  Sam.  xii.  22.  Jehovah  had  put 
away  His  people,  i.e.  rejected  them,  and  left  them  to  them- 
selves, for  the  following  reasons :  (1.)  Because  they  were  "  full 
from  the  east"  (inikkedem :  win  denotes  the  source  from  which 
a  person  draws  and  fills  himself,  Jer.  Ii.  34,  Ezek.  xxxii.  6), 
i.e.  full  of  eastern  manners  and  customs,  more  especially  of 
idolatrous  practices.  By  "  the  east "  (kedem)  we  are  to  under- 
stand Arabia  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  also  the 
Aramaean  lands  of  the  Euphrates.  Under  Uzziah  and  Jotham, 
whose  sway  extended  to  Elath,  the  seaport  town  of  the  Elanitic 
Gulf,  the  influence  of  the  south-east  predominated ;  but  under 
Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  on  account  of  their  relations  to  Asshur, 
Aram,  and  Babylon,  that  of  the  north-east.  The  conjecture  of 
Gesenius,  that  we  should  read  mikkesemy  i.e.  of  soothsaying,  is 
a  very  natural  one ;  but  it  obliterates  without  any  necessity  the 
name  of  the  region  from  which  Judah's  imitative  propensities 
received  their  impulse  and  materials.  (2.)  They  were  onenim 
(=  meonenim ,Mic.  v.  11,  from  the  poel  onen:  2  Kings  xxi.  G), 
probably  "cloud-gatherers"  or  "storm-raisers"1  like  the  Philis- 

1  There  is  no  force  in  the  explanation  "  concealing,"  i.e.  practising 
secret  arts;  for  the  meaning  "  cover"  or  "  conceal"  is  arbitrarily  transferred 
to  the  verb  onen,  from  rjanan  and  ctinan,  which  are  supposed  to  bo  cognate 
roots.     As  a  denominative  of  Cinihi,  the  cloud,  however  (on  this  name  for 
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tiues  (the  people  conquered  by  Uzziah,  and  then  again  by 
1  Lezekiah),  among  whom  witchcraft  was  carried  on  in  guilds, 
whilst  a  celebrated  oracle  of  Baal-Zebub  existed  at  Ekron. 
(3.)  And  they  make  common  cause  with  children  of  foreigners. 
This  is  the  explanation  adopted  by  Gesenius,  Knobel,  and 
others.  Sdphak  with  cappaim  signifies  to  clap  hands  (Job  xxvii. 
23).  The  hiphil  followed  by  Beth  is  only  used  here  in  the  sense 
of  striking  hands  with  a  person.  Luzzatto  explains  it  as  mean- 
ing, "  They  find  satisfaction  in  the  children  of  foreigners ;  it  is 
only  through  them  that  they  are  contented;"  but  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  the  language,  according  to  which  hispik 
in  post-biblical  Hebrew  signifies  either  suppeditare  or  (like 
saphak  in  1  Kings  xx.  10)  sufficere.  Jerome  renders  it  pueris 
alienis  adho?serunt ;  but  yalde  ndcrim  does  not  mean  pueri 
alieniy  boys  hired  for  licentious  purposes,  but  the  u  sons  of 
strangers"  generally  (ch.  Ix.  10,  lxi.  5),  with  a  strong  emphasis 
upon  their  unsanctified  birth,  the  heathenism  inherited  from 
their  mother's  womb.  With  heathen  by  birth,  the  prophet 
would  say,  the  people  of  Jehovah  made  common  cause. 

In*  vers.  7,  8  he  describes  still  further  how  the  land  of  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  in  consequence  of  all  this  (on  the  future 
consec.  see  Ges.  §  129,  2,  a),  wras  crammed  full  of  objects  of 
luxury,  of  self-confidence,  of  estrangement  from  God :  "And 
their  land  is  filled  with  silver  and  gold,  and  there  is  no  end 
of  their  treasures ;  and  their  land  is  filled  with  horses,  and  there 
is  no  end  of  their  chariots.  And  their  land  is  filled  with — 
idols;  the  u-ork  of  their  own  hands  they  icorship,  that  which  their 

the  clouds,  see  at  ch.  iv.  5),  onen  might  mean  "  he  gathered  auguries  from 
the  clouds.1'  Or  if  we  take  onen  as  a  synonym  of  inncn  in  Gen.  ix.  14,  it 
would  mean  "  to  raise  storms,"  which  would  give  the  rendering  ui(po6iZ)x,Tct,t, 
tempestarii,  storm-raisers.  The  derivation  of  onen  from  py,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Arabic  'ana  (impf.  ya  'inu)^  as  it  were  to  ogle,  oculo  maligno  petere  et 
fascinare,  founders  on  amien,  the  word  used  in  the  Targums,  which  cannot 
possibly  be  traced  to  fiy.  From  a  purely  philological  standpoint,  however, 
there  is  still  another  explanation  possible.  From  the  idea  of  coming  to  meet 
we  get  the  transitive  meaning  to  hold  back,  shut  in,  or  hinder,  particularly 
to  hold  back  a  horse  by  the  reins  (inan),  or  when  applied  to  sexual  rela- 
tions, 'unna  (unnina,  u inna)' an  el-mar' ati,  "he  is  prevented  (by  magic) 
from  approaching  his  wife."  Beside  the  Arabic  'innin  and  ma'nun  (to 
render  sexually  impotent  by  witchcraft),  we  find  the  Syriac  'anono  used  iu 
the  same  sense. 
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own  fingers  have  made,"  The  glory  of  Solomon,  which  revived 
under  Uzziah's  fifty-two  years'  reign,  and  was  sustained  through 
Jotham's  reign  of  sixteen  years,  carried  with  it  the  curse  of  the 
law  ;  for  the  law  of  the  king,  in  Deut.  xvii.  14  sqq.,  prohibited 
the  multiplying  of  horses,  and  also  the  accumulation  of  gold 
and  silver.  Standing  armies,  and  stores  of  national  treasures, 
like  everything  else  which  ministers  to  carnal  ^elf-reliance,  were 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  theocracy.  Nevertheless  Judaea 
was  immeasurably  full  of  such  seductions  to  apostasy  ;  and  not 
of  those  alone,  but  also  of  things  which  plainly  revealed  it,  viz. 
of  elilim,  idols  (the  same  word  is  used  in  Lev.  xix.  4,  xxvi.  1, 
from  elil,  vain  or  worthless  ;  it  is  therefore  equivalent  to  "  not- 
gods").  They  worshipped  the  work  of  "their  own"  hands, 
what  "  their  own  "  fingers  had  made  :  two  distributive  singulars, 
as  in  ch.  v.  23,  the  hands  and  fingers  of  every  individual  (yid. 
Mic.  v.  12,  13,  where  the  idols  are  classified).  The  condition 
of  the  land,  therefore,  was  not  only  opposed  to  the  law  of  the 
king,  but  at  variance  with  the  decalogue  also.  The  existing 
glory  was  the  most  offensive  caricature  of  the  glory  promised 
to  the  nation  ;  for  the  people,  whose  God  was  one  day  to  become 
the  desire  and  salvation  of  all  nations,  had  exchanged  Him  for 
the  idols  of  the  nations,  and  was  vying  with  them  in  the  appro- 
priation of  heathen  religion  and  customs. 

It  was  a  state  ripe  for  judgment,  from  which,  therefore, 
the  prophet  could  at  once  proceed,  without  any  further  prepara- 
tion, to  the  proclamation  of  judgment  itself.  Ver.  9.  "  Thus, 
then,  men  are  bowed  down,  and  lords  are  brought  low ;  and  for- 
give them — no,  that  Thou  wilt  not"  The  consecutive  futures 
depict  the  judgment,  as  one  which  would  follow  by  inward 
necessity  from  the  worldly  and  ungodly  "glory  of  the  existing 
state  of  things.  The  future  is  frequently  used  in  this  way  (for 
example,  in  ch.  ix.  7  sqq.).  It  was  a  judgment  by  which  small 
and  great,  i.e.  the  people  in  all  its  classes,  were  brought  down 
from  their  false  eminence.  "  Men  "  and  "  lords  "  (dddm  and  ish, 
as  in  ch.  v.  15,  Ps.  xlix.  3,  and  Prov.  viii.  4,  and  like  avOpwiros 
and  dvrjp  in  the  Attic  dialect),  i.e.  men  who  were  lost  in  the 
crowd,  and  men  who  rose  above  it, — all  of  them  the  judgment 
would  throw  down  to  the  ground,  and  that  without  mercy 
(Rev.  vi.  15).  The  prophet  expresses  the  conviction  (al  as  in 
2  Kings  vi.  27),  that  on  this  occasion  God  neither  could  nor 
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would  take  away  the  sin  by  forgiving  it.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  them,  therefore,  but  to  carry  out  the  command  of  the 
prophet  in  ver.  10  :  "  Creep  into  the  rock,  and  bury  thyself  in 
the  dust,  before  the  terrible  look  of  Jehovah,  and  before  the  glory 
of  His  majesty."  The  glorious  nation  would  hide  itself  most 
ignominiously,  when  the  only  true  glory  of  Jehovah,  which  had 
been  rejected  by  it,  was  manifested  in  judgment.  They  would 
conceal  themselves  in  holes  of  the  rocks,  as  if  before  a  hostile 
army  (Judg.  vi.  2  ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  11),  and  bury  them- 
selves with  their  faces  in  the  sand,  as  if  before  the  fatal  simoom 
of  the  desert,  that  they  might  not  have  to  bear  this  intolerable 
sight.  And  when  Jehovah  manifested  Himself  in  this  way  in 
the  fiery  glance  of  judgment,  the  result  summed  up  in  ver.  11 
must  follow  :  "  The  people  s  eyes  of  haughtiness  are  humbled,  and 
the  pride  of  their  lords  is  bowed  down ;  and  Jehovah,  He  only, 
stands  exalted  in  that  day."  The  result  of  the  process  of  judg- 
ment is  expressed  in  perfects  :  nisgab  is  the  third  pers.  prcet., 
not  the  participle :  Jehovah  u  is  exalted,"  i.e.  shows  Himself  as 
exalted,  whilst  the  haughty  conduct  of  the  people  is  brought 
down  (shdphel  is  a  verb,  not  an  adjective ;  it  is  construed  in 
the  singular  by  attraction,  and  either  refers  to  dddm,  man  or 
people :  Ges.  §  148,  1 ;  or  what  is  more  probable,  to  the  logical 
unity  of  the  compound  notion  which  is  taken  as  subject,  the 
constr.  ad  synesin  s.  sensum :  Thiersch,  §  118),  and  the  pride  of 
the  lords  is  bowed  down  (shach  =  shdehach,  Job  ix.  13).  The 
first  strophe  of  the  proclamation  of  judgment  appended  to  the 
prophetic  saying  in  vers.  2-4  is  here  brought  to  a  close.  The 
second  strophe  reaches  to  ver.  17,  where  ver.  11  is  repeated  as 
a  concluding  verse. 

The  expression  "  that  day  "  suggests  the  inquiry,  What  day 
is  referred  to  ?  The  prophet  answers  this  question  in  the 
second  strophe.  Ver.  12.  "For  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  a  day  over 
everything  towering  and  lofty,  and  over  everything  exalted;  and 
it  becomes  low"  "Jehovah  hath  a  day"  (yom  layehovah),  lit. 
there  is  to  Jehovah  a  day,  which  already  exists  as  a  finished 
divine  thought  in  that  wisdom  by  which  the  course  of  history 
is  guided  (ch.  xxxvii.  26,  cf.  xxii.  11),  the  secret  of  which  He 
revealed  to  the  prophets,  who  from  the  time  of  Obadiah  and 
Joel  downwards  proclaimed  that  day  with  one  uniform  watch- 
word.    But  when   the   time   appointed   for  that   day  should 
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arrive,  it  would  pass  out  of  the  secret  of  eternity  into  the 
history  of  time, — a  day  of  world-wide  judgment,  which  would 
pass,  through  the  omnipotence  with  which  Jehovah  rules  over 
the  higher  as  well  as  lower  spheres  of  the  whole  creation, 
upon  all  worldly  glory,  and  it  would  be  brought  low  (shaphel). 
The  current  accentuation  of  ver.  126  is  wrong;  correct  mss. 
have  by  with  mercha,  Kbr^O  with  iifcha.  The  word  v  shaphel 
(third  pers.  prget.  with  the  root-vowel  e)  acquires  the  force  of  a 
future,  although  no  grammatical  future  precedes  it,  from  the 
future  character  of  the  day  itself :  "  and  it  will  sink  down " 
(Ges.  §  126,  4). 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  all  the  high  things 
upon  which  that  day  would  fall,  arranging  them  two  and  two, 
and  binding  them  in  pairs  by  a  double  correlative  Vav.  The 
day  of  Jehovah  comes,  as  the  first  two  pairs  affirm,  upon  every- 
thing lofty  in  nature.  Vers.  13,  14.  "  As  upon  all  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  the  lofty  and  exalted,  so  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Baslian. 
As  upon  all  mountains,  the  lofty  ones,  so  upon  all  hills  the  exalted 
ones.''  But  wherefore  upon  all  this  majestic  beauty  of  nature  ? 
Is  all  this  merely  figurative  ?  Knobel  regards  it  as  merely  a 
figurative  description  of  the  grand  buildings  of  the  time  of 
Uzziah  and  Jotham,  in  the  erection  of  which  wood  had  been 
used  from  Lebanon  as  well  as  from  Bashan,  on  the  western  slopes 
of  which  the  old  shady  oaks  (sindidn  and  ballut)  are  flourishing 
still.1  But  the  idea  that  trees  can  be  used  to  signify  the  houses 
built  with  the  wood  obtained  from  them,  is  one  that  cannot  be 
sustained  from  ch.  ix.  9  (10),  where  the  reference  is  not  to 
houses  built  of  sycamore  and  cedar  wood,  but  to  trunks  of  trees 
of  the  kind  mentioned  ;  nor  even  from  Nahum  ii.  4  (3),  where 
habberoshim  refers  to  the  fir  lances  which  are  brandished  about 
in  haughty  thirst  for  battle.  So  again  mountains  and  hills 
cannot  denote  the  castles  and  fortifications  built  upon  them, 
more  especially  as  these  are  expressly  mentioned  in  ver.  15  in 
the  most  literal  terms.  In  order  to  understand  the  prophet,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  what  the  Scriptures  invariably  assume,  from 
their  first  chapter  to  the  very  close,  namely,  that  the  totality  of 
nature  is  bound  up  with  man  in  one  common  history ;  that  man 
and  the  totality  of  nature  are  inseparably  connected  together  as 

1  On  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  this  region,  Baslian  (Basanitis),  see 
Job,  vol.  ii.  pp.  398-400,  Eng.  Tr. 
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centra  ami  circumference;  that  this  circumference  is  affected 
by  the  Bin  which  proceeds  from  man,  as  well  as  by  the  anger  or 
the  mercy  which  proceeds  from  God  toman  ;  that  the  judgments 
of  God,  as  the  history  of  the  nations  proves,  involve  in  fellow- 
suffering  even  that  part  of  the  creation  which  is  not  free;  and  that 
this  participation  in  the  "  corruption  "  (phthora)  and  "  glory" 
(doxa)  of  humanity  will  come  out  with  peculiar  distinctness 
and  force  at  the  close  of  the  world's  history,  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding to  the  commencement;  and  lastly,  that  the  world  in 
its  present  condition  needs  a palingenesia,  or  regeneration,  quite 
as  much  as  the  corporeal  nature  of  man,  before  it  can  become 
an  object,  of  good  pleasure  on  the  part  of  God.  We  cannot  be 
surprised,  therefore,  that,  in  accordance  with  this  fundamental 
view  of  the  Scriptures,  when  the  judgment  of  God  fell  upon 
Israel,  it  should  also  be  described  as  going  down  to  the  land  of 
Israel,  and  as  overthrowing  not  only  the  false  glory  of  the  nation 
itself,  but  everything  glorious  in  the  surrounding  nature,  which 
had  been  made  to  minister  to  its  national  pride  and  love  of 
show,  and  to  which  its  sin  adhered  in  many  different  ways. 
What  the  prophet  foretold  began  to  be  fulfilled  even  in  the 
Assyrian  wars.  The  cedar  woods  of  Lebanon  were  unsparingly 
destroyed ;  the  heights  and  valleys  of  the  land  were  trodden 
down  and  laid  waste  ;  and,  in  the  period  of  the  great  empires 
which  commenced  with  Tiglath-pileser,  the  Holy  Land  was 
reduced  to  a  shadow  of  its  former  promised  beauty. 

The  glory  of  nature  is  followed  by  what  is  lofty  and  glori- 
ous in  the  world  of  men,  such  as  magnificent  fortifications, 
i^rand  commercial  buildings,  and  treasures  which  minister  to 
the  lust  of  the  eye.  Vers.  15,  16.  "As  upon  every  high  tower, 
so  upon  every  fortified  ivall.  As  upon  all  ships  of  Tarshish,  so 
upon  all  works  of  curiosity."  It  was  by  erecting  fortifications 
for  offence  and  defence,  both  lofty  and  steep  {bazur,  praruptus, 
from  bazar,  abrumpere,  secernere),  that  Uzziah  and  Jotham. 
especially  endeavoured  to  serve  Jerusalem  and  the  land  at 
large.  The  chronicler  relates,  with  reference  to  Uzziah,  in 
2  Chron.  xxvi.,  that  he  built  strong  towers  above  "  the  corner- 
gate,  the  valley-gate,  and  the  southern  point  of  the  cheese- 
makers'  hollow,"  and  fortified  these  places,  which  had  probably 
been  till  that  time  the  weakest  points  in  Jerusalem ;  also  that 
lie  built  towers  in  the  desert  (probably  in  the  desert  between 
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Beersheba  and  Gaza,  to  increase  the  safety  of  the  land,  and 
the  numerous  flocks  which  were  pastured  in  the  sheplielah,  i.e 
the  western  portion  of  southern  Palestine).  With  regard  to 
Jotham,  it  is  related  in  both  the  book  of  Kings  (2  Kings 
xv.  32  sqq.)  and  the  Chronicles,  that  he  built  the  upper  gate 
of  the  temple ;  and  in  the  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxvii.)  that 
he  fortified  the  'Ofel,  i.e.  the  southern  spur  of  the  temple  hill, 
still  more  strongly,  and  built  cities  on  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
and  erected  castles  and  towers  in  the  forests  (to  watch  for 
hostile  attacks  and  ward  them  off).  Hezekiah  also  distin- 
guished himself  by  building  enterprises  of  this  kind  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  27-30).  But  the  allusion  to  the  ships  of  Tarshish  takes 
us  to  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  and  not  to  those  of 
Hezekiah  (as  Ps.  xlviii.  7  does  to  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat) ; 
for  the  seaport  town  of  Elath,  which  was  recovered  by  Uzziah, 
was  lost  again  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  during  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.  Jewish  ships  sailed  from  this  Elath  (Ailath)  through 
the  Red  Sea  and  round  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  harbour  of 
Tartessus,  the  ancient  Phoenician  emporium  of  the  maritime 
region  watered  by  the  Bsetis  (Guadalquivir),  which  abounded 
in  silver,  and  then  returned  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
(the  Straits  of  Gibraltar :  vid.  Duncker,  Gesch.  i.  312-315). 
It  was  to  these  Tartessus  vessels  that  the  expression  "  ships 
of  Tarshish"  primarily  referred,  though  it  was  afterwards 
probably  applied  to  mercantile  ships  in  general.  The  follow- 
ing expression,  "  works  of  curiosity "  (secliiyyoih  hachemdah), 
is  taken  in  far  too  restricted  a  sense  by  those  who  limit  it, 
as  the  LXX.  have  done,  to  the  ships  already  spoken  of,  or 
understand  it,  as  Gesenius  does,  as  referring  to  beautiful  flags. 
Jerome's  rendering  is  correct :  u  et  super  omne  quod  visu 
pulcrum  est"  (and  upon  everything  beautiful  to  look  at) ; 
seciyydh,  from  sdcdh,  to  look  (see  Job,  p.  468),  is  sight  gene- 
rally. The  reference  therefore  is  to  all  kinds  of  works  of  art, 
whether  in  sculpture  or  paintings  (mascith  is  used  of  both), 
which  delighted  the  observer  by  their  imposing,  tasteful  appear- 
ance. Possibly,  however,  there  is  a  more  especial  reference 
to  curiosities  of  art  and  nature,  which  were  brought  by  the 
trading  vessels  from  foreign  lands. 

Ver.  17  closes  the  second  strophe  of  the  proclamation  of 
judgment  appended  to  the  earlier  prophetic  word :  "And  the 
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haugktiniSB  of  the  peopU  is  bowed  down,  and  the  pride  of  the 
lords  brought  low  ;  and  Jehovah,  He  alone,  stands  exalted  on  that 
day."  The  closing  refrain  only  varies  a  little  from  ver.  11. 
The  subjects  of  the  verbs  are  transposed.  With  a  feminine 
noun  denoting  a  tiling,  it  is  almost  a  rule  that  the  predicate 
shall  be  placed  before  it  in  masculine  (Ges.  §  147,  a). 

The  closing  refrain  of  the  next  two  strophes  is  based  upon 
the  concluding  clause  of  ver.  10.  The  proclamation  of  judg- 
ment turns  now  to  the  elilim,  which,  as  being  at  the  root  of  all 
the  evil,  occupied  the  lowest  place  in  the  things  of  which  the 
land  was  full  (vers.  7,  8).  In  a  short  verse  of  one  clause  con- 
sisting of  only  three  words,  their  future  is  declared  as  it  were 
with  a  lightning-flash.  Ver.  18.  "  And  the  idols  utterly  pass 
away."  The  translation  shows  the  shortness  of  the  verse,  but 
not  the  significant  synallagc  nnmeri.  The  idols  are  one  and  all 
a  mass  of  nothingness,  which  will  be  reduced  to  absolute  anni- 
hilation :  they  will  vanish  cdlil,  i.e.  either  "  they  will  utterly 
perish"  (funditus  peribunt),  or,  as  cdlil  is  not  used  adverbially 
in  any  other  passage,  "  they  will  all  perish"  (tota  peribunt, 
Judg.  xx.  40) — their  images,  their  worship,  even  their  names 
and  their  memory  (Zech.  xiii.  2). 

What  the  idolaters  themselves  will  do  when  Jehovah  has  so 
completely  deprived  their  idols  of  all  their  divinity,  is  then 
described  in  ver.  19 :  "And  they  will  creep  into  caves  in  the 
rocks,  and  cellars  in  the  earth,  before  the  terrible  look  of  Jehovah, 
and  before  the  glory  of  His  majesty,  when  He  ariseth  to  put  the 
earth  in  terror."  Medrdh  is  a  natural  cave,  and  mechillah  a 
subterraneous  excavation :  this  is  apparently  the  distinction 
between  the  two  synonyms.  u  To  put  the  earth  in  terror :" 
laarotz  hd-aretz,  a  significant  paronomasia,  which  can  be  repro- 
duced in  Latin,  thus :  ut  terreat  terram.  Thus  the  judgment 
would  fall  upon  the  earth  without  any  limitation,  upon  men 
universally  (compare  the  word  hd-dddm  in  ver.  20,  which  is 
scarcely  ever  applied  to  a  single  individual  (Josh.  xiv.  15), 
excepting,  of  course,  the  first  man,  but  generally  to  men,  or 
to  the  human  race)  and  upon  the  totality  of  nature  as  inter- 
woven in  the  history  of  man — one  complete  whole,  in  which 
sin,  and  therefore  wrath,  had  gained  the  upper  hand.  When 
Jehovah  rose  up,  i.e.  stood  up  from  His  heavenly  throne,  to 
reveal  the  glory  manifested  in  heaven,  and  turn  its  judicial 
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fiery  side  towards  the  sinful  earth,  the  earth  would  receive 
such  a  shock  as  would  throw  it  into  a  state  resembling  the 
chaos  of  the  beginning.  We  may  see  very  clearly  from  Rev. 
vi.  15,  where  this  description  is  borrowed,  that  the  prophet  is 
here  describing  the  last  judgment,  although  from  a  national 
point  of  view  and  bounded  by  a  national  horizon. 

Ver.  20  forms  the  commencement  to  the  fourth  strophe : 
"  In  that  day  will  a  man  cast  away  his  idols  of  gold  and  his  idoh 
of  silver*  which  they  made  for  him  to  worship,  to  the  moles  and  to 
the  bats?  The  traditional  text  separates  lachpor  peroth  into  two 
words,1  though  without  its  being  possible  to  discover  what  they 
are  supposed  to  mean.  The  reason  for  the  separation  was 
simply  the  fact  that  plurilitera  were  at  one  time  altogether 
misunderstood  and  regarded  as  comjjosita :  for  other  plurilitera, 
written  as  two  words,  compare  ch.  lxi.  1,  Hos.  iv.  18,  Jer. 
xlvi.  20.  The  prophet  certainly  pronounced  the  word  lachpar- 
pdroth  (Ewald,  §  157,  c) ;  and  chapharpdrdh  is  apparently  a 
mole  (lit.  thrower  up  of  the  soil),  talpa,  as  it  is  rendered  by 
Jerome  and  interpreted  by  Rashi.  Gesenius  and  Knobel, 
however,  have  raised  this  objection,  that  the  mole  is  never 
found  in  houses.  But  are  we  necessarily  to  assume  that  they 
would  throw  their  idols  into  lumber-rooms,  and  not  hide  them 
in  holes  and  crevices  out  of  doors  ?  The  mole,  the  shrew- 
mouse,  and  the  bat,  whose  name  (atalleph)  is  regarded  by 
Schultens  as  a  compound  word  (atal-eph,  night-bird),  are  gene- 
rically  related,  according  to  both  ancient  and  modern  natu- 
ralists. Bats  are  to  birds  what  moles  are  to  the  smaller 
beasts  of  prey  (vid.  Levysohn,  Zoologie  des  Talmud,  p.  102). 
The  LXX.  combine  with  these  two  words  Ihishtachavoth  (to 
worship).  Malbim  and  Luzzatto  adopt  this  rendering,  and 
understand  the  words  to  mean  that  they  would  sink  down  to 
the   most    absurd    descriptions   of   animal  worship.      But  the 

1  Abulwalid  Parchon  and  others  regard  the  double  word  as  the 
singular  of  a  substantive,  applied  to  a  particular  bird  (possibly  a  wood- 
pecker), as  a  pecker  of  fruit  (peroth).  Kimchi  would  rather  take  lachpor 
as  an  infinitive  (as  in  Josh.  ii.  2),  to  dig  pits ;  and  compares  with  it  the 
talinudic  word  per,  a  pit  or  grave.  No  one  adopts  the  rendering  "  into 
mouse-holes,"  simply  because  perah,  a  mouse  (from  an  Arabic  word  fcCara, 
to  dig,  or  root  up),  was  not  a  Hebrew  word  at  all,  but  was  adopted  at  a 
later  period  from  the  Arabic  (hence  the  Hebneo-Arabic  purah,  a  mouse- 
trap). 
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accentuation,  which  docs  not  divide  the  verse  at  \TWyf  as  we 
should  expect  if  this  were  the  meaning,  is  based  upon  the 
correct  interpretation.  The  idolaters,  convinced  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  their  idols  through  the  judicial  interposition  of  God, 
and  enraged  at  the  disastrous  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
deceived,  would  throw  away  with  curses  the  images  of  gold 
and  silver  which  artists'  hands  had  made  according  to  their 
instructions,  and  hide  them  in  the  holes  of  bats  and.  in  mole- 
hills, to  conceal  them  from  the  eyes  of  the  Judge,  and  then  take 
refuge  there  themselves  after  ridding  themselves  of  this  useless 
and  damnable  burden. 

Ver.  21.  "  To  creep  into  the  cavities  of  the  stone-blocks,  and 
into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  before  the  terrible  look  of  Jehovah,  and 
before  the  glory  of  His  majesty,  when  He  arises  to  put  the  earth  in 
terror."  Thus  ends  the  fourth  strophe  of  this  "  dies  irce,  dies 
ilia,"  which  is  appended  to  the  earlier  prophetic  word.  But 
there  follows,  as  an  epiphonem,  this  nota  bene  in  ver.  22 :  Oh, 
then,  let  man  go,  in  ivhose  nose  is  a  breath;  for  what  is  he  esti- 
mated at?  The  Septuagint  leaves  this  verse  out  altogether. 
But  was  it  so  utterly  unintelligible  then  ?  Jerome  adopted  a 
false  pointing,  and  has  therefore  given  this  marvellous  render- 
ing :  excelsus  (bdmdh  !)  reputatus  est  ipse,  by  which  Luther  was 
apparently  misled.  But  if  we  look  backwards  and  forwards,  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  which  must 
be  regarded  not  only  as  the  resultant  of  what  precedes  it,  but 
also  as  the  transition  to  what  follows.  It  is  preceded  by  the 
prediction  of  the  utter  demolition  of  everything  which  ministers 
to  the  pride  and  vain  confidence  of  men  ;  and  in  ch.  iii.  1  sqq. 
the  same  prediction  is  resumed,  with  a  more  special  reference 
to  the  Jewish  state,  from  which  Jehovah  is  about  to  take  away 
every  prop,  so  that  it  shall  utterly  collapse.  Accordingly  the 
prophet  exhorts,  in  ver.  22,  to  a  renunciation  of  trust  in  man, 
and  everything  belonging  to  him,  just  as  in  Ps.  cxviii.  8,  0, 
cxlvi.  3,  and  Jer.  xvii.  5.  The  construction  is  as  general  as 
that  of  a  gnome.  The  dat.  commodi  M?  (Ges.  §  154,  3,  e) 
renders  the  exhortation  both  friendly  and  urgent :  from  regard 
to  yourselves,  for  your  own  good,  for  your  own  salvation,  desist 
from  man,  i.e.  from  your  confidence  in  him,  in  whose  nose  (in 
cujus  ?iaso,  the  singular,  as  in  Job  xxvii.  3 ;  whereas  the  plural 
is  used  in  Gen.  ii.  7  in  the  same  sense,  in  nares  ejus,  "  into  his 
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nostrils  ")  is  a  breath,  a  breath  of  life,  which  God  gave  to  him, 
and  can  take  back  as  soon  as  He  will  (Job  xxxiv.  14;  Ps. 
civ.  29).  Upon  the  breath,  which  passes  out  and  in  through 
his  nose,  his  whole  earthly  existence  is  suspended ;  and  this, 
when  once  lost,  is  gone  for  ever  (Job  vii.  7).  It  is  upon  this 
breath,  therefore,  that  all  the  confidence  placed  in  man  must 
rest, — a  bad  soil  and  foundation  !  Under  these  conditions,  and 
with  this  liability  to  perish  in  a  moment,  the  worth  of  man  as  a 
ground  of  confidence  is  really  nothing.  This  thought  is  ex- 
pressed here  in  the  form  of  a  question  :  At  (for)  what  is  he 
estimated,  or  to  be  estimated  ?  The  passive  participle  nechshdb 
combines  with  the  idea  of  the  actual  (cestimatus)  that  of  the 
necessary  (cestimandus),  and  also  of  the  possible  or  suitable 
(cestimabilis)  ;  and  that  all  the  more  because  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages have  no  special  forms  for  the  latter  notions.  The  Beth 
is  Beth  pretii,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  genitive  (quanti)  or 
ablative  (quanto), — a  modification  of  the  Beth  inst?'itmenti,  the 
price  being  regarded  as  the  medium  of  exchange  or  purchase  : 
u  at  what  is  he  estimated,"  not  with  what  is  he  compared, 
which  would  be  expressed  by  9eth  (ch.  liii.  12 ;  compare  fierd, 
Luke  xxii.  37)  or  rim  (Ps.  lxxxviii.  5).  The  word  is  HB3,  not  HD3, 
because  this  looser  form  is  only  found  in  cases  where  a  relative 
clause  follows  (eo  quvd,  Eccles.  iii.  22),  and  not  bammdh,  because 
this  termination  with  a  is  used  exclusively  where  the  next  word 
begins  with  Aleph,  or  where  it  is  a  pausal  word  (as  in  1  Kings 
xxii.  21)  ;  in  every  other  case  we  have  bammeh.  The  question 
introduced  with  this  quanto  (quanti),  "  at  what,"  cannot  be 
answered  by  any  positive  definition  of  value.  The  worth  of 
man,  regarded  in  himself,  and  altogether  apart  from  God,  is 
really  nothing. 

The  proclamation  of  judgment  pauses  at  this  porisma,  but 
only  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  fresh  strength.  The  prophet 
has  foretold  in  four  strophes  the  judgment  of  God  upon  every 
exalted  thing  in  the  kosmos  that  has  fallen  away  from  com- 
munion, with  God,  just  as  Amos  commences  his  book  with  a 
round  of  judgments,  which  are  uttered  in  seven  strophes  of 
uniform  scope,  bursting  like  seven  thunder-claps  upon  the 
nations  of  the  existing  stage  of  history.  The  seventh  stroke 
falls  upon  Judah,  over  which  the  thunderstorm  rests  after 
finding  such  abundant  booty.     And  in  the  same  manner  Isaiah, 
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in  the  instance  before  us,  reduces  the  universal  proclamation  of 
judgment  to  one  more  especially  affecting  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
The  current  of  the  address  breaks  through  the  bounds  of  the 
strophe ;  and  the  exhortation  in  ch.  ii.  22  not  to  trust  in  man, 
the  reason  for  which  is  assigned  in  what  precedes,  also  forms  a 
transition  from  the  universal  proclamation  of  judgment  to  the 
more  special  one  in  ch.  iii.  1,  where  the  prophet  assigns  a  fresh 
ground  for  the  exhortation  : — 

Ch.  iii.  1.  "For,  behold,  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  takes  away 
from  Jerusalem  and  from  Judah  supporter  and  means  of  support, 
every  support  of  bread  and  every  support  of  water?  The  divine 
name  given  here,  "  The  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts/'  with  which 
Isaiah  everywhere  introduces  the  judicial  acts  of  God  (cf.  ch. 
i.  24,  x.  16,  33,  xix.  4),  is  a  proof  that  the  proclamation  of 
judgment  commences  afresh  here.  Trusting  in  man  was  the 
crying  sin,  more  especially  of  the  times  of  Uzziah-Jotham. 
The  glory  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time  carried  the  wrath  of 
Jehovah  within  it.  The  outbreak  of  that  wrath  commenced  in 
the  time  of  Ahaz  ;  and  even  under  Hezekiah  it  was  merely 
suspended,  not  changed.  Isaiah  foretells  this  outbreak  of 
wrath.  He  describes  how  Jehovah  will  lay  the  Jewish  state  in 
ruins,  by  taking  away  the  main  supports  of  its  existence  and 
growth.  "  Supporter  and  means  of  support "  (mastien  and 
maslienaK)  express,  first  of  all,  the  general  idea.  The  two 
nouns,  which  are  only  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  word  (compare  Mic.  ii.  4,  Nahum  ii.  11,  and 
the  examples  from  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  in  Ewald,  §  172,  c), 
serve  to  complete  the  generalization  :  fulcra  omne  genus  (props 
of  every  kind,  omnigena).  They  are  both  technical  terms, 
denoting  the  prop  which  a  person  uses  to  support  anything, 
whilst  misJian  signifies  that  which  yields  support ;  so  that  the 
three  correspond  somewhat  to  the  Latin  fulcrum,  fultura, 
fulcimen.  Of  the  various  means  of  support,  bread  and  wine 
are  mentioned  first,  not  in  a  figurative  sense,  but  as  the  two 
indispensable  conditions  and  the  lowest  basis  of  human  life. 
Life  is  supported  by  bread  and  water :  it  walks,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  crutch  of  bread,  so  that  "  breaking  the  staff  of  bread" 
(Lev.  xxvi.  26;  Ezek.  iv.  16,  v.  16,  xiv.  13;  Ps.  cv.  16)  is 
equivalent  to  physical  destruction.  The  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  state  would  accordingly  be  commenced  by  a  removal  on 
VOL.  i.  i 
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the  part  of  Jehovah  of  all  the  support  afforded  by  bread  and 
water,  i.e.  all  the  stores  of  both.  And  this  was  literally  ful- 
filled, for  both  in  the  Chaldean  and  Roman  times  Jerusalem 
perished  in  the  midst  of  just  such  terrible  famines  as  are 
threatened  in  the  curses  in  Lev.  xxvi.,  and  more  especially  in 
Deut.  xxviii. ;  and  in  both  cases  the  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  such  extremities,  that  women  devoured  their  own  children 
(Lam.  ii.  20 ;  Josephus,  Wars  of  Jews,  vi.  3,  3,  4).  It  is  very 
unjust,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  modern  critics,  such  as  Hitzig, 
Knobel,  and  Meier,  to  pronounce  ver.  16  a  gloss,  and,  in  fact, 
a  false  one.  Gesenius  and  Umbreit  retracted  this  suspicion. 
The  construction  of  the  verse  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  ch. 
xxv.  6 ;  and  it  is  Isaiah's  custom  to  explain  his  own  figures,  as 
we  have  already  observed  when  comparing  ch.  i.  7  sqq.  and 
i.  23  with  what  preceded  them.  "  Every  support  of  bread  and 
every  support  of  water  "  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  this  case  as 
an  explanation  of  the  general  idea  introduced  before,  u  sup- 
porters and  means  of  support,"  but  simply  as  the  commencement 
of  the  detailed  expansion  of  the  idea.  For  the  enumeration  of 
the  supports  which  Jehovah  would  take  away  is  continued  in 
the  next  two  verses. 

Vers.  2,  3.  "Hero  and  man  of  war,  judge  and  prophet, 
and  soothsayer  and  elder  ;  captains  of  fifty,  and  the  highly  dis- 
tinguished, and  counsellors,  and  masters  in  art,  and  those  slcilled 
in  muttering."  As  the  state  had  grown  into  a  military  state 
under  Uzziah-Jotham,  the  prophet  commences  in  both  verses 
with  military  officers,  viz.  the  gibbor,  i.e.  commanders  whose 
bravery  had  been  already  tried ;  the  "  man  of  war"  (ish  mil- 
chdmdh),  i.e.  private  soldiers  who  had  been  equipped  and  well 
trained  (see  Ezek.  xxxix.  20) ;  and  the  "  captain  of  fifty"  (sar 
chamisshirn),  leaders  of  the  smallest  divisions  of  the  army,  con- 
sisting of  only  fifty  men  (pentekontarchos,  2  Kings  i.  9,  etc.). 
The  prominent  members  of  the  state  are  all  mixed  up  together  : 
"  the  judge"  (shophet),  i.e.  the  officers  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  administer  justice ;  "  the  elder"  (zdken),  i.e.  the  heads 
of  families  and  the  senators  appointed  by  the  town  corpora- 
tions ;  the  "  counsellor"  (ydetz),  those  nearest  to  the  king ;  the 
"  highly  distinguished"  (nesu  panim),  lit.  those  whose  personal 
appearance  (panim)  was  accepted,  i.e.  welcome  and  regarded 
with  honour  (Saad. :  wagih,  from  xvdgh,  the  face  or  appearance), 
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that  is  to  say,  persons  of  influence,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
office,  but  also  en  account  of  wealth,  age,  goodness,  etc.; 
"  masters  in  art"  (chacam  cJiardshim  :  LXX.  aocpos  dpyireKrcov), 
or,  as  Jerome  has  very  well  rendered  it,  in  artibus  mechanicis 
reitotus  casque  collide  tractans  (persons  well  versed  in  mecha- 
nical arts,  and  carrying  them  out  with  skill).  In  the  Chaldean 
captivities  skilled  artisans  are  particularly  mentioned  as  having 
been  carried  away  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14  sqq. ;  Jer.  xxiv.  1,  xxix. 
2) ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  cJiardshim 
(from  cheresh)  is  to  be  understood  as  signifying  mechanical  and 
not  magical  arts,  as  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and  Meier  suppose,  and 
therefore  that  chacam  cJiardshim  does  not  mean  "  wizards,"  as 
Ewald  renders  it  (cJidrdsliim  is  a  different  word  from  clidrdsJiim, 
fabrij  from  cJidrdsJi,  although  in  1  Chron.  iv.  14,  cf.  Neh.  xi.  35, 
the  word  is  regularly  pointed  D^n  even  in  this  personal  sense). 
Moreover,  the  rendering  u  wizards"  produces  tautology,  inas- 
much as  masters  of  the  black  art  are  cited  as  nehon  lacJiasJi, 
u  skilled  in  muttering."  LacJiasJi  is  the  whispering  or  mutter- 
ing of  magical  formulas ;  it  is  related  both  radically  and  in 
meaning  to  nacJiasJi,  enchantment  (Arabic  nacJis,  misfortune)  ; 
it  is  derived  from  IdcJiasJi,  sibilare,  to  hiss  (a  kindred  word  to 
ndcJiasJi ;  hence  ndcJidsJi,  a  serpent).  Beside  this,  the  masters 
of  the  black  art  are  also  represented  as  Jcosem,  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  radical  idea  of  making  fast,  swearing,  con- 
juring, denoted  a  soothsayer  following  heathen  superstitions,  as 
distinguished  from  the  nabi,  or  false  Jehovah  prophet  (we  find 
this  as  early  as  Deut.  xviii.  10, 14).1     These  came  next  to  bread 

1  According  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  whole  thema,  which  is 
one  of  hardness,  rigidity,  firmness,  aksama  (hi.  of  kdsam)  signifies,  strictly 
speaking,  to  make  sure,  i.e.  to  swear,  either  by  swearing  to  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  a  thing,  or  by  making  a  person  swear  that  he  will  do  or 
not  do  a  certain  thing,  by  laying  as  it  were  a  kasam  upon  him.  The  kal, 
on  the  other  hand  (kasama),  gets  its  meaning  to  divide  from  the  turn 
given  to  the  radical  idea  in  the  substantive  kism,  which  signifies,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  lexicographers,  something  fixed  (=  nasib),  definite, 
i.e.  a  definite  portion.  There  is  just  the  same  association  of  ideas  in  'azama 
as  in  aksama,  namely,  literally  to  be  firm  or  make  firm,  i.e.  to  direct  one's 
will  firmly  towards  an  object  or  place;  also  to  direct  one's  will  firmly 
towards  a  person,  to  adjure  him  to  do  a  thing  or  not  to  do  it ;  sometimes 
with  a  softer  meaning,  to  urge  or  invite  a  person  to  anything,  at  other  times 
to  recite  conjuring  formulas  (azaim). 
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and  water,  and  were  in  a  higher  grade  the  props  of  the  state. 
They  are  mixed  together  in  this  manner  without  regular  order, 
because  the  powerful  and  splendid  state  was  really  a  guodlibet 
of  things  Jewish  and  heathen ;  and  when  the  wrath  of  Jehovah 
broke  out,  the  godless  glory  would  soon  become  a  mass  of 
confusion. 

Ver.  4.  Thus  robbed  of  its  support,  and  torn  out  of  its 
proper  groove,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  would  fall  a  prey  to  the 
most  shameless  despotism  :  u  And  I  give  them  boys  for  princes, 
and  caprices  shall  rule  over  them"  The  revived  "  Solomonian" 
glory  is  followed,  as  before,  by  the  times  of  Rehoboam.  The 
king  is  not  expressly  named.  This  was  intentional.  He  had 
sunk  into  the  mere  shadow  of  a  king :  it  was  not  he  who  ruled, 
but  the  aristocratic  party  that  surrounded  him,  who  led  him 
about  in  leading  strings  as  unum  inter  pares.  Now,  if  it  is  a 
misfortune  in  most  cases  for  a  king  to  be  a  child  (na!ar,  Eccles. 
x.  16),  the  misfortune  is  twice  as  great  when  the  princes  or 
magnates  who  surround  and  advise  him  are  youngsters  (nearim, 
i.e,  young  lords)  in  a  bad  sense.  It  produces  a  government  of 
taalulim.  None  of  the  nouns  in  this  form  have  a  personal 
signification.  According  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verbal 
stem,  the  word  might  signify  childishnesses,  equivalent  to  little 
children  (the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  like  ra  iracBcKa,  amasius), 
as  Ewald  supposes ;  or  puppets,  fantocci,  poltroons,  or  men 
without  heart  or  brain,  as  Luzzatto  maintains.  But  the  latter 
has  no  support  in  the  general  usage  of  the  language,  and  the 
verb  yimshelu  (shall  rule)  does  not  necessarily  require  a  personal 
subject  (cf.  Ps.  xix.  14,  ciii.  19).  The  word  taalulim  is  formed 
from  the  reflective  verb  hithallel,  which  means  to  meddle,  to  gra- 
tify one's  self,  to  indulge  one's  caprice.  Accordingly  taalulim 
itself  might  be  rendered  vexationes  (ch.  lxvi.  4).  Jerome,  who 
translates  the  word  effeminati,  appears  to  have  thought  of 
*5?^?  m  an  erotic  sense.  The  Sept.  rendering,  e^iralicTai,  is 
better,  though  ifnraLy/jLaTa,  would  be  more  exact.  When  used, 
as  the  word  is  here,  along  with  nearim,  it  signifies  outbursts 
of  youthful  caprice,  which  do  injury  to  others,  whether  in 
joke  or  earnest.  Neither  law  nor  justice  would  rule,  but  the 
very  opposite  of  justice :  a  course  of  conduct  which  would 
make  subjects,  like  slaves,  the  helpless  victims  at  one  time 
of  their  lust  (Judg.  xix.  25),  and  at  another  of  their  cruelty. 
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They  would  be  governed  by  lawless  and  bloodstained  caprice,  of 
the  most  despotic  character  and  varied  forms.  And  the  people 
would  resemble  their  rulers  :  their  passions  would  be  let  loose, 
and  all  restraints  of  modesty  and  decorum  be  snapt  asunder. 

Ver.  5.  "And  the  people  oppress  one  another,  one  this  and 
another  that ;  the  boy  breaks  out  violently  upon  the  old  man,  and 
the  despised  upon  the  honoured."  Niggas  is  a  reciprocal  niphal, 
as  the  clause  depicting  the  reciprocity  clearly  shows  (cf .  nilcham, 
ch.  xix.  2)  ;  nagas  followed  by  Beth  means  to  treat  as  a  tyrant 
or  taskmaster  (ch.  ix.  3).  The  commonest  selfishness  would 
then  stifle  every  nobler  motive ;  one  wrould  become  the  tyrant 
of  another,  and  ill-mannered  insolence  would  take  the  place  of 
that  reverence,  which  is  due  to  the  old  and  esteemed  from  boys 
and  those  who  are  below  them  in  position,  whether  we  regard 
the  law  of  nature,  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xix.  32),  or  the  com- 
mon custom  of  society.  Nikleh  (from  kdldh,  the  synonym  of 
?£5,  ch.  viii.  23,  xxiii.  9  ;  cf.  ch.  xvi.  14,  kal,  to  be  light  or 
insignificant)  was  a  term  used  to  denote  whoever  belonged  to 
the  lowest  stratum  of  society  (1  Sam.  xviii.  23).  It  was  the 
opposite  of  nicbdd  (from  cabed,  to  be  heavy  or  of  great  import- 
ance). The  Septuagint  rendering,  6  aTt/109  777)0?  rov  evrtfiov 
is  a  very  good  one  (as  the  Semitic  languages  have  no  such 
antithetical  formations  with  a  <TTepr}TLie6v).  With  such  con- 
tempt of  the  distinctions  arising  from  age  and  position,  the 
state  would  very  soon  become  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion. 

At  length  there  would  be  no  authorities  left;  even  the 
desire  to  rule  would  die  out :  for  despotism  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  mob-rule,  and  mob-rule  by  anarchy  in  the  most 
literal  sense.  The  distress  would  become  so  great,  that  who- 
ever had  a  coat  (cloak),  so  as  to  be  able  to  clothe  himself 
at  all  decently,  would  be  asked  to  undertake  the  government. 
Vers.  6,  7.  "  When  a  man  shall  take  hold  of  his  brother  in 
his  father  s  house,  Thou  hast  a  coat,  thou  shalt  be  our  ruler,  and 
take  this  ndn  under  thy  hand ;  he  will  cry  oid  in  that  day,  I 
do  not  want  to  be  a  surgeon ;  there  is  neither  bread  nor  coat  in 
my  house :  ye  cannot  make  me  the  ruler  of  the  people?  "  His 
father's  house" — this  is  not  an  unmeaning  trait  in  the  picture 
of  misery.  The  population  would  have  become  so  thin  and 
dispirited  through  hunger,  that  with  a  little  energy  it  would  be 
possible  to  decide  within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  family  who 
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should  be  ruler,  and  to  give  effect  to  the  decision.  u  In  his 
father's  house : "  Beth  dbiv  is  an  ace.  loci.  The  father's  house 
is  the  place  where  brother  meets  with  brother ;  and  one  breaks 
out  with  the  urgent  petition  contained  in  the  words,  which 
follow  without  the  introductory  "saying"  (cf.  ch.  xiv.  8,  16, 
and  xxii.  16,  xxxiii.  14).  HDp  for  v  with  He  otians,  a  form 
rarely  met  with  (yid.  Gen.  xxvii.  37).  fT™,  which  would  be 
written  *nn  before  the  predicate,  is  jussive  in  meaning,  though 
not  in 'form.  a  This  ruin:"  macshelah  is  used  in  Zeph.  i.  3 
for  that  which  occasions  a  person's  fall ;  here  it  signifies  what 
has  been  overthrown ;  and  as  cdshal  itself,  which  means  not 
only  to  stumble,  trip,  or  slide,  but  also  to  fall  in  consequence 
of  some  force  applied  from  without,  is  not  used  in  connection 
with  falling  buildings,  it  must  be  introduced  here  with  an 
allusion  to  the  prosopopeia  which  follows  in  ver.  8.  The  man 
who  was  distinguished  above  all  others,  or  at  any  rate  above 
many  others,  by  the  fact  that  he  could  still  dress  himself 
decently  (even  if  it  were  only  in  a  blouse),  should  be  made 
supreme  ruler  or  dictator  (cf .  kdtzin,  Judg.  xi.  6) ;  and  the 
state  which  lay  so  miserably  in  ruins  should  be  under  his  hand, 
i.e.  his  direction,  protection,  and  care  (2  Kings  viii.  20 ;  Gen. 
xli.  35,  cf.  ch.  xvi.  9,  where  the  plural  is  used  instead  of  the 
ordinary  singular  ydd).  The  apodosis  to  the  protasis  intro- 
duced with  chi  as  a  particle  of  time  (when)  commences  in 
ver.  7.  The  answer  given  by  the  brother  to  the  earnest 
petition  is  introduced  with  "  he  will  raise  (viz.  his  voice,  ch. 
xxiv.  14)  in  that  day,  saying."  It  is  given  in  this  circumstantial 
manner  because  it  is  a  solemn  protest.  He  does  not  want  to 
be  a  chobesh,  %.e.  a  binder,  namely  of  the  broken  arms,  and 
bones,  and  ribs  of  the  ruined  state  (ch.  xxx.  26,  i.  6,  lxi.  1). 
The  expression  ehyeh  implies  that  he  does  not  like  it,  because 
he  is  conscious  of  his  inability.  He  has  not  confidence  enough 
in  himself,  and  the  assumption  that  he  has  a  coat  is  a  false  one : 
he  not  only  has  no  coat  at  home  (we  must  remember  that  the 
conversation  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  his  father's  house), 
but  he  has  not  any  bread ;  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a 
naked,  starving  man  like  him  to  do  what  is  suggested  ("  in  my 
house,"  ubebethi  with  a  Vav  of  causal  connection:  Ges.  155, 1,  c). 
The  prophet  then  proceeds,  in  vers.  8-12,  to  describe  this  deep, 
tragical  misery  as  a  just  retribution.     Ver.  8.  u  For  Jerusalem 
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ii  mined  and  Judith  fallen  ;  because  their  tongue  and  their  doings 
(are)  against  Jehovah,  to  defy  the  eyes  of  His  glory."  Jerusalem 
M  a  city  is  feminine,  according  to  the  usual  personification; 
Judah  afl  a  people  is  regarded  as  masculine.1  The  two  preterites 
flildh  and  ndphal  express  the  general  fact,  which  occasioned 
such  scenes  of  misery  as  the  one  just  described.  The  second 
clause,  beginning  with  "  because"  (chi),  is  a  substantative  clause, 
and  attributes  the  coming  judgment  not  to  future  sin,  but  to  sin 
already  existing.  "Against  Jehovah:"  ?K  is  used  to  denote  a 
hostile  attitude,  as  in  ch.  ii.  4,  Gen.  iv.  8,  Num.  xxxii.  14,  Josh, 
x.  6.  The  capital  and  the  land  are  against  Jehovah  both  in 
word  and  deed,  "  to  defy  the  eyes  of  His  glory"  (lamroth  rene 
chebodo).  V.V  is  equivalent  to  *yj;  and  lamroth  is  a  syncopated 
hiphil,  as  in  ch.  xxiii.  11,  and  like  the  niphal  in  ch.  i.  12:  we  find 
the  same  form  of  the  same  word  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  17.  The  kal 
mdrahy  which  is  also  frequently  construed  with  the  accusative, 
signifies  to  thrust  away  in  a  refractory  manner  ;  the  hiphil 
himrdh,  to  treat  refractorily,  literally  to  set  one's  self  rigidly  in 
opposition,  obniti;  mar,  string  ere,  to  draw  tightly,  with  which 
unquestionably  the  meaning  bitter  as  an  astringent  is  con- 
nected, though  it  does  not  follow  that  mdrdh,  himrdk,  and 
Jiemar  (Ex.  xxiii.  21)  can  be  rendered  irapairiKpaiveiv,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  Septuagint,  since  the  idea  of  opposing, 
resisting,  fighting  in  opposition,  is  implied  in  all  these  roots, 
with  distinct  reference  to  the  primary  meaning.  The  Lamed  is 
a  shorter  expression  instead  of  \V_u?,  which  is  the  term  generally 
employed  in  such  circumstances  (Amos  ii.  7  ;  Jer.  vii.  18, 
xxxii.  29).  But  what  does  the  prophet  mean  by  "  the  eyes  of 
His  glory?"  Knobel's  assertion,  that  chdbod  is  used  here  for 
the  religious  glory,  i.e.  the  holiness  of  God,  is  a  very  strange 
one,  since  the  chdbod  of  God  is  invariably  the  fiery,  bright 
doxa  which  reveals  Him  as  the  Holy  One.  But  his  remark 
does  not  meet  the  question,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  settle  the 
point  in  dispute,  whether  the  expression  "  the  eyes  of  His 
glory"  implies  that  the  glory  itself  has  eyes,  or  the  glory  is 
a  quality  of  the  eyes.  The  construction  is  certainly  not  a 
different  one  from  "the  arm  of  His  glory"  in  ch.  lii.  10,  so 

1  As  a  rule,  the  name  of  a  people  (apart  from  the  personification  of  the 
people  as  beth,  a  house)  is  only  used  as  a  feminine,  when  the  name  of  the 
land  stands  for  the  nation  itself  (see  Gesenius,  Lelirbegr.  p.  469). 
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that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  attribute.  But  this  suggests  the 
further  question,  what  does  the  prophet  mean  by  the  glory- 
eyes  or  glorious  eyes  of  Jehovah  ?  If  we  were  to  say  the  eyes 
of  Jehovah  are  His  knowledge  of  the  world,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  understand  how  they  could  be  called  holy,  still  less 
how  they  could  be  called  glorious.  This  abstract  explanation 
of  the  anthropomorphisms  cannot  be  sustained.  The  state  of 
the  case  is  rather  the  following.  The  glory  (chabod)  of  God 
is  that  eternal  and  glorious  morplie  which  His  holy  nature 
assumes,  and  which  men  must  picture  to  themselves  anthropo- 
morphically,  because  they  cannot  imagine  anything  superior 
to  the  human  form.  In  this  glorious  form  Jehovah  looks  upon 
His  people  with  eyes  of  glory.  His  pure  but  yet  jealous  love, 
His  holy  love  which  breaks  out  in  wrath  against  all  who  meet 
it  with  hatred  instead  of  with  love,  is  reflected  therein. 

But  Israel,  instead  of  walking  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
a  constant  and  favourite  object  of  these  majestic,  earnestly 
admonishing  eyes,  was  diligently  engaged  in  bidding  them 
defiance  both  in  word  and  deed,  not  even  hiding  its  sin  from 
fear  of  them,  but  exposing  them  to  view  in  the  most  shameless 
manner. — Ver.  9.  "  The  look  of  their  faces  testifies  against  them, 
and  their  sin  they  make  known  like  Sodom,  without  concealing  it : 
xooe  to  their  soul !  for  they  do  themselves  harm"  In  any  case, 
the  prophet  refers  to  the  impudence  with  which  their  enmity 
against  God  was  shamelessly  stamped  upon  their  faces,  without 
even  the  self-condemnation  which  leads  in  other  cases  to  a 
diligent  concealment  of  the  sin.  But  we  cannot  follow  Luz- 
zatto  and  Jos.  Kimchi,  who  take  haccdrath  as  used  directly  for 
azzuth  (impudence),  inasmuch  as  the  Arabic  hakara  (Jiakira), 
to  which  Kimchi  appeals,  signifies  to  be  astonished  and  to  stare 
(see  at  Job  xix.  3).  And  in  this  case  there  would  be  nothing 
strange  in  the  substantive  form,  which  would  be  a  piel  forma- 
tion like  nrbz  HKEn.  But  it  may  be  a  hiphil  formation  (Ewald, 
§  156,  a) ;  and  this  is  incomparably  the  more  probable  of  the 
two,  as  hiccir  panim  is  a  very  common  phrase.  It  signifies  to 
look  earnestly,  keenly,  or  inquiringly  in  the  face  of  a  person,  to 
^x  the  eye  upon  him  ;  and,  when  used  of  a  judge,  to  take  the 
part  of  a  person,  by  favouring  him  unjustly  (Deut.  i.  17, 
xvi.  19).  But  this  latter  idea,  viz.  "  their  acceptance  of  the 
person,  or  partiality"  (according  to  Prov.  xxiv.  23,  xxviii.  21), 
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is  inadmissible  here,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  passage 
refen  to  the  whole  nation,  and  not  particularly  to  the  judges. 
"  The  look  of  their  faces"  (haccdrath  pnthem)  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  an  objective  sense,  viz.  the  appearance  (to  e78o?,  Luke 
ix.  29),  like  the  agnitio  of  Jerome,  id  quo  se  agnoscendum  dat 
vultus  eorum.  This  was  probably  the  expression  commonly 
employed  in  Hebrew  for  what  we  designate  by  a  very  inappro- 
priate foreign  word,  viz.  physiognomy,  i.e.  the  expression  of 
the  face  which  reveals  the  state  of  the  mind.  This  expression 
of  their  countenance  testified  against  them  (anah  b\  as  in 
ch.  lix.  12),  for  it  was  the  disturbed  and  distorted  image  of 
their  sin,  which  not  only  could  not  be  hidden,  but  did  not  even 
wish  to  be  ;  in  a  word,  of  their  azzutli  (Eccles.  viii.  1).  And  it 
did  not  even  rest  with  this  open  though  silent  display :  they 
spoke  openly  of  their  sin  (liiggid  in  its  simplest  meaning,  palam 
facerCj  from  nugad,  nagdda,  to  be  open,  evident)  without 
making  any  secret  of  it,  like  the  Sodomites,  who  publicly 
proclaimed  their  fleshly  lusts  (Gen.  xix.).  Jerusalem  was 
spiritually  Sodom,  as  the  prophet  called  it  in  ch.  i.  10.  By 
such  barefaced  sinning  they  did  themselves  harm  (gdmal,  lit, 
to  finish,  then  to  carry  out,  to  show  practically1). 

The  prophet's  meaning  is  evident  enough.  But  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  curse  of  sin  to  distort  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
most  obvious  and  self-evident,  and  even  to  take  it  entirely  away, 
the  prophet  dwells  still  longer  upon  the  fact  that  all  sinning 
is  self-destruction  and  self-murder,  placing  this  general  truth 
against  its  opposite  in  a  palillogical  Johannic  way,  and  call- 
ing out  to  his  contemporaries  in  vers.  10,  11 :  "  Say  of  the 
righteous,  that  it  is  well  with  him ;  for  they  will  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
their  doings.  Woe  to  the  wicked!  it  is  ill;  for  what  his  hands  have 
wrought  will  be  done  to  him."  We  cannot  adopt  the  rendering 
"  Praise  the  righteous,"  proposed  by  Vitringa  and  other  modern 
commentators ;  for  although  dmar  is  sometimes  construed  with 
the  accusative  of  the  object  (Ps.  xl.  11,  cxlv.  6,  11),  it  never 
means  to  praise,  but  to  declare  (even  in  Ps.  xl.  11).  We  have 
here  what  was  noticed  from  Gen.  i.  4  onwards, — namely,  the 

1  It  may  now  be  accepted  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  verb  gdmal  is 
connected  with  the  Arabic  'gamala,  to  collect  together,  'gamida,  to  be  per- 
fect, hamala,  kamula  id.,  and  gamar,  to  finish  (see  Hupfeld  on  Ps.  vii.  5, 
and  Furst,  Heb.  Lex.). 
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obvious  antiptosis  or  antiphonesis  in  the  verbs  njo  (cf .  ch.  xxii.  9, 
Ex.  ii.  2),  JTP  (1  Kings  v.  17),  and  TOK  (like  \eyetv,  John  ix.  9)  : 
dicite  justum  quod  bonus  =  dicite  justum  esse  bonum  (Ewald, 
§  336,  b).  The  object  of  sight,  knowledge,  or  speech,  is  first 
of  all  mentioned  in  the  most  general  manner ;  then  follows  the 
qualification,  or  more  precise  definition.  ato,  and  in  ver.  11  JH 
(SH  without  the  pause),  might  both  of  them  be  the  third  pers. 
pret.  of  the  verbs,  employed  in  a  neuter  sense :  the  former 
signifying,  it  is  well,  viz.  with  him  (as  in  Deut.  v.  30,  Jer.  xxii. 
15,  16) ;  the  latter,  it  is  bad  (as  in  Ps.  cvi.  32).  But  it  is 
evident  from  Jer.  xliv.  17  that  KVl  nto  and  wn  jn  may  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  /ca\w?  (/ca/cco?)  e^et,  and  that  the  two  expressions 
are  here  thought  of  in  this  way,  so  that  there  is  no  )b  to  be 
supplied  in  either  case.  The  form  of  the  first  favours  this;  and 
in  the  second  the  accentuation  fluctuates  between  '•IK  tiphchah 
yvhh  munach,  and  the  former  with  merka,  the  latter  tiphchah. 
At  the  same  time,  the  latter  mode  of  accentuation,  which  is 
favourable  to  the  personal  rendering  of  jn,  is  supported  by  edi- 
tions of  some  worth,  such  as  Brescia  1494,  Pesaro  1516,  Venice 
1515,  1521,  and  is  justly  preferred  by  Luzzatto  and  Bar.  The 
summary  assertions,  The  righteous  is  well,  the  wicked  ill,  are 
both  sustained  by  their  eventual  fate,  in  the  light  of  which  the 
previous  misfortune  of  the  righteous  appears  as  good  fortune, 
and  the  previous  good  fortune  of  the  wicked  as  misfortune. 
With  an  allusion  to  this  great  difference  in  their  eventual  fate, 
the  word  "  say,"  which  belongs  to  both  clauses,  summons  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  one  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  other.  O  that  Judah  and  Jerusalem  would 
acknowledge  this  to  their  own  salvation  before  it  was  too  late ! 
For  the  state  of  the  poor  nation  was  already  miserable  enough, 
and  very  near  to  destruction. 

Ver.  12.  "  My  people,  its  oppressors  are  boys,  and  women 
rule  over  it ;  my  people,  thy  leaders  are  misleaders,  who  swallow 
up  the  way  of  thy  paths."  It  is  not  probable  that  meolel  signifies 
maltreaters  or  trifters,  by  the  side  of  the  parallel  ndshim;  more- 
over, the  idea  of  despotic  treatment  is  already  contained  in 
nogesaiv.  We  expect  to  find  children  where  there  are  women. 
And  this  is  one  meaning  of  meolel.  It  does  not  mean  a  suckling, 
however,  as  Ewald  supposes  (§  160,  a),  more  especially  as  it 
occurs  in  connection  with  yonek  (Jer.  xliv.  7 ;  Lam.  ii.  11),  and 
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therefore  cannot  have  precisely  the  same  meaning;  but,  like 
P?to  and  toy  (the  former  of  which  may  be  contracted  from 
meotel),  it  refers  to  the  boy  as  playful  and  wanton  (lascivum, 
protervum).  Bottcher  renders  it  correctly,  pueri,  lusores,  though 
meolel  is  not  in  itself  a  collective  form,  as  he  supposes ;  but  the 
singular  is  used  collectively,  or  perhaps  better  still,  the  predi- 
cate is  intended  to  apply  to  every  individual  included  in  the 
plural  notion  of  the  subject  (compare  ch.  xvi.  8,  xx.  4,  and  Ges. 
§  146,  4)  :  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  every  one  without 
exception,  were  (even  though  advanced  in  years)  mere  boys  or 
youths  in  their  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  and  made  all 
subject  to  them  the  football  of  their  capricious  humour.  Here 
again  the  person  of  the  king  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  back- 
ground. But  the  female  rule,  referred  to  afterwards,  points 
us  to  the  court.  And  this  must  really  have  been  the  case  when 
Ahaz,  a  young  rake,  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty 
(according  to  the  LXX.  twenty-five),  possibly  towards  the  close 
of  the*reign  of  Jotham.  With  the  deepest  anguish  the  prophet 
repeats  the  expression  u  my  people,"  as  he  passes  in  his  address 
to  his  people  from  the  rulers  to  the  preachers :  for  the  meas- 
slierim  or  leaders  are  prophets  (Mic.  iii.  5)  ;  but  what  prophets  ! 
Instead  of  leading  the  people  in  a  straight  path,  they  lead  them 
astray  (ch.  ix.  15,  cf.  2  Kings  xxi.  9).  This  they  did,  as  we 
may  gather  from  the  history  of  this  crowd  of  prophets,  either 
by  acting  in  subservience  to  the  ungodly  interests  of  the  court 
with  dynastic  or  demagogical  servility,  or  by  flattering  the 
worst  desires  of  the  people.  Thus  the  way  of  the  path  of  the 
people,  i.e.  the  highway  or  road  by  whose  ramifying  paths  the 
people  were  to  reach  the  appointed  goal,  had  been  swallowed 
up  by  them,  i.e.  taken  away  from  the  sight  and  feet  of  the 
people,  so  that  they  could  not  find  it  and  walk  therein  (cf.  ch. 
xxv.  7,  8,  where  the  verb  is  used  in  another  connection).  What 
is  swallowed  up  is  invisible,  has  disappeared,  without  a  trace 
being  left  behind.  The  same  idea  is  applied  in  Job  xxxix.  27 
to  a  galloping  horse,  which  is  said  to  swallow  the  road,  inasmuch 
as  it  leaves  piece  after  piece  behind  it  in  its  rapid  course.  It 
is  stated  here  with  regard  to  the  prophets,  that  they  swallow  up 
the  road  appointed  by  Jehovah,  as  the  one  in  which  His  people 
were  to  walk,  just  as  a  criminal  swallows  a  piece  of  paper  which 
bears  witness  against  him,  and  so  hides  it  in  his  own  stomach. 
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Thus  the  way  of  salvation  pointed  out  by  the  law  was  no  longer 
to  be  either  heard  of  or  seen.  The  prophets,  who  ought  to  have 
preached  it,  said  mum,  mum,  and  kept  it  swallowed.  It  had 
completely  perished,  as  it  were,  in  the  erroneous  preaching  of 
the  false  prophets. 

This  was  how  it  stood.  There  was  but  little  to  be  expected 
from  the  exhortations  of  the  prophet ;  so  that  he  had  to  come 
back  again  and  again  to  the  proclamation  of  judgment.  The 
judgment  of  the  world  comes  again  before  his  mind. — Ver.  13. 
"  Jehovah  has  appeared  to  plead,  and  stands  up  to  judge  the 
nations."  When  Jehovah,  weary  with  His  long-suffering,  rises 
up  from  His  heavenly  throne,  this  is  described  as  "  standing 
up"  (hum,  ch.  ii.  19,  21,  xxxiii.  10);  and  when  He  assumes 
the  judgment-seat  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  this  is  called 
"  sitting  down"  (yashab,  Ps.  ix.  5,  Joel  iv.  12) ;  when,  having 
come  down  from  heaven  (Mic.  i.  2  sqq.),  He  comes  forward  as 
accuser,  this  is  called  "  standing  "  (itizzab  or  amad,  Ps.  lxxxii.  1 : 
amad  is  coming  forward  and  standing,  as  the  opposite  of  sit- 
ting ;  nizzab,  standing,  with  the  subordinate  idea  of  being  firm, 
resolute,  ready).  This  pleading  (ribh,  Jer.  xxv.  31)  is  also 
judging  (din),  because  His  accusation,  which  is  incontrovertible, 
contains  the  sentence  in  itself ;  and  His  sentence,  which  executes 
itself  irresistibly,  is  of  itself  the  infliction  of  punishment.  Thus 
does  he  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  at  once  accuser,  judge, 
and  executioner  (Ps.  vii.  8).  But  among  the  nations  it  is  more 
especially  against  Israel  that  He  contends ;  and  in  Israel  it  is 
more  especially  against  the  leaders  of  the  poor  misguided  and 
neglected  people  that  He  sets  Himself. 

Vers.  14,  15.  "Jehovah  will  proceed  to  judgment  with  the 
elders  of  His  people,  and  its  princes.  And  ye,  ye  have  eaten  up 
the  vineyard ;  prey  of  the  suffering  is  in  your  houses.  What  mean 
ye  that  ye  crush  my  people,  and  grind  the  face  of  the  suffering  ? 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  hosts."  The  words  of  God 
Himself  commence  with  "  and  ye"  {pattern).  The  sentence  to 
which  this  (et  vos  =  at  vos)  is  the  antithesis  is  wanting,  just 
as  in  Ps.  ii.  6,  where  the  words  of  God  commence  with  "  and 
I"  (vdani,  et  ego  =  ast  ego).  The  tacit  clause  may  easily  be 
supplied,  viz.  I  have  set  you  over  my  vineyard,  but  ye  have 
consumed  the  vineyard.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the 
sentence  is  to  be  regarded  as  suppressed  by  Jehovah  Himself, 
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or  by  the  prophet.  Most  certainly  by  Jehovah  Himself.  The 
majesty  with  which  He  appeared  before  the  rulers  of  His 
people  was,  even  without  words,  a  practical  and  undeniable 
proof  that  their  majesty  was  only  a  shadow  of  His,  and  their 
office  His  trust.  But  their  office  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
Jehovah  had  committed  His  people  to  their  care.  The  vine- 
yard of  Jehovah  was  His  people — a  self-evident  figure,  which 
the  prophet  dresses  up  in  the  form  of  a  parable  in  ch.  v. 
Jehovah  had  appointed  them  as  gardeners  and  keepers  of  this 
vineyard,  but  they  themselves  have  become  the  very  beasts 
that  they  ought  to  have  warded  off.  "1V2  is  applied  to  the 
beasts  which  completely  devour  the  blades  of  a  corn-field  or 
the  grapes  of  a  vineyard  (Ex.  xxii.  4).  This  change  was  per- 
fectly obvious.  The  possessions  stolen  from  their  unhappy 
countrymen,  which  were  still  in  their  houses,  were  the  tangible 
proof  of  their  plundering  of  the  vineyard.  "  The  suffering:" 
rani  (depressusy  the  crushed)  is  introduced  as  explanatory  of 
haccerem,  the  prey,  because  depression  and  misery  were  the 
ordinary  fate  of  the  congregation  which  God  called  His  vine- 
yard. It  was  ecclesia  pressay  but  woe  to  the  oppressors !  In 
the  question  "what  mean  ye?"  (malldcem)  the  madness  and 
wickedness  of  their  deeds  are  implied.  HD  and  D3^  are  fused 
into  one  word  here,  as  if  it  were  a  prefix  (as  in  Ex.  iv.  2, 
Ezek.  viii.  6,  Mai.  i.  13 ;  vid.  Ges.  §  20,  2).  The  keri  helps  to 
make  it  clear  by  resolving  the  chethibh.  The  word  malldcem 
ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  followed  by  chi :  "  What  is  there 
to  you  that  ye  crush  my  people?"  as  in  ch.  xxii.  1,  16 ;  but  the 
words  rush  forwards  (as  in  Jonah  i.  6),  because  they  are  an 
explosion  of  wrath.  For  this  reason  the  expressions  relating 
to  the  behaviour  of  the  rulers  are  the  strongest  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  employed.  K3"n  (crush)  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Prov. 
xxii.  22;  but  "grind  the  face"  (tdchan  p'ne)  is  a  strong 
metaphor  without  a  parallel.  The  former  signifies  "  to  pound," 
the  latter  "  to  grind,"  as  the  millstone  grinds  the  corn.  They 
grind  the  faces  of  those  who  are  already  bowed  down,  thrusting 
them  back  with  such  unmerciful  severity,  that  they  stand  as  it 
were  annihilated,  and  their  faces  become  as  white  as  flour,  or 
as  the  Germans  would  say,  cheese-white,  chalk-white,  as  pale 
as  death,  from  oppression  and  despair.  Thus  the  language 
supplied  to  a  certain  extent  appropriate  figures,  with  which  to 
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describe  the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  Israel ;  but  it  contained 
no  words  that  could  exhaust  the  immeasurable  wickedness  of 
their  conduct :  hence  the  magnitude  of  their  sin  is  set  before 
them  in  the  form  of  a  question,  "  What  is  to  you?"  i.e.  What 
indescribable  wickedness  is  this  which  you  are  committing? 
The  prophet  hears  this  said  by  Jehovah,  the  majestic  Judge, 
whom  he  here  describes  as  Adonai  Elohim  Zebaoth  (according 
to  the  Masoretic  pointing).  This  triplex  name  of  God,  which 
we  find  in  the  prophetic  books,  viz.  frequently  in  Amos  and 
also  in  Jer.  ii.  19,  occurs  for  -the  first  time  in  the  Elohistic 
Psalm,  Ps.  lxix.  7.  This  scene  of  judgment  is  indeed  depicted 
throughout  in  the  colours  of  the  Psalms,  and  more  especially 
recals  the  (Elohistic)  Psalm  of  Asaph  (Ps.  lxxxii.). 

But  notwithstanding  the  dramatic  vividness  with  which  the 
prophet  pictures  to  himself  this  scene  of  judgment,  he  is  obliged 
to  break  off  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  description,  because 
another  word  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  him.  This  applies  to  the 
women  of  Jerusalem,  whose  authority,  at  the  time  when  Isaiah 
prophesied,  was  no  less  influential  than  that  of  their  husbands 
who  had  forgotten  their  calling. — Vers.  16,  17.  u  Jehovah  hath 
spoken :  Because  the  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk 
about  with  extended  throat,  and  blinking  with  the  eyes,  walk  about 
with  tripping  gait,  and  tinkle  with  their  foot-ornaments  :  the  Lord 
of  all  makes  the  crown  of  the  daughters  of  Zion  scabbed,  and 
Jehovah  will  uncover  their  shame?  Their  inward  pride  (gdbah, 
as  in  Ezek.  xvi.  50 ;  cf.  Zeph.  iii.  11)  shows  itself  outwardly. 
They  walk  with  exterided  throat,  i.e.  bending  the  neck  back, 
trying  to  make  themselves  taller  than  they  are,  because  they 
think  themselves  so  great.  The  keri  substitutes  the  more  usual 
form,  rfttM ;  but  Isaiah  in  all  probability  intentionally  made  use 
of  the  rarer  and  ruder  form  netuvoth,  since  such  a  form  really 
existed  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18),  as  well  as  the  singular  ndtu  for  ndtui 
(Job  xv.  22,  xli.  25  :  Ges.  §  75,  Anm.  5).  They  also  went 
Avinking  the  eyes  (mesakkeroth,  for  which  we  frequently  find 
the  erratum  meshakkeroth),  i.e.  casting  voluptuous  and  amatory 
glances  with  affected  innocence  (yev/iara  6<j)0a\fjLwv,  LXX). 
"  Winking : "  sdkar  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  fucare  (Targ. 
b.  Sabbath  625,  Joma  95,  Luther), — which  is  all  the  more 
inappropriate,  because  blackening  the  eyelids  with  powder  of 
antimony  was  regarded  in  the  East  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
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indispensable  to  female  beauty, — but  in  the  sense  of  nictare 
(LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  syn.  remaz,  cf.  sekar,  Syr.  to  squint; 
Turg.  =  didzaph,  Job  xx.  9).  Compare  also  the  talmudic  say- 
ing: God  did  not  create  woman  out  of  Adam's  ear,  that  she 
might  be  no  eavesdropper  (tsaithdnith),  nor  out  of  Adam's  eye, 
that  she  might  be  no  winker  (sakrdnith).1  The  third  was,  that 
they  walked  incedendo  et  trepidando.  The  second  inf.  abs.  is 
in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  the  one  which  gives  the  distinct 
tone,  whilst  the  other  serves  to  keep  before  the  eye  the  occur- 
rence indicated  in  its  finite  verb  (Ges.  §  131,  3).  They  walk 
about  tripping  (tdphophy  a  wide-spread  onomato-poetic  word), 
i.e.  taking  short  steps,  just  putting  the  heel  of  one  foot  against 
the  toe  of  the  other  (as  the  Talmud  explains  it).  Luther 
renders  it,  "  they  walk  along  and  waggle "  (schwdnzen,  i.e. 
clunibus  agitatis).  The  rendering  is  suitable,  but  incorrect. 
They  could  only  take  short  steps,  because  of  the  chains  by 
which  the  costly  foot-rings  (achdsim)  worn  above  their  ankles 
were  connected  together.  These  chains,  which  were  probably 
ornamented  with  bells,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  now  in  the  East, 
they  used  to  tinkle  as  they  walked :  they  made  an  ankle-tinkling 
with  their  feet,  setting  their  feet  down  in  such  a  manner  that 
these  ankle-rings  knocked  against  each  other.  The  writing 
beraglehem  (masc.)  for  beraglehen  (fem.)  is  probably  not  an 
unintentional  synallage  gen. :  they  wrere  not  modest  virgines,  but 
cold,  masculine  viragines,  so  that  they  themselves  were  a  synal- 
lage generis.  Nevertheless  they  tripped  along.  Tripping  is  a 
child's  step.  Although  well  versed  in  sin  and  old  in  years,  the 
women  of  Jerusalem  tried  to  maintain  a  youthful,  childlike 
appearance.  They  therefore  tripped  along  with  short,  childish 
steps.  The  women  of  the  Mohammedan  East  still  take  pleasure 
in  such  coquettish  tinklings,  although  they  are  forbidden  by 
the  Koran,  just  as  the  women  of  Jerusalem  did  in  the  days  of 
Isaiah.     The  attractive  influence  of  natural  charms,  especially 

1  Also  b.  Sota  47&  :  "  Since  women  have  multiplied  with  extended  necks 
and  winking  eyes,  the  number  of  cases  has  also  multiplied  in  which  it  has 
been  necessary  to  resort  to  the  curse  water  (Num.  v.  18)."  In  fact,  this 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  Johanan  ben  Zakkai,  the  pupil  of  Hillel, 
abolished  the  ordeal  (divine-verdict)  of  the  Sota  (the  woman  suspected  of 
adultery)  altogether.  The  people  of  his  time  were  altogether  an  adulterous 
generation. 
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when  heightened  by  luxurious  art,  is  very  great ;  but  the  prophet 
is  blind  to  all  this  splendour,  and  seeing  nothing  but  the  cor- 
ruption within,  foretells  to  these  rich  and  distinguished  women 
a  foul  and  by  no  means  aBsthetic  fate.  The  Sovereign  Ruler  of 
all  would  smite  the  crown  of  their  head,  from  which  long  hair 
was  now  flowing,  with  scab  (vsippach,  a  progressive  preterite  with 
Vav  apodosis,  a  denom.  verb  from  sappachath,  the  scurf  which 
adheres  to  the  skin:  see  at  Hab.  ii.  15);  and  Jehovah  would 
uncover  their  nakedness,  by  giving  them  up  to  violation  and 
abuse  at  the  hands  of  coarse  and  barbarous  foes, — the  greatest 
possible  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  who  covers  herself  as 
carefully  as  she  can  in  the  presence  of  any  stranger  (ch.  xlvii.  3 ; 
Nahum  iii.  5  ;  Jer.  xiii.  22  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  37). 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  describe  still  further  how  the 
Lord  would  take  away  the  whole  of  their  toilet  as  plunder. 
Vers.  18-23.  "  On  that  day  the  Lord  will  put  away  the  show  of 
the  ankle-clasps,  and  of  the  head-bands,  and  of  the  crescents; 
the  ear-rings,  and  the  arm-chains,  and  the  light  veils  ;  the  diadems, 
and  the  stepping-chains,  and  the  girdles,  and  the  smelling-bottles, 
and  the  amulets ;  the  finger-rings,  and  the  nose-rings;  the  gala- 
dresses,  and  the  sleeve-frocks,  and  the  wrappers,  and  the  pockets ; 
the  hand-mirrors,  ana*  the  Sindu-cloths,  and  the  turbans,  and  the 
gauze  mantles"  The  fullest  explanation  of  all  these  articles  of 
female  attire  is  to  be  found  in  N.  W.  Schroder's  work,  entitled 
Commentarius  de  vestitu  mulierum  Hebro?arum  adJes.  iii.  16-24, 
Lugd.  Batav.  1745  (a  quarto  volume),  and  in  that  of  Ant. 
Theod.  Hartmann,  consisting  of  three  octavo  volumes,  and 
entitled  Die  Hebrderin  am  Putztische  und  als  Braut  (The  Jewess 
at  the  Toilet-table,  and  as  Bride,  1809-10)  ;  to  which  we  may 
also  add,  Saalschiitz,  Archceologie,  ch.  iii.,  where  he  treats  of 
the  dresses  of  men  and  women.  It  was  not  usually  Isaiah's 
custom  to  enter  into  such  minute  particulars.  Of  all  the  pro- 
phets, Ezekiel  wyas  the  one  most  addicted  to  this,  as  we  may 
see,  for  example,  from  Ezek.  xvi.  And  even  in  other  pro- 
phecies against  the  women  we  find  nothing  of  the  kind  again 
(ch.  xxxii.  9  sqq. ;  Amos  iv.  1  sqq.).  But  in  this  instance,  the 
enumeration  of  the  female  ornaments  is  connected  with  that  of 
the  state  props  in  ch.  iii.  1-3,  and  that  of  the  lofty  and  exalted 
in  ch.  ii.  13-16,  so  as  to  form  a  trilogy,  and  has  its  own  special 
explanation  in  that   boundless   love  of   ornament  which  had 
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become  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Uzziah-Jotham.     It  was  the 
prophet's  intention  to  produce  a  ludicrous,  but  yet  serious  impres- 
sion, as  to  the  immeasurable  luxury  which  really  existed;  and 
in  the  prophetic  address,  his  design  throughout  is  to  bring  out 
the  glaring  contrast  between  the  titanic,  massive,  worldly  glory, 
in  all  its  varied  forms,  and  that  true,  spiritual,  and  majestically 
simple  glory,  whose  reality  is  manifested  from  within  outwards. 
In  fact,  the  theme  of  the  whole  address  is  the  way  of  universal 
judgment  leading  on  from  the  false  glory  to  the  true.     The 
general  idea  of  tiphereth  (show:  rendered  "bravery"  in  Eng.  ver.) 
which  stands  at  the  head  and  includes  the  whole,  points  to  the 
contrast  presented  by  a  totally  different  tiphereth  which  follows 
in  ch.  iv.  2.     In  explaining  each  particular  word,  we  must  be 
content  with  what  is  most  necessary,  and  comparatively  the 
most  certain.     "  Ankle-clasps  "   (acdsim)  :  these  were  rings  of 
gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  worn  round  the  ankles  ;  hence  the  denom. 
verb  (icces)  in  ver.  16,  to  make  a  tinkling  sound  with  these  rings. 
" Headrbands"  or  "frontlets"  (shebisim,  from  shdbas  =  shdbatz: 
plectere),  were  plaited  bands  of  gold  or  silver  thread  worn  below 
the  hair-net,  and  reaching  from  one  ear  to  the  other.     There  is 
some  force,  however,  in  the  explanation  which  has  been  very 
commonly  adopted  since  the  time  of  Schroder,  namely,  that 
they  were  sun-like  balls  (=  shemisim),  which  were  worn  as  orna- 
ments round  the  neck,  from  the  Arabic  'sumeisa  (subeisa),  a 
little  sun.     The  "crescents"  (saharonim)  were  little  pendants  of 
this  kind,  fastened  round  the  neck  and  hanging  down  upon  the 
breast  (in  Judg.  viii.  21  we  meet  with  them  as  ornaments  hung 
round  the  camels'  necks).     Such  ornaments  are  still  worn  by 
Arabian  girls,  who  generally  have  several  different  kinds  of 
them ;  the  hildl,  or  new  moon,  being  a  symbol  of  increasing 
good  fortune,  and  as  such  the  most  approved  charm  against  the 
evil  eye.    "Ear-rings"  (netiphoth,  ear-drops) :  we  meet  with  these 
in  Judg.  viii.  26,  as  an  ornament  worn  by  Midianitish  kings. 
Hence  the  Arabic  munattafe,  a  woman  adorned  with  ear-rings. 
"Arm-chains:"  sheroth,  from  shdrar,  to  twist.     According  to  the 
Targum,  these  were  chains  worn  upon  the  arm,  or  spangles  upon 
the  wrist,  answering  to  the  spangles  upon  the  ankles.  "Fluttering 
veils"  (redlothj  from  rd'al,  to  hang  loose) :  these  were  more  expen- 
sive than  the  ordinary  veils  worn  by  girls,  which  were  called 
tzaiph.    "Diadems"  (pe'erim)  are  only  mentioned  in  other  parts 
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of  the  Scriptures  as  being  worn  by  men  (e.g.  by  priests,  bride- 
grooms, or  persons  of  high  rank).  " Stepping-chains ;"  tze'ddoth, 
from  tze'ddah,  a  step ;  hence  the  chain  worn  to  shorten  and  give 
elegance  to  the  step.  "Girdles"  kisshurim,  from  kdshar  (cingere), 
dress  girdles,  such  as  were  worn  by  brides  upon  their  wedding-day 
(compare  Jer.  ii.  32  witli  Isa.  xlix.  18)  ;  the  word  is  erroneously 
rendered  hair-pins  (kalmasmezayyalt)  in  the  Targum.  "  Smelling- 
bottles  : "  botte  hannephesh,  holders  of  scent  (nephesh,  the  breath 
of  an  aroma).  "Amulets :"  lechashim  (from  Idchash,  to  work  by 
incantations),  gems  or  metal  plates  with  an  inscription  upon 
them,  which  were  worn  as  a  protection  as  well  as  an  ornament. 
"Finger-rings :"  tabbaoth,  from  tdba,  to  impress  or  seal,  signet- 
rings  worn  upon  the  finger,  corresponding  to  the  cJwthdm  worn 
by  men  upon  the  breast  suspended  by  a  cord.  "  Nose-rings  " 
(rdzme  hdapli)  were  fastened  in  the  central  division  of  the  nose, 
and  hung  down  over  the  mouth :  they  have  been  ornaments  in 
common  use  in  the  East  from  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen. 
xxiv.  22)  down  to  the  present  day.  "  Gala-dresses  "  (machald- 
tsoth)  are  dresses  not  usually  worn,  but  taken  off  when  at  home. 
"  Sleeve-frocks"  (ma  atdphdh) :  the  second  tunic,  worn  above  the 
ordinary  one,  the  Roman  stola.  "Wrappers"  (initpdchoth,  from 
tdphach,  expandere))  broad  cloths  wrapped  round  the  body,  such 
as  Ruth  wore  when  she  crept  in  to  Boaz  in  her  best  attire 
(Ruth  iii.  15).  "Pockets"  (charitim)  were  for  holding  money 
(2  Kings  v.  23),  which  was  generally  carried  by  men  in  the 
girdle,  or  in  a  purse  (cis).  "  Hand-mirrors "  (gilyonim)  :  the 
Septuagint  renders  this  Scacfravrj  Xa/ccovt/ca,  sc.  Ifxdriaj  Lacedse- 
monian  gauze  or  transparent  dresses,  which  showed  the  naked- 
ness rather  than  concealed  it  (from  gdldh,  retegere) ;  but  the 
better  rendering  is  mirrors  with  handles,  polished  metal  plates 
(from  gdldh,  polire),  as  gilldyon  is  used  elsewhere  to  signify  a 
smooth  table.  " Sindu-chths"  (sedinim),  veils  or  coverings  of  the 
finest  linen,  viz.  of  Sindu  or  Hindu  cloth  (aivBoves), — Sindu, 
the  land  of  Indus,  being  the  earlier  name  of  India.1  "  Turbans" 
(tseniphoth,  from  tsunaph,  convolver e),  the  head-dress  composed 

1  The  Mishna  (Kelim  xxiv.  13)  mentions  three  different  sedinin :  night 
dresses,  curtains,  and  embroidery.  The  sindon  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
a  covering  wrapped  round  the  person  ;  and  in  h.  Menaclwth  41a,  it  is 
stated  that  the  sindon  is  the  summer  dress,  the  sarbal  (cloak)  the  winter 
dress,  which  may  help  to  explain  Mark  xiv.  51,  52. 
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of  twisted  cloths  of  different  colours.  "Gauze  mantles1  (redidim, 
hom  rddad,  extendere,  tenuem  facere),  delicate  veil-like  mantles 
thrown  over  the  rest  of  the  clothes.  Stockings  and  handker- 
chiefs'are  not  mentioned:  the  former  were  first  introduced  into 
Hither  Asia  from  Media  long  after  Isaiah's  time,  and  a  Jeru- 
salem lady  no  more  thought  of  using  the  latter  than  a  Grecian 
or  Roman  lac]y  did.  Even  the  veil  (burko)  now  commonly 
worn,  which  conceals  the  whole  of  the  face  with  the  exception 
of  the  eyes,  did  not  form  part  of  the  attire  of  an  Israelitish 
woman  in  the  olden  time.1  The  prophet  enumerates  twenty-one 
different  ornaments :  three  sevens  of  a  very  bad  kind,  especially 
for  the  husbands  of  these  state-dolls.  There  is  no  particular 
order  observed  in  the  enumeration,  either  from  head  to  foot,  or 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  clothing;  but  they  are  arranged  as 
much  ad  libitum  as  the  dress  itself. 

When  Jehovah  took  away  all  this  glory,  with  which  the 
women  of  Jerusalem  were  adorned,  they  would  be  turned  into 
wretched-looking  prisoners,  disfigured  by  ill-treatment  and 
dirt. — Ver.  24.  "  And  instead  of  balmy  scent  there  will  be 
mouldiness,  and  instead  of  the  sash  a  rope,  and  instead  of  artistic 
ringlets  a  baldness,  and  instead  of  the  dress-cloak  a  frock  of  sack- 
cloth, branding  instead  of  beauty1'  Mouldiness,  or  mother  (rnak, 
as  in  ch.  v.  24,  the  dust  of  things  that  have  moulded  away), 
with  which  they  would  be  covered,  and  which  they  would  be 
obliged  to  breathe,  would  take  the  place  of  the  bosem,  i.e.  the 
scent  of  the  balsam  shrub  (bdsdm),  and  of  sweet-scented  pomade 
in  general ;  and  nikpdh  that  of  the  beautifully  embroidered 
girdle  (Prov.  xxxi.  24).  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  neither 
u  a  wound,"  as  the  Targums  and  Talmud  render  it,  nor  "rags," 
as  given  by  Knobel,  ed.  1  (from  ndkaph,  percutere,  perforare), 
but  the  rope  thrown  over  them  as  prisoners  (from  kdphdh= kdvdh, 
contorquere :  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr.).2     Baldness  takes  the  place  of 

1  Rashi,  however,  makes  a  different  statement  (Sabbath  65a),  viz.  that. 
"  Israelitish  women  in  Arabia  go  out  with  veils  which  conceal  the  face,  and 
those  in  Media  with  their  mantles  fastened  about  the  mouth." 

2  Credner  {Joel,  p.  147)  renders  the  word  "  tatters,"  from  ndkaph,  to 
rub  in  pieces ;  but  the  word  has  no  such  meaning,  whereas  the  meaning 
vulnus,  lit.  percussio,  is  admissible  (see  at  Job  xix.  26),  but  does  not  suit 
the  antithesis.  Luzzatto  connects  it  with  rikaph,  to  bind  (from  which 
the  makkeph  derives  its  name),  and  understands  it  as  referring  to  the 
dressing  applied  to  wounds,  to  lint  into  which  the  girdle  was  torn.     The 
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artistic  ringlets  (pwpn  n&yn,  not  *W?W?9  so  that  it  is  in  apposition : 
cf.  ch.  xxx.  20  ;  Ges.  §  113 ;  Ewald,  §  287,  b).  The  reference 
is  not  to  golden  ornaments  for  the  head,  as  the  Sept.  rendering 
gives  it,  although  miksheh  is  used  elsewhere  to  signify  embossed 
or  carved  work  in  metal  or  wood ;  but  here  we  are  evidently  to 
understand  by  the  "  artificial  twists "  either  curls  made  with 
the  curling-tongs,  or  the  hair  plaited  and  twisted  up  in  knots, 
which  they  would  be  obliged  to  cut  off  in  accordance  with  the 
mourning  customs  (ch.  xv.  2,  xxii.  12),  or  which  would  fall 
off  in  consequence  of  grief.  A  frock  of  sackcloth  (jnachagoreth 
sak),  i.e.  a  smock  of  coarse  haircloth  worn  next  to  the  skin,  such 
as  Layard  found  depicted  upon  a  bas-relief  at  Kouyunjik, 
would  take  the  place  of  the  pethigil,  i.e.  the  dress-cloak  (either 
from  pdthag,  to  be  wide  or  full,  with  the  substantive  termina- 
tion il,  or  else  composed  of  pethi,  breadth,  and  gil,  festive  re- 
joicing) ;  and  branding  the  place  of  beauty.  Branding  (ci  =  cevi9 
from  cdvdhy  Kaiew),  the  mark  burnt  upon  the  forehead  by  their 
conquerors  :  ci  is  a  substantive,1  not  a  particle,  as  the  Targum 
and  others  render  it,  and  as  the  makkeph  might  make  it  appear. 
There  is  something  very  effective  in  the  inverted  order  of  the 
words  in  the  last  clause  of  the  five.  In  this  five-fold  reverse 
would  shame  and  mourning  take  the  place  of  proud,  voluptuous 
rejoicing. 

The  prophet  now  passes  over  to  a  direct  address  to  Jerusalem 
itself,  since  the  "  daughters  of  Zion  "  are  the  daughter  of  Zion 
in  her  present  degenerate  condition.     The  daughter  of  Zion 

most  plausible  derivation  is  from  Jcaphdh,  which  is  really  employed  in 
post-biblical  usage  to  signify  not  only  to  congeal  and  wrinkle,  but  also 
to  thicken  {Sabbath  21a,  Vhahpoth:  "  Make  the  wick  thicker,  that  it  may 
burn  the  brighter").  It  is  probably  radically  akin  to  the  Arabic  nuk.be 
(explained  in  Lamachzari  as  equivalent  to  the  Persian  mijan-bend,  a  girdle), 
which  is  apparently  used  to  denote  the  coarse  girdle  worn  by  peasants  or  by 
Arab  women  of  the  wandering  tribes,  resembling  a  rope  of  goat's  hair,  as 
distinguished  from  the  artistic  and  costly  girdle  worn  by  women  of  the 
upper  classes  in  the  towns. 

1  It  is  so  understood  in  b.  Sabbath  62b,  with  an  allusion  to  the  proverb, 
"  The  end  of  beauty  is  burning"  (viz.  inflammation).  In  Arabia,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cey  with  a  red-hot  iron  (niikwah)  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  medical  treatment  of  both  man  and  beast.  You  meet  with 
many  men  who  have  been  burned  not  only  on  their  legs  and  arms,  but  in 
their  faces  as  well,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  finest  horses  are  disfigured  by  the 
cey. — Wetzstein. 
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loses  her  sons,  and  consequently  the  daughters  of  Zion  their 
husbands. — Ver.  25.  "  Thy  men  will  fall  by  the  sword,  and  thy 
might  in  war"  The  plural  methim  (the  singular  of  which  only 
occurs  in  the  form  methu,  with  the  connecting  vowel  u  as  a 
component  part  of  the  proper  names)  is  used  as  a  prose  word 
in  the  Pentateuch ;  but  in  the  later  literature  it  is  a  poetic 
archaism.  "  Thy  might "  is  used  interchangeably  with  "  thy 
men/'  the  possessors  of  the  might  being  really  intended,  like 
robur  and  robora  in  Latin  (compare  Jer.  xlix.  35). 

What  the  prophet  here  foretells  to  the  daughter  of  Zion  he 
sees  in  ver.  26  fulfilled  upon  her:  "  Then  will  her  gates  lament 
and  mourn,  and  desolate  is  she,  sits  down  vpon  the  ground."  The 
gates,  where  the  husbands  of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  who  have 
now  fallen  in  war,  used  at  one  time  to  gather  together  in  such 
numbers,  are  turned  into  a  state  of  desolation,  in  which  they 
may,  as  it  were,  be  heard  complaining,  and  seen  to  mourn 
(ch.  xiv.  31 ;  Jer.  xiv.  2  ;  Lam.  i.  4)  ;  and  the  daughter  of 
Zion  herself  is  utterly  vacated,  thoroughly  emptied,  completely 
deprived  of  all  her  former  population  ;  and  in  this  state  of  the 
most  mournful  widowhood  or  orphanage,  brought  down  from 
her  lofty  seat  (ch.  xlvii.  1)  and  princely  glory  (Jer.  xiii.  18), 
she  sits  down  upon  the  ground,  just  as  Judaea  is  represented 
as  doing  upon  Roman  medals  that  were  struck  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  where  she  is  introduced  as  a  woman 
thoroughly  broken  down,  and  sitting  under  a  palm-tree  in  an 
attitude  of  despair,  with  a  warrior  standing  in  front  of  her,  the 
inscription  upon  the  medal  being  Judaa  capta,  or  devicta.  The 
Septuagint  rendering  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  sense,  viz. 
Kal  KaTaXeityOrjar)  ^lovrj  /cal  et<?  tyjv  yrjv  iBa^LcrOncr'n  (cf.  Luke 
xix.  44),  except  that  2£Tj  is  not  the  second  person,  but  the  third, 
and  nnj53  the  third  pers.  pret.  niph.  for  n£i^, — a  pausal  form 
which  is  frequently  met  with  in  connection  with  the  smaller 
distinctive  accents,  such  as  silluk  and  athnach  (here  it  occurs 
with  tiphchah,  as,  for  example,  in  Amos  hi.  8).  The  clause 
"  sits  down  upon  the  ground  "  is  appended  aavvSercos ; — a  fre- 
quent construction  in  cases  where  one  of  two  verbs  defines  the 
other  in  a  manner  which  is  generally  expressed  adverbially  (vid. 
1  Chron.  xiii.  2,  and  the  inverted  order  of  the  words  in  Jer. 
iv.  5 ;  cf .  xii.  6)  :  Zion  sits  upon  the  earth  in  a  state  of  utter 
depopulation. 
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When  war  shall  thus  unsparingly  have  swept  away  the 
men  of  Zion,  a  most  unnatural  effect  will  ensue,  namely,  that 
women  will  go  in  search  of  husbands,  and  not  men  in  search 
of  wives. — Ch.  iv.  1.  "And  seven  women  lay  hold  of  one  man 
in  that  day,  saying,  We  ivill  eat  our  own  bread,  and  icear  our 
oivn  clothes ;  only  let  thy  name  be  named  upon  us,  take  away 
our  reproach."  The  division  of  the  chapters  is  a  wrong  one 
here,  as  this  verse  is  the  closing  verse  of  the  prophecy  against 
the  women,  and  the  closing  portion  of  the  whole  address  does 
not  begin  till  ch.  iv.  2.  The  present  pride  of  the  daughters 
of  Zion,  every  one  of  whom  now  thought  herself  the  greatest 
as  the  wife  of  such  and  such  a  man,  and  for  whom  many  men 
were  now  the  suitors,  would  end  in  this  unnatural  self-humilia- 
tion, that  seven  of  them  would  offer  themselves  to  the  same 
man,  the  first  man  who  presented  himself,  and  even  renounce 
the  ordinary  legal  claim  upon  their  husband  for  clothing  and 
food  (Ex.  xxi.  10).  It  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  them  to  be 
allowed  to  bear  his  name  ("  let  thy  name  be  named  upon  us  : " 
the  name  is  put  upon  the  thing  named,  as  giving  it  its  distinct- 
ness and  character),  if  he  would  only  take  away  their  reproach 
(namely,  the  reproach  of  being  unmarried,  ch.  liv.  4,  as  in  Gen. 
xxx.  23,  of  being  childless)  by  letting  them  be  called  his  wives. 
The  number  seven  (seven  women  to  one  man)  may  be  explained 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  bad  seven  as  well  as  a  holy  one 
{e.g.  Matt.  xii.  45). 

In  ch.  iv.  1  the  threat  denounced  against  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  is  brought  to  a  close.  It  is  the  side-piece  to  the 
threat  denounced  against  the  national  rulers.  And  these  two 
scenes  of  judgment  were  only  parts  of  the  general  judgment 
about  to  fall  upon  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  as  a  state  or  national 
community.  And  this  again  was  merely  a  portion,  viz.  the 
central  group  of  the  picture  of  a  far  more  comprehensive 
judgment,  which  was  about  to  fall  upon  everything  lofty  and 
exalted  on  the  earth.  Jerusalem,  therefore,  stands  here  as  the 
centre  and  focus  of  the  great  judgment-day.  It  was  in  Jeru- 
salem that  the  ungodly  glory  which  was  ripe  .for  judgment 
was  concentrated ;  and  it  was  in  Jerusalem  also  that  the  light 
of  the  true  and  final  glory  would  concentrate  itself.  To  this 
promise,  with  which  the  address  returns  to  its  starting-point, 
the  prophet  now  passes  on  without  any  further  introduction. 
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la  fact  it  needed  no  introduction,  for  the  judgment  in  itself 
was  the  medium  of  salvation.  When  Jerusalem  was  judged, 
it  would  he  sifted;  and  by  being  sifted,  it  would  be  rescued, 
pardoned,  glorified.  The  prophet  proceeds  in  this  sense  to 
speak  of  what  would  happen  in  that  day,  and  describes  the 
one  great  day  of  God  at  the  end  of  time  (not  a  day  of  four- 
and-twenty  hours  any  more  than  the  seven  days  of  creation 
were),  according  to  its  general  character,  as  opening  with 
judgment,  but  issuing  in  salvation. — Ver.  2.  "  In  that  day  will 
the  sprout  of  Jehovah  become  an  ornament  and  glory,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  land  pride  and  splendour  for  the  redeemed  of  Israeli 
The  four  epithets  of  glory,  which  are  here  grouped  in  pairs, 
strengthen  our  expectation,  that  now  that  the  mass  of  Israel 
has  been  swept  away,  together  with  the  objects  of  its  worthless 
pride,  we  shall  find  a  description  of  what  will  become  an  object 
of  well-grounded  pride  to  the  "  escaped  of  Israel,"  i.e.  to  the 
remnant  that  has  survived  the  judgment,  and  been  saved  from 
destruction.  But  with  this  interpretation  of  the  promise  it  is 
impossible  that  it  can  be  the  church  of  the  future  itself,  which 
is  here  called  the  "sprout  of  Jehovah"  and  "  fruit  of  the  land" 
as  Luzzatto  and  Malbim  suppose ;  and  equally  impossible,  with 
such  an  antithesis  between  what  is  promised  and  what  is  abo- 
lished, that  the  "  sprout  of  Jehovah"  and  "  fruit  of  the  earth" 
should  signify  the  harvest  blessings  bestowed  by  Jehovah,  or 
the  rich  produce  of  the  land.  For  although  the  expression 
zemach  Jehovah  (sprout  of  Jehovah)  may  unquestionably  be 
used  to  signify  this,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  9  and  Ps.  civo  14  (cf. 
Isa.  Ixi.  11),  and  fruitfulness  of  the  land  is  a  standing  accom- 
paniment of  the  eschatological  promises  {e.g.  ch.  xxx.  23  sqq., 
compare  the  conclusion  of  Joel  and  Amos),  and  it  was  also 
foretold  that  the  fruitful  fields  of  Israel  would  become  a  glory 
in  the  sight  of  the  nations  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  29  ;  Mai.  hi.  12  ; 
cf.  Joel  ii.  17) ;  yet  this  earthly,  material  good,  of  which, 
moreover,  there  was  no  lack  in  the  time  of  Uzziah  and 
Jotham,  was  altogether  unsuitable  to  set  forth  such  a  con- 
trast as  would  surpass  and  outshine  the  worldly  glory  existing 
before.  But  even  granting  what  Hofmann  adduces  in  support 
of  this  view, — namely,  that  the  natural  God-given  blessings  of 
the  field  do  form  a  fitting  antithesis  to  the  studied  works  of  art 
of  which  men  had  hitherto  been  proud,— there  is  still  truth  in 
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the  remark  of  Rosenmiiller,  that  "the  magnificence  of  the  whole 
passage  is  at  variance  with  such  an  interpretation."  Only 
compare  ch.  xxviii.  5,  where  Jehovah  Himself  is  described  in 
the  same  manner,  as  the  glory  and  ornament  of  the  remnant 
of  Israel.  But  if  the  "  sprout  of  Jehovah"  is  neither  the 
redeemed  remnant  itself,  nor  the  fruit  of  the  field,  it  must  be 
the  name  of  the  Messiah.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  has 
been  understood  by  the  Targum,  and  by  such  modern  com- 
mentators as  Rosenmiiller,  Hengstenberg,  Steudel,  Umbreit, 
Caspari,  Drechsler,  and  others.  The  great  King  of  the  future 
is  called  zemach,  avaroXrj  in  the  sense  of  Heb.  vii.  14,  viz.  as 
a  shoot  springing  out  of  the  human,  Davidic,  earthly  soil, — a 
shoot  which  Jehovah  had  planted  in  the  earth,  and  would 
cause  to  break  through  and  spring  forth  as  the  pride  of  His 
congregation,  which  was  waiting  for  this  heavenly  child.  It 
is  He  again  who  is  designated  in  the  parallel  clause  as  the 
"  fruit  of  the  land"  (or  lit.  fruit  of  the  earth),  as  being  the 
fruit  which  the  land  of  Israel,  and  consequently  the  earth 
itself,  would  produce,  just  as  in  Ezek.  xvii.  5  Zedekiah  is 
called  a  "  seed  of  the  earth."  The  reasons  already  adduced 
to  show  that  "the  sprout  of  Jehovah"  cannot  refer  to  the 
blessings  of  the  field,  apply  with  equal  force  to  "  the  fruit  of 
the  earth."  This  also  relates  to  the  Messiah  Himself,  regarded 
as  the  fruit  in  which  all  the  growth  and  bloom  of  this  earthly 
history  would  eventually  reach  its  promised  and  divinely  ap- 
pointed conclusion.  The  use  of  this  double  epithet  to  denote 
"  the  coming  One"  can  only  be  accounted  for,  without  antici- 
pating the  New  Testament  standpoint,1  from  the  desire  to 
depict  His  double-sided  origin.  He  would  come,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  Jehovah;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  earth, 
inasmuch  as  He  would  spring  from  Israel.  We  have  here  the 
passage,  on  the  basis  of  which  zemach  (the  sprout  or  "  Branch") 

1  From  a  New  Testament  point  of  view  we  might  say  that  the  "  sprout 
of  Jehovah"  or  "  fruit  of  the  earth"  was  the  grain  of  wheat  which  redeem- 
ing love  sowed  in  the  earth  on  Good  Friday ;  the  grain  of  wheat  which 
began  to  break  through  the  ground  and  grow  towards  heaven  on  Easter 
Sunday ;  the  grain  of  wheat  whose  golden  blade  ascended  heavenwards  on 
Ascension  Day ;  the  grain  of  wheat  whose  myriad-fold  ear  bent  down  to 
the  earth  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  poured  out  the  grains,  from  which 
the  holy  church  not  only  was  born,  but  still  continues  to  be  born.  But 
such  thoughts  as  these  lie  outside  the  historico -grammatical  meaning. 
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was   adopted   by  Jeremiah   (ch.   xxiii.   5   and  xxxiii.   15)   and 
Zechariah    (eh.    iii.    8,   vi.    12)    as   a  proper    name    for   the 
Messiah,  and  upon  which  Matthew,  by  combining  this  proper 
name  zemach  (sprout)  with  nezer  (ch.  xi.  1,  cf.  liii.  2),  rests 
his    affirmation,   that    according   to   the    Old    Testament   pro- 
phecies the  future  Messiah  was  to  be  called  a  Nazarene.     It 
is  undoubtedly  strange  that  this  epithet  should  be  introduced 
so  entirely  without  preparation  even  by   Isaiah,  who  coined 
it  first.     In  fact,  the   whole  passage  relating  to  the  Messiah 
stands   quite   alone  in   this  cycle  of   prophecies  in  ch.  i.— vi. 
But  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  a  complete  and  connected  work. 
What  the  prophet  indicates  merely  in  outline  here,  he  carries 
out  more  fully  in   the  cycle  of  prophecies  which  follows  in 
ch.  vii.-xii. ;    and   there  the  enigma,  which  he  leaves   as  an 
enigma  in  the  passage  before  us,  receives  the  fullest  solution. 
Without  dwelling  any  further  upon  the  mai\  of  the  future, 
described  in  this   enigmatically  symbolical  way,  the  prophet 
hurries  on  to  a  more  precise  description  of  the  church  of  the 
future. — Yer.  3.  "And  it  ivill  come  to  pass,  whoever  is  left  in 
Zion  and  remains  in  Jerusalem,  holy  will  he  be  called,  all  who  are 
written  down  for  life  in  Jerusalem."     The  leading  emphasis  of 
the  whole  verse  rests  upon  kadosh  (holy).    Whereas  formerly  in 
Jerusalem  persons  had  been  distinguished  according  to  their 
rank  and  condition,  without  any  regard  to  their  moral  worth 
(ch.  iii.  1-3,  10,  11 ;  cf.  ch.  xxxii.  5)  ;  so  the  name  kadosh  (holy) 
would  now  be  the  one  chief  name  of  honour,  and  would  be 
given  to  every  individual,  inasmuch  as  the  national  calling  of 
Israel  wTould  now  be  realized  in  the  persons  of  all  (Ex.  xix.  6, 
etc.).     Consequently  the  expression  "  he  shall  be  called"  is  not 
exactly  equivalent  to  u  he  shall  be,"  but  rather  presupposes 
the  latter,  as  in  ch.  i.   26,  lxi.  6,  lxii.  4.     The  term  kadosh 
denotes  that  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  world,  or  separated 
from  it.     The  church  of  the  saints  or  holy  ones,  which  now 
inhabits  Jerusalem,  is  what  has  been  left  from  the  smelting ; 
and  their  holiness  is   the  result  of  washing,     "tfrian  is  inter- 
changed with  IKB^n.     The  latter,  as  Papenheim  has  shown  in 
his   Hebrew   synonyms,   involves   the   idea   of  intention,  viz. 
"that  which  has  been  left  behind;"    the  former  merely  ex- 
presses the  fact,  viz.  that  which  remains.     The  character  of 
this  "  remnant  of  grace,"  and  the  number  of  members  of  wThich 
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it  would  consist,  are  shown  in  the  apposition  contained  in 
ver.  3b.  This  apposition  means  something  more  than  those 
who  are  entered  as  living  in  Jerusalem,  i.e.  the  population  of 
Jerusalem  as  entered  in  the  city  register  (Hofmann)  ;  for  the 
verb  with  Lamed  does  not  mean  merely  to  enter  as  a  certain 
thing,  but  (like  the  same  verb  with  the  accusative  in  Jer. 
xxii.  30)  to  enter  as  intended  for  a  certain  purpose.  The 
expression  B^np  may  either  be  taken  as  a  noun,  viz.  "  to  life" 
(Dan.  xii.  2),  or  as  an  adjective,  "  to  the  living"  (a  meaning 
which  is  quite  as  tenable;  cf.  Ps.  Ixix.  29,  1  Sam.  xxv.  29). 
In  either  case  the  notion  of  predestination  is  implied,  and  the 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  divine  "  book  of  life"  (Ex. 
xxxii.  32,  33 ;  Dan.  xii.  1 ;  cf.  Ps.  cxxxix.  16)  ;  so  that  the  idea 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Acts  xiii.  48 :  "  As  many  as  were  ordained 
to  eternal  life."  The  reference  here  is  to  persons  who  were 
entered  in  the  book  of  God,  on  account  of  the  good  kernel  of 
faith  within  them,  as  those  who  should  become  partakers  of  the 
life  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  should  therefore  be  spared  in 
the  midst  of  the  judgment  of  sifting  in  accordance  with  this 
divine  purpose  of  grace.  For  it  was  only  through  the  judg- 
ment setting  this  kernel  of  faith  at  liberty,  that  such  a  holy 
community  as  is  described  in  the  protasis  which  comes  after- 
wards, as  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  6,  7,  could  possibly  arise. 

Yer.  4.  "  When  the  Lord  shall  have  ivashed  away  the  filth 
of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  and  shall  have  purged  away  the  blood- 
guiltinesses  of  Jerusalem  from  the  midst  thereof  by  the  spirit  of 
judgment  and  by  the  spirit  of  sifting."  u  When"  followed  by 
a  preterite  (equivalent  to  a  fat.  exact,  as  in  ch.  xxiv.  13  ; 
Ges.  §  126,  5),  introduces  the  circumstance,  whose  previous 
occurrence  would  be  the  condition  of  all  the  rest.  The  force  of 
the  future  yddiach  ("  shall  have  purged")  is  regulated  by  that 
of  the  preterite  rachatz,  as  in  ch.  vi.  11  ;  for  although,  when 
regarded  simply  by  itself,  as  in  ch.  x.  12,  the  future  tense 
may  suggest  the  idea  of  a  future  perfect,  it  cannot  have  the 
force  of  such  a  future.  The  double  purification  answers  to  the 
two  scenes  of  judgment  described  in  ch.  iii.  The  filth  of  the 
daughters  of  Zion  is  the  moral  pollution  hidden  under  their 
vain  and  coquettish  finery ;  and  the  murderous  deeds  of  Jeru- 
salem are  the  acts  of  judicial  murder  committed  by  its  rulers 
upon  the  poor  and  innocent.     This  filth  and  these  spots  of 
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blood  the  Sovereign  Ruler  washes  and  purges  away  (see  2  Chron. 
iv.  6),  by  causing  His  spirit  or  His  breath  to  burst  in  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  both  male  and  female.  This  breath  is 
called  "  the  spirit  of  judgment,"  because  it  punishes  evil ;  and 
k-  the  spirit  of  sifting,"  inasmuch  as  it  sweeps  or  cleans  it  away. 
"\ya  is  to  be  explained,  as  in  ch.  vi.  13,  in  accordance  with  Deut. 
xiii.  6  (5,  Eng.  Ver.;  "put  the  evil  away")  and  other  passages, 
such  especially  as  ch.  xix.  1 3,  xxi.  9.  The  rendering  given  in 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  viz.  "  in  the  spirit  of  burning,"  is 
founded  upon  the  radical  meaning  of  the  verb,  which  signifies 
literally  to  burn  up,  and  hence  to  clear  away  or  destroy  (see 
Job,  vol.  ii.  p.  180,  Eng.  Tr.).  Nevertheless,  "burning"  in 
connection  with  judgment  is  not  definite  enough,  since  every 
manifestation  of  divine  judgment  is  a  manifestation  of  fire ;  but 
it  is  not  every  judgment  that  has  connected  with  it  what  is  here 
implied, — namely,  the  salutary  object  of  burning  away,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  winnowing.  The  "  spirit"  is  in  both  instances 
the  Spirit  of  God  which  pervades  the  world,  not  only  generat- 
ing and  sustaining  life,  but  also  at  times  destroying  and  sifting 
(ch.  xxx.  27,  28),  as  it  does  in  the  case  before  us,  in  which  the 
imperishable  glory  described  in  ver.  5  is  so  prepared. 

Yer.  5.  "  And  Jehovah  creates  over  every  spot  of  Mount 
Zion,  and  over  its  festal  assemblies,  a  cloud  by  day,  and  smoke, 
and  the  shining  of  flaming  fire  by  night:  for  over  all  the  glory 
conies  a  canopy?'  Just  as  Jehovah  guided  and  shielded  Israel 
in  the  days  of  the  redemption  from  Egypt  in  a  smoke-cloud 
by  day  and  a  fire-cloud  by  night,  which  either  moved  in  front 
like  a  pillar,  or  floated  above  them  as  a  roof  (Num.  xiv.  14, 
etc.),  the  perpetuation  of  His  presence  at  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  9, 
16  sqq.) ;  so  would  Jehovah  in  like  manner  shield  the  Israel  of 
the  final  redemption,  which  would  no  longer  need  the  pillar  of 
cloud  since  its  wanderings  would  be  over,  but  only  the  cloudy 
covering ;  and  such  a  covering  Jehovah  would  create,  as  the 
prcet.  consec.  N^Zfl  ("  and  He  creates")  distinctly  affirms.  The 
verb  bar  ah  always  denotes  a  divine  and  miraculous  pro- 
duction, having  its  commencement  in  time ;  for  even  the 
natural  is  also  supernatural  in  its  first  institution  by  God. 
In  the  case  before  us,  however,  the  reference  is  to  a  fresh 
manifestation  of  His  gracious  presence,  exalted  above  the 
present  course  of  nature.     This  manifestation  would   consist 
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by  day  in  u  a  cloud,"  and  as  the  hendiadys  "  cloud  and  smoke" 
{i.e.  cloud  in  form  and  smoke  in  substance)  distinctly  affirms,  a 
smoke-cloud,  not  a  watery  cloud,  like  those  which  ordinarily 
cover  the  sky ;  and  by  night  in  a  fiery  splendour,  not  merely 
a  lingering  fiery  splendour  like  that  of  the  evening  sky,  but, 
as  the  words  clearly  indicate,  a  flaming  brightness  (lehdbdh), 
and  therefore  real  and  living  fire.  The  purpose  of  the  cloud 
would  not  only  be  to  overshadow,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  wall  of 
defence  against  opposing  influences;1  and  the  fire  would  not 
only  give  light,  but  by  flaming  and  flashing  would  ward  off 
jiostile  powers.  But,  above  all,  the  cloud  and  fire  were  intended 
as  signs  of  the  nearness  of  God,  and  His  satisfaction.  In  the 
most  glorious  times  of  the  temple  a  smoke-cloud  of  this  kind 
filled  the  Holy  of  holies ;  and  there  was  only  one  occasion — 
namely,  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple — on  which  it 
filled  the  whole  building  (1  Kings  viii.  10)  ;  but  now  the  cloud, 
the  smoke  of  which,  moreover,  would  be  turned  at  night  into 
flaming  fire,  would  extend  over  every  spot  (mdcon,  a  more 
poetical  word  for  mdkom)  of  Mount  Zion,  and  over  the  festal 
assemblies  thereon.  The  whole  mountain  would  thus  become 
a  Holy  of  holies.  It  would  be  holy  not  only  as  being  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  but  as  the  gathering-place  of  a 
community  of  saints.  "  Her  assemblies"  (mikrdehd)  points 
back  to  Zion,  and  is  a  plural  written  defectively  (at  least  in 
our  editions2), — as,  for  example,  in  Jer.  xix.  8.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  take  this  noun  in  the  sense  of  "meeting  halls" 
(a  meaning  which  it  never  has  anywhere  else),  as  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  others  have  done,  since  it  may  also  signify 
"  the  meetings,"  though  not  in  an  abstract,  but  in  a  concrete 
sense    (ecclesice).3     The  explanatory  clause,   "for  over  all  the 

1  The  cloud  derived  its  name,  'anan,  not  from  the  idea  of  covering,  but 
from  that  of  coming  to  meet  one.  The  clouds  come  towards  the  man  who 
gazes  at  them,  inserting  themselves  between  him  and  the  sky,  and  thus 
forcing  themselves  upon  his  notice  instead  of  the  sky  ;  hence  the  visible 
outer  side  of  the  vault  of  heaven  is  also  called  'anan  (plur.  a' nan),  just  as 
the  same  word  is  used  to  denote  the  outermost  portion  of  the  branches  or 
foliage  of  a  tree  which  is  the  first  to  strike  the  eye  (in  contradistinction  to 
the  inner  portions,  which  are  not  so  easily  seen,  even  if  visible  at  all). 

2  Such  codices  and  ancient  editions  as  Soncino  (1488),  Brescia  (1494), 
and  many  others,  have  the  word  with  the  yod  of  the  plural. 

8  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  form  fjpQD  (^Qtt)  is  ever  strictly  a  nomen 
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glory  (comes)  a  canopy"  admits  of  several  interpretations.  Dr 
Schegg  and  others  take  it  in  the  general  sense  :  "  for  defence 
and  covering  are  coming  for  all  that  is  glorious."  Now,  even  if 
this  thought  were  not  so  jejune  as  it  is,  the  word  chuppdh  would 
not  be  the  word  used  to  denote  covering  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection ;  it  signifies  rather  covering  for  the  sake  of  beauti- 
fying and  honouring  that  which  is  covered.  Chuppdh  is  the 
name  still  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  wedding  canopy,  i.e.  a 
canopy  supported  on  four  poles  and  carried  by  four  boys,  under 
which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  receive  the  nuptial  blessing, — 
a  meaning  which  is  apparently  more  appropriate,  even  in  Ps. 
xix.  6  and  Joel  ii.  16,  than  the  ordinary  explanation  thalamus 
or  torus.  Such  a  canopy"  would  float  above  Mount  Zion  in  the 
form  of  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  blaze  of  fire.  (There  is  no 
necessity  to  take  chuppdh  as  a  third  pers.  pual,  since  'T^n,  which 
follows  immediately  afterwards  in  ver.  6,  may  easily  be  sup- 
plied in  thought.)  The  only  question  is  whether  ctil-cdbod 
signifies  u  every  kind  of  glory,"  or  according  to  Ps.  xxxix.  6, 
xlv.14, "  pure  glory"  (Hofmann,  Stud.u.  Krit.  1847, pp. 936-38). 
The  thought  that  Jerusalem  would  now  be  "  all  glory,"  as  its 
inhabitants  were  all  holiness,  and  therefore  that  this  shield 
would  be  spread  out  over  pure  glory,  is  one  that  thoroughly 
commends  itself.  But  we  nevertheless  prefer  the  former,  as 
more  in  accordance  with  the  substantive  clause.  The  glory 
which  Zion  would  now  possess  would  be  exposed  to  no  further 
injury :  Jehovah  would  acknowledge  it  by  signs  of  His 
gracious  presence ;  for  henceforth  there  would  be  nothing 
glorious  in  Zion,  over  which  there  would  not  be  a  canopy 
spread  in  the  manner  described,  shading  and  yet  enlightening, 
hiding,  defending,  and  adorning  it. 

Thus  would  Zion  be  a  secure  retreat  from  all  adversities 
and  disasters.  Ver.  6.  "  And  it  will  be  a  booth  for  shade  by 
day  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  for  a  refuge  and  covert  from 
storm  and  from  rain."  The  subject  to  "  will  be"  is  not  the 
miraculous  roofing ;  for  dndn  (cloud)  is  masculine,  and  the  verb 
feminine,  and  there  would  be  no  sense  in  saying  that  a  chuppdh 
or  canopy  would  be  a  succdh  or  booth.     Either,  therefore,  the 

actionis  Jcal  (Ges.  §  84, 14).  Its  meaning  seems  rather  to  be  always  concrete, 
even  in  Arabic,  where  menam  signifies  a  sleeping-place,  sleeping-time,  or  a 
dream,  but  never  sleep,  or  sleeping  (like  sine,  Heb.  shenah,  or  naam,  Heb.  num). 
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verb  contains  the  subject  in  itself,  and  the  meaning  is,  u  There 
will  be  a  booth"  (the  verb  hay  ah  being  used  in  a  pregnant 
sense,  as  in  ch.  xv.  6,  xxiii.  13)  ;  or  else  Zion  (ver.  5)  is  the 
subject.  We  prefer  the  latter.  Zion  or  Jerusalem  would  be 
a  booth,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  parallel  clause  affirms,  a  place  of 
security  and  concealment  (mistor,  which  only  occurs  here,  is 
used  on  account  of  the  alliteration  with  machseh  in  the  place 
of  sether,  which  the  prophet  more  usually  employs,  viz.  in  ch. 
xxviii.  17,  xxxii.  2).  "  By  day"  (yOmdm,  which  is  construed  with 
W  in  the  construct  state,  cf.  Ezek.  xxx.  16)  is  left  intentionally 
without  any  "  by  night"  to  answer  to  it  in  the  parallel  clause, 
because  reference  is  made  to  a  place  of  safety  and  concealment 
for  all  times,  whether  by  day  or  night.  Heat,  storm,  and  rain 
are  mentioned  as  examples  to  denote  the  most  manifold  dangers ; 
but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  rain,  which  is  a  blessing  so  earnestly 
desired  in  the  time  of  chdreb,  i.e.  of  drought  and  burning  heat, 
should  also  be  included.  At  the  present  day,  when  rain  falls 
in  Jerusalem,  the  whole  city  dances  with  delight.  Nevertheless 
rain,  i.e.  the  rain  which  falls  from  the  clouds,  is  not  paradisaical ; 
and  its  effects  are  by  no  means  unfrequently  destructive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  archives  of  Genesis,  rain  from  the  clouds  took 
the  place  of  dew  for  the  first  time  at  the  flood,  when  it  fell  in 
a  continuous  and  destructive  form.  The  Jerusalem  of  the  last 
time  will  be  paradise  restored ;  and  there  men  will  be  no  longer 
exposed  to  destructive  changes  of  weather.  In  this  predic- 
tion the  close  of  the  prophetic  discourse  is  linked  on  to  the 
commencement.  This  mountain  of  Zion,  roofed  over  with  a 
cloud  of  smoke  by  day  and  the  shining  of  a  flaming  fire  by 
night,  is  no  other  than  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
which  was  to  be  exalted  above  all  the  mountains,  and  to  which 
the  nations  would  make  their  pilgrimage  ;  and  this  Jerusalem, 
so  holy  within,  and  all  glorious  without,  is  no  other  than  the 
place  from  which  the  word  of  Jehovah  was  one  day  to  go  forth 
into  all  the  world.  But  what  Jerusalem  is  this  ?  Is  it  the 
Jerusalem  of  the  time  of  final  glory  awaiting  the  people  of 
God  in  this  life,  as  described  in  Rev.  xi.  (for,  notwithstanding 
all  that  a  spiritualistic  and  rationalistic  anti-chiliasm  may  say, 
the  prophetic  words  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament  warrant 
us  in  expecting  such  a  time  of  glory  in  this  life)  ;  or  is  it  the 
Jerusalem  of  the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  described  in  Rev. 
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w.  21  !  The  true  answer  is,  "Both  in  one."  The  prophet's 
real  intention  was  to  depict  the  holy  city  in  its  final  and 
imperishable  state  after  the  last  judgment.  But  to  his  view 
the  state  beyond  and  the  closing  state  here  were  blended  to- 
gether, so  that  the  glorified  Jerusalem  of  earth  and  the  glori- 
fied Jerusalem  of  heaven  appeared  as  if  fused  into  one.  It 
was  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
represent  the  closing  scene  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  the  eternal 
state  beyond,  as  a  continuous  line,  having  its  commencement 
here.  The  New  Testament  first  drew  the  cross  line  which  divides 
time  from  eternity.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  the  closing  chapters 
of  the  Apocalypse  show,  that  even  the  New  Testament  prophe- 
cies continue  to  some  extent  to  depict  the  state  beyond  in  figures 
drawn  from  the  present  world ;  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  when  the  line  had  once  been  drawn,  the  demand  was  made, 
of  which  there  was  no  consciousness  in  the  Old  Testament, 
that  the  figures  taken  from  this  life  should  be  understood  as 
relating  to  the  life  beyond,  and  that  eternal  realities  should  be 
separated  from  their  temporal  forms. 


JUDGMENT  OF  DEVASTATION  UPON  THE  VINEYARD  OF 
JEHOVAH. — CHAP.  V. 

Closing  Words  of  the  First  Cycle  of  Prophecies. 

The  foregoing  prophecy  has  run  through  all  the  different 
phases  of  prophetic  exhortation  by  the  time  that  we  reach  the 
close  of  ch.  iv.;  and  its  leading  thought,  viz.  the  overthrow  of 
the  false  glory  of  Israel,  and  the  perfect  establishment  of  true 
glory  through  the  medium  of  judgment,  has  been  so  fully 
worked  out,  that  ch.  v.  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  either  as  a 
continuation  or  as  an  appendix  to  that  address.  Unquestion- 
ably there  are  many  points  in  which  ch.  v.  refers  back  to  ch. 
ii.-iv.  The  parable  of  the  vineyard  in  ch.  v.  1-7  grows,  as  it 
were,  out  of  ch.  iii.  14 ;  and  in  ch.  v.  15  we  have  a  repetition  of 
the  refrain  in  ch.  ii.  9,  varied  in  a  similar  manner  to  ch.  ii.  17. 
But  these  and  other  points  of  contact  with  ch.  ii.-iv.,  whilst 
they  indicate  a  tolerable  similarity  in  date,  by  no  means  prove 
the  absence  of  independence  in  ch.  v.  The  historical  circum- 
stances of  the  two  addresses  are  the  same ;  and  the  range  of 
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thought  is  therefore  closely  related.  But  the  leading  idea  which 
is  carried  out  in  ch.  v.  is  a  totally  different  one.  The  basis  of 
the  address  is  a  parable  representing  Israel  as  the  vineyard  of 
Jehovah,  which,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  had  produced  bad 
fruit,  and  therefore  was  given  up  to  devastation.  What  kind 
of  bad  fruit  it  produced  is  described  in  a  six-fold  "woe;"  and 
what  kind  of  devastation  was  to  follow  is  indicated  in  the  dark 
nocturnal  conclusion  to  the  whole  address,  which  is  entirely 
without  a  promise. 

The  prophet  commenced  his  first  address  in  ch.  i.  like  another 
Moses ;  the  second,  which  covered  no  less  ground,  he  opened 
with  the  text  of  an  earlier  prophecy ;  and  now  he  commences 
the  third  like  a  musician,  addressing  both  himself  and  his 
hearers  with  enticing  words.  Ver.  la.  "  Arise,  I  will  sing  of  my 
beloved,  a  song  of  my  dearest  touching  Ms  vineyard"  The  fugitive 
rhythm,  the  musical  euphony,  the  charming  assonances  in  this 
appeal,  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce.  They  are  perfectly  inimi- 
table. The  Lamed  in  lidldi  is  the  Lamed  objecti.  The  person  to 
whom  the  song  referred,  to  whom  it  applied,  of  whom  it  treated, 
was  the  singer's  own  beloved.  It  was  a  song  of  his  dearest  one 
(not  his  cousin,  patruelis,  as  Luther  renders  it  in  imitation  of 
the  Vulgate,  for  the  meaning  of  dod  is  determined  by  yddid, 
beloved)  touching  his  vineyard.  The  Lamed  in  Vcarmo  is  also 
Lamed  objecti.  The  song  of  the  beloved  is  really  a  song  con- 
cerning the  vineyard  of  the  beloved ;  and  this  song  is  a  song  of 
the  beloved  himself,  not  a  song  written  about  him,  or  attributed 
to  him,  but  such  a  song  as  he  himself  had  sung,  and  still  had 
to  sing.  The  prophet,  by  beginning  .in  this  manner,  was  sur- 
rounded (either  in  spirit  or  in  outward  reality)  by  a  crowd  of 
people  from  Jerusalem  and  Judah.  The  song  is  a  short  one, 
and  runs  thus  in  vers,  lb,  2  :  "My  beloved  had  a  vineyard  on  a 
fatly  nourished  mountain-horn,  and  dug  it  up  and  cleared  it  of 
stones,  and  planted  it  with  noble  vines,  and  built  a  tower  in  it,  and 
cdso  hewed  out  a  wine-press  therein ;  and  Jioped  iliat  it  would  bring 
forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes"  The  vineyard 
was  situated  upon  a  keren,  i.e.  upon  a  prominent  mountain  peak 
projecting  like  a  horn,  and  therefore  open  to  the  sun  on  all 
sides ;  for,  as  Virgil  says  in  the  Georgics,  "  apertos  Bacchus  amat 
colles."  This  mountain  horn  was  ben-shemen,  a  child  of  fat- 
ness :  the  fatness  was  innate,  it  belonged  to  it  by  nature  (themen 
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is  used,  as  in  cli.  xxviii.  1,  to  denote  the  fertility  of  a  nutritive 
loamy  soil).  And  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  spared  no  atten- 
tion or  trouble.  The  plough  could  not  be  used,  from  the  steep- 
ness of  the  mountain  slope :  he  therefore  dug  it  up,  that  is  to 
say,  he  turned  up  the  soil  which  was  to  be  made  into  a  vineyard 
with  a  hoe  (izzck,  to  hoe ;  Arab,  mizak,  mizaha) ;  and  as  he 
found  it  choked  up  with  stones  and  boulders,  he  got  rid  of  this 
rubbish  by  throwing  it  out  (sikkel,  a  privative  piel,  lapidibus 
purgare,  then  operant  consumere  in  lapides,  sc.  ejiciendos,  to 
stone,  or  clear  of  stones:  Ges.  §  52,  2).  After  the  soil  had 
been  prepared  he  planted  it  with  sorek,  i.e.  the  finest  kind  of 
eastern  vine,  bearing  small  grapes  of  a  bluish-red,  with  pips 
hardly  perceptible  to  the  tongue.  The  name  is  derived  from  its 
colour  (compare  the  Arabic  zerha,  red  wine).  To  protect  and 
adorn  the  vineyard  which  had  been  so  richly  planted,  he  built 
a  tower  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  expression  "  and  also"  calls 
especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  hewed  out  a  wine-trough 
therein  (yelceb,  the  trough  into  which  the  must  or  juice  pressed 
from  the  grapes  in  the  wine-press  flows,  lacus  as  distinguished 
from  torciilar) ;  that  is  to  say,  in  order  that  the  trough 
might  be  all  the  more  fixed  and  durable,  he  constructed  it  in  a 
rocky  portion  of  the  ground  (chdtseb  bo  instead  of  chdtsab  bo, 
with  a  and  the  accent  drawn  back,  because  a  Beth  was  thereby 
easily  rendered  inaudible,  so  that  chdtseb  is  not  a  participial 
adjective,  as  Bottcher  supposes).  This  was  a  difficult  task,  as 
the  expression  u  and  also"  indicates;  and  for  that  very  reason 
it  was  an  evidence  of  the  most  confident  expectation.  But  how 
bitterly  was  this  deceived !  The  vineyard  produced  no  such 
fruit,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  sorek  plantation ;  it 
brought  forth  no  'andbim  whatever,  i.e.  no  such  grapes  as  a 
cultivated  vine  should  bear,  but  only  Uushim,  or  wild  grapes. 
Luther  first  of  all  adopted  the  rendering  wild  grapes,  and  then 
altered  it  to  harsh  or  sour  grapes.  But  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  The  difference  between  a  wild  vine  and  a  good  vine  is 
only  qualitative.  The  vitis  vinifera,  like  all  cultivated  plants,  is 
assigned  to  the  care  of  man,  under  which  it  improves ;  whereas 
in  its  wild  state  it  remains  behind  its  true  intention  (see  Genesis, 
§  622).  Consequently  the  word  Vushim  (from  baash,  to  be  bad, 
or  smell  bad)  denotes  not  only  the  grapes  of  the  wild  vine,  which 
are  naturally  small  and  harsh  (Kashi,  lambruches,  i.e.  grapes  of 
VOL.  I.  l 
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the  labrusca,  which  is  used  now,  however,  as  the  botanical  name 
of  a  vine  that  is  American  in  its  origin),  but  also  grapes  of  a 
good  stock,  which  have  either  been  spoiled  or  have  failed  to 
ripen.1  These  were  the  grapes  which  the  vineyard  produced, 
such  as  you  might  indeed  have  expected  from  a  wild  vine,  but 
not  from  carefully  cultivated  vines  of  the  very  choicest  kind. 

The  song  of  the  beloved  who  was  so  sorely  deceived 
terminates  here.  The  prophet  recited  it,  not  his  beloved 
himself ;  but  as  they  were  both  of  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
the  prophet  proceeds  thus  in  vers.  3  and  4 :  "  And  now,  0 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  men  of  Judah,  judge,  I  pray  you, 
between  me  and  my  vineyard  !  What  could  have  been  done  more 
to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  Wherefore  did  I 
hope  that  it  would  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  ivild 
grapes?"  The  fact  that  the  prophet  speaks  as  if  he  were  the 
beloved  himself,  shows  at  once  who  the  beloved  must  be.  The 
beloved  of  the  prophet  and  the  lover  of  the  prophet  (yddid  and 
dod)  were  Jehovah,  with  whom  he  was  so  united  by  a  nnio 
mystica  exalted  above  all  earthly  love,  that,  like  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  in  the  early  histories,  he  could  speak  as  if  he  were 
Jehovah  Himself  (see  especially  Zech.  ii.  12-15).  To  any  one 
with  spiritual  intuition,  therefore,  the  parabolical  meaning  and 
object  of  the  song  would  be  at  once  apparent ;  and  even  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  the  men  of  Judah  (yosheb  and  ish 
are  used  collectively,  as  in  ch.  viii.  14,  ix.  8,  xxii.  21,  cf.  xx.  6) 
were  not  so  stupefied  by  sin,  that  they  could  not  perceive  to 
what  the  prophet  was  leading.  It  was  for  them  to  decide  where 
the  guilt  of  this  unnatural  issue  lay — that  is  to  say,  of  this 
thorough  contradiction  between  the  u  doing"  of  the  vineyard 
and  the  "  doing"  of  the  Lord ;  that  instead  of  the  grapes  he 
hoped  for,  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes.  (On  the  expression 
u  what  could  have  been  done,"  quid  faciendum  est,  mah-ld asoth, 

1  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  such  grapes  are  called  ubshin,  the  letters 
being  transposed;  and  in  the  Mishnah  (Maaseroth  i.  2,  ZebVith  iv.  8) 
t^feOn  is  the  standing  word  applied  to  grapes  that  are  only  half  ripe  (see 
Lbwy's  Leslion  Chachamim,  or  Worterbuch  des  talmudisclien  HebriiiscJi,  Prag 
1845).  With  reference  to  the  wild  grape  (to  oiyptoK^ny.cc),  a  writer,  de- 
scribing the  useful  plants  of  Greece,  says,  '•  Its  fruit  (roc  dypioarot^vxet) 
consists  of  Very  small  berries,  not  much  larger  than  bilberries,  with  a  harsh 
flavour." 
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at   llat).  i.  17,  Ges.  §  L32,  Anm.  1.)     Instead  of  T\th  (flfifc) 
we  have  the  more  suitable  term  OTO,  the  latter  being  used  in 
relation   to   the   actual   cause   (causa  efficiem),   the  former   in 
relation  to  the  object  (causa  fmalis).    The  parallel  to  the  second 
part,  viz.  ch.  1.  2,  resembles  the  passage  before  us,  not  only  in 
the  use  of  this  particular  word,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  there, 
as  well  as  here,  it  relates  to  both  clauses,  and  more  especially  to 
the  latter  of  the  two.    We-  find  the  same  paratactic  construction 
in  connection  with  other  conjunctions  (cf.  ch.  xii.  1,  lxv.  12). 
They  were  called  upon  to  decide  and  answer  as  to  this  what 
and  ivherefore ;  but  they  were  silent,  just  because  they  could 
clearly  see  that  they  would  have  to  condemn  themselves  (as 
David  condemned  himself  in  connection  with  Nathan's  parable, 
2  Sam.  xii.  5).     The  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  therefore,  begins 
to  speak.     He,  its  accuser,  will  now  also  be  its  judge. — Ver.  5. 
"  Now  then,  I  ivill  tell  you  what  I  will  do  at  once  to  my  vineyard: 
take  away  its  hedge,  and  it  shall  be  for  grazing ;  pull  down  its 
wall,  and  it  shall  be  for  treading  down."     Before  "  now  then" 
(v'atldli)  wTe  must  imagine  a  pause,  as  in  ch.  iii.  14.     The  Lord 
of  the  vineyard  breaks  the  silence  of  the  umpires,  which  indi- 
cates their  consciousness  of  guilt.     They  shall  hear  from  Him 
what  He  will  do  at  once  to  His  vineyard  (Lamed  in  Vcarmi,  as, 
for  example,  in  Deut.  xi.  6).    alwill  do  :"  ani  'oseh,  fut,  instans, 
equivalent  to  facturus  sum  (Ges.  §  134,  2,  b).     In  the  inf.  abs> 
which  follow  He  opens  up  what  He  will  do.     On  this  expla- 
natory use  of  the  inf.  abs.,  see  ch.  xx.  2,  lviii.  6,  7.     In  such 
cases  as  these  it  takes  the  place  of  the  object,  as  in  other  cases 
of  the  subject,  but  always  in  an  abrupt  manner  (Ges.  §  131,  1). 
He  wTould  take  away  the  mesucah,  i.e.  the  green  thorny  hedge 
(Prov.  xv.  19  ;  Hos.  ii.  8)  with  which  the  vineyard  was  enclosed, 
and  would  pull  down  the  gdred,  i.e.  the  low  stone  wall  (Num. 
xxii.  24 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  31),  which  had  been  surrounded  by  the 
hedge  of  thorn-bushes  to  make  a  better  defence,  as  well  as  for 
the  protection  of  the  wall  itself,  more  especially  against  being 
undermined  ;  so  that  the  vineyard  would  be  given  up  to  grazing 
and  treading  down  (LXX.  KaTairaT^d),  i.e.  would  become  an 
open  way  and  gathering-place  for  man  and  beast. 

This  puts  an  end  to  the  unthankful  vineyard,  and  indeed 
a  hopeless  one.  Ver.  6.  "  A  nd  I  will  put  an  end  to  it :  it  shall 
not  be  pruned  nor  digged,  and  it  shall  break  out  in  thorns  and 
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thistles ;  and  I  will  command  the  clouds  to  vain  no  rain  over  it." 
u  Put  an  end :"  bdthdh  (==  battdh :  Ges.  §  67,  Anm.  11)  signifies, 
according  to  the  primary  meaning  of  bdthath  (rvs,  JTO,  see  at 
ch.  i.  29),  viz.  abscindere,  either  abscissum  =  locus  abscissus  or 
prceruptus  (ch.  vii.  19),  or  abscissio  =  deletio.  The  latter  is  the 
meaning  here,  where  shlth  bdthdh  is  a  refined  expression  for  the 
more  usual  iTO  HKW,  both  being  construed  with  the  accusative 
of  the  thing  which  is  brought  to  an  end.  Further  pruning  and 
hoeing  would  do  it  no  good,  but  only  lead  to  further  disappoint- 
ment :  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord,  therefore,  that  the  deceitful 
vineyard  should  shoot  up  in  thorns  and  thistles  i^dldh  is  applied  to 
the  soil,  as  in  ch.  xxxiv.  13  andProv.  xxiv.  31 ;  shdmir  vdshaith, 
thorns  and  thistles,  are  in  the  accusative,  according  to  Ges.  § 
138,  1,  Anm.  2  ;  and  both  the  words  themselves,  and  also  their 
combination,  are  exclusively  and  peculiarly  Isaiah's).1  In  order 
that  it  might  remain  a  wilderness,  the  clouds  would  also  receive 
commandment  from  the  Lord  not  to  rain  upon  it.  There  can 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  who  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  is.  He  is 
Lord  of  the  clouds,  and  therefore  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
It  is  He  who  is  the  prophet's  beloved  and  dearest  one.  The  song 
which  opened  in  so  minstrel-like  and  harmless  a  tone,  has  now 
become  painfully  severe  and  terribly  repulsive.  The  husk  of 
the  parable,  which  has  already  been  broken  through,  now  falls 
completely  off  (cf.  Matt.  xxii.  13,  xxv.  30).  What  it  sets 
forth  in  symbol  is  really  true.  This  truth  the  prophet  estab- 
lishes by  an  open  declaration. — Yer.  7.  "  For  the  vineyard  of 
Jehovah  of  hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah  are 
the  plantation  of  His  delight:  He  waited  for  justice,  and  behold 
grasping  ;  for  righteousness,  and  behold  a  shriek?  The  meaning 
is  not  that  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  would  not  let  any  more  rain 
fall  upon  it,  because  this  Lord  was  Jehovah  (which  is  not 
affirmed  in  fact  in  the  words  commencing  with  "  for,"  ci),  but 

1  Cassel  associates  shdmir  as  the  name  of  a  plant  (saxifragd)  with  vf&vptc, 
and  shaith  with  sentis,  uKctvOct  ;  but  the  name  shdmir  is  not  at  all  applicable 
to  those  small  delicate  plants,  which  are  called  saxifraga  (stone-breakers) 
on  account  of  their  growing  out  of  clefts  in  the  rock,  and  so  appearing  to 
have  split  the  rock  itself.  Both  shdmir  vdshaith  and  Jcuts  v'dardar,  in  Gen. 
iii.  18,  seem  rather  to  point  to  certain  kinds  of  rhamnus,  together  with 
different  kinds  of  thistles.  The  more  arid  and  waste  the  ground  is,  the 
more  does  it  abound,  where  not  altogether  without  vegetation,  in  thorny, 
prickly,  stunted  productions. 
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a  more  general  one.  This  avus  how  the  case  stood  with  the 
vineyard  ;  for  all  Israel,  and  especially  the  people  of  Judah,  were 
this  vineyard,  which  had  so  bitterly  deceived  the  expectations 
of  its  Lord,  and  indeed  "  the  vineyard  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  and 
therefore  of  the  omnipotent  God,  whom  even  the  clouds  would 
serve  when  He  came  forth  to  punish.  The  expression  "  for  " 
(d)  is  not  only  intended  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the  last  state- 
ment, but  the  truth  of  the  whole  simile,  including  this  :  it  is  an 
explanatory  "  for "  (ci  explic.),  which  opens  the  epimythion. 
u  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (cerem  Jehovah  Zebaoth) 
is  the  predicate.  "  The  house  of  Israel "  (heth  Yisrdel)  was  the 
whole  nation,  which  is  also  represented  in  other  passages  under 
the  same  figure  of  a  vineyard  (ch.  xxvii.  2  sqq.;  Ps.  Ixxx.,  etc.). 
But  as  Isaiah  was  prophet  in  Judah,  he  applies  the  figure  more 
particularly  to  Judah,  which  wras  called  Jehovah's  favourite 
plantation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  seat  of  the  divine  sanctuary 
and  of  the  Davidic  kingdom.  This  makes  it  easy  enough  to 
interpret  the  different  parts  of  the  simile  employed.  The  fat 
mountain-horn  was  Canaan,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (Ex. 
xv.  17)  ;  the  digging  of  the  vineyard,  and  clearing  it  of  stones, 
was  the  clearing  of  Canaan  from  its  former  heathen  inhabit- 
ants (Ps.  xliv.  3)  ;  the  sorek-vines  were  the  holy  priests  and 
prophets  and  kings  of  Israel  of  the  earlier  and  better  times  (Jer. 
ii.  21)  ;  the  defensive  and  ornamental  tower  in  the  midst  of  the 
vineyard  was  Jerusalem  as  the  royal  city,  with  Zion  the  royal 
fortress  (Mic.  iv.  8)  ;  the  winepress-trough  was  the  temple, 
where,  according  to  Ps.  xxxvi.  9  (8),  the  wine  of  heavenly 
pleasures  flowed  in  streams,  and  from  which,  according  to  Ps. 
xlii.  and  many  other  passages,  the  thirst  of  the  soul  might  all 
be  quenched.  The  grazing  and  treading  down  are  explained 
in  Jer.  v.  10  and  xii.  10.  The  bitter  deception  experienced  by 
Jehovah  is  expressed  in  a  play  upon  two  words,  indicating  the 
surprising  change  of  the  desired  result  into  the  very  opposite. 
The  explanation  which  Gesenius,  Caspari,  Knobel,  and  others 
give  of  mispdeh,  viz.  bloodshed,  does  not  commend  itself ;  for 
even  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  sdphach  occurs  once  or  twice  in 
the  "  Arabizing"  book  of  Job  (ch.  xxx.  7,  xiv.  19)  in  the  sense 
of  pouring  out,  this  verbal  root  is  strange  to  the  Hebrew  (and 
the  Aramaean).  Moreover,  mispdeh  in  any  case  would  only 
mean  pouring  or  shedding,  and  not  bloodshed ;  and  although 
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the  latter  would  certainly  be  possible  by  the  side  of  the  Arabic 
saffdch,  saffdh  (shedder  of  blood),  yet  it  would  be  such  an  ellipsis 
as  cannot  be  shown  anywhere  else  in  Hebrew  usage.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rendering  "  leprosy  "  does  not  yield  any  appro- 
priate sense,  as  mispachat7i  (sappachath)  is  never  generalized 
anywhere  else  into  the  single  idea  of  "dirt"  (Luzzatto :  sozzurd), 
nor  does  it  appear  as  an  ethical  notion.  We  therefore  prefer 
to  connect  it  with  a  meaning  unquestionably  belonging  to 
the  verb  riSD  (see  kal,  1  Sam.  iii.  36 ;  niphal,  xiv.  1 ;  hithpael, 
1  Sam.  xxvi.  19),  which  is  derived  in  *1D),  *1DK,  *pD,  from  the 
primary  notion  "  to  sweep,"  spec,  to  sweep  towards,  sweep  in, 
or  sweep  away.  Hence  we  regard  mispach  as  denoting  the 
forcible  appropriation  of  another  man's  property ;  certainly  a 
suitable  antithesis  to  mishpdt.  The  prophet  describes,  in  full- 
toned  figures,  how  the  expected  noble  grapes  had  turned  into 
wrild  grapes,  with  nothing  more  than  an  outward  resemblance. 
The  introduction  to  the  prophecy  closes  here. 

The  prophecy  itself  follows  next,  a  seven-fold  discourse 
composed  of  the  six-fold  woe  contained  in  vers.  8—23,  and  the 
announcement  of  punishment  in  which  it  terminates.  In  this 
six-fold  woe  the  prophet  describes  the  bad  fruits  one  by  one.  In 
confirmation  of  our  rendering  of  mispdch,  the  first  woe  relates  to 
covetousness  and  avarice  as  the  root  of  all  evil. — Ver.  8.  "  Woe 
unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  who  lay  field  to  field,  till  there 
is  no  more  room,  and  ye  alone  are  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  the 
land."  The  participle  is  continued  in  the  finite  verb,  as  in  ver. 
23,  ch.  x.  1 ;  the  regular  syntactic  construction  in  cases  of  this 
kind  (Ges.  §  134,  Anm.  2).  The  preterites  after  "  till"  (there 
are  two  such  preterites,  for  'ephes  is  an  intensified  PK  enclosing 
the  verbal  idea)  correspond  to  future  perfects  :  "  They,  the  in- 
satiable, would  not  rest  till,  after  every  smaller  piece  of  landed 
property  had  been  swallowed  by  them,  the  whole  land  had  come 
into  their  possession,  and  no  one  beside  themselves  was  settled 
in  the  land "  (Job  xxii.  8).  Such  covetousness  was  all  the 
more  reprehensible,  because  the  law  of  Israel  had  provided  so 
very  stringently  and  carefully,  that  as  far  as  possible  there  should 
be  an  equal  distribution  of  the  soil,  and  that  hereditary  family 
property  should  be  inalienable.  All  landed  property  that  had 
been  alienated  reverted  to  the  family  every  fiftieth  year,  or 
year  of  jubilee  ;  so  that  alienation  simply  had  reference  to  the 
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usufruct  of  the  laud  till  that  time.  It  was  only  in  the  case  of 
houses  in  towns  that  the  right  of  redemption  was  restricted  to 
one  year,  at  least  according  to  a  later  statute.  How  badly  the 
law  of  the  year  of  jubilee  had  been  observed,  may  be  gathered 
from  Jer.  xxxiv.,  where  we  learn  that  the  law  as  to  the  manu- 
mission of  Hebrew  slaves  in  the  sabbatical  year  had  fallen 
entirely  into  neglect.  Isaiah's  contemporary.  Micah,  makes 
just  the  same  complaint  as  Isaiah  himself  (yid.  Mic.  ii.  2). 
And  the  denunciation  of  punishment  is  made  by  him  in  very 
similar  terms  to  those  which  we  find  here  in  vers.  9,  10  :  "  Into 
mine  ears  Jehovah  of  hosts  :  Of  a  truth  many  houses  shall  become 
a  wilderness,  great  and  beautiful  ones  deserted.  For  ten  yokes  of 
vineyard  will  yield  one  pailful,  and  a  quarter  of  seed-corn  will 
produce  a  bushel.'"  We  may  see  from  ch.  xxii.  14  in  what  sense 
the  prophet  wrote  the  substantive  clause,  "  Into  mine  ears,"  or 
more  literally,  "  In  mine  ears  [is]  Jehovah  Zebaoth,"  viz.  He 
is  here  revealing  Himself  to  me.  In  the  pointing,  *JTN3  is 
written  with  tiphchah  as  a  pausal  form,  to  indicate  to  the  reader 
that  the  boldness  of  the  expression  is  to  be  softened  down  by  the 
assumption  of  an  ellipsis.  In  Hebrew,  u  to  say  into  the  ears  " 
did  not  mean  to  "speak  softly  and  secretly,"  as  Gen.  xxiii.  10, 16, 
Job  xxxiii.  8,  and  other  passages,  clearly  show ;  but  to  speak  in 
a  distinct -and  intelligible  manner,  which  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  any  misunderstanding.  The  prophet,  indeed,  had  not 
Jehovah  standing  locally  beside  him  ;  nevertheless,  he  had  Him 
objectively  over  against  his  own  personality,  and  was  well  able 
to  distinguish  very  clearly  the  thoughts  and  words  of  his  own 
personality,  from  the  words  of  Jehovah  which  arose  audibly 
within  him.  These  words  informed  him  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  the  rich  and  insatiable  landowners.  "  Of  a  truth :" 
ifr'DN  (if  not)  introduces  an  oath  of  an  affirmative  character 
(the  complete  formula  is  chai  ani  Hm-lo%  "  as  I  live  if  not "), 
just  as  'im  (if)  alone  introduces  a  negative  oath  (e.g.  Num. 
xiv.  23).  The  force  of  the  expression  Hm-ld  extends  not  only 
to  rabbim,  as  the  false  accentuation  with  gershayim  (double- 
geresh)  would  make  it  appear,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  following 
sentence,  as  it  is  correctly  accentuated  with  rebia  in  the  Venetian 
(1521)  and  other  early  editions.  A  universal  desolation  would 
ensue:  rabbitn  (many)  does  not  mean  less  than  all;  but  the  houses 
(battim,  as  the  word  should  be  pronounced,  notwithstanding 
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Ewald's  objection  to  Kohlers  remarks  on  Zech.  xiv.  2 ;  cf.  Job, 
ii.  31)  constituted  altogether  a  very  large  number  (compare  the 
use  of  the  word  "  many"  in  ch.  ii.  3,  Matt.  xx.  28,  etc.).  r$?  is 
a  double,  and  therefore  an  absolute,  negation  (so  that  there  is 
not,  no  inhabitant,  i.e.  not  any  inhabitant  at  all).  Ver.  10,  which 
commences  with  ci,  explains  how  such  a  desolation  of  the  houses 
would  be  brought  about :  failure  of  crops  produces  famine,  and 
this  is  followed  by  depopulation.  u  Ten  zimde  (with  dagesh  lene, 
Ewald)  of  vineyard"  are  either  ten  pieces  of  the  size  that  a  man 
could  plough  in  one  day  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  possibly  ten  por- 
tions of  yoke-like  espaliers  of  vines,  i.e.  of  vines  trained  on  cross 
laths  (the  vinajugata  of  Varro),  which  is  the  explanation  adopted 
by  Biesenthal.  But  if  we  compare  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  the  former 
is  to  be  preferred,  although  the  links  are  wanting  which  would 
enable  us  to  prove  that  the  early  Israelites  had  one  and  the 
same  system  of  land  measure  as  the  Romans;1  nevertheless 

^S^j  (in  Hauran)  is  precisely  similar,  and  this  word  signifies 

primarily  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  then  a  yoke  (jugerum)  regarded 
as  a  measure  of  land.  Ten  days'  work  would  only  yield  a 
single  bath.  This  liquid  measure,  which  was  first  introduced 
in  the  time  of  the  kings,  corresponded  to  the  ephah  in  dry 
measure  (Ezek.  xiv.  11).  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii. 
2,  9),  it  was  equal  to  seventy-two  Roman  sextarii,  i.e.  a  little 
more  than  thirty-three  Berlin  quarts ;  but  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
it  was  probably  smaller.     The  homer,  a  dry  measure,  generally 

1  On  the  jugeru ??i,  see  Hultsch,  Griecliisclie  und  rumische  J\fetrologie,18G2. 
The  Greek  plethron,  which  was  smaller  by  two  and  a  half,  corresponded  to 
some  extent  to  this  ;  also  the  Homeric  tetraguon,  which  cannot  be  more 
precisely  defined  (according  to  Eustathius,  it  was  a  piece  of  land  which  a 
skilful  labourer  could  plough  in  one  day).  According  to  Herod,  ii.  168,  in 
the  Egyptian  square-measure  an  dpavpcc  was  equal  to  150  cubits  square. 
The  Palestinian,  according  to  the  tables  of  Julian  the  Ashkalonite,  was  the 
plethron.  "  The  plethron,"  he  says,  "  was  ten  perches,  or  fifteen  fathoms, 
or  thirty  paces,  sixty  cubits,  ninety  feet"  (for  the  entire  text,  see  L.  F.  v. 
Fennersberg's  (Jntersuchungen  iiber  altc  Langen-,  Feld-,  und  Wcgcmaasse, 
1859).  Fennersberg's  conclusion  is,  that  the  tzemed  was  a  plethron,  equal 
in  length  to  ten  perches  of  nine  feet  each.  But  the  meaning  of  the  word 
tzemed  is  of  more  importance  in  helping  to  determine  the  measure  referred 
to,  than  the  tables  of  long  measure  cf  the  architect  of  Ashkalon,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  imperial  collection  of  laws  of  Constantine  Harmc- 
nopulos,  and  which  probably  belong  to  a  much  later  period. 
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called  ■  tor  after  the  time  of  the  kings,  was  equal  to  ten  Attic 
■medimnoi  ;l  a  mcdhnnos  being  (according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  xv. 
9,  2)  about  15-16ths  of  a  Berlin  bushel,  and  therefore  a  little 
more  than  fifteen  pecks.  Even  if  this  quantity  of  corn  should 
be  sown,  they  would  not  reap  more  than  an  ephah.  The 
harvest,  therefore,  would  only  yield  the  tenth  part  of  the 
sowing,  since  an  epliali  was  the  tenth  part  of  a  homer,  or  three 
seahs,  the  usual  minimum  for  one  baking  (vid.  Matt.  xiii.  33). 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  the  relative  measures  exactly 
in  our  translation. 

The  second  woe,  for  which  the  curse  about  to  fall  upon 
vinedressing  (ver.  10a)  prepared  the  way  by  the  simple  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  is  directed  against  the  debauchees,  who  in  their 
carnal  security  carried  on  their  excesses  even  in  the  daylight. 
Ver.  11.  u  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning 
to  run  after  strong  drink;  who  continue  till  late  at  night  with 
wine  inflaming  them  !  "  Boker  (from  bdkar,  bakara,  to  slit,  to 
tear  up,  or  split)  is  the  break  of  day ;  and  nesheph  (from 
ndshaph,  to  blow)  the  cool  of  the  evening,  including  the  night 
(ch.  xxi.  4,  lix.  10)  ;  'icher,  to  continue  till  late,  as  in  Pro  v. 
xxiii.  30  :  the  construct  state  before  words  with  a  preposition, 
as  in  ch.  ix.  2,  xxviii.  9,  and  many  other  passages  (Ges. 
§  116,  1).  Shecdr,  in  connection  with  yayin,  is  the  general 
name  for  every  other  kind  of  strong  drink,  more  especially  for 
wines  made  artificially  from  fruit,  honey,  raisins,  dates,  etc., 
including  barley-wine  (olvos  KpiQivos)  or  beer  (i/c  KpiOwv  pedv 
in  .ZEschylus,  also  called  /3pvrov  fipvrov,  fD#o?  £v0os,  and  by 
many  other  names),  a  beverage  known  in  Egypt,  which  was 
half  a  wine  country  and  half  a  beer  country,  from  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  The  form  shecdr  is  composed, 
like  2iy  (with  the  fore-tone  tsere),  from  shdcar,  to  intoxicate ; 
according  to  the  Arabic,  literally  to  close  by  stopping  up,  i.e. 
to  stupefy.2     The  clauses  after  the  two  participles  are  circum- 

1  Or-  rather  7£  Attic  medimnoi  =  10  Attic  metretoi  =  45  Koman  modia 
(see  Bockh,  Metrologische  Untersuchungen,  p.  259). 

2  It  is  a  question,  therefore,  whether  the  name  of  sugar  is  related  to  it 
or  not.  The  Arabic  salcar  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  shecdr ;  but  sugar  is 
called  sukkar,  Pers.  'sakkar,  'sakar,  no  doubt  equivalent  to  (jooc-^ce.pt  (Arrian 
in  Periplus,  pihi  to  kuT^cc^ivov  to  Myo/xsuov  axx.)cccpi),  saccharum,  an  Indian 
word,  which  is  pronounced  qarkard  in  Sanscrit  and  sakkara  in  Prakrit, 
and  signifies  "  forming  broken  pieces,"  i.e.  sugar  in  grains  or  small  lumps 
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stantial  clauses  (Ewald,  §  341,  b),  indicating  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  ran  out  so  early,  and  sat  till  long  after  dark : 
they  hunted  after  mead,  they  heated  themselves  with  wine, 
namely,  to  drown  the  consciousness  of  their  deeds  of  darkness. 
Ver.  12  describes  how  they  go  on  in  their  blindness  with 
music  and  carousing:  "  And  guitar  and  harp,  kettle-drum,  and 
flute,  and  ivine,  is  their  feast;  but  they  regard  not  the  work  of 
Jehovah,  and  see  not  the  purpose  of  His  hands"  u  Their  feast" 
is  so  and  so  (DiWHPD  is  only  a  plural  in  appearance;  it  is  really  a 
singular,  as  in  Dan.  i.  10,  16,  and  many  other  passages,  with 
the  Yod  of  the  primary  form,  *WP  ==  *V&?j  softened  :  see  the 
remarks  on  r6jj  at  ch.  i.  30,  and  rPfefy  at  ch.  xxii.  11)  ;  that  is 
to  say,  their  feast  consisted  or  was  composed  of  exciting  music 
and  wine.  Knobel  construes  it,  "  and  there  are  guitar,  etc., 
and  wine  is  their  drink ; "  but  a  divided  sentence  of  this  kind 
is  very  tame ;  and  the  other  expression,  based  upon  the  general 
principle,  u  The  whole  is  its  parts,"  is  thoroughly  Semitic  (see 
Fleischer's  Abhandlungen  fiber  einige  Arten  der  Nominalappo- 
sition  in  den  Sitzungsberichten  der  scichs.  Gesellschaft  der  Wis- 
senschaft,  1862).  Cinnor  (guitar)  is  a  general  name  for  such 
instruments  as  have  their  strings  drawn  (upon  a  bridge)  over  a 
sounding  board  ;  and  neb  el  (the  harp  and  lyre)  a  general  name 
for  instruments  with  their  strings  hung  freely,  so  as  to  be 
played  with  both  hands  at  the  same  time.  Toph  (Arab,  duff ) 
is  a  general  name  for  the  tambourin,  the  drum,  and  the  kettle- 
drum ;  chalil  (lit.  that  which  is  bored  through)  a  general  name 
for  the  flute  and  double  flute.  In  this  tumult  and  riot  they 
had  no  thought  or  eye  for  the  work  of  Jehovah  and  the  purpose 
of  His  hands.  This  is  the  phrase  used  to  express  the  idea 
of  the  eternal  counsel  of  God  (ch.  xxxvii.  26),  which  leads 
to  salvation  by  the  circuitous  paths  of  judgment  (ch.  x.  12, 
xxviii.   21,   xxix.  23),  so  far  as  that  counsel  is  embodied  in 

(brown  sugar).  The  art  of  boiling  sugar  from  the  cane  was  an  Indian 
invention  (see  Lassen,  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  i.  269  sqq.).  The  early 
Egyptian  name  for  beer  is  hek  (Brugsch,  Recueil,  p.  118)  ;  the  demotic  and 
hieratic  name  henk,  the  Coptic  henke.  The  word  gvOog  (&dog)  is  also  old 
Egyptian.  In  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (79,  8)  the  deceased  says,  "  I  have 
taken  sacrificial  cakes  from  the  table,  I  have  drunk  seth-t  in  the  evening." 
Moses  Stuart  wrote  an  Essay  upon  the  Wines  and  Strong  Drinks  of  the  Ancient 
Hebrews,  which  was  published  in  London  (1831),  with  a  preface  by  J.  Pye 
Smith. 
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history,  as  moulded  by  the  invisible  interposition  of  God.  In 
their  joy  and  glory  they  had  no  sense  for  what  was  the  most 
glorious  of  all,  viz.  the  moving  and  working  of  God  in  history; 
so  that  they  could  not  even  discern  the  judgment  which  was  in 
course  of  preparation  at  that  very  time. 

Therefore  judgment   would   overtake  them  in  this  blind 
dull,  and  stupid  animal  condition.     Ver.  13.  "  Therefore  my 
people  go  into  banishment  without  knowing ;  and  their  glory  will 
become  starving  men,  and  their  tumult  men  dried  up  with  thirsty 
As  the  word  "  therefore"  {Idem,  as  in  ch.  i.  24)  introduces  the 
threat  of  punishment,  gdldh  (go  into  captivity)  is  a  prophetic 
preterite.       Israel   would   go  into  exile,    and   that    "without 
knowing"   (mibb'li-da'ath).     The  meaning  of  this  expression 
cannot  be  "  from  want  of  knowledge,"  since  the  min  which  is 
fused  into  one  word  with  Vli  is  not  causal,  but  negative,  and 
mibUli,  as  a  preposition,  always  signifies  "without"  (absque). 
But  are  we  to  render  it  "  without  knowing  it"  (as  inHos.  iv.  6, 
where  hadddath  has  the  article),  or  "  unawares  ?  "     There  is  no 
necessity  for  any  dispute  on  this  point,  since  the  two  renderings 
are  fundamentally  one  and  the  same.     The  knowledge,  of  which 
ver.  12  pronounces  them  destitute,  was  more  especially  a  know- 
ledge of  the  judgment  of  God  that  was  hanging  over  them  ;  so 
that,  as  the  captivity  would  come  upon  them  without  know- 
ledge, it  would  necessarily  come  upon  them  unawares.     u  Their 
glory "  (cebodo)  and  "  their  tumult "  (Jiamono)  are  therefore  to 
be  understood,  as  the  predicates  show,  as  collective  nouns  used 
in  a  personal  sense,  the  former  signifying  the  more  select  portion 
of  the  nation  (cf.  Mic.  i.  15),  the  latter  the  mass  of  the  people, 
who  were  living  in  rioting  and  tumult.      The  former  would 
become  "  men  of  famine"  (mgthe  rddb  :  ^p?  like  ^tWK  in  other 
places,  viz.  2  Sam.  xix.  29,  or  ^3,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  16)  ;  the  latter 
"  men  dried  up  with  thirst "  (tsicheh  tsdmdh :  the  same  number 
as  the  subject).     There  is  no  necessity  to  read  ^10  (dead  men) 
instead  of  VTO,  as  the  LXX.   and  Vulgate  do,  or  *?»   (ntO) 
according  to  Deut.  xxxii.  24,  as  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Bottcher,  and 
others  propose  (compare,  on  the  contrary,  Gen.  xxxiv.  30  and 
Job  xL  11).     The  adjective  tzicheh  (hapax  leg.)  is  formed  like 
ehiresh,  ceheh,  and  other  adjectives  which  indicate  defects :  in 
such  formations  from  verbs  Lamed-IIe,  instead  of  e  we  have  an 
03  that  has  grown  out  of  ay  (Olshausen,  §  182,  b).     The  rich 
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gluttons  would  starve,  and  the  tippling  crowd  would  die  witli 
thirst. 

The  threat  of  punishment  commences  again  with  u  there- 
fore;" it  has  not  yet  satisfied  itself,  and  therefore  grasps  deeper 
still.     Ver.  14.  "  Therefore  the  under-world  opens  its  jaws  wide, 
and  stretches  open  its  mouth  immeasurably  wide;  and  the  glory  of 
Jerusalem  descends,  and  its  tumult,  and  noise,  and  those  who  re- 
joice  within  it"     The  verbs  which  follow  lacen  (therefore)  are 
prophetic   preterites,  as   in  ver.   13.      The   feminine   suffixes 
attached  to  what  the  lower  world  swallows  up  do  not  refer  to 
sheol  (though  this  is  construed  more  frequently,  no  doubt,  as  a 
feminine  than  as  a  masculine,  as  it  is  in  Job  xxvi.  6),  but,  as 
expressed  in  the  translation,  to  Jerusalem  itself,  which  is  also 
necessarily  required  by  the  last  clause,   "  those  who  rejoice 
within  it."  The  withdrawal  of  the  tone  from  T?V\  to  the  penulti- 
mate  (cf.  chdphetz  in  Ps.  xviii.  20,  xxii.  9)   is  intentionally 
omitted,  to  cause  the  rolling  and  swallowing  up  to  be  heard 
as  it  were.     A  mouth  is  ascribed  to  the  under-world,  also  a 
nephesh,   i.e.  a  greedy  soul,  in  which  sense  nephesh  is  then 
applied  metonymically  sometimes  to  a  thirst  for  blood   (Ps. 
xxvii.  12),  and  sometimes  to  simple  greediness  (ch.  lvi.  11), 
and  even,  as  in  the  present  passage  and  Hab.  ii.  5,  to  the 
throat  or  swallow  which  the  soul  opens  u  without  measure," 
when  its  craving  knows  no  bounds  (Psychol,  p.  204).     It  has 
become  a  common  thing  now  to  drop  entirely  the  notion  which 
formerly  prevailed,  that  the  noun  sheol  was  derived  from  the 
verb  shdal  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  generally  employed,  viz. 
to  ask  or  demand ;  but  Caspari,  who  has  revived  it  again,  is 
certainly  so  far  correct,  that  the  derivation  of  the  word  which 
the  prophet  had  in  his  mind  was  this  and  no  other.     The  word 
sheol  (an  infinitive  form,  like  pekod)   signified  primarily  the 
irresistible  and  inexorable  demand  made  upon  every  earthly 
thing ;  and  then  secondarily,  in  a  local  sense,  the  place  of  the 
abode  of  shades,  to  which  everything  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  summoned ;  or  essentially  the  divinely  appointed  curse 
which  demands  and  swallows  up  everything  upon  the  earth. 
We  simply  maintain,  however,  that  the  word  sheol,  as  generally 
used,  was  associated  in  thought  with  shdtd,  to  ask  or  demand. 
Originally,   no   doubt,  it   may  have   been    derived   from   the 
primary  and  more  material  idea  of  the  verb  btiW,  possibly  from 
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the  meaning  "to  be  hollow,"  which  is  also  assumed  to  be  the 
primary  meaning  of  byv.1    At  any  rate,  this  derivation  answers 
to  the  view  that  generally  prevailed  in  ancient  times.     Accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  idea,  Hades  was  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.      And  there  was  nothing  really  absurd  in  this,  since  it  is 
quite  within  the  power  and  freedom  of  the  omnipresent  God 
to  manifest  Himself  wherever  and  however  He  may  please. 
As  He  reveals  Himself  above  the  earth,  i.e.  in  heaven,  among 
blessed  spirits  in  the  light  of  His  love  ;  so  did  He  reveal  Him- 
self underneath  the  earth,  viz.  in  Sheol,  in  the  darkness  and  fire 
of  His  wrath.     And  with  the  exception  of  Enoch  and  Elijah, 
with  their  marvellous  departure  from  this  life,  the  way  of  every 
mortal  ended  there,  until  the  time  when  Jesus  Christ,  havino- 
first  paid  the  \vrpov,  i.e.  having  shed  His  blood,  which  covers 
our  guilt  and  turns  the  wrath  of  God  into  love,  descended  into 
Hades  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  from  that  time  forth  has 
changed  the  death  of  all  believers  from  a  descent  into  Hades 
into  an  ascension  to  heaven.      But  even  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  believer  may  have  known,  that  whoever  hid  himself 
on  this  side  the  grave  in  Jehovah  the  living  One,  would  retain 
his  eternal  germ  of  life  even  in  Sheol  in  the  midst  of  the  shades, 
and  would  taste  the  love  of  God  even  in  the  midst  of  wrath. 
It  was  this  postulate  of  faith  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
the  fact,  that  even  under  the  Old  Testament  the  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  idea  of  Sheol  began  to  be  contracted  into 

1  The  meaning  "  to  be  hollow"  is  not  very  firmly  established,  however ; 
as  the  primary  meaning  of  7}T^,  and  the  analogy  sometimes  adduced  of 
hell  =  hollow  (Hdlle  =  Hohle),  is  a  deceptive  one,  as  Holle  (hell),  to  which 
Luther  always  gives  the  more  correct  form  Helle,  does  not  mean  a  hollow, 
but  a  hidden  place  (or  a  place  which  renders  invisible  :  from  heln,  to  con- 
ceal), Lat.  celans  (see  Jutting,  Bill.  Worterbueh,  1864,  pp.  85,  86).  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  the  meaning  of  sheol  is  not  the  hollow  place,  but 
the  depression  or  depth,  from  *>£>,  which  corresponds  precisely  to  the  Greek 
•/.u'hcx.u  so  far  as  its  primary  meaning  is  concerned  (compare  the  talmudic 
shilshel,  to  let  down  ;  shilshul,  sinking  or  depression,  Eriibin  83Z> ;  shul,  the 
foundation,  fundus) :  see  Hupfeld  on  Ps.  vi.  6.  Luzzatto  on  this  passage  also 
explains  sheol  as  signifying  depth,  and  compares  the  talmudic  hishchil=heshil, 
to  let  down  (or,  according  to  others,  to  draw  up, — two  meanings  Which  may 
easily  be  combined  in  the  same  word,  starting  from  its  radical  idea,  which 
indicates  in  general  a  loosening  of  the  previous  connection).  Furst  has 
also  given  up  the  meaning  cavitas,  a  hollow,  and  endeavours  to  find  a  more 
correct  explanation  of  the  primary  signification  of  shd'al  (see  at  ch.  xl.  12). 
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the  more  limited  notion  of  hell  (see  Psycliol.  p.  415).  This  is 
the  case  in  the  passage  before  us,  where  Isaiah  predicts  of 
everything  of  which  Jerusalem  was  proud,  and  in  which  it 
revelled,  including  the  persons  who  rejoiced  in  these  things,  a 
descent  into  Hades ;  just  as  the  Korahite  author  of  Ps.  xlix. 
wrote  (ver.  14)  that  the  beauty  of  the  wicked  would  be  given 
up  to  Hades  to  be  consumed,  without  having  hereafter  any 
place  in  the  upper  world,  when  the  upright  should  have 
dominion  over  them  in  the  morning.  Hades  even  here  is 
almost  equivalent  to  the  New  Testament  gehenna. 

The  prophet  now  repeats  a  thought  which  formed  one  of 
the  refrains  of  the  second  prophetic  address  (ch.  ii.  9,  11,  cf. 
ver.  17).  It  acquires  here  a  still  deeper  sense,  from  the  con- 
text in  which  it  stands.  Vers.  15,  16.  "  Then  are  mean  men 
bowed  down,  and  lords  humbled,  and  the  eyes  of  lofty  men  are 
humbled.  And  Jehovah  of  hosts  shows  Himself  exalted  in 
judgment,  and  God  the  Holy  One.  sanctifies  Himself  in  righteous- 
ness."  That  which  had  exalted  itself  from  earth  to  heaven, 
would  be  cast  down  earthwards  into  hell.  The  consecutive 
futures  depict  the  coming  events,  which  are  here  represented 
as  historically  present,  as  the  direct  sequel  of  what  is  also  re- 
presented as  present  in  ver.  14  :  Hades  opens,  and  then  both 
low  and  lofty  in  Jerusalem  sink  down,  and  the  soaring  eyes 
now  wander  about  in  horrible  depths.  God,  who  is  both 
exalted  and  holy  in  Himself,  demanded  that  as  the  exalted  One 
He  should  be  exalted,  and  that  as  the  Holy  One  He  should 
be  sanctified.  But  Jerusalem  had  not  done  that ;  He  would 
therefore  prove  Himself  the  exalted  One  by  the  execution  of 
justice,  and  sanctify  Himself  (nikdash  is  to  be  rendered  as  a 
reflective  verb,  according  to  Ezek.  xxxvi.  23,  xxxviii.  23)  by 
the  manifestation  of  righteousness,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  would  have  to  give  Him  glory  against 
their  will,  as  forming  part  of  "the  things  under  the  earth" 
(Phil.  ii.  10).  Jerusalem  has  been  swallowed  up  twice  in  this 
manner  by  Hades ;  once  in  the  Chaldean  war,  and  again  in 
the  Roman.  But  the  invisible  background  of  these  outward 
events  was  the  fact,  that  it  had  already  fallen  under  the  power 
of  hell.  And  now,  even  in  a  more  literal  sense,  ancient  Jeru- 
salem, like  the  company  of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.  30,  33),  has 
gone  underground.     Just  as  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  ruins 
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of  which  are  dug  out  of  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  their  far- 
stretching  foundation  and  soil,  have  sunk  beneath  the  "round; 
so  do  men  walk  about  in  modern  Jerusalem  over  the  ancient 
Jerusalem,  which  lies  buried  beneath;  and  many  an  enio-ma  of 
topography  will  remain  an  enigma  until  ancient  Jerusalem  has 
been  dug  out  of  the  earth  again. 

And  when  we  consider  that  the  Holy  Land  is  at  the  present 
time  an  extensive  pasture-ground  for  Arab  shepherds,  and  that 
the  modern  Jerusalem  which  has  arisen  from  the  dust  is  a 
Mohammedan  city,  we  may  see  in  this  also  a  literal  fulfilment 
of  ver.  17  :  "And  lambs  feed  as  upon  their  pasture,  and  nomad 
shepherds  eat  the  waste  places  of  the  fat  ones"  There  is  no 
necessity  to  supply  an  object  to  the  verb  *JH1,  as  Knobel  and 
others  assume,  viz.  the  wraste  lands  mentioned  in  the  second 
clause ;  nor  is  ceddbrdm  to  be  taken  as  the  object,  as  Caspari 
supposes ;  but  the  place  referred  to  is  determined  by  the  con- 
text :  in  the  place  where  Jerusalem  is  sunken,  there  lambs  feed 
after  the  manner  of  their  own  pasture-ground,  i.e.  just  as  if 
they  wrere  in  their  old  accustomed  pasture  (dober,  as  in  Mic. 
ii.  12,  from  ddbdr,  to  drive).  The  lambs  intended  are  those  of 
the  gdrim  mentioned  in  the  second  clause.  The  gdrim  them- 
selves are  men  leading  an  unsettled,  nomad,  or  pilgrim  life ;  as 
distinguished  from  gerim,  strangers  visiting,  or  even  settled  at 
a  place.  The  LXX.  have  apves,  so  that  they  must  have  read 
either  cdrim  or  geddim,  which  Ewald,  Knobel,  and  others  adopt. 
But  one  feature  of  the  prophecy,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
historical  fulfilment,  is  thereby  obliterated.  Chdrboth  mechim 
are  the  lands  of  those  that  were  formerly  marrowy,  i.e.  fat  and 
strutting  about  in  their  fulness ;  which  lands  had  now  become 
wTaste  places.  Knobel's  statement,  that  deal  is  out  of  place  in 
connection  with  gdrim,  is  overthrown  by  ch.  i.  7,  to  which  he 
himself  refers,  though  he  makes  he-goats  the  subject  instead  of 
men.  The  second  woe  closes  with  ver.  17.  It  is  the  longest  of 
all.  This  also  serves  to  confirm  the  fact  that  luxury  was  the 
leading  vice  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Uzziah-Jotham,  as  it  was 
that  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam  II.  (see  Amos  vi.,  where  the 
same  threat  is  held  out). 

The  third  woe  is  directed  against  the  supposed  strong-minded 
men,  who  called  down  the  judgment  of  God  by  presumptuous 
sins  and  wicked  words.     Ver.  18.  "  Woe  unto  them  that  draw 
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crime  with  cords  of  lying,  and  sin  as  with  the  rope  of  the  waggon? 
Knobel  and  most  other  commentators  take  mdshak  in  the  sense 
of  attrahere  (to  draw  towards  one's  self)  :  "  They  draw  towards 
them  sinful  deeds  with  cords  of  lying  palliation,  and  the  cart- 
rope  of  .the  most  daring  presumption ;"  and  cite,  as  parallel 
examples,  Job  xl.  25  and  Hos.  xi.  4.  But  as  mdshak  is  also 
used  in  Deut.  xxi.  3  in  the  sense  of  drawing  in  a  yoke,  that  is 
to  say,  drawing  a  plough  or  chariot ;  and  as  the  waggon  or  cart 
(agdldh,  the  word  commonly  used  for  a  transport-waggon,  as 
distinguished  from  mercdbdh,  the  state  carriage  or  war  chariot : 
see  Genesis,  pp.  562-3)  is  expressly  mentioned  here,  the  figure 
employed  is  certainly  the  same  as  that  which  underlies  the  New 
Testament  eTepo^wyetv  ("unequally  yoked,"  2  Cor.  vi.  14). 
Iniquity  was  the  burden  which  they  drew  after  them  with  cords 
of  lying  (shduh:  see  at  Ps.  xxvi.  4  and  Job  xv.  31),  i.e.  "want 
of  character  or  religion  ;"  and  sin  was  the  waggon  to  which  they 
were  harnessed  as  if  with  a  thick  cart-rope  (Hof  mann,  Drechsler, 
and  Caspari ;  see  Ewald,  §  221,  a).  Iniquity  and  sin  are  men- 
tioned here  as  carrying  with  them  their  own  punishment.  The 
definite  tyn  (Crime  or  misdeed)  is  generic,  and  the  indefinite 
nKttn  qualitative  and  massive.  There  is  a  bitter  sarcasm  in- 
volved in  the  bold  figure  employed.  They  were  proud  of  their 
unbelief ;  but  this  unbelief  was  like  a  halter  with  which,  like 
beasts  of  burden,  they  were  harnessed  to  sin,  and  therefore  to 
the  punishment  of  sin,  which  they  went  on  drawing  further  and 
further,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  waggon  behind  them. 

Ver.  19  shows  very  clearly  that  the  prophet  referred  to  the 
free-thinkers  of  his  time,  the  persons  who  are  called  fools  (nabal) 
and  scorners  (letz)  in  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  "  Who  say, 
Let  Him  hasten,  accelerate  His  work,  that  ive  may  see ;  and  let  the 
counsel  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  draw  near  and  come,  that  we 
may  experience  it?  They  doubted  whether  the  day  of  Jehovah 
would  ever  come  (Ezek.  xii.  22  ;  Jer.  v.  12,  13),  and  went  so 
far  in  their  unbelief  as  to  call  out  for  what  they  could  not 
and  would  not  believe,  and  desired  it  to  come  that  they  might 
see  it  with  their  own  eyes  and  experience  it  for  themselves 
(Jer.  xvii.  15  ;  it  is  different  in  Amos  v.  18  and  Mai.  ii.  17— 
iii.  1,  where  this  desire  does  not  arise  from  scorn  and  defiance, 
but  from  impatience  and  weakness  of  faith).  As  the  two  verbs 
denoting  haste  are   used   both  transitively  and  intransitively 
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(vid.  «J  odg.  x\.  37,  to  hasten  or  make  haste),  we  might  render  the 
passage  u  let  His  work  make  haste,"  as  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbreit 
and  Drechaler  do;  but  we  prefer  the  rendering  adopted  by 
Gesenius,  Caspari,  and  Knobel,  on  the  basis  of  ch.  lx.  22,  and 
take  the  verb  as  transitive,  and  Jehovah  as  the  subject.  The 
forms  ydchuhdh  and  tabodh  are,  with  Ps.  xx.  4  and  Job  xi.  17 
probably  the  only  examples  of  the  expression  of  a  wish  in  the 
third  person,  strengthened  by  the  dh,  which  indicates  a  summons 
or  appeal ;  for  Ezek.  xxiii.  20,  which  Gesenius  cites  (§  48,  3), 
and  Job  xxii.  21,  to  which  Knobel  refers,  have  no  connection 
with  this,  as  in  both  passages  the  dh  is  the  feminine  termination, 
and  not  hortative  (yid.  Job,  i.  p.  187  note,  and  i.  p.  441).  The 
fact  that  the  free-thinkers  called  God  "the  Holy  One  of  Israel," 
whereas  they  scoffed  at  His  intended  final  and  practical  attesta- 
tion of  Himself  as  the  Holy  One,  may  be  explained  from  ch. 
xxx.  11  :  they  took  this  name  of  God  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet 
himself,  so  that  their  scorn  affected  both  God  and  His  prophet 
at  the  same  time. 

Ver.  20.  The  fourth  woe  :  "  Woe  to  those  who  call  evil  good, 
and  good  evil ;  who  give  out  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  dark- 
ness ;  who  give  out  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter."  The 
previous  woe  had  reference  to  those  who  made  the  facts  of  sacred 
history  the  butt  of  their  naturalistic  doubt  and  ridicule,  especially 
so  far  as  they  were  the  subject  of  prophecy.  This  fourth  woe 
relates  to  those  who  adopted  a  code  of  morals  that  completely 
overturned  the  first  principles  of  ethics,  and  was  utterly  opposed 
to  the  law  of  God ;  for  evil,  darkness,  and  bitter,  with  their 
respective  antitheses,  represent  moral  principles  that  are  essen- 
tially related  (Matt.  vi.  23;  Jas.  iii.  11).  Evil,  as  hostile  to 
God,  is  dark  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  loves  darkness,  and  is 
exposed  to  the  punitive  power  of  darkness.  And  although  it 
may  be  sweet  to  the  material  taste,  it  is  nevertheless  bitter, 
inasmuch  as  it  produces  abhorrence  and  disgust  in  the  godlike 
nature  of  man,  and,  after  a  brief  period  of  self-deception,  is 
turned  into  the  bitter  woe  of  fatal  results.  Darkness  and  light, 
bitter  and  sweet,  therefore,  are  not  tautological  metaphors  for 
evil  and  good :  but  epithets ,  applied  to  evil  and  good  accord- 
ing to  their  essential  principles,  and  their  necessary  and  internal 
effects. 

Ver.  21.  The  fifth  woe :  "  Woe  unto  them  that  are  wise  in 
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their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight"  The  third  woe 
had  reference  to  the  unbelieving  naturalists,  the  opponents  of 
prophecy  (nebudh)  ;  the  fourth  to  the  moralists,  who  threw  all 
into  confusion  ;  and  to  this  there  is  appended,  by  a  very  natural 
association  of  ideas,  the  woe  denounced  upon  those  whom  want 
of  humility  rendered  inaccessible  to  that  wisdom  which  went 
hand  in  hand  with  prophecy,  and  the  true  foundation  of  which 
was  the  fear  of  Jehovah  (Pro v.  i.  7  ;  Job  xxviii.  28  ;  Eccles. 
xii.  13).  "  Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes,"  is  a  fundamental 
rule  of  this  wisdom  (Prov.  iii.  7).  It  was  upon  this  wisdom 
that  that  prophetic  policy  rested,  whose  warnings,  as  we  read  in 
ch.  xxviii.  9,  10,  they  so  scornfully  rejected.  The  next  woe, 
which  has  reference  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  state, 
shows  very  clearly  that  in  this  woe  the  prophet  had  more  espe- 
cially the  want  of  theocratic  wisdom  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
state  in  his  mind. 

Vers.  22,  23.  The  sixth  woe :  "  Woe  to  those  who  are  heroes 
to  drink  icine,  and  brave  men  to  mix  strong  drink ;  ivho  acquit 
criminals  for  a  bribe,  and  take  away  from  every  one  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  righteous."  We  see  from  ver.  23  that  the  drinkers 
in  ver.  22  are  unjust  judges.  The  threat  denounced  against 
these  is  Isaiah's  universal  ceterum  censeo  ;  and  accordingly  it 
forms,  in  this  instance  also,  the  substance  of  his  sixth  and  last 
woe.  They  are  heroes  ;  not,,  however,  in  avenging  wrong,  but 
in  drinking  wine ;  they  are  men  o£  renown,  though  not  for 
deciding  between  guilt  and  innocence,  but  for  mixing  up  the 
ingredients  of  strong  artistic  wines.  For  the  terms  applied  to 
such  mixed  wines,  see  Ps.  Ixxv.  9,  Prov.  xxiii.  30,  Song  of  Sol. 
vii.  3.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  what  is  here 
called  shecdr  was  not,  properly  speaking,  wine,  but  an  artificial 
mixture,  like  date  wine  and  cider.  For  such  things  as  these 
they  were  noteworthy  and  strong ;  whereas  they  judged  un- 
justly, and  took  bribes  that  they  might  consume  the  reward  of 
their  injustice  in  drink  and  debauchery  (ch.  xxviii.  7,  8  ;  Prov. 
xxxi.  5).  "For  reward:"  ekeb  (Arab.  \ikb;  different  from 
dkeb,  a  heel,  =  rakib)  is  an  adverbial  accusative,  "in  recompense," 
or  "  for  pay."  "  From  him  "  (mimmennu)  is  distributive,  and 
refers  back  to  tsaddikim  (the  righteous)  ;  as,  for  example,  in 
Hos.  iv.  8. 

In  the  three  exclamations  in  vers.  18-21,  Jehovah  rested 
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contented  with  the  simple  undeveloped  "woe"  (hci).  On  the 
Other  hand,  the  first  two  utterances  respecting  the  covetous  and 
the  debauchees  were  expanded  into  an  elaborate  denunciation  of 
punishment  But  now  that  the  prophet  has  come  to  the  unjust 
judges,  the  denunciation  of  punishment  bursts  out  with  such 
violence,  that  a  return  to  the  simple  exclamation  of  "  woe  "  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  To  the  two  "  therefores"  in  vers.  13,  14, 
a  third  is  now  added  in  ver.  24 :  "  Therefore,  as  the  tongue  of 
fire  devours  stubble,  and  hay  sinks  together  in  the  flame,  their  root 
will  become  like  mould,  and  their  blossom  fly  up  like  dust ;  for  they 
have  despised  the  law  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  scornfully  rejected  the 
proclamation  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel"  The  persons  primarilv 
intended  are  those  described  in  vers.  22,  23,  but  with  a  further 
extension  of  the  range  of  vision  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  the 
vineyard  of  which  they  are  the  bad  fruit.  The  sinners  are 
compared  to  a  plant  which  moulders  into  dust  both  above  and 
below,  i.e.  altogether  (cf.  Mai.  iii.  19,  and  the  expression,  "  Let 
there  be  to  him  neither  root  below  nor  branch  above,"  in  the  in- 
scription upon  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Phoenician  king  Esmun- 
*azar).  Their  root  moulders  in  the  earth,  and  their  blossom 
(perach,  as  in  ch.  xviii.  5)  turns  to  fine  dust,  which  the  wind 
carries  away.  And  this  change  in  root  and  blossom  takes  place 
suddenly,  as  if  through  the  force  of  fire.  In  the  expression 
ce'ecolkash  leshon  'esh  ("as  the  tongue  of  fire  devours  stubble"), 
which  consists  of  four  short  words  with  three  sibilant  letters,  we 
hear,  as  it  were,  the  hissing  of  the  flame.  When  the  infinitive 
construct  is  connected  with  both  subject  and  object,  the  subject 
generally  stands  first,  as  in  ch.  lxiv.  1 ;  but  here  the  object  is 
placed  first,  as  in  ch.  xx.  1  (Ges.  §  133,  3 ;  Ewald,  §  307).  In 
the  second  clause,  the  infinitive  construct  passes  over  into  the 
finite  verb,  just  as  in  the  similarly  constructed  passage  in  ch. 
lxiv.  1.  As  yirpeh  has  the  intransitive  meaning  collabi,  to  sink 
together,  or  collapse ;  either  lehdbdh  must  be  an  ace.  loci,  or 
chashash  lehdbdh  the  construct  state,  signifying  flame-hay,  i.e. 
hay  destined  to  the  flame,  or  ascending  in  flame.1     As  the  reason 

1  In  Arabic  also,  chashish  signifies  bay ;  but  in  common  usage  (at  least  in 
Syriac)  it  is  applied  not  to  dried  grass,  but  to  green  grass  or  barley :  hence 
the  expression  yachush  there  is  green  fodder.  Here,  however,  in  Isaiah, 
chashash  is  equivalent  to  chasliish  ytibis,  and  this  is  its  true  etymological 
meaning  (see  the  Lexicons").     But  hash  is  still  used  in  Syro-Arabic,  to 
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for  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  plantation  of  Judah,  instead  of 
certain  definite  sins  being  mentioned,  the  sin  of  all  sins  is  given 
at  once,  namely,  the  rejection  of  the  word  of  God  with  the 
heart  (md'as),  and  in  word  and  deed  (inets).  The  double  9eth 
(with  yetldb  immediately  before  pashta,  as  in  eleven  passages 
in  all ;  see  Heidenheim's,  MispeU  hate  amim,  p.  20)  and  veth 
(with  tebir)  give  prominence  to  the  object ;  and  the  inter- 
change of  Jehovah  of  hosts  with  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  makes 
the  sin  appear  all  the  greater  on  account  of  the  exaltation  and 
holiness  of  God,  who  revealed  Himself  in  this  word,  and  indeed 
had  manifested  Himself  to  Israel  as  His  own  peculiar  people. 
The  prophet  no  sooner  mentions  the  great  sin  of  Judah,  than 
the  announcement  of  punishment  receives,  as  it  were,  fresh 
fuel,  and  bursts  out  again. — Yer.  25.  u  Therefore  is  the  wrath  of 
Jehovah  kindled  against  His  people,  and  lie  stretches  His  hand  over 
them,  and  smites  them ; '  then  the  hills  tremble,  and  their  carcases 
become  like  sweepings  in  the  midst  of  the  streets.  For  all  this 
His  anger  is  not  appeased,  and  His  hand  is  stretched  out  stills 
We  Iniay  see  from  these  last  words,  which  are  repeated  as  a 
refrain  in  the  cycle  of  prophecies  relating  to  the  time  of  Ahaz 
(ch.  ix.  11,  16,  x.  4),  that  the  prophet  had  before  his  mind  a 
distinct  and  complete  judgment  upon  Judah,  belonging  to  the 
immediate  future.  It  was  certainly  a  coming  judgment,  not 
one  already  past ;  for  the  verbs  after  u  therefore"  (al-cen),  like 
those  after  the  three  previous  lacen,  are  all  prophetic  preterites. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  take  the  words  "  and  the  hills 
tremble  "  as  referring  to  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Uzziah 
(Amos  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv..5).  This  judgment,  which  was  closer  at 
hand,  would  consist  in  the  fact  that  Jehovah  would  stretch  out 
His  hand  in  His  wrath  over  His  people  (or,  as  it  is  expressed 
elsewhere,  would  swing  His  hand  :  Luther,  u  wave  His  hand," 
i.e.  move  it  to  and  fro ;  viol.  ch.  xi.  15,  xix.  16,  xxx.  30,  32), 
and  bring  it  down  upon  Judah  with  one  stroke,  the  violence  of 
which  would  be  felt  not  only  by  men,  but  by  surrounding  nature 
as  well.  What  kind  of  stroke  this  would  be,  was  to  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance   that  the  corpses  would  lie  unburied 

signify  not  stubble,  but  wheat  that  has  been  cut  and  is  not  yet  threshed  ; 
whereas  the  radical  word  itself  signifies  to  be  dry,  and  chdshash  conse- 
quently is  used  for  mown  grass,  and  kash  for  the  dry  halm  of  wheat,  whether 
as  stubble  left  standing  in  the  ground,  or  as  straw  (vid.  Job,  ii.  377). 
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in  the  streets,  like  common  street-sweepings.  The  reading 
ntatn  must  be  rejected.  Early  editors  read  the  word  much 
more  correctly  nivn;  Buxtorf  (1G18)  even  adopts  the  reading 
ntan,  which  has  the  Masoretic  pointing  in  Num.  xxii.  39  in 
its  favour.  It  is  very  natural  to  connect  cassuchdh  with  the 
Arabic  kusdcha  (sweepings  ;  see  at  ch.  xxxiii.  12)  :  but  kusdcha 
is  the  common  form  for  waste  or  rubbish  of  this  kind  (e.g. 
kuldme,  nail-cuttings),  whereas  cassuach  is  a  form  which,  like 
the  forms  faol  (e.g.  chdmots)  and  fdul  (compare  the  Arabic 
fdsus,  a  wind-maker,  or  wind-bag,  i.e.  a  boaster),  has  always  an 
intensive,  active  (e.g.  channun),  or  circumstantial  signification 
(like  shaccul),  but  is  never  found  in  a  passive  sense.  The  Caph 
is  consequently  to  be  taken  as  a  particle  of  comparison  (followed, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  with  a  definite  article)  ;  and  suchdh  is 
to  be  derived  from  suach  (=  verrere,  to  sweep).  The  reference, 
therefore,  is  not  to  a  pestilence  (which  is  designated,  as  a  stroke 
from  God,  not  by  hiccdh,  but  by  ndgapli),  but  to  the  slaughter 
of  battle  ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  other  terrible  judgment  threat- 
ened in  vers.  26  sqq.,  which  was  to  proceed  from  the  imperial 
power,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  here 
points  to  the  massacre  that  took  place  in  Judah  in  connection 
with  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war  (see  2  Chron.  xxviii.  5,  6). 
The  mountains  may  then  have  trembled  with  the  marching  of 
troops,  and  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  felling  of  trees,  and  the 
shout  of  war.  At  any  rate,  nature  had  to  participate  in  what 
men  had  brought  upon  themselves;  for,  according  to  the  creative 
appointment  of  God,  nature  bears  the  same  relation  to  man  as 
the  body  to  the  soul.  Every  stroke  of  divine  wrath  which 
falls  upon  a  nation  equally  affects  the  land  which  has  grown 
up,  as  it  were,  with  it ;  and  in  this  sense  the  mountains  of  Judah 
trembled  at  the  time  referred  to,  even  though  the  trembling  was 
only  discernible  by  initiated  ears.  But  "  for  all  this  "  (Beth,  = 
"  notwithstanding,"  "  in  spite  of,"  as  in  Job  i.  22)  the  wrath  of 
Jehovah,  as  the  prophet  foresaw,  would  not  turn  away,  as  it  was 
accustomed  to  do  when  He  was  satisfied ;  and  His  hand  would 
still  remain  stretched  out  over  Judah,  ready  to  strike  again. 

Jehovah  finds  the  human  instruments  of  His  further  strokes, 
not  in  Israel  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  in  the  people 
of  distant  lands.  Ver.  26.  "  And  lifts  up  a  banner  to  the  distant 
nations,  and  hisses  to  it  from  the  end  of  the  earth ;  and,  behold, 
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it  comes  witli  haste  swiftly."  What  the  prophet  here  foretold 
began  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  But  the  prophecy, 
which  commences  with  this  verse,  has  every  possible  mark  of 
the  very  opposite  of  a  vaticinium  post  eventum.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  only  what  had  already  been  threatened  in  Deut. 
xxviii.  49  sqq.  (cf.  ch.  xxxii.  21  sqq.),  though  here  it  assumes 
a  more  plastic  form,  and  is  here  presented  for  the  first  time 
to  the  view  of  the  prophet  as  though  coming  out  of  a  mist. 
Jehovah  summons  the  nations  afar  off :  haggoyim  merdchok 
signifies,  as  we  have  rendered  it,  the  "  distant  nations,"  for  merd- 
cliok  is  virtually  an  adjective  both  here  and  ch.  xlix.  1,  just  as 
in  Jer.  xxiii.  23  it  is  virtually  a  substantive.  The  visible  work- 
ing of  Jehovah  presents  itself  to  the  prophet  in  two  figures. 
Jehovah  plants  a  banner  or  standard,  which,  like  an  optical 
telegraph,  announces  to  the  nations  at  a  more  remote  distance 
than  the  horn  of  battle  (shophdr)  could  possibly  reach,  that 
they  are  to  gather  together  to  war.  A  "  banner  "  (nes)  :  i.e.  a 
lofty  staff  with  flying  colours  (ch.  xxxiii.  23)  planted  upon  a 
bare  mountain-top  (ch.  xiii.  2).  NtjO  alternates  with  D^H  in  this 
favourite  figure  of  Isaiah.  The  nations  through  whom  this 
was  primarily  fulfilled  were  the  nations  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
According  to  the  Old  Testament  view,  these  nations  were 
regarded  as  far  off,  and  dwelling  at  the  end  of ,  the  earth 
(ch.  xxxix.  3),  not  only  inasmuch  as  the  Euphrates  formed  the 
boundary  towards  the  north-east  between  what  was  geogra- 
phically known  and  unknown  to  the  Israelites  (Ps.  Ixxii.  8  ; 
Zech.  ix.  10),  but  also  inasmuch  as  the  prophet  had  in  his  mind 
a  complex  body  of  nations  stretching  far  away  into  further 
Asia.  The  second  figure  is  taken  from  a  bee-master,  who 
entices  the  bees,  by  hissing  or  whistling,  to  come  out  of  their 
hives  and  settle  on  the  ground.  Thus  Virgil  says  to  the  bee- 
master  who  wants  to  make  the  bees  settle,  u  Raise  a  ringing, 
and  beat  the  cymbals  of  Cybele  all  around"  (Georgics,  iv.  54). 
Thus  does  Jehovah  entice  the  hosts  of  nations  like  swarms  of 
bees  (vii.  18),  and  they  swarm  together  with  haste  and  swift- 
ness. The  plural  changes  into  the  singular,  because  those  who 
are  approaching  have  all  the  appearance  at  first  of  a  compact 
and  indivisible  mass ;  it  is  also  possible  that  the  ruling  nation 
among  the  many  is  singled  out.  The  thought  and  expression 
are  both  misty,  and  this  is  perfectly  characteristic.     With  the 
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word  u  behold"  (Itui)u'h)  the  prophet  points  to  them ;  they  are 
approaching  meherdh  kal,  i.e.  in  the  shortest  time  with  swift 

:,  ami  the  nearer  they  come  to  his  view  the  more  clearly  he 
can  describe  them. — Ver.  27.  "  There  is  none  exhausted,  and 
none  stumbling  among  them:    it  gives  itself  no  slumber,  and  no 

■/>;  and  to  none  is  the  girdle  of  his  hips  loosed;  and  to  none  is 
the  lace  of  his  shoes  broken.91  Notwithstanding  the  long  march, 
there  is  no  exhausted  one,  obliged  to  separate  himself  and 
remain  behind  (Dent.  xxv.  18 ;  Isa.  xiv.  31)  ;  no  stumbling  one 
(cOshel),  for  they  march  on,  pressing  incessantly  forwards,  as  if 
along  a  well-made  road  (Jer.  xxxi.  9).  They  do  not  slumber 
(nam),  to  say  nothing  of  sleeping  (ydshen),  so  great  is  their 
eagerness  for  battle :  i.e.  they  do  not  slumber  to  refresh  them- 
selves, and  do  not  even  allow  themselves  their  ordinary  night's 
rest.  No  one  has  the  girdle  of  his  armour-shirt  or  coat  of  mail, 
in  which  he  stuck  his  sword  (Neh.  iv.  18),  at  all  loosened;  nor 
has  a  single  one  even  the  shoe-string,  with  which  his  sandals 
were  fastened,  broken  (nittak,  disrumpitur).  The  statement  as 
to  their  want  of  rest  forms  a  climax  descendens ;  the  other,  as  to 
the  tightness  and  durability  of  their  equipment,  a  climax  ascen- 
dens :  the  two  statements  follow  one  another  after  the  nature 
of  a  chiasmus. 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  describe  their  weapons  and 
war-chariots.  Ver.  28.  lt*IIe  whose  arroivs  are  sharpened,  and 
cdl  his  bows  strung ;  the  hoofs  of  his  horses  are  counted  like  flint, 
and  his  wheels  like  the  whirlwind"  In  the  prophet's  view  they 
are  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  For  he  sees  that  they  have 
brought  the  sharpened  arrows  in  their  quivers  (ch.  xxii.  6) ; 
and  the  fact  that  all  their  bows  are  already  trodden  (namely,  as 
their  length  was  equal  to  a  man's  height,  by  treading  upon  the 
string  with  the  left  foot,  as  we  may  learn  from  Arrian's  Indicd), 
proves  that  they  are  near  to  the  goal.  The  correct  reading 
in  Jablonsky  (according  to  Kimchi's  Lex,  cf .  Michlal  yofi)  is 

vnntpp  with  dagesh  dirimens,  as  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  15  (Ges.  §  20,  2,  b). 

As  the  custom  of  shoeing  horses  was  not  practised  in  ancient 
times,  firm  hoofs  (oifkai  tcaprepai,  according  to  Xenophon's 
Hippikos)  were  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  a  good 
horse.  And  the  horses  of  the  enemy  that  was  now  drawing 
near  to  Judah  had  hoofs  that  would  be  found  like  flint  {tzar, 
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only  used  here,  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  zirr).  Homer  desig- 
nates such  horses  chalkopodes,  brazen-footed.  And  the  two 
wheels  of  the  war-chariots,  to  which  they  were  harnessed,  turned 
with  such  velocity,  and  overthrew  everything  before  them  with 
such  violence,  that  it  seemed  not  merely  as  if  a  whirlwind  drove 
them  forward,  but  as  if  they  were  the  whirlwind  itself  (ch.  Ixvi. 
15 ;  Jer.  iv.  13).  Nahum  compares  them  to  lightning  (ch.  ii.  5). 
Thus  far  the  prophet's  description  has  moved  on,  as  if  by  forced 
marches,  in  clauses  of  from  two  to  four  words  each.  It  now 
changes  into  a  heavy,  stealthy  pace,  and  then  in  a  few  clauses 
springs  like  a  wild  beast  upon  its  prey. — Ver.  29.  "  Roaring 
issues  from  it  as  from  the  lioness :  it  roars  like  lions,  and  utters 
a  low  murmur ;  seizes  the  prey,  carries  it  off,  and  no  one  rescues" 
The  futures,  with  the  preceding  ft  riJ^  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  future,  hold  each  feature  in  the  description  fast,  as  if  for 
prolonged  contemplation.  The  lion  roars  when  eager  for  prey ; 
and  such  is  now  the  war-cry  of  the  bloodthirsty  enemy,  which 
the  prophet  compares  to  the  roaring  of  a  lion  or  of  young 
lions  (cephirim)  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength.  (The  lion  is 
described  by  its  poetic  name,  -K  w ;  this  does  not  exactly  apply 
to  the  lioness,  which  would  rather  be  designated  by  the  term 
HJD?.)  The  roar  is  succeeded  by  a  low  growl  (ndham,  fremere), 
when  a  lion  is  preparing  to  fall  upon  its  prey.1  And  so  the 
prophet  hears  a  low  and  ominous  murmur  in  the  army,  which 
is  now  ready  for  battle.  But  he  also  sees  immediately  after- 
wards how  the  enemy  seizes  its  booty  and  carries  it  irrecoverably 
away :  literally,  u  how  he  causes  it  to  escape,"  i.e.  not  "  lets  it 
slip  in  cruel  sport,"  as  Luzzatto  interprets  it,  but  carries  it  to  a 
place  of  safety  (Mic.  vi.  14).  The  prey  referred  to  is  Judah. 
It  also  adds  to  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  character  of  the 
prophecy,  that  the  prophet  never  mentions  Judah.  In  the 
following  verse  also  (ver.  30)  the  object  is  still  suppressed,  as 
if  the  prophet  could  not  let  it  pass  his  lips.  Ver.- 30.  "  And 
it  utters  a  deep  roar  over  it  in  that  day  like  the  roaring  of  the 
sea:  and  it  looks  to  the  earth,  and  behold  darkness,  tribulation, 
and  light;  it  becomes  night  over  it  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  The 
subject  to  "roars"  is  the  mass  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  the  expres- 
sions u  over  it"  and  "  it  looks"  (nibbat ;  the  niphal,  which  is  only 

1  In  Arabic,  en-nehem  is  used  to  signify  greediness  (see  Ali's  Proverbs, 
No.  16). 
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met  with  here,  in  the  place  of  the  Mpldl)  the  prophet  has  in 
his  mind  the  nation  of  Judali,  upon  which  the  enemy  falls  with 
the  roar  of  the  ocean — that  is  to  say,  overwhelming  it  like  a 
sea.  And  when  the  people  of  Judah  look  to  the  earth,  i.e.  to 
their  own  land,  darkness  alone  presents  itself,  and  darkness 
which  has  swallowed  up  all  the  smiling  and  joyous  aspect  which 
it  had  before.  And  what  then?  The  following  words,  tzar 
vaor,  have  been  variously  rendered,  viz.  "  moon  (=  sahar)  and 
sun"  by  the  Jewish  expositors,  "  stone  and  flash,"  i.e.  hail  and 
thunder-storm,  by  Drechsler;  but  such  renderings  as  these, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
ordinary  usage  of  the  language.  And  the  separation  of  the 
two  words,  so  that  the  one  closes  a  sentence  and  the  other 
commences  a  fresh  one  (e.g.  "  darkness  of  tribulation,  and  the 
sun  becomes  dark"),  which  is  adopted  by  Hitzig,  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  and  others,  is  opposed  to  the  impression  made  by  the 
two  monosyllables,  and  sustained  by  the  pointing,  that  they  are 
connected  together.  The  simplest  explanation  is  one  which 
takes  the  word  tzar  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  tribulation  or  oppres- 
sion, and  'or  in  its  ordinary  sense  of  light,  and  which  connects 
the  two  words  closely  together.  And  this  is  the  case  with  the 
rendering  given  above  :  tzar  vaor  are  "  tribulation  and  bright- 
ening up,"  one  following  the  other  and  passing  over  into  the 
other,  like  morning  and  night  (ch.  xxi.  12).  This  pair  of 
words  forms  an  interjectional  clause,  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  when  the  predicted  darkness  had  settled  upon  the  land  of 
Judah,  this  would  not  be  the  end;  but  there  would  still  follow 
an  alternation  of  anxiety  and  glimmerings  of  hope,  until  at  last 
it  had  become  altogether  dark  in  the  cloudy  sky  over  all  the 
land  of  Judah  Cariphim,  the  cloudy  sky,  is  only  met  with  here ; 
it  is  derived  from  'draph,  to  drop  or  trickle,  hence  also  'ardphel : 
the  suffix  points  back  to  ladretz,  eretz  denoting  sometimes  the 
earth  as  a  whole,  and  at  other  times  the  land  as  being  part 
of  the  earth).  The  prophet  here  predicts  that,  before  utter 
ruin  has  overtaken  Judah,  sundry  approaches  will  be  made 
towards  this,  within  which  a  divine  deliverance  will  appear  again 
and  again.  Grace  tries  and  tries  again  and  again,  until  at  last 
the  measure  of  iniquity  is  full,  and  the  time  of  repentance 
past.  The  history  of  the  nation  of  Judah  proceeded  according 
to  this  law  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Komans. 
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The  Assyrian  troubles,  and  the  miraculous  light  of  divine 
help  which  arose  in  the  destruction  of  the  military  power  of 
Sennacherib,  were  only  the  foreground  of  this  mournful  but 
yet  ever  and  anon  hopeful  course  of  history,  which  terminated 
in  utter  darkness,  that  has  continued  now  for  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years. 

This  closes  the  third  prophetic  address.  It  commences 
with  a  parable  which  contains  the  history  of  Israel  in  mice, 
and  closes  with  an  emblem  which  symbolizes  the  gradual  but 
yet  certain  accomplishment  of  the  judicial,  penal  termination 
of  the  parable.  This  third  address,  therefore,  is  as  complete 
in  itself  as  the  second  was.  The  kindred  allusions  are  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  sameness  of  the  historical  basis  and 
arena.  During  the  course  of  the  exposition,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  evident  and  certain  that  it  relates  to  the  time 
of  Uzziah  and  Jotham, — a  time  of  peace,  of  strength,  and 
wealth,  but  also  of  pride  and  luxury.  The  terrible  slaughter 
of  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war,  which  broke  out  at  the  end  of 
Jotham' s  reign,  and  the  varied  complications  which  king  Ahaz 
introduced  between  Judah  and  the  imperial  worldly  power, 
and  which  issued  eventually  in  the  destruction  of  the  former 
kingd.om, — those  five  marked  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  or  great  empires,  to  which  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitish  war  was  the  prelude, — were  still  hidden  from  the 
prophet  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  The  description  of  the 
great  mass  of  people  that  was  about  to  roll  over  Judah  from 
afar  is  couched  in  such  general  terms,  so  undefined  and  misty, 
that  all  we  can  say  is,  that  everything  that  was  to  happen  to  the 
people  of  God  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  power  during  the 
five  great  and  extended  periods  of  judgment  that  were  now  so 
soon  to  commence  (viz.  the  Assyrian,  the  Chaldean,  the  Persian, 
the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman),  was  here  unfolding  itself  out  of 
the  mist  of  futurity,  and  presenting  itself  to  the  prophet's  eye. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  character  of  the  prophecy  changed 
in  this  respect.  It  was  then  that  the  eventful  relation,  in  which 
Israel  stood  to  the  imperial  power,  generally  assumed  its  first 
concrete  shape  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  relation  to  Asshur 
(Assyria).  And  from  that  time  forth  the  imperial  power  in 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet  is  no  longer  a  majestic  thing  without 
a  name ;  but  although  the  notion  of  the  imperial  power  was 
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nut  yet  embodied  in  Asshur,  it  was  called  Asshur,  and  Asshur 
stood  as  its  representative.     It  also  necessarily  follows  from 
this,   that  eh.  ii.-iv.   and  v.   belong  to  the  times  anterior  to 
Aha/,  i.e.  to  those  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham.     But  several  diffe- 
rent questions  suggest  themselves  here.     If  ch.  ii.-iv.  and  v. 
were  uttered  under  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  how  could  Isaiah  benin 
with  a  promise  (ch.  ii.  1-4)  which  is  repeated  word  for  word 
in  Mic.  iv.  1  sqq.,  where  it  is  the  direct  antithesis  to  ch.  hi. 
12,  which  was  uttered  by  Micah,  according  to  Jer.  xxvi.  18,  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah  ?     Again,  if  we  consider  the  advance 
apparent  in  the  predictions  of  judgment  from  the  general  ex- 
pressions with  which  they  commence  in  ch.  i.  to  the  close  of 
ch.  v.,  in  what  relation  does  the  address  in  ch.  i.  stand  to 
ch.  ii.-iv.  and  v.,  inasmuch  as  vers.   7-9   are  not   ideal  (as 
we  felt   obliged  to    maintain,  in  opposition  to    Caspari),   but 
have  a  distinct  historical  reference,  and  therefore  at  any  rate 
presuppose   the  Syro-Ephraimitish   war?     And  lastly,  if  ch. 
vi.  does  really  relate,  as  it  apparently  does,  to  the  call  of  Isaiah 
to  the  prophetic  office,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  singular  fact, 
that  three  prophetic  addresses  precede  the  history  of  his  call, 
which  ought  properly  to  stand  at  the  commencement  of  the 
book  ?      Drechsler  and  Caspari  have  answered  this  question 
lately,  by  maintaining  that  ch.  vi.  does  not  contain  an  ac- 
count of  the  call  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetic  office,  but  simply  of 
the  call  of  the  prophet,  who  was  already  installed  in  that  office, 
to  one  particular  mission.     The  proper  heading  to  be  adopted 
for  ch.  vi.  would  therefore  be,  "  The  ordination  of  the  prophet 
as  the   preacher   of   the   judgment  of   hardening  ;"    and  ch. 
i.-v.  would  contain  warning  reproofs  addressed  by  the  prophet 
to  the  people,  who  were  fast  ripening  for  this  judgment  of 
hardening  (reprobation),  for  the  purpose  of  calling  them  to 
repentance.      The   final   decision  was   still   trembling   in   the 
balance.     But  the  call  to  repentance  was  fruitless,  and  Israel 
hardened  itself.     And  now  that  the  goodness  of  God  had  tried 
in  vain  to  lead  the  people  to  repentance,  *and  the  long-suffering 
of  God  had  been  wantonly  abused  by  the  people,  Jehovah 
Himself  would  harden  them.     Looked  at  in  this  light,  ch.  vi. 
stands  in  its  true  historical  place.    It  contains  the  divine  sequel 
to  that  portion  of   Isaiah's  preaching,  and  of  the  prophetic 
preaching  generally,  by  which  it  had  been   preceded.     But 
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true  as  it  is  that  the  whole  of  the  central  portion  of  Israel's 
history,  which  lay  midway  between  the  commencement  and 
the  close,  was  divided  in  half  by  the  contents  of  ch.  vi.,  and 
that  the  distinctive  importance  of  Isaiah  as  a  prophet  arose 
especially  from  the  fact  that  he  stood  upon  the  boundary 
between  these  two  historic  halves ;  there  are  serious  objections 
which  present  themselves  to  such  an  explanation  of  ch.  vi. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  this  distinctive  importance  may 
have  been  given  to  Isaiah's  official  position  at  his  very  first 
call.  And  what  Umbreit  says  —  namely,  that  ch.  vi.  must 
make  the  impression  upon  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  it 
relates  to  the  prophet's  inaugural  vision  —  cannot  really  be 
denied.  But  the  position  in  which  ch.  vi.  stands  in  the  book 
itself  must  necessarily  produce  a  contrary  impression,  unless 
it  can  be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way.  Nevertheless  the 
impression  still  remains  (just  as  at  ch.  i.  7-9),  and  recurs 
again  and  again.  We  will  therefore  proceed  to  ch.  vi.  without 
attempting  to  efface  it.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  discover 
some  other  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  enigmatical  position 
of  ch.  vi.  in  relation  to  what  precedes. 

THE  PROPHET'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  OWN  DIVINE  MISSION. — 

CHAP.  VI. 

The  time  of  the  occurrence  here  described,  viz.  "  the  year 
that  king  Uzziah  (Uziyahu)  died"  was  of  importance  to  the 
prophet.  The  statement  itself,  in  the  naked  form  in  which  it 
is  here  introduced,  is  much  more  emphatic  than  if  it  com- 
menced with  "it  came  to  pass"  (vaylii;  cf.  Ex.  xvi.  6, 
Prov.  xxiv.  17).  It  was  the  year  of  Uzziah' s  death,  not  the 
first  year  of  Jotham's  reign ;  that  is  to  say,  Uzziah  was  still 
reifrninor,  although  his  death  was  near  at  hand.  If  this  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  words  are  to  be  understood,  then,  even  if 
the  chapter  before  us  contains  an  account  of  Isaiah's  first  call, 
the  heading  to  ch.  i.,  which  dates  the  ministry  of  the  prophet 
from  the  time  of  Uzziah,  is  quite  correct,  inasmuch  as,  although 
his  public  ministry  under  Uzziah  was  very  short,  this  is  properly 
to  be  included,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  importance,  but 
as  inaugurating  a  new  era  (lit.  "  an  epoch-making  beginning"). 
But  is  it  not  stated  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  22,  that  Isaiah  wrote  a 
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historical  work  embracing  the  whole  of  Uzziah' a  reign?     Un- 
questionably; bu!  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that  he 
tnmenced  his  ministry  long  before  the  death  of  Uzziah.    If 

liab  received  his  call  in  the  year  that  Uzziah  died,  this 
historical  work  contained  a  retrospective  view  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Uzziah,  the  close  of  which  coincided  with  the  call  of 
the  prophetic  author,  which  made  a  deep  incision  into  the 
history  of  Israel.  Uzziah  reigned  fifty-two  years  (809-758 
B.C.).  This  lengthened  period  wras  just  the  same  to  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  as  the  shorter  age  of  Solomon  to  that  of  all 
Israel,  viz.  a  time  of  vigorous  and  prosperous  peace,  in  which 
the  nation  was  completely  overwhelmed  with  manifestations  of 
divine  love.  But  the  riches  of  divine  goodness  had  no  more 
influence  upon  it,  than  the  troubles  through  which  it  had  passed 
before.  And  now  the  eventful  change  took  place  in  the  relation 
between  Israel  and  Jehovah,  of  which  Isaiah  was  chosen  to  be 
the  instrument  before  and  above  all  other  prophets.  The  year 
in  which  all  this  occurred  was  the  year  of  Uzziah' s  death.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  Israel  as  a  people  was  given  up  to  hard- 
ness of  heart,  and  as  a  kingdom  and  country  to  devastation 
and  annihilation  by  the  imperial  power  of  the  world.  How- 
significant  a  fact,  as  Jerome  observes  in  connection  with  this 
passage,  that  the  year  of  Uzziah' s  death  should  be  the  year  in 
which  Romulus  was  born ;  and  that  it  was  only  a  short  time 
after  the  death  of  Uzziah  (viz.  754  B.C.  according  to  Varro's 
chronology)  that  Rome  itself  was  founded !  The  national 
glory  of  Israel  died  out  with  king  Uzziah,  and  has  never  re- 
vived to  this  day. 

In  that  year,  says  the  prophet,  "  /  saw  the  Lord  of  all 
sitting  upon  a  high  and  exalted  throne,  and  His  borders  filling  the 
temple."  Isaiah  saiv,  and  that  not  when  asleep  and  dreaming ; 
but  God  gave  him,  when  awake,  an  insight  into  the  invisible 
world,  by  opening  an  inner  sense  for  the  supersensuous,  whilst 
the  action  of  the  outer  senses  was  suspended,  and  by  condensing 
the  supersensuous  into  a  sensuous  form,  on  account  of  the  com- 
posite nature  of  man  and  the  limits  of  his  present  state.  This 
was  the  mode  of  revelation  peculiar  to  an  ecstatic  vision  (eV 
iKcrrdaei,  Eng.  ver.  "  in  a  trance,"  or  iv  TrvevjiarL,  Ci  in  the 
spirit").  Isaiah  is  here  carried  up  into  heaven  ;  for  although 
in  other  instances  it  was  undoubtedly  the  earthly  temple  wThich 
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was  presented  to  a  prophet's  view  in  an  ecstatic  vision  (Amos 
ix.  1 ;  Ezek.  viii.  3,  x.  4,  5 ;  cf.  Acts  xxii.  17),  yet  here,  as  the 
description  which  follows  clearly  proves,  the  "  high  and  exalted 
throne"1  is  the  heavenly  antitype  of  the  earthly  throne  which 
was  formed  by  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  and  the  "temple" 
(Jwcdl :  lit.  a  spacious  hall,  the  name  given  to  the  temple  as  the 
palace  of  God  the  King)  is  the  temple  in  heaven,  as  in  Ps. 
xi.  4,  xviii.  7,  xxix.  9,  and  many  other  passages.  There  the 
prophet  sees  the  Sovereign  Ruler,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  render 
the  noun,  which  is  formed  from  'ddan  =  dun,  "  the  Lord  of  all" 
(All-herrn,  sovereign  or  absolute  Lord),  seated  upon  the  throne, 
and  in  human  form  (Ezek.  i.  2Q),  as  is  proved  by  the  robe  with 
a  train,  whose  flowing  ends  or  borders  (fimbria?:  shulim,  as  in 
Ex.  xxviii.  33,  34)  filled  the  hall.  The  Sept.,  Targum,  Vulgate, 
etc.,  have  dropped  the  figure  of  the  robe  and  train,  as  too 
anthropomorphic.  But  John,  in  his  Gospel,  is  bold  enough  to 
say  that  it  was  Jesus  whose  glory  Isaiah  saw  (John  xii.  41). 
And  truly  so,  for  the  incarnation  of  God  is  the  truth  embodied 
in  all  the  scriptural  anthropomorphisms,  and  the  name  of 
Jesus  is  the  manifested  mystery  of  the  name  Jehovah.  The 
heavenly  temple  is  that  super-terrestrial  place,  which  Jehovah 
transforms  into  heaven  and  a  temple,  by  manifesting  Himself 
there  to  angels  and  saints.  But  whilst  He  manifests  His  glory 
there,  He  is  obliged  also  to  veil  it,  because  created  beings  are 
unable  to  bear  it.  But  that  which  veils  His  glory  is  no  less 
splendid,  than  that  portion  of  it  which  is  revealed.  And  this 
was  the  truth  embodied  for  Isaiah  in  the  lono-  robe  and  train. 
He  saw  the  Lord,  and  what  more  he  saw  was  the  all-filling 
robe  of  the  indescribable  One.  As  far  as  the  eye  of  the  seer 
could  look  at  first,  the  ground  was  covered  by  this  splendid  robe. 
There  was  consequently  no  room  for  any  one  to  stand.  And 
the  vision  of  the  seraphim  is  in  accordance  with  this.  Ver.  2. 
"Above  it  stood  seraphim:  each  one  had  six  wings ;  with  two  he 
covered  his  face,  and  with  two  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  two 
he  did  fly."  We  must  not  render  v  ?Wpn  "  near  him  ; "  for 
although  by  or  bv'O  is  applied  to  a  person  standing  near  or  over 
against  another  who  is  sitting  down  (Ex.  xviii.  13 ;  Jer. 
xxx vi.  21 ;  compare  2  Chron.  xxvi.  19,  where  the  latter  is  used 

1  It  is  to  this,  and  not  to  'Adonai,  as  the  Targum  and  apparently  the 
accents  imply,  that  the  words  '*  high  and  exalted"  refer. 
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to  signify  "  <nor  against"  tlie  altar  of  incense),  and  is  used  in 
this  sense  to  denote  the  attitude  of  spirits  (Job  i.  G ;  1  Kings 
wii.   19  ;  Zech.  vi.   5),   and  even  of  men  (Zech.  iv.   14),  in 
relation  to  God  when  seated  on  His  throne,  in  which  case  it 
cannot  possibly  be  employed  in  the  sense  of  "  towering  above;" 
yet  6  'VS?,  the  strongest  expression  for  supra,  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  any  other  than  a  literal  sense  here ;  for  which  reason 
Rashi  and  the  Targums  understand  it  as  signifying  "above  in 
the  attitude  of  service,"  and  the  accentuation  apparently,  though 
erroneously,  implies  this  (Luzzatto).     What  Isaiah  meant  bv 
this  standing  above,  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  which  the 
seraphim  are  said  to  have  made  of  their  wings.     The  imperfects 
do  not  describe  what  they  were  accustomed  to  do  (Bottcher  and 
others),  but  what  the  seer  saw  them  do :  with  two  of  their  six 
wings  he  saw  them  fly.  Thus  they  stood  flying,  i.e.  they  hovered 
or  soared  (cf.  Num.  xiv.  14),  as  both  the  earth  and  stars  are 
said  to  stand,  although  suspended  in  space  (Job  xxvi.  7).     The 
seraphim  would  not  indeed  tower  above  the  head  of  Him  that 
sat  upon  the  throne,  but  they  hovered  above  the  robe  belonging 
to  Him  with  which  the  hall  was  filled,  sustained  by  two  ex- 
tended wings,  and  covering  their  faces  with  two  other  wings  in 
their  awe  at  the  divine  glory  (Targ.  ne  videant),  and  their  feet 
with  two  others,  in  their  consciousness  of  the  depth  at  which 
the  creature  stands  below  the  Holiest  of  all  (Targ.  ne  videantur), 
just  as  the  cherubim  are  described  as  veiling  their  bodies  in 
Ezek.  i.  11.    This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Scriptures  in  which 
the  seraphim  are  mentioned.     According  to  the  orthodox  view, 
which  originated  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  they  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  nine  choirs  of  angels,  the  first  rank  consisting 
of  seraphim,  cherubim,  and  throni.     And  this  is  not  without 
support,  if  we  compare  the  cherubim  mentioned  in  Ezekiel, 
which  carried  the  chariot  of  the  divine  throne ;  whereas  here 
the  seraphim  are  said  to  surround  the  seat  on  which  the  Lord 
was  enthroned.     In  any  case,  the  seraphim  and  cherubim  were 
heavenly  beings  of  different  kinds;  and  there  is  no  weight  in 
the  attempts  made  by  Hendewerk  and  Stickel  to  prove  that  they 
are  one  and  the  same.     And  certainly  the  name  seraphim  does 
not  signify  merely  spirits  as  such,  but  even,  if  not  the  highest  of 
all,  yet  a  distinct  order  from  the  rest ;  for  the  Scriptures  really 
teach  that  there  are  gradations  in  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of 
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heaven.  Nor  were  they  mere  symbols  or  fanciful  images,  as 
Hiivernick  imagines,  but  real  spiritual  beings,  who  visibly  ap- 
peared to  the  prophet,  and  that  in  a  form  corresponding  to  their 
own  supersensuous  being,  and  to  the  design  of  the  whole  trans- 
action. Whilst  these  seraphim  hovered  above  on  both  sides  of 
Him  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  therefore  formed  two  opposite 
choirs,  each  ranged  in  a  semicircle,  they  presented  antiphonal 
worship  to  Him  that  sat  upon  the  throne. 

Ver.  3.  "  And  one  cried  to  the  other,  and  said,  Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  Jehovah  of  hosts :  filling  the  whole  earth  is  His  glory" 
The  meaning  is  not  that  they  all  lifted  up  their  voice  in  con- 
cert at  one  and  the  same  time  (just  as  in  Ps.  xlii.  8  el  is  not 
used  in  this  sense,  viz.  as  equivalent  to  cneged),  but  that  there 
was  a  continuous  and  unbroken  antiphonal  song.  One  set 
commenced,  and  the  others  responded,  either  repeating  the 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  or  following  with  u  filling  the  whole  earth  is 
His  glory"  Isaiah  heard  this  antiphonal  or  "  hypophonal "  song 
of  the  seraphim,  not  merely  that  he  might  know  that  the  unin- 
terrupted worship  of  God  was  their  blessed  employment,  but 
because  it  was  with  this  doxology  as  with  the  doxologies  of 
the  Apocalypse,  it  had  a  certain  historical  significance  in 
common  with  the  whole  scene.  God  is  in  Himself  the  Holy 
One  (kddosh),  i.e.  the  separate  One,  beyond  or  above  the 
world,  true  light,  spotless  purity,  the  perfect  One.  His  glory 
(cdbod)  is  His  manifested  holiness,  as  Oetinger  and  Bengel 
express  it,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  His  holiness  is  His  veiled 
or  hidden  glory.  The  design  of  all  the  work  of  God  is  that 
His  holiness  should  become  universally  manifest,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  that  His  glory  should  become  the  fulness  of  the 
whole  earth  (ch.  xi.  9  ;  Num.  xiv.  21 ;  Hab.  ii.  14).  This 
design  of  the  work  of  God  stands  before  God  as  eternally 
present ;  and  the  seraphim  also  have  it  ever  before  them  in  its 
ultimate  completion,  as  the  theme  of  their  song  of  praise.  But 
Isaiah  was  a  man  living  in  the  very  midst  of  the  history  that 
was  moving  on  towards  this  goal ;  and  the  cry  of  the  seraphim, 
in  the  precise  form  in  which  it  reached  him,  showed  him  to 
what  it  would  eventually  come  on  earth,  whilst  the  heavenly 
shapes  that  were  made  visible  to  him  helped  him  to  understand 
the  nature  of  that  divine  glory  with  which  the  earth  was  to  be 
filled.     The  whole  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  contains  traces  of  the 
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impression  made  by  this  ecstatic  vision.  The  favourite  name 
of  God  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  viz.  "  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel"  (kedo$h  Yisrael),  is  the  echo  of  this  seraphic  sanctus ; 
and  the  fact  that  this  name  already  occurs  with  such  marked 
preference  on  the  part  of  the  prophet  in  the  addresses  contained 
in  ch.  i.  2-iv.  5,  supports  the  view  that  Isaiah  is  here  describing 
his  own  first  call.  All  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  carry  this  name 
of  God  as  their  stamp.  It  occurs  twenty-nine  times  (including 
ch.  x.  17,  xliii.  15,  xlix.  7),  viz.  twelve  times  in  ch.  i.-xxxix.,  and 
seventeen  times  in  ch.  xj.-lxvi.  As  Luzzatto  has  well  observed, 
"  the  prophet,  as  if  with  a  presentiment  that  the  authenticity 
of  the  second  part  of  his  book  would  be  disputed,  has  stamped 
both  parts  with  this  name  of  God,  '  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,' 
as  if  with  his  own  seal."  The  only  other  passages  in  which 
the  word  occurs,  are  three  times  in  the  Psalms  (Ps.  lxxi.  22, 
lxxviii.  41,  lxxxix.  19),  and  twice  in  Jeremiah  (Jer.  1.  29,  li.  5), 
and  that  not  without  an  allusion  to  Isaiah.  It  forms  an  essential 
part  of  Isaiah's  distinctive  prophetic  signature.  And  here  we 
are  standing  at  the  source  from  which  it  sprang.  But  did  this 
thrice-holy  refer  to  the  triune  God  ?  Knobel  contents  himself 
with  saying  that  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  word  "  holy" 
serves  to  give  it  the  greater  emphasis.  No  doubt  men  are 
accustomed  to  say  three  times  what  they  wish  to  say  in  an 
exhaustive  and  satisfying  manner ;  for  three  is  the  number  of 
expanded  unity,  of  satisfied  and  satisfying  development,  of  the 
key-note  extended  into  the  chord.  But  why  is  this?  The 
Pythagoreans  said  that  numbers  were  the  first  principle  of  all 
things ;  but  the  Scriptures,  according  to  which  God  created  the 
world  in  twice  three  days  by  ten  mighty  words,  and  completed 
it  in  seven  days,  teach  us  that  God  is  the  first  principle  of  all 
numbers.  The  fact  that  three  is  the  number  of  developed  and 
yet  self-contained  unity,  has  its  ultimate  ground  in  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  the  number  of  the  trinitarian  process ;  and 
consequently  the  trilogy  (trisagion)  of  the  seraphim  (like  that 
of  the  cherubim  in  Rev.  iv.  8),  whether  Isaiah  was  aware  of  it 
or  no,  really  pointed  in  the  distinct  consciousness  of  the  spirits 
themselves  to  the  triune  God. 

When  Isaiah  heard  this,  he  stood  entranced  at  the  farthest 
possible  distance  from  Him  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  namely, 
under  the  door  of  the  heavenly  palace  or  temple.     What  he 
VOL.  i.  n 
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still  further  felt  and  saw,  he  proceeds  to  relate  in  ver.  4 : 
u  And  the  foundations  of  the  thresholds  shook  with  the  voice  of 
them  that  cried;  and  the  house  became  full  of  smoke"  By 
'ammoth  hassippim,  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  others 
understand  the  posts  of  the  lintels,  the  supporting  beams  of  the 
superliminaria,  which  closed  the  doorway  at  the  top.  But  as 
saph  is  only  used  in  other  places  to  signify  the  threshold  and 
porch  (limen  and  vestibulum),  'ammoth  hassippim  must  be  un- 
derstood here  in  the  (perfectly  appropriate)  sense  of  "  the 
foundations  of  the  thresholds "  i^ammdh,  which  bears  the  same 
relation  to  ON,  mother,  as  matrix  to  mater,  is  used  to  denote  the 
receptive  basis  into  which  the  door-steps  with  their  plugs  were 
inserted,  like  the  talmudic  ammetdh  derechayydh,  the  frame  or 
box  of  the  hand-mill  (Berachoth  186),  and  ammoth  megerah, 
the  wood- work  which  runs  along  the  back  of  the  saw  and  keeps 
it  firmly  extended  (Kelim  21,  3);  compare  the  "  Schrauben- 
mutter"  literally  screw-mother,  or  female  screw,  which  receives 
and  holds  the  cylindrical  screw).  Every  time  that  the  choir  of 
seraphim  (K"?.ipn  •  'compare  such  collective  singulars  as  hd'oreb, 
the  ambush,  in  Josh.  viii.  19  ;  hechdlutz,  the  men  of  war,  in  Josh, 
vi.  7,  etc.)  began  their  song,  the  support  of  the  threshold  of  the 
porch  in  which  Isaiah  was  standing  trembled.  The  building  was 
seized  with  reverential  awe  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  in 
its  deepest  foundations  :  for  in  the  blessed  state  beyond,  nothing 
stands  immoveable  or  unsusceptible  in  relation  to  the  spirits  there; 
but  all  things  form^  as  it  were,  the  accidentia  of  their  free  per- 
sonality, yielding  to  their  impressions,  and  voluntarily  following 
them  in  all  their  emotions.  The  house  was  also  "filled  with 
smoke"  Many  compare  this  with  the  similar  occurrence  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings 
viii.  10)  ;  but  Drechsler  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  two  cases 
are  not  parallel,  for  there  God  simply  attested  His  own  presence 
by  the  cloud  of  smoke  behind  which  He  concealed  Himself, 
whereas  here  there  was  no  need  of  any  such  self-attestation. 
Moreover,  in  this  instance  God  does  not  dwell  in  the  cloud  and 
thick  darkness,  whilst  the  smoke  is  represented  as  the  effect  of 
the  songs  of  praise  in  which  the  seraphim  have  joined,  and  not 
of  the  presence  of  God.  The  smoke  arose  from  the  altar  of 
incense  mentioned  in  ver.  6.  But  when  Drechsler  says  that 
it  was  the  prayers  of  saints  (as  in  Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3,  4),  which 
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ascended  to  the  Lord  in  the  smoke,  this  is  a  thought  which 
is  quite  out  of  place  here.  The  smoke  was  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  seraphs'  song  of  praise. 

This  begins  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  name  seraphim,  which 
may  help  us  to  decipher  it.  The  name  cannot  possibly  be 
connected  with  sdraph,  a  snake  (Sanscr.  sarpa,  Lat.  serpens) ; 
and  to  trace  the  word  to  a  verb  sdraph  in  the  sense  of  the 
Arabic  'sarafa  (sarufa),  to  tower  high,  to  be  exalted,  or  highly 
honoured  (as  Gesenius,  Hengstenberg,  Hofmann,  and  others 
have  done),  yields  a  sense  which  does  not  very  strongly  com- 
mend itself.  On  the  other  hand,  to  follow  Knobel,  who  reads 
shdrdthim  (worshippers  of  God),  and  thus  presents  the  Lexicon 
with  a  new  word,  and  to  pronounce  the  word  seraphim  a  copyist's 
error,  would  be  a  rash  concession  to  the  heaven-storming  omni- 
potence which  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  ink  of  a  German 
scholar.  It  is  hardly  admissible,  however,  to  interpret  the 
name  as  signifying  directly  spirits  of  light  or  fire,  since  the  true 
meaning  of  sdraph  is  not  urere  (to  burn),  but  comburere  (to  set 
on  fire  or  burn  up).  Umbreit  endeavours  to  do  justice  to  this 
transitive  meaning  by  adopting  the  explanation  "  fiery  beings," 
by  which  all  earthly  corruption  is  opposed  and  destroyed.  The 
vision  itself,  however,  appears  to  point  to  a  much  more  dis- 
tinctive and  special  meaning  in  the  name,  which  only  occurs 
in  this  passage  of  Isaiah.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  upon 
this  point  presently. 

The  seer,  who  was  at  first  overwhelmed  and  intoxicated  by 
the  majestic  sight,  now  recovers  his  self-consciousness.  Ver.  5. 
"  Then  said  7,  Woe  to  me!  for  lam  lost;  for  lam  a  man  of  unclean 
lips ,  and  I  am  dwelling  among  a  people  of  unclean  lips :  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts."  That  a  man  cannot 
see  God  without  dying  is  true  in  itself,  and  was  an  Old  Testa- 
ment conviction  throughout  (Ex.  xxxiii.  20,  etc.).  He  must 
die,  because  the  holiness  of  God  is  to  the  sinner  a  consuming 
fire  (ch.  xxxiii.  14)  ;  and  the  infinite  distance  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  a 
prostrating  effect,  which  even  the  seraphim  could  not  resist 
without  veiling  their  faces.  Isaiah  therefore  regarded  himself 
as  lost  (nidmethiy  like  okooiXa,  perii,  a  preterite  denoting  the  fact 
which,  although  not  outwardly  completed,  is  yet  effected  so  far 
as  a  man's  own  consciousness  is  concerned),  and  all  the  more 
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because  he  himself  was  of  unclean  lips,  and  he  was  also  a 
member  of  a  nation  of  unclean  lips.  The  unholiness  of  his 
own  person  was  doubled,  in  consequence  of  the  closeness  of  the 
natural  connection,  by  the  unholiness  of  the  nation  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  designates  this  unholiness  as  uncleanness  of 
lips,  because  he  found  himself  transported  into  the  midst  of 
choirs  of  beings  who  were  praising  the  Lord  with  pure  lips ; 
and  he  calls  the  King  Jehovah,  because,  although  he  had  not 
seen  Jehovah  face  to  face,  he  had  seen  the  throne,  and  the  all- 
filling  robe,  and  the  seraphim  who  surrounded  and  did  homage 
to  Him  that  sat  upon  the  throne  ;  and  therefore,  as  he  had  seen 
the  heavenly  King  in  His  revealed  majesty,  he  describes  the 
scene  according  to  the  impression  that  he  had  received.  But  to 
stand  here  in  front  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  exalted  King,  to 
whom  everything  does  homage,  and  to  be  obliged  to  remain 
mute  in  the  consciousness  of  deep  uncleanness,  excited  within 
him  the  annihilating  anguish  of  self-condemnation.  And  this 
is  expressed  in  the  confession  made  by  the  contrite  seer. 

This  confession  was  followed  by  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins, 
of  which  he  received  an  attestation  through  a  heavenly  sacra- 
ment, and  which  was  conveyed  to  him  through  the  medium  of 
a  seraphic  absolution.  Vers.  6,  7.  "  And  one  of  the  seraphim  flew 
to  me  with  a  red-hot  coal  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  with 
the  tongs  from  the  altar.  And  he  touched  my  mouth  with  it,  and 
said,  Behold,  this  hath  touched  thy  lips,  and  thine  iniquity  is  taken 
avmy  ;  and  so  thy  sin  is  expiated"  One  of  the  beings  hovering 
round  the  Lord  (there  were,  therefore,  a  large  and  indefinite 
number)  flew  to  the  altar  of  incense, — the  heavenly  original  of 
the  altar  of  incense  in  the  earthly  temple,  which  was  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  Most  Holy  Place, — and  took  from  this  altar 
a  ritzpdh,  i.e.  either  a  red-hot  stone  (Vulg.  calculum,  Ar.  radfe 
or  radafe),  or,  according  to  the  prevailing  tradition,  a  red-hot 
coal  (yid.  rdtzeph  =  rdshaph,  to  scatter  sparks,  sparkle,  or  glow  : 
syn.  gacheleth),  and  that  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  because  even  a 
seraph's  hand  cannot  touch  the  vessels  consecrated  to  God,  or 
the  sacrifices  that  belong  to  Him.  With  this  red-hot  coal  he 
flew  to  Isaiah,  and  having  touched  his  mouth  with  it,  i.e.  that 
member  of  his  body  of  whose  uncleanness  he  had  more  espe- 
cially complained  (cf.  Jer.  i.  9,  where  the  prophet's  mouth  is 
touched  by  Jehovah's  hand,  and  made  eloquent  in  consequence), 
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he  assured  him  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  which  coincided 
with  the  application  of  this  sacramental  sign.  The  Vav  con- 
nects together  what  is  affirmed  by  ndga  (hath  touched)  and  sdr 
(a  taker  away)  as  being  simultaneous ;  the  zeli  (this)  points  as 
a  neuter  to  the  red-hot  coal.  The  future  tecuppdr  is  a  future 
consec,  separated  by  Vav  conversive  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  subject  into  greater  prominence  ;  as  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible that  the  removal  of  guilt  should  be  thought  of  as  immediate 
and  momentary,  and  the  expiation  as  occurring  gradually.  The 
fact  that  the  guilt  was  taken  away  was  the  very  proof  that  the 
expiation  was  complete.  Cipper,  with  the  "  sin  "  in  the  accusa- 
tive, or  governed  by  ?JJ,  signifies  to  cover  it  up,  extinguish,  or 
destroy  it  (for  the  primary  meaning,  vid.  ch.  xxviii.  18),  so  that 
it  has  no  existence  in  relation  to  the  penal  justice  of  God.  All 
sinful  uncleanness  was  burned  away  from  the  prophet's  mouth. 
The  seraph,  therefore,  did  here  what  his  name  denotes :  he 
burned  up  or  burned  away  (comburit).  He  did  this,  however, 
not  by  virtue  of  his  own  fiery  nature,  but  by  means  of  the  divine 
fire  which  he  had  taken  from  the  heavenly  altar.  As  the  smoke 
which  filled  the  house  came  from  the  altar,  and  arose  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adoration  offered  to  the  Lord  by  the  seraphim, 
not  only  must  the  incense-offering  upon  the  altar  and  this 
adoration  be  closely  connected ;  but  the  fire,  which  revealed 
itself  in  the  smoke  and  consumed  the  incense-offering,  and 
which  must  necessarily  have  been  divine  because  of  its  expia- 
tory power,  was  an  effect  of  the  love  of  God  with  wh'ich  He 
reciprocated  the  offerings  of  the  seraphim.  A  fiery  look  from 
God,  and  that  a  fiery  look  of  pure  love  as  the  seraphim  were 
sinless,  had  kindled  the  sacrifice.  Now,  if  the  fact  that  a  seraph 
absolved  the  seer  by  means  of  this  fire  of  love  is  to  be  taken  as 
an  illustrative  example  of  the  historical  calling  of  the  seraphim, 
they  were  the  vehicles  and  media  of  the  fire  of  divine  love, 
just  as  the  cherubim  in  Ezekiel  are  vehicles  and  media  of 
the  fire  of  divine  wrath.  For  just  as,  in  the  case  before  us, 
a  seraph  takes  the  fire  of  love  from  the  altar;  so  there,  in 
Ezek.  x.  6,  7,  a  cherub  takes  the  fire  of  wrath  from  the  throne- 
chariot.  Consequently  the  cherubim  appear  as  the  vehicles 
and  media  of  the  wrath  which  destroys  sinners,  or  rather  of 
the  divine  doxa,  with  its  fiery  side  turned  towards  the  world ; 
and  the  seraphim  as  the  vehicles  and  media  of  the  love  which 
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destroys  sin,  or  of  the  same  divine  doxa  with  its  light  side 
towards  the  world.1 

When  Isaiah  had  been  thus  absolved,  the  true  object  of  the 
heavenly  scene  was  made  apparent.  Ver.  8.  "  Then  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for 
us?  Then  I  said,  Behold  me  here;  send  me!y  The  plural 
"for  us"  (lanu)  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that, 
in  a  case  of  reflection  or  self-consultation,  the  subject  also  stands 
as  the  object  in  antithesis  to  itself  (as  Hitzig  supposes)  ;  nor  is 
it  a  pluralis  majestatis,  as  Knobel  maintains  ;  nor  is  the  original 
abstract  signification  of  the  plural  hinted  at,  as  Meier  thinks. 
The  plural  is  no  doubt  used  here  with  reference  to  the  seraphim, 
who  formed,  together  with  the  Lord,  one  deliberative  council 
(sod  kedoshim,  Ps.  lxxxix.  8),  as  in  1  Kings  xxii.  19-22,  Dan. 
iv.  14,  etc. ;  just  as,  from  their  very  nature  as  "  sons  of  God  " 
(Vne  Hd-elohim),  they  made  one  family  with  God  their  Creator 
(vid.  Eph.  iii.  15),  all  linked  so  closely  together  that  they  them- 
selves could  be  called  Elohim,  like  God  their  Creator,  just  as 
in  1  Cor.  xii.  12  the  church  of  believers  is  called  Christos,  like 
Christ  its  head.  The  task  for  which  the  right  man  was  sought 
was  not  merely  divine,  but  heavenly  in  the  broadest  sense  :  for 
it  is  not  only  a  matter  in  which  God  Himself  is  interested,  that 
the  earth  should  become  full  of  the  glory  of  God,  but  this  is 
also  an  object  of  solicitude  to  the  spirits  that  minister  unto 
Him.  Isaiah,  whose  anxiety  to  serve  the  Lord  was  no  longer 
suppressed  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  sinfulness,  no  sooner 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  than  he  exclaimed,  in  holy  self- 
consciousness,  "  Behold  me  here  ;  send  me."  It  is  by  no  means 
a  probable  thing,  that  he  had  already  acted  as  a  messenger 
of  God,  or  held  the  office  of  prophet.  For  if  the  joy,  with 
which  he  offered  himself  here  as  the  messenger  of  God,  was 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  of  which  he 
had  received  the  seal ;  the  consciousness  of  his  own  personal 
sinfulness,  and  his  membership  in  a  sinful  nation,  would  certainly 
have  prevented  him  hitherto  from  coming  forward  to  denounce 

1  Seraphic  love  is  the  expression  used  in  the  language  of  the  church  to 
denote  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  holy  Jove  in  the  creature.  The  Syriac  fathers 
regarded  the  burning  coal  as  the  symbol  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  who 
is  often  designated  in  poetry  as  the  "live  or  burning  coal"  (Jcemurto  denurd) : 
DMZ.  1860,  pp.  679,  681. 
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judgment  upon  that  nation.  And  as  the  prophetic  office  as  such 
rested  upon  an  extraordinary  call  from  God,  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed,  that  when  Isaiah  relates  so  extraordinary  a  call  as  this, 
he  is  describing  the  sealing  of  his  prophetic  office,  and  there- 
fore his  own  first  call. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  words  in  which  his  commission  is 
expressed,  and  the  substance  of  the  message. — Vers.  9, 10.  "He 
said,  Go,  and  tell  this  people,  Hear  on,  and  understand  not ;  and 
look  on,  but  perceive  not.     Make  ye  the  heart  of  this  people  greasy, 
and  their  ears  heavy,  and  their  eyes  sticky ;  that  they  may  not  see 
with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  their  heart  under- 
stand, and  they  be  converted,  and  one  heal  them"     u  This  people" 
points  back  to  the  people  of  unclean  lips,  among  whom  Isaiah 
had  complained  of  dwelling,  and  whom  the  Lord  would  not  call 
u  my  people."     It  was  to  go  to  this  people  and  preach  to  them, 
and  therefore  to  be  the  prophet  of  this  people,  that  he  was  called. 
But  how  mournful  does  the  divine  commission  sound !     It  was 
the  terrible  opposite  of  that  seraphic  mission,  which  the  prophet 
had  experienced  in  himself.     The  seraph  had  absolved  Isaiah 
by  the  burning  coal,  that  he  as  prophet  might  not  absolve,  but 
harden  his  people  by  his  word.     They  were  to  hear  and  see,  and 
that  continually  as  the  gerundives  imply  (Ges.  §  131,  3,  b;  Ewald, 
§  280,5),by  having  the  prophet's  preaching  actu  directo  constantly 
before  them ;  but  not  to  their  salvation.     The  two  prohibitory 
expressions,  "understand  not"  and  "perceive  not,"  show  what 
the  result  of  the  prophet's  preaching  was  to  be,  according  to  the 
judicial  will  of  God.     And!  the  imperatives  in  ver.  10  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  simply  instructing  the  prophet  to  tell  the 
people   what  God   had   determined  to  do;  for  the  fact  that 
"  prophets  are  often  said  to  do  what  they  announce  as  about 
to  happen,"  in  proof  of  which  Jer.  i.  10  is  sometimes  quoted 
(cf .  Jer.  xxxi.  28 ;  Hos.  vi.  5 ;  Ezek.  xliii.  3),  has  its  truth  not 
in  a  rhetorical  figure,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  the  divine  word. 
The  prophet  was  the  organ  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  word 
of  God  was  the  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  will  of 
God  is  a  divine  act  that  has  not  yet  become  historical.    For  this 
reason  a  prophet  might  very  well  be  said  to  perform  what  he 
announced  as  about  to  happen  :  God  was  the  causa  efficiens  prin- 
cipalis, the  word  was  the  causa  media,  and  the  prophet  the  causa 
ministerialist     This  is  the  force  of  the  three  imperatives ;  they 
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are  three  figurative  expressions  of  the  idea  of  hardening.  The 
first,  hishmin,  signifies  to  make  fat  (pinguem),  i.e.  without 
susceptibility  or  feeling  for  the  operations  of  divine  grace  (Ps. 
cxix.  70)  ;  the  second,  hicbld,  to  make  heavy,  more  especially 
heavy  or  dull  of  hearing  (ch.  lix.  1)  ;  the  third,  ywn  or  Vpn 
(whence  the  imperative  V^n  or  V^)9  to  smear  thickly,  or  paste 
over,  i.e.  to  put  upon  a  person  what  is  usually  the  result  of 
weak  eyes,  which  become  firmly  closed  by  the  hardening  of 
the  adhesive  substance  secreted  in  the  night.  The  three 
future  clauses,  with  "lest"  (pen),  point  back  to  these  three 
imperatives  in  inverse  order  :  their  spiritual  sight,  spiritual 
hearing,  and  spiritual  feeling  were  to  be  taken  away,  their  eyes 
becoming  blind,  and  their  ears  deaf,  and  their  hearts  being 
covered  over  with  the  grease  of  insensibility.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  futures  the  two  preterites  v  ND"il  2W  affirm 

x  T  |T:  t 

what  might  have  been  the  result  if  this  hardening  had  not 
taken  place,  but  what  would  never  take  place  now.  The  ex- 
pression ?  KB"}  is  used  in  every  other  instance  in  a  transitive 
sense,  "  to  heal  a  person  or  a  disease,"  and  never  in  the  sense  of 
becoming  well  or  being  healed ;  but  in  the  present  instance  it 
acquires  a  passive  sense  from  the  so-called  impersonal  construc- 
tion (Ges.  §  137,  3),  "and  one  heal  it,"  i.e.  "and  it  be  healed:" 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  sense  that  it  is  paraphrased 
in  Mark  iv.  12,  whereas  in  the  three  other  passages  in  which 
the  words  are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  (viz.  Matthew, 
John,  and  Acts)  the  Septuagint  rendering  is  adopted,  "  and  I 
should  heal  them"  (God  Himself  being  taken  as  the  subject). 
The  commission  which  the  prophet  received,  reads  as  though  it 
were  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that  God,  as  the  Good, 
can  only  will  what  is  good.  But  our  earlier  doctrinarians  have 
suggested  the  true  solution,  when  they  affirm  that  God  does  not 
harden  men  positive  aut  effective,  since  His  true  will  and  direct 
work  are  man's  salvation,  but  occasionaliter  et  eventualiter,  since 
the  offers  and  displays  of  salvation  which  man  receives  neces- 
sarily serve  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  sins,  and  judicialiter  so 
far  as  it  is  the  judicial  will  of  God,  that  what  was  originally 
ordained  for  man's  salvation  should  result  after  all  in  judg- 
ment, in  the  case  of  any  man  upon  whom  grace  has  ceased  to 
work,  because  all  its  ways  and  means  have  been  completely 
exhausted.     It  is  not  only  the  loving  will  of  God  which  is 
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good,  but  also  the  wrathful  will  into  which  His  loving  will 
changes,  when  determinately  and  obstinately  resisted.  There 
is  a  self-hardening  in  evil,  which  renders  a  man  thoroughly 
incorrigible,  and  which,  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  his  moral 
behaviour,  is  no  less  a  judicial  punishment  inflicted  by  God, 
than  self-induced  guilt  on  the  part  of  man.  The  two  are 
bound  up  in  one  another,  inasmuch  as  sin  from  its  very  nature 
bears  its  own  punishment,  which  consists  in  the  wrath  of  God 
excited  by  sin.  For  just  as  in  all  the  good  that  men  do,  the 
active  principle  is  the  love  of  God ;  so  in  all  the  harm  that 
they  do,  the  active  principle  is  the  wrath  of  God.  An  evil  act 
in  itself  is  the  result  of  self-determination  proceeding  from  a 
man's  own  will ;  but  evil,  regarded  as  the  mischief  in  which 
evil  acting  quickly  issues,  is  the  result  of  the  inherent  wrath  of 
God,  which  is  the  obverse  of  His  inherent  love ;  and  when  a 
man  hardens  himself  in  evil,  it  is  the  inward  working  of  God's 
peremptory  wrath.  To  this  wrath  Israel  had  delivered  itself  up 
through  its  continued  obstinacy  in  sinning.  And  consequently 
the  Lord  now  proceeded  to  shut  the  door  of  repentance  against 
His  people.  Nevertheless  He  directed  the  prophet  to  preach 
repentance,  because  the  judgment  of  hardness  suspended  over 
the  people  as  a  whole  did  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
salvation  of  individuals. 

Isaiah  heard  with  sighing,  and  yet  with  obedience,  in  what 
the  mission  to  which  he  had  so  cheerfully  offered  himself  was 
to  consist.  Ver.  11a.  "  Then  said  I,  Lord,  how  longV  He 
inquired  how  long  this  service  of  hardening  and  this  state 
of  hardness  were  to  continue, — a  question  forced  from  him  by 
his  sympathy  with  the  nation  to  which  he  himself  belonged 
(cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  9-14),  and  one  which  was  warranted  by  the 
certainty  that  God,  who  is  ever  true  to  His  promises,  could  not 
cast  off  Israel  as  a  people  for  ever.  The  answer  follows  in 
vers.  115—13  :  "  Until  towns  are  wasted  loithout  inhabitant,  and 
houses  are  without  man,  and  the  ground  shall  be  laid  waste,  a  wil- 
derness, and  Jehovah  shall  put  men  far  away,  and  there  shall  be 
many  forsaken  places  within  the  land.  And  is  there  still  a  tenth 
therein,  this  also  again  is  given  up  to  destruction,  like  the  terebinth 
and  like  the  oak,  of  which,  when  they  are  felled,  only  a  root-stump 
remains  :  such  a  root-stump  is  a  holy  seed"  The  answer  is 
intentionally  commenced,  not  with  ^""W,  but  vith  DK  "WK.  iy 
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(the  expression  only  occurs  again  in  Gen.  xxviii.  15  and 
Num.  xxxii.  17),  which,  even  without  dropping  the  conditional 
force  of  BK?  signified  that  the  hardening  judgment  would  only 
come  to  an  end  when  the  condition  had  been  fulfilled,  that 
towns,  houses,  and  the  soil  of  the  land  of  Israel  and  its  environs 
had  been  made  desolate,  in  fact,  utterly  and  universally  deso- 
late, as  the  three  definitions  (without  inhabitant,  without  man, 
wilderness)  affirm.  The  expression  richak  (put  far  away)  is 
a  general  and  enigmatical  description  of  exile  or  captivity 
(cf.  Joel  iv.  6,  Jer.  xxvii.  10)  ;  the  literal  term  gdldh  has  been 
already  used  in  ch.  v.  13.  Instead  of  a  national  term  being 
used,  we  find  here  simply  the  general  expression  "men"  (etli- 
hd-dddm  ;  the  consequence  of  depopulation,  viz.  the  entire 
absence  of  men,  being  expressed  in  connection  with  the  depo- 
pulation itself.  The  participial  noun  lid  azubdh  (the  forsaken) 
is  a  collective  term  for  places  once  full  of  life,  that  had 
afterwards  died  out  and  fallen  into  ruins  (ch.  xvii.  2,  9).  This 
judgment  would  be  followed  by  a  second,  which  would  expose 
the  still  remaining  tenth  of  the  nation  to  a  sifting,  ^ri)  3K>,  to 
become  again  (Ges.  §  142,  3)  ;  1$w  rpn,  not  as  in  ch.  v.  5,  but 
as  in  ch.  iv.  4,  after  Num.  xxiv.  22  :  the  feminine  does  not 
refer  to  the  land  of  Israel  (Luzzatto),  but  to  the  tenth.  Up 
to  the  wTords  "  given  up  to  destruction,"  the  announcement  is 
a  threatening  one;  but  from  this  point  to  "remains"  a  con- 
solatory prospect  begins  to  dawn ;  and  in  the  last  three  wTords 
this  brighter  prospect,  like  a  distant  streak  of  light,  bounds  the 
horizon  of  the  gloomy  prophecy.  It  shall  happen  as  with  the 
terebinth  and  oak.  These  trees  were  selected  as  illustrations, 
not  only  because  they  were  so  near  akin  to  evergreens,  and 
produced  a  similar  impression,  or  because  there  were  so  many 
associations  connected  with  them  in  the  olden  times  of  Israel's 
history ;  but  also  because  they  formed  such  fitting  symbols  of 
Israel,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  facility  for  springing  up 
again  from  the  root  (like  the  beech  and  nut,  for  example), 
even  when  they  had  been  completely  felled.  As  the  forms 
yahbeslieili  (dryness),  dalleheth  (fever),  *avverelh  (blindness), 
shachepheth  (consumption),  are  used  to  denote  certain  qualities 
or  states,  and  those  for  the  most  part  faulty  ones  (Concord. 
p.  1350)  ;  so  shalleceth  here  does  not  refer  to  the  act  itself  of 
felling  or  casting  away,  but  rather  to  the  condition  of  a  tree 
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that  has  been  hewn  or  thrown  down  ;  though  not  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  trunk  as  it  lies  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  but  to 
that  of  the  root,  which  is  still  left  in  the  earth.  Of  this  tree, 
that  had  been  deprived  of  its  trunk  and  crown,  there  was  still 
a  mazzebeth  (a  kindred  form  of  mazzeluli),  i.e.  a  root-stump 
(trancus)  fast  in  the  ground.  The  tree  was  not  yet  entirely 
destroyed  ;  the  root-stump  could  shoot  out  and  put  forth 
branches  again.  And  this  would  take  place  :  the  root-stump  of 
the  oak  or  terebinth,  which  was  a  symbol  of  Israel,  was  "  a  holy 
seed."  The  root-stump  was  the  remnant  that  had  survived  the 
judgment,  and  this  remnant  would  become  a  seed,  out  of  which 
a  new  Israel  would  spring  up  after  the  old  had  been  destroyed. 
Thus  in  a  few  weighty  words  is  the  way  sketched  out,  which 
God  would  henceforth  take  with  His  people.  The  passage 
contains  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Israel  to  the  end  of  time. 
Israel  as  a  nation  was  indestructible,  by  virtue  of  the  promise 
of  God ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion through  the  judicial  sentence  of  God,  and  only  a  remnant, 
which  would  be  converted,  would  perpetuate  the  nationality  of 
Israel,  and  inherit  the  glorious  future.  This  law  of  a  bless- 
ing sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  curse  actually  inflicted,  still 
prevails  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  The  way  of  salvation  is 
open  to  all.  Individuals  find  it,  and  give  us  a  presentiment  of 
what  might  be  and  is  to  be  ;  but  the  great  mass  are  hopelessly 
lost,  and  only  when  they  have  been  swept  away  will  a  holy 
seed,  saved  by  the  covenant-keeping  God,  grow  up  into  a  new 
and  holy  Israel,  which,  according  to  eh.  xxvii.  6,  will  fill  the 
earth  with  its  fruits,  or,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it  in  Horn, 
xi.  12,  become  "  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles." 

Nowr,  if  the  impression  which  we  have  received  from  ch.  vi. 
is  not  a  false  one, — namely,  that  the  prophet  is  here  relating 
his  first  call  to  the  prophetic  office,  and  not^  as  Seb.  Schmidt 
observes,  his  call  to  one  particular  duty  (ad  unum  specialem 
actum  officii) , — this  impression  may  be  easily  verified,  inasmuch 
as  the  addresses  in  ch.  i.-v.  will  be  sure  to  contain  the  elements 
which  are  here  handed  to  the  prophet  by  revelation,  and  the 
result  of  these  addresses  will  correspond  to  the  sentence  judi- 
cially pronounced  here.  And  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
come  will  stand  this  test.  For  the  prophet,  in  the  very  first 
address,  after  pointing  out  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  the  gracious 
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pathway  of  justification  and  sanctification,  takes  the  turn  indi- 
cated in  ch.  vi.  11-13,  in  full  consciousness  that  all  is  in  vain. 
And  the  theme  of  the  second  address  is,  that  it  will  be  only 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  false  glory  of  Israel  that  the  true 
glory  promised  can  possibly  be  realized,  and  that  after  the 
destruction  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  only  a  small  remnant 
will  live  to  see  this  realization.  The  parable  with  which  the 
third  begins,  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  the  measure  of  the 
nation's  iniquity  is  full ;  and  the  threatening  of  judgment 
introduced  by  this  parable  agrees  substantially,  and  in  part 
verbally,  with  the  divine  answer  received  by  the  prophet  to  his 
question  "  How  long?"  On  every  side,  therefore,  the  opinion  is 
confirmed,  that  in  ch.  vi.  Isaiah  describes  his  own  consecration 
to  the  prophetic  office.  The  addresses  in  ch.  ii.-iv.  and  v.,  which 
belong  to  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  do  not  fall  earlier 
than  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death,  from  which  point  the  whole 
of  Jotham' s  sixteen  years'  reign  lay  open  before  them.  Now, 
as  Micah  commenced  his  ministry  in  Jotham's  reign,  though 
his  book  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  complete  and  chronologi- 
cally indivisible  summary,  by  the  working  up  of  the  prophecies 
which  he  delivered  under  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  and 
was  then  read  or  published  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  as  we  may 
infer  from  Jer.  xxvi.  18,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Isaiah  may 
have  taken  from  Micah's  own  lips  (though  not  from  Micah's 
book)  the  words  of  promise  in  ch.  ii.  1-4,  which  he  certainly 
borrowed  from  some  quarter.  The  notion  that  this  word  of 
promise  originated  with  a  third  prophet  (who  must  have  been 
Joel,  if  he  were  one  of  the  prophets  known  to  us),  is  rendered 
very  improbable  by  the  many  marks  of  Micah's  prophetic 
peculiarities,  and  by  its  natural  position  in  the  context  in  which 
it  there  occurs  (yid.  Caspari,  Micha,  pp.  444-5). 

Again,  the  situation  of  ch.  vi.  is  not  inexplicable.  As 
Havernick  has  observed,  the  prophet  evidently  intended  to 
vindicate  in  ch.  vi.  the  style  and  method  of  his  previous  pro- 
phecies, on  the  ground  of  the  divine  commission  that  he  had 
received.  But  this  only  serves  to  explain  the  reason  why  Isaiah 
has  not  placed  ch.  vi.  at  the  commencement  of  the  collection, 
and  not  why  he  inserts  it  in  this  particular  place.  He  has 
done  this,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  close  together 
the  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment ;  for  whilst  on  the  one  hand  the 
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judgment  of  hardening  suspended  over  the  Jewish  nation  is 
brought  distinctly  out  in  the  person  of  king  Ahaz,  on  the  other 
hind  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitish 
war,  which  formed  the  introduction  to  the  judgments  of  exter- 
mination predicted  in  ch.  vi.  11-13.  It  is  only  the  position  of 
ch.  i.  which  still  remains  in  obscurity.  If  ch.  i.  7-9  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  historically  literal  sense,  then  ch.  i.  must  have 
been  composed  after  the  dangers  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war 
had  been  averted  from  Jerusalem,  though  the  land  of  Judah 
was  still  bleeding  with  the  open  wounds  which  this  war,  de- 
signed as  it  was  to  destroy  it  altogether,  had  inflicted  upon  it. 
Ch.  i.  would  therefore  be  of  more  recent  origin  than  ch.  ii.— v., 
and  still  more  recent  than  the  connected  ch.  vii.-xii.  It  is  only 
the  comparatively  more  general  and  indefinite  character  of  ch.  i. 
which  seems  at  variance  with  this.  But  this  difficulty  is  re- 
moved at  once,  if  we  assume  that  ch.  i.,  though  not  indeed  the 
first  of  the  prophet's  addresses,  was  yet  in  one  sense  the  first, 
— namely,  the  first  that  was  committed  to  writing,  though  not 
the  first  that  he  delivered,  and  that  it  was  primarily  intended 
to  form  the  preface  to  the  addresses  and  historical  accounts  in 
ch.  ii.-xii.,  the  contents  of  which  were  regulated  by  it.  For 
ch.  ii.-v.  and  vii.-xii.  form  two  prophetic  cycles,  ch.  i.  being 
the  portal  which  leads  into  them,  and  ch.  vi.  the  band  which 
connects  them  together.  The  prophetic  cycle  in  ch.  ii.-v.  may 
be  called  the  Book  of  hardening,  as  it  is  by  Caspari,  and  ch. 
vii.-xii.  the  Book  of  Immanuel,  as  Chr.  Aug.  Crusius  suggests, 
because  in  all  the  stages  through  which  the  proclamation  in 
ch.  vii.-xii.  passes,  the  coming  Immanuel  is  the  banner  of 
consolation,  which  it  lifts  up  even  in  the  midst  of  the  judgments 
already  breaking  upon  the  people,  in  accordance  with  the  doom 
pronounced  upon  them  in  ch.  vi. 
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PAST    II. 

CONSOLATION  OF  IMMANUEL  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THE 
ASSYRIAN  OPPRESSIONS.— Chap,  vii.-xii. 

DIVINE  SIGN  OF  THE  VIRGIN' S  WONDROUS  SON. — CHAP.  VII. 

As  the  following  prophecies  could  not  be  understood  apart  from 
the  historical  circumstances  to  which  they  refer,  the  prophet 
commences  with  a  historical  announcement.  Ver.  1.  "  It  came 
to  pass ,  in  the  days  of  Aliaz  the  son  of  Jotham,  the  son  of 
Uzziah  (Uziydhu),  king  of  Judah,  that  JRezin  the  king  oj 
Aramaza,  and  Pekah  {Pekacli)  the  son  of  Remaliah  (Rcmalydhu), 
king  of  Israel,  went  up  toiuard  Jerusalem  to  war  against  it,  and 
{he)  could  not  make  war  upon  it"  We  have  the  same  words, 
with  only  slight  variations,  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
in  2  Kings  xvi.  5.  That  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings 
copied  them  from  the  book  of  Isaiah,  will  be  very  apparent 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  historical  chapters  (xxxvi.-xxxix.) 
in  their  relation  to  the  parallel  sections  of  the  book  of  Kings. 
In  the  passage  before  us,  the  want  of  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
he  not  only  repeats,  but  also  interprets,  the  words  of  Isaiah. 
Instead  of  saying,  "  And  (he)  could  not  make  war  upon  it,"  he 
says,  "  And  they  besieged  Ahaz,  and  could  not  make  war."  The 
singular  ydcol  (he  could)  of  Isaiah  is  changed  into  the  simpler 
plural,  whilst  the  statement  that  the  two  allies  could  not  assault 
or  storm  Jerusalem  (which  must  be  the  meaning  of  nilcham 
ral  in  the  passage  before  us),  is  more  clearly  defined  by  the 
additional  information  that  they  did  besiege  Ahaz,  but  to  no 
purpose  (tzur  raly  the  usual  expression  for  obsidione  claudere ; 
cf.  Deut.  xx.  19).  The  statement  that  "  they  besieged  Ahaz  " 
cannot  merely  signify  that  "  they  attempted  to  besiege  him," 
although  nothing  further  is  known  about  this  siege.  But 
happily  we  have  two  accounts  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war 
(2  Kings  xvi.  and  2  Chron.  xxviii.).  The  two  historical  books 
complete  one  another.     The  book-  of  Kings  relates  that  the 
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invasion  of  Jndah  by  the  two  allies  commenced  at  the  end  of 
Jotham's  reign  (2  Kings  xv.  37)  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  state- 
ment taken  from  Isa.  vii.  1,  it  also  mentions  that  Rezin  con- 
quered the  seaport  town  of  Elath,  which  then  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah ;  whilst  the  Chronicles  notice  the  fact  that 
Rezin  brought  a  number  of  Judoean  captives  to  Damascus,  and 
that  Pekah  conquered  Ahaz  in  a  bloody  and  destructive  battle. 
Indisputable  as  the  credibility  of  these  events  may  be,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  difficult  to  connect  them  together,  either  sub- 
stantially or  chronologically,  in  a  certain  and  reliable  manner, 
as  Caspari  has  attempted  to  do  in  his  monograph  on  the  Syro- 
Ephraimitish  war  (1849).  We  may  refer  here  to  our  own 
manner  of  dovetailing  the  historical  accounts  of  Ahaz  and  the 
Syro-Ephraimitish  war  in  the  introduction  to  the  present  work 
(p.  41  sqq.).  If  we  could  assume  that  ?3J  (not  v3J)  was  the 
authentic  reading,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  take 
Jerusalem,  which  is  mentioned  here,  was  occasioned  by  the 
strength  of  the  city  itself,  and  not  by  the  intervention  of  Assyria, 
— so  that  ver.  lb  did  not  contain  such  an  anticipation  as  we 
have  supposed  (p.  43),  although  summary  anticipations  of  this 
kind  were  customary  with  biblical  historians,  and  more  especially 
with  Isaiah, — the  course  of  events  might  be  arranged  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.,  that  whilst  Rezin  was  on  his  way  to 
Elath,  Pekah  resolved  to  attack  Jerusalem,  but  failed  in  his 
attempt ;  but  that  Rezin  was  more  successful  in  his  expedition, 
which  was  a  much  easier  one,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Elath 
united  his  forces  with  those  of  his  allies. 

It  is  this  which  is  referred  to  in  ver.  2  :  u  And  it  was  told 
the  house  of  David,  Aram  has  settled  down  upon  Ephraim :  then 
his  heart  shook,  and  the  heart  of  his  people,  as  trees  of  the  wood 
shake  before  the  wind.19  The  expression  nuach  ral  (settled  down 
upon)  is  explained  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  12  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  12)  by -the 
figurative  simile,  "  as  the  dew  falleth  upon  the  ground:"  there 
it  denotes  a  hostile  invasion,  here  the  arrival  of  one  army  to  the 
support  of  another.  Ephraim  {feminine,  like  the  names  of 
countries,  and  of  the  people  that  are  regarded  as  included  in 
their  respective  countries :  see,  on  the  other  hand,  ch.  iii.  8)  is 
used  as  the  name  of  the  leading  tribe  of  Israel,  to  signify  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  here  it  denotes  the  whole  military  force  of 
Israel.     Following  the  combination  mentioned  above,  we  find 
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that  the  allies  now  prepared  for  a  second  united  expedition 
against  Jerusalem.  In  the  meantime,  Jerusalem  was  in  the 
condition  described  in  ch.  i.  7-9,  viz.  like  a  besieged  city,  in 
the  midst  of  enemies  plundering  and  burning  on  every  side. 
Elath  had  fallen,  as  Rezin's  timely  return  clearly  showed ;  and 
in  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  junction  with  the  allied  army, 
it  was  quite  natural,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  that  the  court 
and  people  of  Jerusalem  should  tremble  like  aspen  leaves.  VM 
is  a  contracted  fut.  kal,  ending  with  an  a  sound  on  account  of 
the  guttural,  as  in  Ruth  iv.  1  (Ges.  §  72,  Anm.  4) ;  and  VU, 
which  is  generally  the  form  of  the  injin.  abs.  (ch.  xxiv.  20),  is 
here,  and  only  here,  the  injin.  constr.  instead  of  V^  (cf.  noach, 
Num.  xi.  25  ;  shob,  Josh.  ii.  16 ;  mot,  Ps.  xxxviii.  17,  etc. :  vid. 
Ewald,  §  238,  b). 

In  this  season  of  terror  Isaiah  received  the  following  divine 
instructions.  Ver.  3.  "  Then  said  Jehovah  to  Isaiah,  Go  forth 
now  to  meet  Ahaz,  thou  and  Shear-jashub  thy  son,  to  the  end  of 
the  aqueduct  of  the  upper  pool,  to  the  road  of  the  fuller  s  field." 
The  fuller's  field  (sedeh  cobes)  was  situated,  as  we  may  assume 
with  Robinson,  Schultz,  and  Thenius,  against  Williams,  Krafft, 
etc.,  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  where  there  is  still  an  "upper 
pool"  of  great  antiquity  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  30).  Near  to  this  pool 
the  fullers,  i.e.  the  cleaners  and  thickeners  of  woollen  fabrics, 
carried  on  their  occupation  (cobes,  from  cabas,  related  to  cdbash, 
subigere,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  rdchatz  as  TfKvveiv  to 
\oueiv).  Robinson  and  his  companions  saw  some  people  wash- 
ing clothes  at  the  upper  pool  when  they  were  there ;  and,  for  a 
considerable  distance  round,  the  surface  of  this  favourite  wash- 
ing and  bleaching  place  was  covered  with  things  spread  out  to 
bleach  or  dry.  The  road  (mesilldh),  which  ran  past  this  fuller's 
field,  was  the  one  which  leads  from  the  western  gate  to  Joppa. 
King  Ahaz  was  there,  on  the  west  of  the  city,  and  outside  the 
fortifications, — engaged,  no  doubt,  in  making  provision  for  the, 
probable  event  of  Jerusalem  being  again  besieged  in  a  still  more 
threatening  manner.  Jerusalem  received  its  water  supply  from 
the  upper  Gihon  pool,  and  there,  according  to  Jehovah's  direc- 
tions, Isaiah  was  to  go  with  his  son  and  meet  him.  The  two 
together  were,  as  it  were,  a  personified  blessing  and  curse, 
presenting  themselves  to  the  king  for  him  to  make  his  own 
selection.-     For  the  name  Shedr-ydshub  (which  is  erroneously 
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accentuated  with  tiphchah  munach  instead  of  merchah  tiphchah, 
in  rh.  x.  22),  i.e.  the  remnant  is  converted  (ch.  x.  21,  22), 
irafl  a  kind  of  abbreviation  of  the  divine  answer  given  to  the 
prophet  in  ch.  vi.  11-13,  and  was  indeed  at  once  threatening 
and  promising,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  curse  stood  in  front 
and  the  grace  behind.  The  prophetic  name  of  Isaiah's  son  was 
intended  to  drive  the  king  to  Jehovah  by  force,  through  the 
threatening  aspect  it  presented ;  and  the  prophetic  announce- 
ment of  Isaiah  himself,  whose  name  pointed  to  salvation,  was 
to  allure  him  to  Jehovah  with  its  promising  tone. 

No  means  were  left  untried.  Ver.  4.  "  And  say  unto  him, 
Take  heed,  and  keep  quiet ;  and  let  not  thy  heart  become  soft  from 
these  two  smoking  firebrand-stumps :  at  the  fierce  anger  of  Rezin, 
and  Aram,  and  the  son  of  Remaliah."  The  imperative  iptf? 
(not  pointed  "iptf?,  as  is  the  case  when  it  is  to  be  connected 
more  closely  with  what  follows,  and  taken  in  the  sense  of  cave 
ne,  or  even  cave  at)  warned  the  king  against  acting  for  himself, 
in  estrangement  from  God;  and  the  imperative  hashket  exhorted 
him  to  courageous  calmness,  secured  by  confidence  in  God ;  or, 
as  Calvin  expresses  it,  exhorted  him  "  to  restrain  himself  out- 
wardly, and  keep  his  mind  calm  within."  The  explanation 
given  by  Jewish  expositors  to  the  word  hisshamer,  viz.  considc 
super  fo?ces  tuas  (Luzzatto  :  vivi  riposato),  according  to  Jer. 
xlviii.  11,  Zeph.  i.  12,  yields  a  sense  which  hardly  suits  the 
exhortation.  The  object  of  terror,  at  which  and  before  which 
the  king's  heart  was  not  to  despair,  is  introduced  first  of  all  with 
Mm  and  then  with  Beth,  as  in  Jer.  li.  46.  The  two  allies  are 
designated  at  once  as  what  they  were  in  the  sight  of  God,  who 
sees  through  the  true  nature  and  future  condition.  They  were 
two  tails,  i.e.  nothing  but  the  fag-ends,  of  wooden  pokers  {lit. 
stirrers,  i.e.  fire-stirrers),  which  would  not  blaze  any  more,  but 
only  continue  smoking.  They  would  burn  and  light  no  more, 
though  their  smoke  might  make  the  eyes  smart  still.  Along 
with  Rezin,  and  to  avoid  honouring  him  with  the  title  of  king, 
Aram  (Syria)  is  especially  mentioned;  whilst  Pekah  is  called 
Ben-Remaliah,  to  recal  to  mind  his  low  birth,  and  the  absence 
of  any  promise  in  the  case  of  his  house. 

The  yd  an  'asher  ("  because")  which  follows  (as  in  Ezek. 
xii.  12)  does  not  belong  to  ver.  4  (as  might  appear  from  the 
sethume  that  comes  afterwards),  in  the  sense  of  "do  not  be 
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afraid  because,"  etc.,  but  is  to  be  understood  as  introducing 
the  reason  for  the  judicial  sentence  in  ver.  7. — Vers.  5-7. 
"  Because  A  ram  hath  determined  evil  over  thee,  Ephraim 
and  the  son  of  Remaliah  {Remalyahu),  saying,  We  will  march 
against  Judah,  and  terrify  it,  and  conquer  it  for  ourselves,  and 
make  the  son  of  TdUel  king  in  the  midst  of  it:  thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  It  will  not  be  brought  about,  and  will  not  take  place? 
The  inference  drawn  by  Caspari  (Krieg,  p.  98),  that  at  the 
time  when  Isaiah  said  this,  Judaea  was  not  yet  beaten  or  con- 
quered, is  at  any  rate  not  conclusive.  The  promise  given  to 
Ahaz  was  founded  upon  the  wicked  design,  with  which  the  war 
had  been  commenced.  How  far  the  allies  had  already  gone 
towards  this  last  goal,  the  overthrow  of  the  Davidic  sovereignty, 
it  does  not  say.  But  we  know  from  2  Kings  xv.  37  that  the 
invasion  had  begun  before  Ahaz  ascended  the  throne ;  and  we 
may  see  from  ver.  16  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  that  the  "  terrify- 
ing" (nekltzennah,  from  kittz,  tcedere,  pavere)  had  actually  taken 
place ;  so  that  the  "  conquering"  (hibkia\  i.e.  splitting,  forcing 
of  the  passes  and  fortifications,  2  Kings  xxv.  4,  Ezek.  xxx. 
16,  2  Chron  xxi.  17,  xxxii.  1)  must  also  have  been  a  thing 
belonging  to  the  past.  For  history  says  nothing  about  a 
successful  resistance  on  the  part  of  Judah  in  this  war.  Only 
Jerusalem  had  not  yet  fallen,  and,  as  the  expression  "  king  in 
the  midst  of  it"  shows,  it  is  to  this  that  the  term  "Judah" 
especially  refers  ;  just  as  in  ch.  xxiii.  13  Asshur  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  signifying  Nineveh.  There  they  determined  to  en- 
throne a  man  named  TaVel  (yid.  Ezra  iv.  7 ;  it  is  written 
TdVal  here  in  pause,  although  this  change  does  not  occur  in 
other  words  {e.g.  Israel)  in  pause — a  name  resembling  the 
Syrian  name  Tab-rimmon)?  a  man  who  is  otherwise  unknown ; 
but  it  never  went  beyond  the  determination,  never  was  even 
on  the  way  towards  being  realized,  to  say  nothing  of  being 
fully  accomplished.  The  allies  would  not  succeed  in  altering 
the  course  of  history  as  it  had  been  appointed  by  the  Lord. — 
Vers.  8,   9.    "  For  head  of  Aram  is  Damascus,  and  head  of 

1  The  Hauran  inscriptions  contain  several  such  composite  names 
formed  like  TaVel  with  el:  see  Wetzstcin,  AusgaviiJilte  grieclrisclie  und 
latcinische  Inschriften,  pp.  343-4,  361-363).  By  the  transformation  into 
Tab'al,  as  Luzzatto  says,  the  name  is  changed  from  Bonus  Deus  to  Bonus 
minime. 
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Damascus  Rr:in,  and  in  five-and- sixty  years  luill  Ephraim  as  a 
people  be  broken  in  pieces.  And  head  of  Ephraim  is  Samaria, 
and  head  of  Samaria  the  son  of  Remalyahu ;  if  ye  believe  not, 
surely  ye  will  not  remain."  The  attempt  to  remove  ver.  8b,  as 
a  gloss  at  variance  with  the  context,  which  is  supported  by 
Eiehhorn,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  others,  is  a  very 
natural  one ;  and  in  that  case  the  train  of  thought  would 
simply  be,  that  the  two  hostile  kingdoms  would  continue  in 
their  former  relation  without  the  annexation  of  Judah.  But 
when  we  look  more  closely,  it  is  evident  that  the  removal  of 
ver.  86  destroys  both  the  internal  connection  and  the  external 
harmony  of  the  clauses.  For  just  as  8a  and  8b  correspond,  so 
do  9a  and  96.  Ephraim,  i.e.  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes, 
which  has  entered  into  so  unnatural  and  ungodly  a  covenant 
with  idolatrous  Syria,  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  nation  in  the 
course  of  sixty-five  years ;  "  and  ye,  if  ye  do  not  believe,  but 
make  flesh  your  arm,  will  also  cease  to  exist."  Thus  the  two 
clauses  answer  to  one  another :  86  is  a  prophecy  announcing 
Ephraim's  destruction,  and  96  a  warning,  threatening  Judah 
with  destruction,  if  it  rejects  the  promise  with  unbelief.  More- 
over, the  style  of  86  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that  of  Isaiah 
(on  *iiV2,  see  ch.  xxi.  16  and  xvi.  14;  and  on  DVD,  "away  from 
being  a  people,"  in  the  sense  of  "  so  that  it  shall  be  no  longer  a 
nation,"  ch.  xvii.  1,  xxv.  2,  and  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  42).  And  the 
doctrinal  objection,  that  the  prophecy  is  too  minute,  and  there- 
fore taken  ex  eventu,  has  no  force  whatever,  since  the  Old 
Testament  prophecy  furnishes  an  abundance  of  examples  of 
the  same  kind  (yid.  ch.  xx.  3,  4,  xxxviii.  5,  xvi.  14,  xxi.  16 ; 
Ezek.  iv.  5  sqq.,  xxiv.  1  sqq.,  etc.).  The  only  objection  that 
can  well  be  raised  is,  that  the  time  given  in  ver.  86  is  wrong, 
and  is  not  in  harmony  with  ver.  16.  Now,  undoubtedly  the 
sixty-five  years  do  not  come  out  if  we  suppose  the  prophecy 
to  refer  to  what  was  done  by  Tiglath-pileser  after  the  Syro*- 
Ephraimitish  war,  and  to  what  was  also  done  to  Ephraim  by 
Shalmanassar  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  to  which 
ver.  16  unquestionably  refers,  and  more  especially  to  the  former. 
But  there  is  another  event  still,  through  which  the  existence 
of  Ephraim,  not  only  as  a  kingdom,  but  also  as  a  people,  was 
broken  up, — namely,  the  carrying  away  of  the  last  remnant  of 
the  Ephraimitish  population,  and  the  planting  of  colonies  from 
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Eastern  Asia  by  Esarliaddon 1  on  Epliraimitish  soil  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24 ;  Ezra  iv.  2).  Whereas  the  land  of  Judah  was  left 
desolate  after  the  Chaldean  deportation,  and  a  new  generation 
grew  up  there,  and  those  who  were  in  captivity  were  once 
more  enabled  to  return ;  the  land  of  Ephraim  was  occupied 
by  heathen  settlers,  and  the  few  who  were  left  behind  were 
melted  up  with  these  into  the  mixed  people  of  the  Samaritans, 
and  those  in  captivity  were  lost  among  the  heathen.  We  have 
only  to  assume  that  what  was  done  to  Ephraim  by  Esarliaddon, 
as  related  in  the  historical  books,  took  place  in  the  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-third  yea*rs  of  Manasseh  (the  sixth  year  of 
Esarhaddon),  which  is  very  probable,  since  it  must  have  been 
under  Esarhaddon  that  Manasseh  was  carried  away  to  Babylon 
about  the  middle  of  his  reign  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11) ;  and  we  get 
exactly  sixty-five  years  from  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  to  the  termination  of  Ephraim's  existence  as  a  nation 
(viz.  Ahaz,  14 ;  Hezekiah,  29 ;  Manasseh,  22  ;  in  all,  Q5).  It 
was  then  that  the  unconditional  prediction,  "Ephraim  as  a 
people  will  be  broken  in  pieces,"  was  fulfilled  (yechath  me  dm; 
this  is  certainly  not  the  3d  pers.  fut.  kal,  but  the  niphal, 
Mai.  ii.  5),  just  as  the  conditional  threat  "ye  shall  not  remain" 
was  fulfilled  upon  Judah  in  the  Babylonian  captivity.  JOSO 
signifies  to  have  a  fast  hold,  and  P*?Kn  to  prove  fast-holding. 
If  Judah  did  not  hold  fast  to  its  God,  it  would  lose  its  fast  hold 
by  losing  its  country,  the  ground  beneath  its  feet.  We  have 
the  same  play  upon  words  in  2  Chron.  xx.  20.  The  suggestion 
of  Geiger  is  a  very  improbable  one,  viz.  that  the  original  reading 
was  *3  WBND  vh  DK,  but  that  '3  appeared  objectionable,  and  was 
altered  into  ^3.  Why  should  it  be  objectionable,  when  the  words 
form  the  conclusion  to  a  direct  address  of  Jehovah  Himself, 
which  is  introduced  with  all  solemnity?  For  this  *?,  passing 
over  from  a  confirmative  into  an  affirmative  sense,  and  em- 
ployed, as  it  is  here,  to  introduce  the  apodosis  of  the  hypothetical 
clause,  see  1  Sam.  xiv.  39,  and  (in  the  formula  HJny  ^  Gen. 
xxxi.  42,  xliii.  10,  Num.  xxii.  29,  33,  1  Sam.  xiv.  30 :  their 
continued  existence  would  depend  upon  their  faith,  as  this  eld 
emphatically  declares. 

Thus  spake  Isaiah,  and  Jehovah  through  him,  to  the  king 

1  The  meaning  of  this  king's  name  is  Assur  fratrem  dedit  (Asur-ach~ 
yiddin) :  vid.  Oppert,  Expedition,  t.  ii.  p.  351. 
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of  Jiulali.  Whether  lie  replied,  or  what  reply  he  made,  we  are 
not  informed.  He  was  probably  silent,  because  he  carried  a 
secret  in  his  heart  which  afforded  him  more  consolation  than 
the  words  of  the  prophet.  The  invisible  help  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  remote  prospect  of  the  fall  of  Ephraim,  were  not  enough 
for  him.  His  trust  was  in  Asshur,  with  whose  help  he 
would  have  a  far  greater  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  than  Israel  had  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah  through 
the  help  of  Damascene  Syria.  The  pious,  theocratic  policy 
of  the  prophet  did  not  come  in  time.  He  therefore  let 
the  enthusiast  talk  on,  and  had  his  own  thoughts  about  the 
matter.  Nevertheless  the  grace  of  God  did  not  give  up  the 
unhappy  son  of  David  for  lost.  Vers.  10,  11.  u  And  Jehovah 
continued  speaking  to  Aliaz  as  follows  :  Ask  thee  a  sign  of 
Jehovah  thy  God,  going  deep  down  into  Hades,  or  high  up  to 
the  height  above"  Jehovah  continued:  what  a  deep  and  firm 
consciousness  of  the  identity  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  and  the 
word  of  the  prophet  is  expressed  in  these  words  !  Accord- 
ing to  a  very  marvellous  interchange  of  idioms  (communicatio 
idiomatum)  which  runs  through  the  prophetic  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  at  one  time  the  prophet  speaks  as  if  he  were 
Jehovah,  and  at  another,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  Jehovah 
speaks  as  if  He  were  the  prophet.  Ahaz  was  to  ask  for  a  sign 
from  Jehovah  his  God.  Jehovah  did  not  scorn  to  call  Himself 
the  God  of  this  son  of  David,  who  had  so  hardened  his  heart. 
Possibly  the  holy  love  with  which  the  expression  u  thy  God" 
burned,  might  kindle  a  flame  in  his  dark  heart ;  or  possibly  he 
might  think  of  the  covenant  promises  and  covenant  duties 
which  the  words  "  thy  God  "  recalled  to  his  mind.  From  this, 
his  God,  he  was  to  ask  for  a  sign.  A  sign  i^oth,  from  \ith,  to 
make  an  incision  or  dent)  was  something,  some  occurrence, 
or  some  action,  which  served  as  a  pledge  of  the  divine  certainty 
of  something  else.  This  was  secured  sometimes  by  visible 
miracles  performed  at  once  (Ex.  iv.  8,  9),  or  by  appointed 
symbols  of  future  events  (ch.  viii.  18,  xx.  3)  ;  sometimes  by 
predicted  occurrences,  which,  whether  miraculous  or  natural, 
could  not  possibly  be  foreseen  by  human  capacities,  and  there- 
fore, if  they  actually  took  place,  were  a  proof  either  retrospec- 
tively of  the  divine  causality  of  other  events  (Ex.  iii.  12),  or 
prospectively  of  their  divine  certainty  (ch.  xxxvii.  30  ;   Jer. 
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xliv.  29,   30).      The  thing  to  be  confirmed   on  the  present 
occasion  was  what  the  prophet  had  just  predicted  in  so  definite 
a  manner,  viz.  the  maintenance  of  Judah  with  its  monarchy, 
and  the  failure  of  the  wicked  enterprise  of  the  two  allied  king- 
doms.    If  this  was  to  be  attested  to  Ahaz  in  such  a  way  as  to 
demolish  his  unbelief,  it  could  only  be  effected  by  a  miraculous 
sign.     And  just  as  Hezekiah  asked  for  a  sign  when  Isaiah 
foretold  his  recovery,  and  promised  him  the  prolongation  of  his 
life  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  prophet  gave  him  the  sign  he 
asked,  by  causing  the  shadow  upon  the  royal  sun-dial  to  go 
backwards  instead  of  forwards  (ch.  xxxviii.)  ;   so  here  Isaiah 
meets  Ahaz  with  the  offer  of  such  a  supernatural  sign,  and 
offers  him  the  choice  of  heaven,  earth,  and   Hades   as   the 
scene  of  the  miracle.     PpV.n  and  n^jn  are  either  in  the  infinitive 
absolute  or  in  the  imperative;  and  rb$p  is  either  the  imperative 
?$&  with  the  He  of  challenge,  which  is  written  in  this  form  in 
half  pause  instead  of  npxtp  (for  the  two  similar  forms  with 
pashtah  and  zakep7i,  vid.  Dan.  ix.  19),  "  Only  ask,  going  dee]) 
down,  or  ascending  to  the  height,"  without  there  being  any 
reason  for  reading  n?NK>  with  the  tone  upon  the  last  syllable,  as 
Hupfeld  proposes,  in  the  sense  of  profundam  fac  (or  faciendo) 
precationem  (i.e.  go  deep  down  with  thy  petition)  ;  or  else  it  is 
the  pausal  subordinate  form  for  •^KB',  which  is  quite  allowable 
in  itself  (cf .  yeclipdtz,  the  constant  form  in  pause  for  yachputz, 
and  other  examples,  Gen.  xliii,  14,  xlix.  3,  27),  and  is  ap- 
parently preferred  here  on   account  of   its  consonance  with 
rhy$   (Ewald,    §  93,  3).     We  follow  the  Targum,  with  the 
Sept.,  Syr.,  and  Vulgate,  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  latter 
of  the  two  possibilities.     It  answers  to  the  antithesis;  and  if  we 
had  the  words  before  us  without  points,  this  wrould  be  the  first 
to  suggest  itself.     Accordingly  the  words  would  read,  Go  deep 
down  (in  thy  desire)  to  Hades,  or  go  high  up  to  the  height ; 
or  more  probably,  taking  pDVn  and  ruan  in  the  sense  of  gerun- 
dives, "  Going  deep  down  to  Hades,  or  (iK  from  n}N?  like  vel 
from  velle  =  si  velis,  malls)  going  high  up  to  the  height."     This 
offer  of  the  prophet  to  perform  any  kind  of  miracle,  either  in 
the  world  above  or  in  the  lower  world,  has  thrown  rationalistic 
commentators  into  very  great  perplexity.     The  prophet,  says 
Hitzig,  was  playing  a  very  dangerous  game  here;  and  if  Ahaz  had 
closed  with  his  offer,  Jehovah  would  probably  have  left  him  in 
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t  be  lurch.  And  Meier  observes,  that  "  it  can  never  have  entered 
the  mind  of  an  Isaiah  to  perform  an  actual  miracle :"  probably 
because  no  miracles  were  ever  performed  by  Gothe,  to  whose 
high  poetic  consecration  Meier  compares  the  consecration  of  the 
prophet  as  described  in  ch.  vi.  Knobel  answers  the  question, 
*•  What  kind  of  sign  from  heaven  would  Isaiah  have  given  in 
case  it  had  been  asked  fori"  by  saying,  "Probably  a  very  simple 
matter."  But  even  granting  that  an  extraordinary  heavenly 
phenomenon  could  be  a  "  simple  matter,"  it  was  open  to  king 
Ahaz  not  to  be  so  moderate  in  his  demands  upon  the  venture- 
some prophet,  as  Knobel  with  his  magnanimity  might  possibly 
have  been.  Dazzled  by  the  glory  of  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy, a  rationalistic  exegesis  falls  prostrate  upon  the  ground ; 
and  it  is  with  such  frivolous,  coarse,  and  common  words  as  these 
that  it  tries  to  escape  from  its  difficulties.  It  cannot  acknow- 
ledge the  miraculous  power  of  the  prophet,  because  it  believes 
in  no  miracles  at  all.  But  Ahaz  had  no  doubt  about  his  miracu- 
lous power,  though  he  would  not  be  constrained  by  any  miracle 
to  renounce  hisown  plans  and  believe  in  Jehovah.  Ver.  12. 
"  But  Ahaz  replied,  I  dare  not  ask,  and  dare  not  tempt  Jehovah? 
What  a  pious  sound  this  has!  And  yet  his  self-hardening 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  these  well-sounding  words.  He 
hid  himself  hypocritically  under  the  mask  of  Deut.  vi.  16,  to 
avoid  being  disturbed  in  his  Assyrian  policy,  and  was  infatuated 
enough  to  designate  the  acceptance  of  what  Jehovah  Himself 
had  offered  as  tempting  God.  He  studiously  brought  down 
upon  himself  the  fate  denounced  in  ch.  vi.,  and  indeed  not  upon 
himself  only,  but  upon  all  Judah  as  well.  For  after  a  few  years 
the  forces  of  Asshur  would  stand  upon  the  same  fuller's  field 
(ch.  xxxvi.  2)  and  demand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem.  In  that 
very  hour,  in  which  Isaiah  was  standing  before  Ahaz,  the  fate 
of  Jerusalem  was  decided  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

The  prophet  might  have  ceased  speaking  now ;  but  in 
accordance  with  the  command  in  ch.  vi.  he  was  obliged  to  speak, 
even  though  his  word  should  be  a  savour  of  death  unto  death. 
Ver.  13.  "  And  he  spake,  Hear  ye  now,  0  house  of  David  !  Is  it 
too  little  to  you  to  weary  men,  that  ye  weary  my  God  also?" 
"  He  spake."  Who  spake  1  According  to  ver.  10  the  speaker 
was  Jehovah ;  yet  what  follows  is  given  as  the  word  of  the 
prophet.     Here  again  it  is  assumed  that  the  word  of  the  pro- 
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phet  was  the  word  of  God,  and  that  the  prophet  was  the  organ 
of  God  even  when  he  expressly  distinguished  between  himself 
and  God.  The  words  were  addressed  to  the  a  house  of  David," 
i.e.  to  Ahaz,  including  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 
Ahaz  himself  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old.  The  prophet  could 
very  well  have  borne  that  the  members  of  the  house  of  David 
should  thus  frustrate  all  his  own  faithful,  zealous  human  efforts. 
But  they  were  not  content  with  this  (on  the  expression  minus 
quam  vos  =  quam  ut  vobis  sufflciat,  see  Num.  xvi.  9,  Job  xv.  11)  : 
they  also  wearied  out  the  long-suffering  of  his  God,  by  letting 
Him  exhaust  all  His  means  of  correcting  them  without  effect. 
They  would  not  believe  without  seeing ;  and  when  signs  were 
offered  them  to  see,  in  order  that  they  might  believe,  they  would 
not  even  look.  Jehovah  would  therefore  give  them,  against  their 
will,  a  sign  of  His  own  choosing. — Vers.  14,  15.  "  Therefore 
the  Lord,  He  will  give  you  a  sign :  Behold,  the  virgin  conceives, 
and  bears  a  son,  and  calls  his  name  Immanuel.  Butter  and 
honey  will  he  eat,  at  the  time  that  he  knows  to  refuse  the  evil  and 
choose  the  good"  In  its  form  the  prophecy  reminds  one  of  Gen. 
xvi.  11,  "  Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  wilt  bear  a  son,  and 
call  his  name  Ishmael."  Here,  however,  the  words  are  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  person  about  to  bear  the  child,  although  Matthew 
gives  this  interpretation  to  the  prophecy  ;x  for  HN^i?  is  not  the 
second  person,  but  the  third,  and  is  synonymous  with  «"itnj5 
(according  to  Ges.  §  74.  Anm.  1),  another  form  which  is  also 
met  with  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  11,  Lev.  xxv.  21,  Deut.  xxxi.  29,  and 
Ps.  cxviii.  23.2  Moreover,  the  condition  of  pregnancy,  which 
is  here  designated  by  the  participial  adjective  ny}  (cf.  2  Sam. 
xi.  5),  was  not  an  already  existing  one  in  this  instance,  but  (as 
in  all  probability  also  in  Judg.  xiii.  5,  cf.  4)  something  future,  as 
well  as  the  act  of  bearing,  since  hinneh  is  always  used  by  Isaiah 
to  introduce  a  future  occurrence.  This  use  of  hinneh  in  Isaiah 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  Gesenius,  Knobel,  and  others,  who 
understand  haalmdh  as  referring  to  the  young  wife  of  the  pro- 
phet himself,  who  was  at  that  very  time  with  child.     But  it  is 

1  Jerome  discusses  this  diversity  in  a  very  impartial   and  intelligent 
manner,  in  his  ep.  ad  Pammachium  de  optimo  genere  interpretandi. 

2  The  pointing  makes  a  distinction  between  DfcOp  (she  calls)  and  n&Op, 

as  Gen.  xvi.  11  should  be  pointed  (thou  callest)  ;  and  Olshausen  (§  35,  b) 
is  wrong  in  pronouncing  the  latter  a  mistake. 
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altogether  improbable  that  the  wife  of  the  prophet  himself 
should  be  intended.  For  if  it  were  to  her  that  he  referred  he 
could  hardly  have  expressed  himself  in  a  more  ambiguous  and 
unintelligible  manner  ;  and  we  cannot  see  why  he  should  not 
much  rather  have  said  •JHpfel  or  n^nar^  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  further  allusion  made  to  any  son  of  the  prophet 
of  that  name,  and  that  a  sign  of  this  kind  founded  upon  the 
prophet's  own  family  affairs  would  have  been  one  of  a  very  pre- 
carious nature.  And  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  word  'almdh 
are  also  at  variance  with  this.  For  whilst  bethuldh  (from  bdthal, 
related  to  bddal,  to  separate,  sejmigere)  signifies  a  maiden  living 
in  seclusion  in  her  parents'  house  and  still  a  long  way  from 
matrimony,  'almdh  (from  \ilam,  related  to  chdlam,  and  possibly 
also  to  D?N,  to  be  strong,  full  of  vigour,  or  arrived  at  the  age  of 
puberty)  is  applied  to  one  fully  mature,  and  approaching  the 
time  of  her  marriage.1  The  two  terms  could  both  be  applied 
to  persons  who  were  betrothed,  and  even  to  such  as  were  mar- 
ried (Joel  ii.  16  ;  Prov.  xxx.  19  :  see  Hitzig  on  these  passages). 
It  is  also  admitted  that  the  idea  of  spotless  virginity  was  not 
necessarily  connected  with  ' almdh  (as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  43,  cf.  1G), 
since  there  are  passages — such,  for  example,  as  Song  of  Sol.  vi.  8 
— where  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  Arabic  surrije  ; 
and  a  person  who  had  a  very  young-looking  wife  might  be  said 
to  have  an  'almah  for  his  wife.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  in 
a  well-considered  style,  and  one  of  religious  earnestness,  a  woman 
who  had  been  long  married^  like  the  prophet's  own  wife,  could 
be  called  ha  almdh  without  any  reserve.2  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expression  itself  warrants  the  assumption  that  by  ha  almdh 
the  prophet  meant  one  of  the  'aldmoth  of  the  king's  harem 
(Luzzatto) ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the  birth  of  the  child  was 
to  take  place,  as  the  prophet  foresaw,  in  the  immediate  future, 
his  thoughts  might  very  well  have  been  fixed  upon  Abijah  (AM) 

1  On  the  development  of  the  meanings  of  'dlam  and  clialam,  see  Ges. 
TJies.,  and  my  Psychol,  p.  282  (see  also  the  commentary  on  Job  xxxix.  4). 
According  to  Jerome,  alma  was  Punic  also.  In  Arabic  and  Aramaean  the 
diminutive  form  guleime,  'alleimtah,  was  the  favourite  one,  but  in  Syriac 
'alimto  (the  ripened). 

2  A  young  and  newly-married  wife  might  be  called  calldh  (as  in  Homer 
nvfiQn  =  nubilis  and  nupta ;  Eng.  bride)  ;  and  even  in  Homer  a  married 
woman,  if  young,  is  sometimes  called  xovptltn  &ho%os,  but  neither  xovpn  nor 
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bath-Zecliariali  (2  Kings  xviii.  2  ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  1),  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  king  Hezekiah,  to  whom  apparently  the 
virtues  of  the  mother  descended,  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
vices  of  his  father.  This  is  certainly  possible.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  also  certain  that  the  child  who  was  to  be  born  was 
the  Messiah,  and  not  a  new  Israel  (Hofmann,  Schriftbeiceis,  ii. 
1,  87,  88);  that  is  to  say,  that  he  was  no  other  than  that  "  won- 
derful" heir  of  the  throne  of  David,  whose  birth  is  hailed  with 
joy  in  ch.  ix.,  wThere  even  commentators  like  Knobel  are  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  Messiah  is  meant.  It  was  the  Messiah  whom 
the  prophet  saw  here  as  about  to  be  born,  then  again  in  ch. 
ix.  as  actually  born,  and  again  in  ch.  xi.  as  reigning, — an  indi- 
visible triad  of  consolatory  images  in  three  distinct  stages,  inter- 
woven with  the  three  stages  into  which  the  future  history  of 
the  nation  unfolded  itself  in  the  prophet's  view.  If,  therefore, 
his  eye  was  directed  towards  the  Abijah  mentioned,  he  must 
have  regarded  her  as  the  future  mother  of  the  Messiah,  and  her 
son  as  the  future  Messiah.  Now  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  sacred  history  Messianic  expectations  were  often 
associated  with  individuals  who  did  not  answer  to  them,  so  that 
the  Messianic  prospect  was  moved  further  into  the  future ;  and 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable,  and  according  to  many 
indications  an  actual  fact,  that  the  believing  portion  of  the  nation 
did  concentrate  their  Messianic  wishes  and  hopes  for  a  long 
time  upon  Hezekiah  ;  but  even  if  Isaiah's  prophecy  may  have 
evoked  such  human  conjectures  and  expectations,  through  the 
measure  of  time  which  it  laid  down,  it  would  not  be  a  prophecy 
at  all,  if  it  rested  upon  no  better  foundation  than  this,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  Isaiah  had  a  particular  maiden  of  his  own 
day  in  his  mind  at  the  time. 

Are  we  to  conclude,  then,  that  the  prophet  did  not  refer  to 
any  one  individual,  but  that  the  "  virgin"  was  a  personification 
of  the  house  of  David  ?  This  view,  which  Hofmann  propounded, 
and  Stier  appropriated,  and  which  Ebrard  has  revived,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Hofmann  relinquished  it,  does  not  help 
us  over  the  difficulty ;  for  we  should  expect  in  that  case  to 
find  "  daughter  of  Zion,"  or  something  of  the  kind,  since  the 
term  "virgin"  is  altogether  unknown  in  a  personification  of 
this  kind,  and  the  house  of  David,  as  the  prophet  knew  it,  wTas 
by  no  means  wTorthy  of  such  an  epithet. 
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No  other  course  is  K*ft,  therefore,  than  to  assume  that  whilst, 
oo  the  one  hand,  the  prophet  meant  by  "the  virgin"  a  maiden 
belonging  to  the  house  of  David,  which  the  Messianic  character 
of  the  prophecy  requires  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  neither  thought 
of  any  particular  maiden,  nor  associated  the  promised  concep- 
tion with  any  human  father,  who  could  not  have  been  any  other 
than  Alia/.  The  reference  is  the  same  as  in  Mic.  v.  3  ("she 
which  travaileth,"  ydUdaJi).  The  objection  that  hdahndh  (the 
virgin)  cannot  be  a  person  belonging  to  the  future,  on  account 
of  the  article  (Ilofmann,  p.  86),  does  not  affect  the  true  expla- 
nation :  it  was  the  virgin  whom  the  spirit  of  prophecy  brought 
before  the  prophet's  mind,  and  who,  although  he  could  not  give 
her  name,  stood  before  him  as  singled  out  for  an  extraordinary 
end  (compare  the  article  in  hanndar  in  Num.  xi.  27,  etc.). 
With  what  exalted  dignity  this  mother  appeared  to  him  to  be 
invested,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  she  who  gives  the 
name  to  her  son,  and  that  the  name  Immanuel.  This  name 
sounds  full  of  promise.  But  if  we  look  at  the  expression 
u  therefore,"  and  the  circumstance  which  occasioned  it,  the 
sign  cannot  have  been  intended  as  a  pure  or  simple  promise. 
We  naturally  expect,  first,  that  it  will  be  an  extraordinary  fact 
which  the  prophet  foretells ;  and  secondly,  that  it  will  be  a  fact 
with  a  threatening  front.  Now  a  humiliation  of  the  house  of 
David  was  indeed  involved  in  the  fact  that  the  God  of  whom 
it  would  know  nothing  would  nevertheless  mould  its  future 
history,  as  the  emphatic  fcttn  implies,  He  (clvtos,  the  Lord  Him- 
self), by  His  own  impulse  and  unfettered  choice.  Moreover, 
this  moulding  of  the  future  could  not  possibly  be  such  an  one 
as  was  desired,  but  would  of  necessity  be  as  full  of  threatening 
to  the  unbelieving  house  of  David  as  it  was  full  of  promise  to 
the  believers  in  Israel.  And  the  threatening  character  of  the 
"sign"  is  not  to  be  sought  for  exclusively  in  ver.  15,  since 
both  the  expressions  u  therefore"  (laceri)  and  "  behold"  (liinneh) 
place  the  main  point  of  the  sign  in  ver.  14,  whilst  the  intro- 
duction of  ver.  15  without  any  external  connection  is  a  clear 
proof  that  what  is  stated  in  ver.  14  is  the  chief  thing,  and  not 
the  reverse.  But  the  only  thing  in  ver.  14  which  indicated 
any  threatening  element  in  the  sign  in  question,  must  have  been 
the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  by  Ahaz,  or  by  a  son  of  Ahaz, 
or  by  the  house  of  David  generally,  which  at  that  time  had 
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hardened  itself  against  God,  that  God  would  save  His  people, 
but  that  a  nameless  maiden  of  low  rank,  whom  God  had  singled 
out  and  now  showed  to  the  prophet  in  the  mirror  of  His  counsel, 
would  give  birth  to  the  divine  deliverer  of  His  people  in  the 
midst  of  the  approaching  tribulations,  which  was  a  sufficient 
intimation  that  He  who  was  to  be  the  pledge  of  Judah's  con- 
tinuance would  not  arrive  without  the  present  degenerate  house 
of  David,  which  had  brought  Judah  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  being 
altogether  set  aside. 

But  the  further  question  arises  here,  What  constituted  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  fact  here  announced  ?  It  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that,  according  to  ch.  ix.  5,  Immanuel  Himself 
was  to  be  a  N?a  (wonder  or  wonderful).  He  would  be  God  in 
corporeal  self-manifestation,  and  therefore  a  u  wonder"  as  being 
a  superhuman  person*.  We  should  not  venture  to  assert  this 
if  it  went  beyond  the  line  of  Old  Testament  revelation,  but  the 
prophet  asserts  it  himself  in  ch.  ix.  5  (cf.  ch.  x.  21)  :  his  words 
are  as  clear  as  possible ;  and  we  must  not  make  them  obscure, 
to  favour  any  preconceived  notions  as  to  the  development  of 
history.  The  incarnation  of  Deity  was  unquestionably  a  secret 
that  was  not  clearly  unveiled  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the 
veil  was  not  so  thick  but  that  some  rays  could  pass  through. 
Such  a  ray,  directed  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  into  the  mind 
of  the  prophet,  was  the  prediction  of  Immanuel.  But  if  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  Immanuel  in  this  sense,  that  He  would  Him- 
self be  El  (God),  as  the  prophet  expressly  affirms,  His  birth 
must  also  of  necessity  be  a  wonderful  or  miraculous  one.  The 
prophet  does  not  affirm,  indeed,  that  the  "  'almdh"  who  had 
as  yet  known  no  man,  would  give  birth  to  Immanuel  without 
this  taking  place,  so  that  he  could  not  be  born  of  the  house  of 
David  as  well  as  into  it,  but  be  a  gift  of  Heaven  itself ;  but  this 
u  'almdJi"  or  virgin  continued  throughout  an  enigma  in  the  Old 
Testament,  stimulating  "inquiry"  (1  Pet.  i.  10-12),  and  waiting 
for  the  historical  solution.  Thus  the  sign  in  question  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  mystery  glaring  in  the  most  threatening  manner 
upon  the  house  of  David ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mystery 
smiling  with  rich  consolation  upon  the  prophet  and  all  believers, 
and  couched  in  these  enigmatical  terms,  in  order  that  those 
who  hardened  themselves  might  not  understand  it,  and  that 
believers  might  increasingly  long  to  comprehend  its  meaning. 
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In  ver.  15  the  threatening  element  of  ver.  14  becomes  the 
predominant  one.  It  would  not  be  so,  indeed,  if  "butter 
(thickened    milk)    and    honey"    were    mentioned  here  as  the 

linary  food  of  the  tenderest  age  of  childhood  (as  Gesenius, 
I  [engstenberg,  and  others  suppose).     But  the  reason  afterwards 

ligned  in  vers.  16,  17,  teaches  the  very  opposite.  Thickened 
milk  and  honey,  the  food  of  the  desert,  would  be  the  only 
provisions  furnished  by  the  land  at  the  time  in  which  the 
ripening  youth  of  Immanuel  would  fall.  Hfejapn  (from  Non,  to  be 
thick)  is  a  kind  of  butter  which  is  still  prepared  by  nomads  by 
shaking  milk  in  skins.  It  may  probably  include  the  cream, 
as  the  Arabic  semen  signifies  both,  but  not  the  curds  or  cheese, 
the  name  of  which  (at  least  the  more  accurate  name)  is  gebindh. 
The  object  to  VTr  is  expressed  in  vers.  15,  16  by  infinitive  abso- 
lutes (compare  the  more  usual  mode  of  expression  in  ch.  viii.  4). 
The  Lamed  prefixed  to  the  verb  does  not  mean  u  until "  (Ges. 
§  131,  1),  for  Lamed  is  never  used  as  so  definite  an  indication 
of  the  terminus  ad  quern;  the  meaning  is  either  "towards  the 
time  when  he  understands"  (Amos  iv.  7,  cf.  Lev.  xxiv.  12, 
"  to  the  end  that "),  or  about  the  time,  at  the  time  when  he 
understands  (ch.  x.  3  ;  Gen.  viii.  11 ;  Job  xxiv.  14).  This  kind 
of  food  would  coincide  in  time  with  his  understanding,  that  is  to 
say,  would  run  parallel  to  it.  Incapacity  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  bad  is  characteristic  of  early  childhood  (Deut.  i.  39, 
etc.),  and  also  of  old  age  when  it  relapses  into  childish  ways 
(2  Sam.  xix.  36).  The  commencement  of  the  capacity  to 
understand  is  equivalent  to  entering  into  the  so-called  years  of 
discretion — the  riper  age  of  free  and  conscious  self-determination. 
By  the  time  that  Immanuel  reached  this  age,  all  the  blessings 
of  the  land  would  have  been  so  far  reduced,  that  from  a  land 
full  of  luxuriant  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  it  w^ould  have  become 
a  large  wooded  pasture-ground,  supplying  milk  and  honey,  and 
nothing  more.  A  thorough  devastation  of  the  land  is  therefore 
the  reason  for  this  limitation  to  the  simplest,  and,  when  com- 
pared with  the  fat  of  wheat  and  the  cheering  influence  of  wine, 
most  meagre  and  miserable  food.  And  this  is  the  ground 
assigned  in  vers.  16,  17.  Two  successive  and  closely  connected 
events  would  occasion  this  universal  desolation. 

Vers.  16,  17.  "  For  before  the  boy  shall  understand  to  refuse 
the  evil,  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  ivill  be  desolate,  of  whose 
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two  kings  thou  art  afraid.     Jehovah  xcill  bring  upon  thee,  and 
upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  father  s  house,  days  such  as  have 
not  come  since  the  day  tohen  Ephraim  broke  away  from  Judah — 
the  king  of  Asshur"     The  land  of  the  two  kings,  Syria  and 
Israel,  was  first  of  all  laid  waste  by  the  Assyrians,  whom  Ahaz 
called  to  his  assistance.     Tiglath-pileser  conquered  Damascus 
and  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  led  a  large  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  into  captivity  (2  Kings 
xv.  29,  xvi.   9).      Judah   was   then  also   laid   waste   by  the 
Assyrians,  as  a  punishment  for  having  refused  the  help   of 
Jehovah,  and  preferred  the  help  of  man.     Days  of  adversity 
would  come  upon  the  royal  house  and  people  of  Judah,  such  as 
Rasher,  quales,  as  in  Ex.  x.  6)  had  not  come  upon  them  since 
the  calamitous  daf  (fmiyydm,  inde  a  die;  in  other  places  we 
find  Vmin-hayyom,  Ex.  ix.  18,  Deut.  iv.  32,  ix.  7,  etc.)  of  the 
falling  away  of  the  ten  tribes.     The  appeal  to  Asshur  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  quite 
as  much  as  for  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.     Ahaz  became 
the  tributary  vassal  of  the  king  of  Assyria  in  consequence ; 
and  although  Hezekiah  was  set  free  from  Asshur  through  the 
miraculous  assistance  of  Jehovah,  what  Nebuchadnezzar  after- 
wards performed  was  only  the  accomplishment  of  the  frustrated 
attempt  of  Sennacherib.      It  is  with  piercing  force  that  the 
words  u  the  king  of  Assyria "   (eth  melek  Asshur}  are  intro- 
duced at  the  close  of  the  two  verses.     The  particle  'eth  is  used 
frequently  where  an  indefinite  object  is  followed  by  the  more 
precise  and  definite  one  (Gen.  vi.  10,  xxvi.  34).     The  point  of 
the  verse  would  be  broken  by  eliminating  the  words  as  a  gloss, 
as   Knobel  proposes.      The   very   king   to   whom   Ahaz  had 
appealed  in  his  terror,  would  bring  Judah  to  the  brink  of 
destruction.     The  absence  of  any  link  of  connection  between 
vers.  16  and  17  is  also  very  effective.     The  hopes  raised  in  the 
mind  of  Ahaz  by  ver.  16  are  suddenly  turned  into  bitter  dis- 
appointment.    In  the  face  of  such  catastrophes  as  these,  Isaiah 
predicts  the  birth  of  Immanuel.      His  eating  only  thickened 
milk  and  honey,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  very  well  what  was 
good  and  what  was  not,  would  arise  from  the  desolation  of  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  territory  of  the   Davidic  kingdom  that 
had  preceded  the  riper  years  of  his  youth,  when  he  would 
certainly  have  chosen  other  kinds  of  food,  if  they  could  possibly 
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have  been  found.  Consequently  the  birth  of  Immanuel  ap- 
parently falls  between  the  time  then  present  and  the  Assyrian 
calamities,  and  his  earliest  childhood  appears  to  run  parallel  to 
the  Assyrian  oppression.  In  any  case,  their  consequences  would 
be  still  felt  at  the  time  of  his  riper  youth.  In  what  way  the 
truth  of  the  prophecy  was  maintained  notwithstanding,  we  shall 
sec  presently.  What  follows  in  vers.  18-25,  is  only  a  further  ex- 
pansion of  ver.  17.  The  promising  side  of  the  "sign"  remains 
in  the  background,  because  this  was  not  for  Ahaz.  When 
Ewald  expresses  the  opinion  that  a  promising  strophe  has  fallen 
out  after  ver.  17,  he  completely  mistakes  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  prophet  uttered  these  predictions.  In  the 
presence  of  Ahaz  he  must  keep  silence  as  to  the  promises. 
But  he  pours  out  with  all  the  greater  fluency  his  threatening 
of  judgment. 

Ver.  18.  u  And  it  comes  to  j^ss  in  that  day,  Jehovah  ivill 
hiss  for  the  fly  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  Nile-arms  of  Egypt, 
and  the  bees  that  are  in  the  land  of  Asshur ;  and  they  come  and 
settle  all  of  them  in  the  valleys  of  the  slopes,  and  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  and  in  all  the  thorn-hedges,  and  upon  all  grass-plats" 
The  prophet  has  already  stated,  in  ch.  v.  26,  that  Jehovah 
would  hiss  for  distant  nations  ;  and  now  he  is  able  to  describe 
them  by  name.  The  Egyptian  nation,  with  its  vast  and  un- 
paralleled numbers,  is  compared  to  the  swarming  fly ;  and  the 
Assyrian  nation,  with  its  love  of  war  and  conquest,  to  the 
stinging  bee  which  is  so  hard  to  keep  off  (Deut.  i.  44  ;  Ps. 
cxviii.  12).  The  emblems  also  correspond  to  the  nature  of 
the  two  countries  :  the  fly  to  slimy  Egypt  with  its  swarms  of 
insects  (see  ch.  xviii.  I),1  and  the  bee  to  the  more  mountainous 
and  woody  Assyria,  where  the  keeping  of  bees  is  still  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  trade.  ">^:,  pi.  D*"}**!,  is  an  Egyptian 
name  (yaro,  with  the  article  phiaro,  pi.  yarou)  for  the  Nile  and 
its  several  arms.  The  end  of  the  Nile-arms  of  Egypt,  from  a 
Palestinian  point  of  view,  was  the  extreme  corner  of  the  land. 
The  military  force  of  Egypt  would  march  out  of  the  whole 
compass  of  the  land,  and  meet  the  Assyrian  force  in  the  Holy 

1  Egypt  abounds  in  gnats,  etc.,  more  especially  in  flies  (nmscarias) , 
including  a  species  of  small  fly  (nemath),  which  is  a  great  plague  to  men 
throughout  all  the  country  of  the  Nile  (see  Hartmann,  Natur-gescJiichtlich- 
mcdicinisclie  SJcizze  der  Nillander,  1865,  pp.  201-5). 
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Land  ;  and  both  together  would  cover  the  land  in  such  a  way 
that  the  valleys  of  steep  precipitous  heights  (iiachale  habbattoth), 
and  clefts  of  the  rocks  (nekike  hasselahn),  and  all  the  thorn- 
hedges  (naazuzlm)  and  pastures  (nahalolim,  from  nihel,  to  lead 
to  pasture),  would  be  covered  with  these  swarms.  The  fact 
that  just  such  places  are  named,  as  afforded  a  suitable  shelter 
and  abundance  of  food  for  flies  and  bees,  is  a  filling  up  of  the 
figure  in  simple  truthfulness  to  nature.  And  if  we  look  at  the 
historical  fulfilment,  it  does  not  answer  even  in  this  respect 
to  the  actual  letter  of  the  prophecy ;  for  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah  no  collision  really  took  place  between  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  forces ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  days  of  Josiah  that  a 
collision  took  place  between  the  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  powers 
in  the  eventful  battle  fought  between  Pharaoh-Necho  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish  (Circesium),  which  decided  the 
fate  of  Judah.  That  the  spirit  of  prophecy  points  to  this 
eventful  occurrence  is  evident  from  ver.  20,  where  no  further 
allusion  is  made  to  Egypt,  because  of  its  having  succumbed  to 
the  imperial  power  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Ver.  20.  "  In  that  day  will  the  Lord  shave  with  a  razor,  the 
thing  for  hire  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  with  the  king  of  Assyria, 
the  head  and  the  hair  of  the  feet ;  and  even  the  beard  it  will  take 
away?  Knobel  takes  the  hair  to  be  a  figurative  representation 
of  the  produce  of  the  land ;  but  the  only  thing  which  at  all 
favours  the  idea  that  the  flora  is  ever  regarded  by  biblical 
writers  as  the  hairy  covering  of  the  soil,  is  the  use  of  the  term 
ndzir  as  the  name  of  an  uncultivated  vine  left  to  itself  (Lev. 
xxv.  5).  The  nation  of  Judah  is  regarded  here,  as  in  ch.  i.  6, 
as  a  man  stript  naked,  and  not  only  with  all  the  hair  of  his 
head  and  feet  shaved  off  (raglaim,  a  euphemism),  but  what  was 
regarded  as  the  most  shameful  of  all,  with  the  hair  of  his  beard 
shaved  off  as  well.  To  this  end  the  Almighty  would  make 
use  of  a  razor,  which  is  more  distinctly  defined  as  hired  on 
the  shore  of  the  Euphrates  (conductitia  in  litoribus  Euphratis  : 
ndhdr  stands  here  for  hanndhdr),  and  still  more  precisely  as 
the  king  of  Asshur  (the  latter  is  again  pronounced  a  gloss  by 
Knobel  and  others).  "  The  thing  for  hire:"  hasseclrdh  might 
be  an  abstract  term  (hiring,  conductio),  but  it  may  also  be  the 
feminine  of  sdeir,  which  indicates  an  emphatic  advance  from 
the  indefinite  to  the  more  definite ;  in  the  sense  of  u  with  a 
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razor,  namely,  that  which  was  standing  ready  to  be  hired  in 
the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  the  king  of  Assyria." 
In  hassec'irdh  (the  thing  for  hire)  there  was  involved  the 
bitterest  sarcasm  for  Ahaz.  The  sharp  knife,  which  it  had 
hired  for  the  deliverance  of  Judah,  was  hired  by  the  Lord, 
to  shave  Judah  most  thoroughly,  and  in  the  most  disgraceful 
manner.  Thus  shaved,  Judah  would  be  a  depopulated  and 
desert  land,  in  which  men  would  no  longer  live  by  growing 
corn  and  vines,  or  by  trade  and  commerce,  but  by  grazing 
alone. — Vers.  21,22."  And  it  will  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that 
a  man  will  keep  a  small  cow  and  a  couple  of  sheep;  and  it  comes 
to  pass,  for  the  abundance  of  the  milk  they  give  he  will  eat  cream: 
for  butter  and  honey  will  every  one  eat  that  is  left  within  the 
land."  The  former  prosperity  would  be  reduced  to  the  most 
miserable  housekeeping.  One  man  would  keep  a  milch  cow 
and  two  head  of  sheep  (or  goats)  alive  with  the  greatest  care, 
the  strongest  and  finest  full-grown  cattle  having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  foe  (Hjn,  like  Hjnn  in  other  places :  side,  not 
shne,  because  two  female  sheep  or  goats  are  meant).  But  this 
would  be  quite  enough,  for  there  would  be  only  a  few  men  left 
in  the  land;  and  as  all  the  land  would  be  pasture,  the  small 
number  of  animals  would  yield  milk  in  abundance.  Bread 
and  wine  would  be  unattainable.  Whoever  had  escaped  the 
Assyrian  razor,  would  eat  thickened  milk  and  honey,  that  and 
nothing  but  that,  without  variation,  ad  nauseam.  The  reason 
for  this  would  be,  that  the  hills,  which  at  other  times  were  full 
of  vines  and  corn-fields,  would  be  overgrown  with  briers. 

The  prophet  repeats  this  three  times  in  vers.  23-25 :  "And 
it  will  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  every  place,  where  a  thousand 
vines  stood  at  a  thousand  silverlings,  will  have  become  thorns  and 
thistles.  With  arrows  and  with  bows  will  men  go,  for  the  whole 
land  will  have  become  thorns  and  thistles.  And  all  the  hills  that 
were  accustomed  to  be  hoed  with  the  hoe,  thou  wilt  not  go  to  them 
for  fear  of  thorns  and  thistles ;  and  it  has  become  a  gathering- 
place  for  oxen,  and  a  treading-place  for  sheep."  The  "  thousand 
silverlings"  (eleph  ceseph,  i.e.  &  thousand  shekels  of  silver)  recal 
to  mind  Song  of  Sol.  viii.  11,  though  there  it  is  the  value 
of  the  yearly  produce,  whereas  here  the  thousand  shekels  are 
the  value  of  a  thousand  vines,  the  sign  of  a  peculiarly  valuable 
piece  of  a  vineyard.    At  the  present  time  they  reckon  the  worth 
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of  a  vineyard  in  Lebanon  and  Syria  according  to  tlie  value  of 
the  separate  vines,  and  generally  take  the  vines  at  one  piastre 
(from  2d.  to  3d.)  each ;  just  as  in  Germany  a  Johannisberg 
vine  is  reckoned  at  a  ducat.  Every  piece  of  ground,  where 
such  valuable  vines  were  standing,  would  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  briers.  People  would  go  there  with  bow  and  arrow, 
because  the  whole  land  had  become  thorns  and  thistles  (see  at 
ch.  v.  12a),  and  therefore  wild  animals  had  made  their  homes 
there.  And  thou  (the  prophet  addresses  the  countryman  thus) 
comest  not  to  all  the  hills,  which  were  formerly  cultivated  in 
the  most  careful  manner ;  thou  comest  not  thither  to  make 
them  arable  again,  because  thorns  and  thistles  deter  thee  from 
reclaiming  such  a  fallow.  They  would  therefore  give  the  oxen 
freedom  to  rove  where  they  would,  and  let  sheep  and  goats 
tread  down  whatever  grew  there.  The  description  is  intention- 
ally thoroughly  tautological  and  pleonastic,  heavy  and  slow  in 
movement.  The  writer's  intention  is  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion of  a  waste  heath,  or  tedious  monotony.  Hence  the  repeti- 
tions of  hay  ah  and  yihyeh.  Observe  how  great  the  variations 
are  in  the  use  of  the  future  and  perfect,  and  how  the  meaning 
is  always  determined  by  the  context.  In  vers.  21,  22,  the 
futures  have  a  really  future  sense ;  in  ver.  23  the  first  and 
third  yihyeh  signify  "  will  have  become"  (factus  erlt  omnis 
locus),  and  the  second  "  was"  (erat) ;  in  ver.  24  K13J  means 
"  will  come"  (yeniet),  and  tihyeh  a  will  have  become"  (facia 
erit  terra)  ;  in  ver.  25  we  must  render  ye  dderun,  sarciebantur 
(they  used  to  be  hoed).  And  in  vers.  21,  22,  and  23,  hdydh  i* 
equivalent  to  fiet  (it  will  become)  ;  whilst  in  ver.  25  it  means 
factum  est  (it  has  become).  Looked  at  from  a  western  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  future  tense  is  sometimes  a  simple  future, 
sometimes  a  future  perfect,  and  sometimes  an  imperfect  or 
synchronistic  preterite ;  and  the  perfect  sometimes  a  prophetic 
preterite,  sometimes  an  actual  preterite,  but  in  the  sphere  of 
an  ideal  past,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  a  predicted  future. 

This  ends  Isaiah's  address  to  king  Ahaz.  He  does  not 
expressly  say  when  Immanuel  is  to  be  born,  but  only  what 
will  take  place  before  he  has  reached  the  riper  age  of  boyhood, 
— namely,  first,  the  devastation  of  Israel  and  Syria,  and  then 
the  devastation  of  Judah  itself,  by  the  Assyrians.  From  the 
fact  that  the  prophet  says  no  more  than  this,  we  may  see  that 
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Ilia    spirit    and   his  tongue  were   under   the   direction   of   the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  does  not  descend  within  the  historical  and 
temporal  range  of  vision,  without  at  the  same  time  remaining; 
exalted  above  it.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  may  see 
from  what  lie  says,  that  the  prophecy  has  its  human  side  as 
well.     When  Isaiah  speaks  of  Immanuel  as  eating  thickened 
milk  and  honey,  like  all  who  survived  the  Assyrian  troubles  in 
the  Holy  Land  ;  he  evidently  looks  upon  and  thinks  of  the 
childhood   of   Immanuel  as  connected  with   the  time  of  the 
Assyrian  calamities.     And  it  was  in  such  a  perspective  com- 
bination  of   events    lying   far   apart,   that   the   complex   cha- 
racter of  prophecy  consisted.     The  reason  for  this   complex 
character  was  a  double  one,  viz.  the  human  limits  associated 
with  the  prophet's  telescopic  view  of  distant  times,  and  the 
pedagogical  wisdom    of    God,  in   accordance  with  which  He 
entered  into  these  limits  instead  of  removing  them.     If,  there- 
fore, we  adhere  to  the  letter  of  prophecy,  we  may  easily  throw 
doubt  upon  its  veracity;  but  if  wTe  look  at  the  substance  of 
the  prophecy,  wre  soon  find  that  the  complex  character  by  no 
means  invalidates  its  truth.     For  the  things  which  the  prophet 
saw  in  combination  were  essentially  connected,  even  though 
chronologically  separated.     When,  for   example,  in   the  case 
before  us  (ch.  vii.-xii.),  Isaiah  saw  Asshur  only,  standing  out 
as  the  imperial  kingdom ;  this  was  so  far  true,  that  the  four 
imperial  kingdoms  from  the  Babylonian  to  the  Roman  were 
really  nothing  more  than  the  full  development  of  the  com- 
mencement made  in  Assyria.    And  when  he  spoke  of  the  son  of 
the  virgin  (ch.  vii.)  as  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Assyrian 
oppressions  ;  this  also  was  so  far  true,  that  Jesus  was  really  born 
at  a  time  when  the  Holy  Land,  deprived  of  its  previous  abun- 
dance, was  under  the  dominion  of  the  imperial  power,  and  in  a 
condition  whose  primary  cause  was  to  be  traced  to  the  unbelief 
of  Ahaz.     Moreover,  He  who  became  flesh  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  did  really  lead  an  ideal  life  in  the  Old  Testament  history. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  it  in  a  pre-existent  presence,  moving  on 
towards  the  covenant  goal.    The  fact  that  the  house  and  nation 
of  David  did  not  perish  in  the  Assyrian  calamities,  was  actually 
to  be  attributed,  as  ch.  viii.  presupposes,  to  His  real  though 
not  His  bodily  presence.     In  this  way  the  apparent  discrepancy 
between  the  prophecy  and  the  history  of  the  fulfilment  ma}''  be 
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solved.  We  do  not  require  the  solution  proposed  by  Vitringa, 
and  recently  appropriated  by  Haneberg, — namely,  that  the 
prophet  takes  the  stages  of  the  Messiah's  life  out  of  the  distant 
future,  to  make  them  the  measure  of  events  about  to  take 
place  in  the  immediate  future;  nor  that  of  Bengel,  Schegg, 
Schmieder,  and  others, — namely,  that  the  sign  consisted  in  an 
event  belonging  to  the  immediate  future,  which  pointed  typi- 
cally to  the  birth  of  the  true  Immanuel ;  nor  that  of  Hofmann, 
who  regards  the  words  of  the  prophet  as  an  emblematical  pre- 
diction of  the  rise  of  a  new  Israel,  which  would  come  to  the 
possession  of  spiritual  intelligence  in  the  midst  of  troublous 
times,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  intelligence  in  the  Israel  of 
his  own  time.  The  prophecy,  as  will  be  more  fully  confirmed 
as  we  proceed,  is  directly  Messianic ;  it  is  a  divine  prophecy 
within  human  limits. 

TWO  OMENS  OF  THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE. — 
CHAP.  VIII.  1-4. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war,  which  was  not 
yet  at  an  end,  Isaiah  received  instructions  from  God  to  perform 
a  singular  prophetic  action.  Vers.  1, 2.  u  Then  Jehovah  said  to 
me,  lake  a  large  slab,  and  write  upon  it  with  common  strokes, 
c  In  Speed  Spoil,  Booty  hastens ;  and  I  will  take  to  one  trust- 
worthy ivitnesses,  Uriyah  the  priest,  and  Zecharyahu  the  son  of 
Yeberechyahu."  The  slab  or  table  (cf.  ch.  iii.  23,  where  the 
same  word  is  used  to  signify  a  metal  mirror)  was  to  be  large, 
to  produce  the  impression  of  a  monument ;  and  the  writing 
upon  it  was  to  be  "  a  man's  pen  "  {cheret  'enosh),  i.e.  written 
in  the  vulgar,  and,  so  to  speak,  popular  character,  consisting  of 
inartistic  strokes  that  could  be  easily  read  (yid.  Rev.  xiii.  18, 
xxi.  17).  Philip  d'Aquin,  in  his  Lexicon,  adopts  the  explana- 
tion, a  .Enos/i-writing,  i.e.  hieroglyphic  writing,  so  called  because 
it  was  first  introduced  in  the  time  of  Lnosh."  Luzzatto  renders 
it,  a  letter e  cubitali ;  but  the  reading  for  this  would  be  U  cheret 
ammath  'ish.  The  only  true  rendering  is  stylo  vulgari  (see  Ges. 
Thes.  s.v.  'enosh).  The  words  to  be  written  are  introduced  with 
Lamed,  to  indicate  dedication  (as  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16),  or  the 
object  to  which  the  inscription  was  dedicated  or  applied,  as  if  it 
read,  "  A  table  devoted  to  i  Spoil  very  quickly,  booty  hastens  ;'" 
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unless,  indeed,  TmahSr  is  to  be  taken  as  afut.  instans,  as  it  is  by 
Luzzatto — after  Gen.  xv.  12,  Josh.  ii.  5,  Hab.  i.  17 — in  the 
B6D86  of  acceleratura  sunt  spolia,  or  (what  the  position  of  the 
words  might  more  naturally  suggest)  with  maher  in  a  transitive 
sense,  as  in  the  construction  "ijn?  nvr,  and  others,  accelerationi 
fipolia,  i.e.  they  are  ready  for  hastening.  Most  of  the  commen- 
tators have  confused  the  matter  here  by  taking  the  words  as  a 
proper  name  (Ewald,  §  288,  c),  which  they  were  not  at  first, 
though  they  became  so  afterwards.  At  first  they  were  an  oracular 
announcement  of  the  immediate  future,  accelerant  spolia,  festinat 
pro?da  (spoil  is  quick,  booty  hastens).  Spoil;  booty;  but  who 
would  the  vanquished  be?  Jehovah  knew,  and  His  prophet 
knew,  although  not  initiated  into  the  policy  of  Ahaz.  But 
their  knowledge  was  studiously  veiled  in  enigmas.  For  the 
writing  wTas  not  to  disclose  anything  to  the  people.  It  was 
simply  to  serve  as  a  public  record  of  the  fact,  that  the  course  of 
events  was  one  that  Jehovah  had  foreseen  and  indicated  before- 
hand. And  when  what  wras  wrritten  upon  the  table  should  after- 
wards take  place,  they  would  know  that  it  was  the  fulfilment 
of  what  had  already  been  written,  and  therefore  was  an  event 
pre-determined  by  God.  For  this  reason  Jehovah  took  to 
Himself  witnesses.  There  is  no  necessity  to  read  nyV^)  (and 
I  had  it  witnessed),  as  Knobel  and  others  do  ;  nor  HTyni  (and 
have  it  witnessed),  as  the  Sept.,  Targum,  Syriac,  and  Hitzig  do* 
Jehovah  said  what  He  wrould  do ;  and  the  prophet  knew,  without 
requiring  to  be  told,  that  it  was  to  be  accomplished  instrumen- 
tally  through  him.  Uriah  was  no  doubt  the  priest  (Urijah), 
who  afterwards  placed  himself  at  the  service  of  Ahaz  to  gratify 
his  heathenish  desires  (2  Kings  xvi.  10  sqq.).  Zechariah  ben 
Yeberechyahu  (Berechiah)  was  of  course  not  the  prophet  of  the 
times  after  the  captivity,  but  possibly  the  Asaphite  mentioned 
in  2  Chron.  xxix.  13.  He  is  not  further  known  to  us.  In 
good  editions,  ben  is  not  followed  by  makkeph,  but  marked 
with  mercha,  according  to  the  Masora  at  Gen.  xxx.  1 9.  These 
two  men  were  reliable  witnesses,  being  persons  of  great  dis- 
tinction, and  their  testimony  wrould  weigh  with  the  people. 
When  the  time  should  arrive  that  the  history  of  their  own 
times  solved  the  riddle  of  this  inscription,  these  two  men  were 
to  tell  the  people  how  long  ago  the  prophet  had  written  that 
down  in  his  prophetic  capacity. 
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But  something  occurred  in  the  meantime  whereby  the  place 
of  the  lifeless  table  was  taken  by  a  more  eloquent  and  living 
one.  Vers.  3,  4.  "  And  I  drew  near  to  the  prophetess ;  and  she 
conceived,  and  bare  a  son:  and  Jehovah  said  to  me,  Call  his  name 
In-speed-spoil-booty-hastens  (Maher-shalal-hash-baz)  :  for  before 
the  boy  shall  know  how  to  cry,  My  father,  and  my  mother,  they  will 
carry  away  the  riches  of  Damascus,  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria,  be- 
fore  the  Icing  of  Asshur."  To  his  son  Shear-yashub,  in  whose 
name  the  law  of  the  history  of  Israel,  as  revealed  to  the  prophet 
on  the  occasion  of  his  call  (chap,  vi.),  viz.  the  restoration  of 
only  a  remnant  of  the  whole  nation,  had  been  formulated,  there 
was  now  added  a  second  son,  to  whom  the  inscription  upon  the 
table  was  given  as  a  name  (with  a  small  abbreviation,  and  if  the 
Lamed  is  the  particle  of  dedication,  a  necessary  one).  He  was 
therefore  the  symbol  of  the  approaching  chastisement  of  Syria 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  Before  the  boy  had  learned 
to  stammer  out  the  name  of  father  and  mother,  they  would 
carry  away  (yissd',  not  the  third  pers.  fut.  niphal,  which  is 
yinndse,  but ,  kal  with  a  latent,  indefinite  subject  hannose  : 
Ges.  §  137,  3)  the  treasures  of  Damascus  and  the  trophies  (i.e. 
the  spoil  taken  from  the  flying  or  murdered  foe)  of  Samaria 
before  the  king  of  Asshur,  who  would  therefore  leave  the 
territory  of  the  two  capitals  as  a  conqueror.  It  is  true  that 
Tiglath-pileser  only  conquered  Damascus,  and  not  Samaria ; 
but  he  took  from  Pekah,  the  king  of  Samaria,  the  land  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  a  portion  of  the  land  on  this  side.  The  trophies, 
which  he  took  thence  to  Assyria,  were  no  less  the  spoil  of 
Samaria  than  if  he  had  conquered  Samaria  itself  (which  Shal- 
manassar  did  twenty  years  afterwards).  The  birth  of  Maher- 
shalal  took  place  about  three-quarters  of  a  year  later  than  the 
preparation  of  the  table  (as  the  verb  vaekrab  is  an  aorist  and 
not  a  pluperfect) ;  and  the  time  appointed,  from  the  birth  of 
the  boy  till  the  chastisement  of  the  allied  kingdoms,  was  about 
a  year.  Now,  as  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war  did  not  commence 
later  than  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  i.e.  the  year  743, 
and  the  chastisement  by  Tiglath-pileser  occurred  in  the  life- 
time of  the  allies,  whereas  Pekah  was  assassinated  in  the  year 
739,  the  interval  between  the  commencement  of  the  war  and 
the  chastisement  of  the  allies  cannot  have  been  more  than  three 
years  ;  so  that  the  preparation  of  the  table  must  not  be  assigned 
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to  a  much  later  period  than  the  interview  with  Ahaz.  The  in- 
ription  upon  the  table,  which  was  adopted  as  the  name  of  the 
child,  was  not  a  purely  consolatory  prophecy,  since  the  prophet 
had  predicted,  a  short  time  before,  that  the  same  Asshur  which 
devastated  the  two  covenant  lands  would  lay  Judah  waste  as 
well.  It  was  simply  a  practical  proof  of  the  omniscience  and 
omnipotence  of  God,  by  which  the  history  of  the  future  was 
directed  and  controlled.  The  prophet  had,  in  fact,  the  mourn- 
ful vocation  to  harden.  Hence  the  enigmatical  character  of 
his  words  and  doings  in  relation  to  both  kings  and  nation. 
Jehovah  foreknew  the  consequences  which  would  follow  the 
appeal  to  Asshur  for  help,  as  regarded  both  Syria  and  Israel. 
This  knowledge  he  committed  to  writing  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.  When  this  should  be  fulfilled,  it  would  be  all  over 
with  the  rejoicing  of  the  king  and  people  at  their  self-secured 
deliverance. 

But  Isaiah  was  not  merely  within  the  broader  circle  of  an 
incorrigible  nation  ripe  for  judgment.  He  did  not  stand  alone; 
but  was  encircled  by  a  small  band  of  believing  disciples,  who 
wanted  consolation,  and  were  worthy  of  it.  It  was  to  them  that 
the  more  promising  obverse  of  the  prophecy  of  Immanuel  be^ 
longed.  Mahershalal  could  not  comfort  them ;  for  they  knew 
that  when  Asshur  had  done  with  Damascus  and  Samaria,  the 
troubles  of  Judah  would  not  be  over,  but  would  only  then  be 
really  about  to  commence.  To  be  the  shelter  of  the  faithful 
in  the  terrible  judicial  era  of  the  imperial  power,  which  was 
then  commencing,  was  the  great  purpose  of  the  prediction  of 
Immanuel ;  and  to  bring  out  and  expand  the  consolatory  cha- 
racter of  that  prophecy  for  the  benefit  of  believers,  was  the 
design  of  the  addresses  which  follow. 

ESOTERIC  ADDRESSES. — CHAP.  VIII.  5-XII. 

A.   Consolation  of  Immanuel  in  the  coming  darkness. — 
Chap.  viii.  5-ix.  6. 

The  heading  or  introduction,  "  And  Jehovah  proceeded  still 
further  to  speak  to  me,  as  follows"  extends  to  all  the  following 
addresses  as  far  as  ch.  xii.  They  all  finish  with  consolation. 
But  consolation  presupposes  the  need  of  consolation.     Conse- 
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quently,  even  in  this  instance  the  prophet  is  obliged  to  com- 
mence with  a  threatening  of  judgment.  Vers.  6,  7.  u  Foras- 
much as  this  people  despiseth  the  waters  of  Siloah  that  go  softly, 
and  regardeth  as  a  delight  the  alliance  with  Rezin  and  the  son  of 
Remalyahu,  therefore,  behold  !  the  Lord  of  all  bring eth  up  upon 
them  the  waters  of  the  river,  the  mighty  and  the  great,  the  king  of 
Asshur  and  all  his  military  power ;  and  he  riseth  over  all  his 
channels,  and  goeth  over  all  his  banks."  The  Siloah  had  its 
name  (Shiloach,  or,  according  to  the  reading  of  this  passage 
contained  in  very  good  MSS.,  Shilloach),  ab  emittendo,  either  in 
an  infinitive  sense,  u  shooting  forth,"  or  in  a  participial  sense, 
with  a  passive  colouring,  emissus,  sent  forth,  spirted  out  (yid. 
John  ix.  7  ;  and  on  the  variations  in  meaning  of  this  substantive 
form,  Concord,  p.  1349,  s.).  Josephus  places  the  fountain  and 
pool  of  Siloah  at  the  opening  of  the  Tyropocon,  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  ancient  city,  where  we  still  find  it  at  the 
present  day  (yid.  Jos.  Wars  of  the  Jews,  v.  4, 1 ;  also  Robinson, 
Pal.  i.  504).  The  clear  little  brook — a  pleasant  sight  to  the 
eye  as  it  issues  from  the  ravine  which  runs  between  the  south- 
western slope  of  Moriah  and  the  south-eastern  slope  of  Mount 
Zion1  (v.  Schubert,  Reise,  ii.  573) — is  used  here  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Davidic  monarchy  enthroned  upon  Zion,  which  had  the 
promise  of  God,  who  was  enthroned  upon  Moriah,  in  contrast 
with  the  imperial  or  world  kingdom,  which  is  compared  to  the 
overflowing  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  The  reproach  of  despising 
the  waters  of  Siloah  applied  to  Judah  as  well  as  Ephraim  :  to 
the  former  because  it  trusted  in  Asshur,  and  despised  the  less 
tangible  but  more  certain  help  which  the  house  of  David,  if  it 
were  but  believing,  had  to  expect  from  the  God  of  promise  ;  to 
the  latter,  because  it  had  entered  into  alliance  with  Aram  to 
overthrow  the  house  of  David ;  and  yet  the  house  of  David, 
although  degenerate  and  deformed,  was  the  divinely  appointed 
source  of  that  salvation,  which  is  ever  realized  through  quiet, 
secret  ways.  The  second  reproach  applied  more  especially  to 
Ephraim.  The  'eth  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  sign  of  the  accusa- 
tive, for  sits  never  occurs  with  the  accusative  of  the  object  (not 
even  in  ch.  xxxv.  1),  and  could  not  well  be  so  used.     It  is  to 

1  It  is  with  perfect  propriety,  therefore,  that  Jerome  sometimes  speaks 
of  the  fons  Siloe  as  flowing  ad  radices  Montis  Zion,  and  at  other  times  as 
flowing  in  radicibus  Montis  Moria. 
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be  construed  as  a  preposition  in  the  sense  of  "  and  (or  because) 
dcl'ujht  (is  felt)  with  {i.e.  in)  the  alliance  with  Rezin  and Pekah" 
(On  the  constructive  before  a  preposition,  see  Ges.  §  116,  1  : 
sus  'eth,  like  rdtzdh  tin.)  Luzzatto  compares,  for  the  construc- 
tion, Gen.  xli.  43,  vndthdn ;  but  only  the  inf.  abs.  is  used  in 
this  way  as  a  continuation  of  the  finite  verb  (see  Ges.  §  131,  4,  a). 
Moreover,  bte'O  is  not  an  Aramaic  infinitive,  but  a  substantive 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  the  power  of  the  verb  (like 
i?DD  in  Num.  x.  2,  and  "i^Dp  in  Num.  xxiii.  10,  unless,  indeed, 
the  reading  here  should  be  "ISD  *D),  The  substantive  clause  is 
preferred  to  the  verbal  clause  B^l,  for  the  sake  of  the  anti- 
thetical consonance  of  E>ib>p  with  DNft.  It  is  also  quite  in 
accordance  with  Hebrew  syntax,  that  an  address  which  com- 
mences with  *3  jjp  should  here  lose  itself  in  the  second  sentence 
"  in  the  twilight,'*  as  Ewald  expresses  it  (§  351,  c),  of  a  sub- 
stantive clause.  Knobel  and  others  suppose  the  reproof  to 
relate  to  dissatisfied  Judasans,  who  were  secretly  favourable  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  two  allied  kings.  But  there  is  no  further 
evidence  that  there  were  such  persons ;  and  ver.  8  is  opposed 
to  this  interpretation.  The  overflowing  of  the  Assyrian  forces 
would  fall  first  of  all  upon  Ephraim.  The  threat  of  punish- 
ment is  introduced  with  \y>\  the  Vav  being  the  sign  of  sequence 
(Ewald,  §  348,  b).  The  words  "the  king  of  Asshur"  are  the 
prophet's  own  gloss,  as  in  ch.  vii.  17,  20. 

Not  till  then  would  this  overflowing  reach  as  far  as  Judah, 
but  then  it  would  do  so  most  certainly  and  incessantly.  Ver.  8. 
u  And  presses  forward  into  Judah,  overflows  and  pours  onward, 
till  it  reaches  to  the  neck,  and  the  spreading  out  of  its  icings  fill 
the  breadth  of  thy  land,  Immanuel."  The  fate  of  Judah  would 
be  different  from  that  of  Ephraim.  Ephraim  would  be  laid 
completely  under  water  by  the  river,  i.e.  would  be  utterly 
destroyed.  And  in  Judah  the  stream,  as  it  rushed  forward, 
would  reach  the  most  dangerous  height ;  but  if  a  deliverer 
could  be  found,  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  its  being  saved. 
Such  a  deliverer  was  Immanuel,  whom  the  prophet  sees  in  the 
light  of  the  Spirit  living  through  all  the  Assyrian  calamities. 
The  prophet  appeals  complainingly  to  him  that  the  land,  which 
is  his  land,  is  almost  swallowed  up  by  the  world-power :  the 
spreadings  out  (muttoth,  sl  hophal  noun :  for  similar  substantive 
forms,  see  ver.  23,  ch.  xiv.  6,  xxix.  3,  and  more  especially  Ps. 
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Ixvi.  11)  of  the  wings  of  the  stream  (i.e.  of  the  large  bodies  of 
water  pouring  out  on  both  sides  from  the  main  stream,  as  from 
the  trunk,  and  covering  the  land  like  two  broad  wings)  have  filled 
the  whole  land.  According  to  Norzi,  Immanuel  is  to  be  written 
here  as  one  word,  as  it  is  in  ch.  vii.  14 ;  but  the  correct  reading 
is  'Jmmdnu  El,  with  mercha  silluh  (see  note  on  ch.  vii.  14), 
though  it  does  not  therefore  cease  to  be  a  proper  name.  As 
Jerome  observes,  it  is  nomen  proprium,  non  interpretatum ;  and 
so  it  is  rendered  in  the  Sept.,  Me6'  r\^wv  6  @e6s. 

The  prophet's  imploring  look  at  Immanuel  does  not  remain 
unanswered.  We  may  see  this  from  the  fact,  that  what  was  almost 
a  silent  prayer  is  changed  at  once  into  the  jubilate  of  holy  de- 
fiance.— Vers.  9,  10.  "  Exasperate  yourselves,  0  nations,  and  go 
to  pieces ;  and  see  it,  all  ivho  are  far  off  in  the  earth!  Gird  your- 
selves, and  go  to  pieces ;  gird  yourselves,  and  go  to  pieces!  Considt 
counsel,  and  it  comes  to  nought;  speak  the  word,  and  it  is  not 
realized:  for  with  us  is  God"  The  second  imperatives  in  ver.  9 
are  threatening  wrords  of  authority,  having  a  future  significa- 
tion, which  change  into  futures  in  ver.  10  (Ges.  §  130,  2)  :  Go 
on  exasperating  yourselves  (ijh  with  the  tone  upon  the  penul- 
timate, and  therefore  not  the  pual  of  njn,  consociari^  which  is 
the  rendering  adopted  in  the  Targum,  but  the  haloi  VV^,  malum 
esse ;  not  vociferari,  for  which  jjffl,  a  different  verb  from  the 
same  root,  is  commonly  employed),  go  on  arming ;  ye  wall  never- 
theless fall  to  pieces  (chottu,  from  chdthath,  related  to  cdthath, 
confringi,  consternari).  The  prophet  classes  together  all  the 
nations  that  are  warring  against  the  people  of  God,  pronounces 
upon  them  the  sentence  of  destruction,  and  calls  upon  all  distant 
lands  to  hear  this  ultimate  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  i.e.  of 
the  imperial  power.  The  world-kingdom  must  be  wrecked  on  the 
land  of  Immanuel;  u  for  with  us,"  as  the  watchword  of  believers 
runs,  pointing  to  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  " with  us  is  God" 

There  then  follows  in  ver.  11  an  explanatory  clause,  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  pass  on  to  a  totally  different  theme,  but 
it  really  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  triumphant 
words  of  vers.  9,  10.  It  is  Immanuel  whom  believers  receive, 
constitute,  and  hold  fast  as  their  refuge  in  the  approaching 
times  of  the  Assyrian  judgment.  He  is  their  refuge  and  God 
in  Him,  and  not  any  human  support  whatever.  This  is  the 
link  of  connection  with  vers.  11,  12  :  "For  Jehovah  hath  spoken 
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thus  to  me,  overpowering  me  with  GoiTs  hand,  and  instructing  me 
not  to  walk  in  the  way  of  this  people,  saying.  Call  ye  not  con- 
spiracy all  that  this  people  calls  conspiracy ;  and  ichat  is  feared 
by  it,  fear  ye  not,  neither  think  ye  dreadful"  TO,  "  the  hand"  is 
the  absolute  hand,  which  is  no  sooner  laid  upon  a  man  than  it 
overpowers  all  perception,  sensation,  and  thought:  chezkath 
Jiayydd  (viz.  ' dlai,  upon  me,  Ezek.  iii.  14)  therefore  describes 
a  condition  in  which  the  hand  of  God  was  put  forth  upon  the 
prophet  with  peculiar  force,  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
usual  prophetic  state,  the  effect  of  a  peculiarly  impressive  and 
energetic  act  of  God.  Luther  is  wrong  in  following  the  Syriac, 
and  adopting  the  rendering,  u  taking  me  by  the  hand ;"  as  chez- 
kath points  back  to  the  kal  (invalescere),  and  not  to  the  liiphil 
(apprehendere).  It  is  this  circumstantial  statement,  which  is 
continued  in  vyissereni  ("  and  instructing  me"),  and  not  the 
leading  verb  ' } dinar  ("  he  said")  ;  for  the  former  is  not  the  third 
pers.  pret.  piel,  which  would  be  v  yisserani,  but  the  third  pers. 
fut.  kal,  from  the  future  form  yissor  (Hos.  x.  10,  whereas 
the  fut.  piel  .is  vyasser)  ;  and  it  is  closely  connected  with 
chezkath  hayydd,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  change  from 
the  participial  and  infinitive  construction  to  the  finite  verb 
(Ges.  §  132,  Anm.  2).  With  this  overpowering  influence,  and 
an  instructive  warning  against  going  in  the  way  of  "  this 
people,"  Jehovah  spake  to  the  prophet  as  follows.  With  regard 
to  the  substance  of  the  following  warning,  the  explanation  that 
has  been  commonly  adopted  since  the  time  of  Jerome,  viz.  noli 
duorum  regum  tirnere  conjurationem  (fear  not  the  conspiracy  of 
the  two  kings),  is  contrary  to  the  reading  of  the  words.  The 
warning  runs  thus  :  The  prophet,  and  such  as  were  on  his  side, 
were  not  to  call  that  kesher  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
called  kesher  (cf.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  13,  "  She  said,  Treason,  Trea- 
son !"  kesher,  kesher)  ;  yet  the  alliance  of  Rezin  and  Pekah  was 
really  a  conspiracy — a  league  against  the  house  and  people  of 
David.  Nor  can  the  warning  mean  that  believers,  when  they 
saw  how  the  unbelieving  Ahaz  brought  the  nation  into  distress, 
were  not  to  join  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  person  of  the  king 
(Hofmann,  Drechsler) ;  they  are  not  warned  at  all  against 
making  a  conspiracy,  but  against  joining  in  the  popular  cry 
when  the  people  called  out  kesher.  The  true  explanation  has 
been  given  by  E-oorda,  viz.  that  the  reference  is  to  the  conspi- 
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racy,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  prophet  and  his  disciples  ("  sermo 
hie  est  de  conjuratione,  quae  dicebatur  prophetce  et  discipulorum 
ejus").  The  same  thing  happened  to  Isaiah  as  to  Amos  (Amos 
vii.  10)  and  to  Jeremiah.  Whenever  the  prophets  were  at  all 
zealous  in  their  opposition  to  the  appeal  for  foreign  aid,  they 
were  accused  and  branded  as  standing  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy,  and  conspiring  for  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom.  In 
such  perversion  of  language  as  this,  the  honourable  among  them 
were  not  to  join.  The  way  of  God  was  now  a  very  different 
one  from  the  way  of  that  people.  If  the  prophet  and  his 
followers  opposed  the  alliance  with  Asshur,  this  was  not  a 
common  human  conspiracy  against  the  will  of  the  king  and 
nation,  but  the  inspiration  of  God,  the  true  policy  of  Jehovah. 
Whoever  trusted  in  Him  had  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  such 
attempts  as  those  of  Rezin  and  Pekah,  or  to  look  upon  them 
as  dreadful. 

The  object  of  their  fear  was  a  very  different  one.  Vers. 
13-15.  "  Jehovah  of  hosts,  sanctify  Him;  and  let  Him  be 
your  fear,  and  let  Him  be  your  terror.  So  will  He  become  a 
sanctuary,  but  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  (vexa- 
tion) to  both  the  houses  of  Israel,  a  snare  and  trap  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem,  And  many  among  them  shall  stumble,  and 
shall  fall;  and  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  be  snared  and  taken?"* 
The  logical  apodosis  to  ver.  13  commences  with  v hay  ah  (so 
shall  He  be).  If  ye  actually  acknowledge  Jehovah  the  Holy 
One  as  the  Holy  One  (Jiikdlsh,  as  in  ch.  xxix.  23),  and  if 
it  is  He  whom  ye  fear,  and  who  fills  you  with  dread  (mdarxtz, 
used  for  the  object  of  dread,  as  morali  is  for  the  object  of  fear ; 
hence  "  that  which  terrifies "  in  a  causative  sense),  He  will 
become  a  mikddsh.  The  word  mikddsh  may  indeed  denote  the 
object  sanctified,  and  so  Knobel  understands  it  here  according 
to  Num.  xviii.  29 ;  but  if  we  adhere  to  the  strict  notion  of  the 
word,  this  gives  an  unmeaning  apodosis.  Mikddsh  generally 
means  the  sanctified  place  or  sanctuary,  with  which  the  idea 
of  an  asylum  would  easily  associate  itself,  since  even  among 
the  Israelites  the  temple  was  regarded  and  respected  as  an 
asylum  (1  Kings  i.  50,  ii.  28).  This  is  the  explanation  which 
most  of  the  commentators  have  adopted  here ;  and  the  punc- 
tuators also  took  it  in  the  same  sense,  when  they  divided  the  two 
halves  of  ver.  14  by  athnach  as  antithetical.     And  mikddsh  is 
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really  to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  although  it  cannot  be  exactly 
rendered  "asylum,"  since  this  would  improperly  limit  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  temple  was  not  only  a  place  of  shelter, 
bat  also  of  grace,  blessing,  and  peace.  All  who  sanctified  the 
Lord  of  lords  lie  surrounded  like  temple  walls;  hid  them  in 
Himself,  whilst  death  and  tribulation  reigned  without,  and 
comforted,  fed,  and  blessed  them  in  His  own  gracious  fellowship. 
This  is  the  true  explanation  of  vhuydh  Vmikddsh,  according  to 
such  passages  as  ch.  iv.  5,  6,  Ps.  xxvii.  5,  xxxi.  21.  To  the 
two  houses  of  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  i.e.  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  both  kingdoms  who  neither  sanctified  nor  feared 
Jehovah,  He  would  be  a  rock  and  snare.  The  synonyms  are 
intentionally  heaped  together  (cf.  ch.  xxviii.  13),  to  produce 
the  fearful  impression  of  death  occurring  in  many  forms,  but 
all  inevitable.  The  first  three  verbs  of  ver.  15  refer  to  the 
"stone"  ('eben)  and  "rock"  (tear);  the  last  two  to  the  "snare" 
(pack),  and  "  trap"  or  springe  (mdkesh),1  All  who  did  not 
give  glory  to  Jehovah  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  His  work 
as  upon  a  stone,  and  caught  therein  as  in  a  trap.  This  was  the 
burden  of  the  divine  warning,  which  the  prophet  heard  for 
himself  and  for  those  that  believed. 

The  words  that  follow  in  ver.  16,  "  Bind  up  the  testimony, 
seal  the  lesson  in  my  discijiles"  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
command  of  God  to  the  prophet,  according  to  such  parallel 
passages  as  Dan.  xii.  4,  9,  Rev.  xxii.  10,  cf.  Dan.  viii.  26; 
but  with  this  explanation  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
words  "  in  my  disciples"  (Vlimmuddi).  The  explanation  given 
by  Rosenmiiller,  Knobel,  and  others,  viz.  "  by  bringing  in  men 
divinely  instructed"  (adhibitis  viris  piis  et  sapientibus),  is  gram- 
matically inadmissible.  Consequently  I  agree  with  Vitringa, 
Drechsler,  and  others,  in  regarding  ver.  16  as  the  prophet's 
own  prayer  to  Jehovah.  We  tie  together  ("ny,  imperf.  "ri¥  = 
nV)  what  we  wish  to  keep  from  getting  separated  and  lost ; 
we  seal  (chdtham)  what  is  to  be  kept  secret,  and  only  opened 
by  a  person  duly  qualified.  And  so  the  prophet  here  prays 
that  Jehovah  would   take  his  testimony  with  regard  to  the 

1  Malbim  observes  quite  correctly,  that  "  the  pack  catches,  but  does  not 
hurt ;  the  mokesh  catches  and  hurts  (e.g.  by  seizing  the  legs  or  nose,  Job 
xl.  24)  :  the  former  is  a  simple  snare  (or  net),  the  latter  a  springe,  or  snare 
which  catches  by  means  of  a  spring  "  (Amos  iii.  5). 
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future,  and  his  instruction,  which  was  designed  to  prepare  for 
this  future, — that  testimony  and  iliorah  which  the  great  mass  in 
their  hardness  did  not  understand,  and  in  their  self-hardening 
despised, — and  lay  them  up  well  secured  and  well  preserved,  as 
if  by  band  and  seal,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  received  the 
prophet's  words  with  believing  obedience  (limmud,  as  in  ch. 
1.  4,  liv.  13).  For  it  would  be  all  over  with  Israel,  unless  a 
community  of  believers  should  be  preserved,  and  all  over  with 
this  community,  if  the  word  of  God,  which  was  the  ground  of 
their  life,  should  be  allowed  to  slip  from  their  hearts.  We 
have  here  an  announcement  of  the  grand  idea,  which  the  second 
part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  carries  out  in  the  grandest  style. 
It  is  very  evident  that  it  is  the  prophet  himself  who  is  speaking 
here,  as  we  may  see  from  ver.  17,  where  he  continues  to  speak 
in  the  first  person,  though  he  does  not  begin  with  'JK1. 

Whilst  offering  this  prayer,  and  looking  for  its  fulfilment, 
he  waits  upon  Jehovah.  Yer.  17.  "And  I  wait  upon  Jehovah, 
who  hides  His  face  before  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  hope  for  Him." 
A  time  of  judgment  had  now  commenced,  which  wrould  still 
last  a  long  time;  but  the  word  of  God  was  the  pledge  of  Israel's 
continuance  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  of  the  renewal  of  Israel's 
glory  afterwards.  The  prophet  would  therefore  hope  for  the 
grace  which  was  now  hidden  behind  the  wrath. 

His  home  was  the  future,  and  to  this  he  was  subservient, 
even  with  all  his  house.  Yer.  18.  "Behold,  I  and  the  children 
which  Jehovah  hath  given  me  for  signs  and  types  in  Israel,  from 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  who  dwelleth  upon  Mount  Zion."  He  pre- 
sents himself  to  the  Lord  with  his  children,  puts  himself  and 
them  into  His  hands.  They  were  Jehovah's  gift,  and  that  for 
a  higher  purpose  than  every-day  family  enjoyment.  They 
subserved  the  purpose  of  signs  and  types  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  salvation.  u  Signs  and  types  :"  'oth  (sign)  was  an 
omen  or  prognostic  (crrj/xelov)  in  word  and  deed,  which  pointed 
to  and  was  the  pledge  of  something  future  (whether  it  were 
in  itself  miraculous  or  natural)  ;  mopheth  was  either  something 
miraculous  (repas)  pointing  back  to  a  supernatural  cause,  or  a 
type  (tvttos,  prodigium  =  porridigium)  which  pointed  beyond 
itself  to  something  future  and  concealed,  literally  twisted  round, 
i.e.  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  paradoxical,  striking,  standing 
out  (Arab,  aft,  iftfres  mira,  Bewov  re),  from  JIBS  (related  to  SJDn 
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-pN)  _  nwte,  like  ^Dto  =  iDftte.  His  children  were  signs  and 
enigmatical  symbols  of  the  future,  and  that  from  Jehovah  of 
hosts  who  dwelt  on  /ion.  In  accordance  with  His  counsel  (to 
which  the  Dy  in  D#?  points),  He  had  selected  these  signs  and 
types  :  He  who  could  bring  to  pass  the  future,  which  they  set 
forth,  as  surely  as  He  was  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  who  would 
bring  it  to  pass  as  surely  as  He  had  chosen  Mount  Zion  for 
the  scene  of  His  gracious  presence  upon  earth.  Shear-yashub 
and  Mahershalal  were  indeed  no  less  symbols  of  future  wrath 
than  of  future  grace  ;  but  the  name  of  the  father  (  Yeshctydhu) 
was  an  assurance  that  all  the  future  would  issue  from  Jehovah's 
salvation,  and  end  in  the  same.  Isaiah  and  his  children  were 
figures  and  emblems  of  redemption,  opening  a  way  for  itself 
through  judgment.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  ii.  13) 
quotes  these  words  as  the  distinct  words  of  Jesus,  because  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  was  in  Isaiah, — the  spirit  of  Jesus,  which  in  the 
midst  of  this  holy  family,  bound  together  as  it  was  only  by  the 
bands  of  "  the  shadow,"  pointed  forward  to  that  church  of  the 
New  Testament  which  would  be  bound  together  by  the  bands 
of  the  true  substance.  Isaiah,  his  children,  and  his  wife,  who 
is  called  "  the  prophetess"  (iicbiah)  not  only  because  she  was 
the  wife  of  the  prophet  but  because  she  herself  possessed  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  all  the  believing  disciples  gathered  round 
this  family, — these  together  formed  the  stock  of  the  church  of 
the  Messianic  future,  on  the  foundation  and  soil  of  the  existing 
massa  perdita  of  Israel. 

It  is  to  this  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia  that  the  prophet's  admonition 
is  addressed.  Ver.  19.  "  And  when  they  shall  say  to  you.  In- 
quire of  the  necromancers,  and  of  the  soothsayers  that  chirp  and 
whisper: — Should  not  a  people  inquire  of  its  God?  for  the  living 
to  the  dead  V  The  appeal  is  supposed  to  be  made  by  Juclseans 
of  the  existing  stamp  ;  for  we  know  from  ch.  ii.  6,  iii.  2,  3, 
that  all  kinds  of  heathen  superstitions  had  found  their  way 
into  Jerusalem,  and  were  practised  there  as  a  trade.  The 
persons  into  whose  mouths  the  answer  is  put  by  the  prophet 
(we  may  supply  before  ver.  1%,  "  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  them ;" 
cf.  Jer.  x.  11),  are  his  own  children  and  disciples.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  were  very  critical;  and  the  people 
were  applying  to  wizards  to  throw  light  upon  the  dark  future. 
'  Ob  signified  primarily  the  spirit  of  witchcraft,  then  the  posses- 
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sor  of  such  a  spirit  (equivalent  to  Baal  ob),  more  especially  the 
necromancer.  Yidd'oni,  on  the  other  hand,  signified  primarily 
the  possessor  of  a  prophesying  or  soothsaying  spirit  (ttvOcov  or 
irvevfia  rod  irvdcovo^),  Syr.  yodua  (after  the  intensive  form 
paul  with  immutable  vowels),  and  then  the  soothsaying  spirit 
itself  (Lev.  xx.  27),  which  was  properly  called  yidda  on  (the 
much  knowing),  like  Sal/jicov,  which,  according  to  Plato,  is 
equivalent  to  Barj/jicov.  These  people,  who  are  designated  by 
the  LXX.,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  as  iyyaarpo/jLvOot,  i.e. 
ventriloquists,  imitated  the  chirping  of  bats,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  the  shades  of  Hades,  and  uttered  their 
magical  formulas  in  a  whispering  tone.1  What  an  unnatural 
thing,  for  the  people  of  Jehovah  to  go  and  inquire,  not  of 
their  own  God,  but  of  such  heathenish  and  demoniacal  deceivers 
and  victims  as  these  (ddrasli  *el,  to  go  and  inquire  of  a  person, 
ch.  xi.  10,  synonymous  with  slmal  b\  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6)  !  What 
blindness,  to  consult  the  dead  in  the  interests  of  the  living ! 
By  "  the  dead"  (Jiammethim)  we  are  not  to  understand  "the 
idols"  in  this  passage,  as  in  Ps.  cvi.  28,  but  the  departed,  as 
Deut.  xviii.  11  (cf.  1  Sam  xxviii.)  clearly  proves ;  and  "W3  is 
not  to  be  taken,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  as  equivalent  to 
tachath  ("  instead  of"),  as  Knobel  supposes,  but,  as  in  Jer.  xxi.  2 
and  other  passages,  as  signifying  "  for  the  benefit  of."  Necro- 
mancy, which  makes  the  dead  the  instructors  of  the  livingj  is 
a  most  gloomy  deception. 

In  opposition  to  such  a  falling  away  to  wretched  supersti- 
tion, the  watchword  of  the  prophet  and  his  supporters  is  this. 
Ver.  20.  "  To  the  teaching  of  God  (thorah,  Gotteslehre),  and  to  the 

1  The  Mishnah  Sanhedrin  65a  gives  this  definition :  "  Baal  'ob  is  a  python, 
i.e.  a  soothsayer  ('  with  a  spirit  of  divination'),  -who  speaks  from  his 
arm-pit ;  yidd'oni,  a  man  who  speaks  with  his  mouth."  The  baal  ob,  so  far 
as  he  had  to  do  with  the  bones  of  the  dead,  is  called  in  the  Talmud  'obiV 
temayya\  e.g.  the  witch  of  Endor  (b.  Sabbath  1526).  On  the  history  of  the 
etymological  explanation  of  the  word,  see  Bottcher,  de  infer  is,  §  205-217. 
If  'ofc,  a  skin  or  leather  bottle,  is  a  word  from  the  same  root  (rendered 
;t  bellows"  by  the  LXX.  at  Job  xxxii.  19),  as  it  apparently  is,  it  may  be 
applied  to  a  bottle  as  a  thing  which  swells  or  can  be  blown  out,  and  to  a 
wizard  or  spirit  of  incantation  on  account  of  his  puffing  and  gasping.  The 
explanation  "  le  revenant"  from  ^N  =  Arab,  aba,  to  return,  has  only  a 
very  weak  support  in  the  proper  name  3VN  =  avvab  (the  penitent,  return- 
ing again  and  again  to  God  :  sec  again  at  ch.  xxix.  4). 
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trstimojiy  I  If  they  do  not  accord  with  this  word,  they  are  a 
people  for  whom  no  morning  dawns."  The  summons,  "  to  the 
teaching  and  to  the  testimony"  (namely,  to  those  which  Jehovah 
gave  through  His  prophet,  ver.  17),  takes  the  form  of  a  watch- 
word in  time  of  battle  (Judg.  vii.  18).  With  this  construction 
the  following  K?"DX  (which  Knobel  understands  interroga- 
tively, "  Should  not  they  speak  so,  who,  etc.  ?  "  and  Luzzatto 
as  an  oath,  as  in  Ps.  cxxxi.  2,  "  Surely  they  say  such  words  as 
have  no  dawn  in  them")  has,  at  any  rate,  all  the  presumption 
of  a  conditional  signification.  Whoever  had  not  this  watch- 
word would  be  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  Jehovah,  and  suffer 
the  fate  of  such  a  man.  This  is,  to  all  appearance,  the  meaning 
of  the  apodosis  "in£>  vTg  "Wfc.  Luther  has  given  the  meaning 
correctly,  "  If  they  do  not  say  this,  they  will  not  have  the 
morning  dawn  ;"  or,  according  to  his  earlier  and  equally  good 
rendering,  "They  shall  never  overtake  the  morning  light," 
literally,  "  They  are  those  to  whom  no  dawn  arises."  The  use 
of  the  plural  in  the  hypothetical  protasis,  and  the  singular  in 
the  apodosis,  is  an  intentional  and  significant  change.  All  the 
several  individuals  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  revelation  made 
by  Jehovah  through.  His  prophet,  formed  one  corrupt  mass, 
which  would  remain  in  hopeless  darkness.  "IPK  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  ch.  v.  28  and  2  Sam.  ii.  4,  and  possibly  also 
as  in  1  Sam.  xv.  20,  instead  of  the  more  usual  *3,  when  used 
in  the  affirmative  sense  which  springs  in  both  particles  out  of 
the  confirmative  (namque  and  quoniam)  :  Truly  they  have  no 
morning  dawn*  to  expect.1 

The  night  of  despair  to  which  the  unbelieving  nation  would 
be  brought,  is  described  in  vers.  21,  22:  "And  it  goes  about 
therein  hard  pressed  and  hungry :  and  it  comes  to  pass,  when 
hunger  befals  it,  it  frets  itself,  and  curses  by  its  king  and  by 
its  God,  and  turns  its  face  upward,  and  looks  to  the  earth, 
and  behold  distress  and  darkness,  benighting  with  anguish,  and 
thrust  out  into  darkness."  The  singulars  attach  themselves 
to  the  \b  in  ver.  19,  which  embraces  all  the  unbelievers  in  one 
mass ;  "  therein"  {bah)  refers  to  the  self-evident  land  (eretz). 
The  people  would  be  brought  to  such  a  plight  in  the  approach- 
ing Assyrian  oppressions,  that  they  would  wander  about  in  the 

1  Strangely  enough,  vers.  19  and  20  are  described  in  Lev.  Rabba,  ch. 
xv.,  as  words  of  the  prophet  Hosea  incorporated  in  the  book  of  Isaiah. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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land  pressed  down  by  their  hard  fate  (niksheli)  and  hungry 
(raeb\  because  all  provisions  would  be  gone  and  the  fields 
and  vineyards  would  be  laid  waste.  As  often  as  it  experienced 
hunger  afresh,  it  would  work  itself  into  a  rage  (yhithkazzaph 
with  Vav  apod,  and  pathacfi,  according  to  Ges.  §  54,  Anm.),  and 
curse  by  its  king  and  God,  i.e.  by  its  idol.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  we  must  explain  the  passage,  in  accordance  with  1  Sam. 
xiv.  43,  where  killel  belohim  is  equivalent  to  killel  Vshem  elo- 
him,  and  with  Zeph.  i.  5,  where  a  distinction  is  made  between 
an  oath  layehovdh,  and  an  oath  Vmalcdm ;  if  we  would  adhere 
to  the  usage  of  the  language,  in  which  we  never  find  a  3  ??P 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  execrari  in  aliquem  (Ges.),  but 
on  the  contrary  the  object  cursed  is  always  expressed  in  the 
accusative.  We  must  therefore  give  up  Ps.  v.  3  and  lxviii.  25 
as  parallels  to  Vmalco  and  belohdiv :  they  curse  by  the  idol, 
which  passes  with  them  for  both  king  and  God,  curse  their 
wretched  fate  with  this  as  they  suppose  the  most  effectual 
curse  of  all,  without  discerning  in  it  the  just  punishment  of 
their  own  apostasy,  and  humbling  themselves  penitentially 
under  the  almighty  hand  of  Jehovah.  Consequently  all  this 
reaction  of  their  wrath  would  avail  them  nothing :  whether 
they  turned  upwards,  to  see  if  the  black  sky  were  not  clearing, 
or  looked  down  to  the  earth,  everywhere  there  would  meet 
them  nothing  but  distress  and  darkness,  nothing  but  a  night 
of  anguish  all  around  (meupli  zukdh  is  a  kind  of  summary ; 
mauph  a  complete  veiling,  or  eclipse,  written  with  u  instead 
of  the  more  usual  6  of  this  substantive  form  :  Ewald,  §  160,  a). 
The  judgment  of  God  does  not  convert  them,  but  only 
heightens  their  wickedness;  just  as  in  Rev.  xvi.  11,  21,  after 
the  pouring  out  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  vials  of  wrath,  men 
only  utter  blasphemies,  and  do  not  desist  from  their  works. 
After  stating  what  the  people  see,  whether  they  turn  their  eyes 
upwards  or  downwards,  the  closing  participial  clause  of  ver.  22 
describes  how  they  see  themselves  "  thrust  out  into  darkness  " 
(in  caliginem  propulsum).  There  is  no  necessity  to  supply 
Kin  ;  but  out  of  the  previous  hinneh  it  is  easy  to  repeat  hinno 
or  hinnennu  (en  ipsum).  "  Into  darkness  :"  'apheldh  (ace.  loci) 
is  placed  emphatically  at  the  head,  as  in  Jer.  xxiii.  12. 

After  the  prophet  has  thus  depicted  the  people  as  without 
morning  dawn,  he  gives  the  reason  for  the  assumption  that  a 
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restoration  of  light  is  to  bo  expected,  although  not  for  the  exist- 
ing generation.  Ch.  ix.  1.  "  For  it  does  not  remain  dark  where 
there  is  now  digress  :  in  the  first  time  He  brought  into  disgrace 
the  land  of  Zebulun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  in  the  last  He 
brings  to  honour  the  road  by  the  sea,  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  the 
circle  of  the  Gentiles"  *S  is  neither  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to 
the  untranslatable  6tl  recitativum  (Knobel),  nor  is  there  any 
necessity  to  translate  it  "but"  or  "nevertheless,"  and  supply 
the  clause,  "  it  will  not  remain  so."  The  reason  assigned  for 
the  fact  that  the  unbelieving  people  of  Judah  had  fallen  into 
a  night  without  morning,  is,  that  there  was  a  morning  coming, 
whose  light,  however,  would  not  rise  upon  the  land  of  Judah 
first,  but  upon  other  parts  of  the  land.  Miidph  and  muzdk  are 
hophal  nouns  :  a  state  of  darkness  and  distress.  The  meaning 
is,  There  is  not,  i.e.  there  will  not  remain',  a  state  of  darkness  over 
the  land  (lah,  like  bah  in  viii.  21,  refers  to  'eretz),  which  is  now 
in  a  state  of  distress ;  but  those  very  districts  which  God  has 
hitherto  caused  to  suffer  deep  humiliation  He  will  bring  to 
honour  by  and  by  (Jiekal  =  hekel,  according  to  Ges.  §  67,  Anm.  3, 
opp.  hicbld,  as  in  ch.  xxiii.  9).  The  height  of  the  glorification 
would  correspond  to  the  depth  of  the  disgrace.  We  cannot 
adopt  KnobePs  rendering,  "  as  at  a  former  time,"  etc.,  taking 
r\V  as  an  accusative  of  time  and  3  as  equivalent  to  ""^3,  for 
3  is  never  used  conjunctionally  in  this  way  (see  Psalter,  i.  301, 
and  ii.  514) ;  and  in  the  examples  adduced  by  Knobel  (viz. 
ch.  lxi.  11  and  Job  vii.  2),  the  verbal  clauses  after  Capk  are 
elliptical  relative  clauses.  The  rendering  adopted  by  Rosen- 
miiller  and  others  (sicut  tempus  prius  vilem  reddidit,  etc.,  "  as  a 
former  time  brought  it  into  contempt")  is  equally  wrong.  And 
Ewald,  again,  is  not  correct  in  taking  the  Vav  in  vhd-acharon 
as  the  Vav  of  sequence  used  in  the  place  of  the  cen  of  com- 
parison. JiG^on  nya  and  pinsn  are  both  definitions  of  time. 
The  prophet  intentionally  indicates  the  time  of  disgrace  with  3, 
because  this  would  extend  over  a  lengthened  period,  in  which 
the  same  fate  would  occur  again  and  again.  The  time  of  glori- 
fication, on  the  other  hand,  is  indicated  by  the  accus.  temporis, 
because  it  would  occur  but  once,  and  then  continue  in  per- 
petuity and  without  change.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  the 
prophet  may  have  regarded  hd-achardn  as  the  subject ;  but  this 
would  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  antithesis.     By  the  land  or 
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territory  of  Naphtali  (artzdh,  poet,  for  'eretz,  as  in  Job  xxxiv. 
13,  xxxvii.  12,  with  a  toneless  ah)  we  are  to  understand  the 
upper  Galilee  of  later  times,  and  by  the  land  of  Zebulun  lower 
Galilee.  In  the  antithetical  parallel  clause,  what  is  meant  by 
the  two  lands  is  distinctly  specified  :  (1)  "  the  road  by  the  sea," 
derek  liayydm,  the  tract  of  land  on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Chinnereth ;  (2)  "  the  other  side  of  Jordan,"  'eber  hayyarden, 
the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  (3)  "  the  circle  of  the 
Gentiles,"  gelll  haggdyim,  the  northernmost  border-land  of 
Palestine,  only  a  portion  of  the  so-called  Galilcea  of  after  times. 
Ever  since  the  times  of  the  judges,  all  these  lands  had  been 
exposed,  on  account  of  the  countries  that  joined  them,  to  corrup- 
tion from  Gentile  influence  and  subjugation  by  heathen  foes. 
The  northern  tribes  on  this  side,  as  well  as  those  on  the  other 
side,  suffered  the  most  in  the  almost  incessant  war  between 
Israel  and  the  Syrians,  and  afterwards  between  Israel  and 
the  Assyrians ;  and  the  transportation  of  their  inhabitants, 
which  continued  under  Pul,  Tiglath-pileser,  and  Shalmanassar, 
amounted  at  last  to  utter  depopulation  (Caspari,  Beitr.  116-118). 
But  these  countries  would  be  the  very  first  that  would  be 
remembered  when  that  morning  dawn  of  glory  should  break. 
Matthew  informs  us  (ch.  iv.  13  sqq.)  in  what  way  this  was  ful- 
filled at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  times.  On  the 
ground  of  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  not  of  a  a  somewhat 
mistaken  exposition  of  it,"  as  Renan  maintains  in  his  Vie  de  Jesus 
(ch.  xiii.),  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  really 
directed  towards  Galilee.1  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Jerome, 
in  loc,  the  Nazarenes  supposed  ch.  ix.  lb  to  refer  to  the  light  of 
the  gospel  spread  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  in  terminos  gentium 
et  viam  universi  maris.  But  "  the  sea"  (Jiayydm)  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  understood  as  referring  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  Meier 
and  Hofmann  suppose,  for  "  the  way  of  the  sea"  {derek  hayydm) 
would  in  that  case  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Philistines  and 
Phoenicians ;  whereas  the  prophet's  intention  was  evidently  to 
mention  such  Israelitish  provinces  as  had  suffered  the  greatest 
affliction  and  degradation. 

1  The  Zohar  was  not  the  first  to  teach  that  the  Messiah  would  appear  in 
Galilee,  and  that  redemption  would  break  forth  from  Tiberias  ;  but  this  is 
found  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  (see  Litter atur -Matt  des  Orients,  1843, 
Col.  776). 
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The  range  of  vision  is  first  widened  in  ver.  2  :  "  The  people 
that  walk  abend  in  darkness  see  a  great  light;  they  who  dwell  in 
the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  a  light  shines" 
The  range  of  vision  is  here  extended;  not  to  the  Gentiles,  how- 
ever, but  to  all  Israel.  Salvation  would  not  break  forth  till  it 
had  become  utterly  dark  along  the  horizon  of  Israel,  according 
to  the  description  in  ch.  v.  30,  i.e.  till  the  land  of  Jehovah  had 
become  a  land  of  the  shadow  of  death  on  account  of  the  apos- 
tasy of  its  inhabitants  from  Jehovah  (zalmdveth  is  modified,  after 
the  manner  of  a  composite  noun,  from  zalmuth,  according  to 
the  form  kadruth,  and  is  derived  from  tbv9  JEth.  salema,  Arab. 
zalima,  to  be  dark).1  The  apostate  mass  of  the  nation  is  to  be 
regarded  as  already  swept  away ;  for  if  death  has  cast  its 
shadow  over  the  land,  it  must  be  utterly  desolate.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  remnant  left  in  the  land  beholds  a  great 
light,  which  breaks  through  the  sky  that  has  been  hitherto 
covered  with  blackness.  The  people,  who  turned  their  eyes 
upwards  to  no  purpose,  because  they  did  so  with  cursing  (ch. 
viii.  21),  are  now  no  more.  It  is  the  remnant  of  Israel  which 
sees  this  light  of  spiritual  and  material  redemption  arise  above 
its  head.  In  what  this  light  would  consist  the  prophet  states 
afterwards,  when  describing  first  the  blessings  and  then  the 
star  of  the  new  time. 

In  ver.  3  he  says,  in  words  of  thanksgiving  and  praise : 
"  Thou  multipliest  the  nation,  preparest  it  great  joy ;  they  rejoice 
before  Thee  like  the  joy  in  harvest,  as  men  rejoice  when  they  share 
the  spoil"  "The  nation"  (haggoi)  is  undoubtedly  Israel,  re- 
duced to  a  small  remnant.  That  God  would  make  this  again 
into  a  numerous  people,  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  pictures 
drawn  of  the  time  of  glory  (ch.  xxvi.  15,  lxvi.  8  ;  Zech. 
xiv.  10,  11),  which  would  be  in  this  respect  the  counterpart  of 
that  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  20).  If  our  explanation  is  the 
correct  one  so  far,  the  only  way  to  give  an  intelligible  meaning 

1  The  shadow  or  shade,  zel,  Arab,  zill  (radically  related  to  tall  =  fa,  dew), 
derived  its  name  ab  obtegendo,  and  according  to  the  idea  attached  to  it  as 
the  opposite  of  heat  or  of  light,  was  used  as  a  figure  of  a  beneficent  shelter 
(ch.  xvi.  3),  or  of  what  was  dark  and  horrible  (cf.  Targ.  talldni,  a  night- 
demon).  The  verb  zdlam,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  zalima,  bears  the 
same  relation  to  zdlal  as  bdham  to  bdhdh  (Gen.  p.  93),  'dram,  to  be  naked, 
to  'drdh  (Jeshurun,  p.  159).  The  noun  zelem,  however,  is  either  formed  from 
this  zdlam,  or  else  directly  from  zel,  with  the  substantive  termination  em. 
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to  the  chethib  &6,  taking  it  in  a  negative  sense,  is  to  render  it, 
as  Hengstenberg,  Hitzig,  and  others  have  done,  "  Thou  multi- 
pliest  the  nation  to  which  Thou  hadst  formerly  not  given  great 
joy,"  which  must  signify,  per  litoten,  "  the  nation  which  Thou 
hadst  plunged  into  deep  sorrow."  But  it  is  unnatural  to  take 
any  one  of  the  prophetic  preterites,  commencing  with  hicbid  in 
ver.  1,  in  any  other  than  a  future  sense.  We  must  therefore 
give  the  preference  to  the  keri  S1?,1  and  render  it,  "  Thou  makest 
of  the  nation  a  great  multitude,  and  preparest  it  great  joy." 
The  pronoun  Id  is  written  first,  as  in  Lev.  vii.  7-9,  Job  xli.  4 
(keri),  probably  with  the  emphasis  assumed  by  Drechsler :  "  to 
it,  in  which  there  was  not  the  smallest  indication  of  such  an 
issue  as  this."  The  verbs  "  multiplied "  (Jiigdaltd)  and  "  in- 
creased" (hirbithd)  are  intentionally  written  together,  to  put 
the  intensity  of  the  joy  on  a  level  with  the  extensiveness  of 
the  multitude.  This  joy  would  be  a  holy  joy,  as  the  ex- 
pression "  before  Thee "  implies :  the  expression  itself  recals 
the  sacrificial  meals  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  (Deut.  xii.  7, 
xiv.  26).  It  would  be  a  joy  over  blessings  received,  as  the 
figure  of  the  harvest  indicates ;  and  joy  over  evil  averted,  as 
the  figure  of  dividing  the  spoil  presupposes :  for  the  division 
of  booty  is  the  business  of  conquerors.  This  second  figure  is 
not  merely  a  figure :  the  people  that  are  so  joyous  are  really 
victorious  and  triumphant.  Ver.  4.  "  For  the  yoke  of  its 
burden  and  the  stick  of  its  neck,  the  stick  of  its  oppressor,  Thou 
hast  broken  to  splinters,  as  in  the  day  of  -Midian"  The  suffixes 
refer  to  the  people  (fiadni).  Instead  of  soblo,  from  sobel,  we 
have  intentionally  the  more  musical  form  feD  (with  dagesh 
dirimens  and  chateph  kametz  under  the  influence  of  the  previous 
u  instead  of  the  simple  sheva).  The  rhythm  of  the  verse  is 
anapaestic.  "Its  burden"  (subbdlo)  and  uits  oppressor"  (iioges 
bo)  both  recal  to  mind  the  Egyptian  bondage  (Ex.  ii.  11,  v.  6). 
The  future  deliverance,  which  the  prophet  here  celebrates, 
would  be  the  counterpart  of  the  Egyptian.  But  as  the  whole 
of  the  great  nation  of  Israel  was  then  redeemed,  whereas  only 
a  small  remnant  would  participate  in  the  final  redemption,  he 
compares  it  to  the  day  of  Midian,  when  Gideon  broke  the  seven 
years'  dominion  of  Midian,  not  with  a  great  army,  but  with  a 

1  On  the  passages  in  which  $b  chethib  is  \p  keri,  see  at  Ps.  c.  3  and 
Job  xiii.  15. 
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handful  of  resolute  warriors,  strong  in  the  Lord  (Judg.  vii.). 
The  question  suggests  itself  here,  Who  is  the  hero,  Gideon's 
antitype,  through  whom  all  this  is  to  occur  ?  The  prophet 
.Iocs  not  say;  but  building  up  one  clause  upon  another  with 
'3,  he  gives  first  of  all  the  reason  for  the  cessation  of  the 
oppressive  dominion  of  the  imperial  power, — namely,  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  military  stores  of  the  enemy. — Ver.  5.  "  For 
every  boot  of  those  who  tramp  with  boots  in  the  tumult  of  battle, 
and  cloak  rolled  in  blood,  shall  be  for  burning,  a  food  of  fire." 
That  which  is  the  food  of  fire  becomes  at  the  same  time  a 
scirphdh,  inasmuch  as  the  devouring  fire  reduces  it  to  ashes, 
and  destroys  its  previous  existence.  This  closing  statement 
requires  for  pSD  the  concrete  sense  of  a  combustible  thing;  and 
this  precludes  such  meanings  as  business  (Ilandel  imd  Wandel), 
noise,  or  din  (=  tfMP,  Jerome,  Syriac,  Kashi,  and  others).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  meaning  "  military  equipment,"  adopted 
by  Knobcl  and  others, — a  meaning  derived  from  a  comparison 
of  the  derivatives  of  the  Aramaean  zun,  azan,  and  the  Arabic 
zdna,  fut.  yezin  (to  dress  or  equip), — would  be  quite  admissible; 
at  the  same  time,  the  interchange  of  Samech  and  Zain  in  this 
word  cannot  be  dialectically  established.  Jos.  Kimchi  has  very 
properly  referred  to  the  Targum  sen,  mesdn  (Syr.  also  sdun 
with  an  essentially  long  a),  which  signifies  shoe  (see  Bynaeus, 
de  calceo  Hebraiorum), — a  wrord  which  is  more  Aramaean  than 
Hebrew,  and  the  use  of  which  in  the  present  connection  might 
be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  prophet  had  in  his  mind 
the  annihilation  of  the  Assyrian  forces.  We  should  no  doubt 
expect  soVun  {sandaloumenos)  instead  of  so  en  ;  but  the  denom. 
verb  sa'an  might  be  applied  to  a  soldier's  coming  up  in  military 
boots,  and  so  signify  caligatum  venire,  although  the  primary 
meaning  is  certainly  calceare  se  (e.g.  Eph.  vi.  15,  Syr.).  Ac- 
cordingly we  should  render  it,  "  every  boot  of  him  who  comes 
booted  (des  Einherstiefelnden)  into  the  tumult  of  battle,"  taking 
the  word  mash,  not  as  Drechsler  does,  in  the  sense  of  the 
noise  made  by  a  warrior  coming  up  proudly  in  his  war-boots, 
nor  with  Luzzatto  in  the  sense  of  the  war-boot  itself,  for  which 
the  word  is  too  strong,  but  as  referring  to  the  noise  or  tumult  of 
battle  (as  in  Jer.  x.  22),  in  the  midst  of  which  the  man  comes 
up  equipped  or  shod  for  military  service.  The  prophet  names 
the  boot  and  garment  with  an  obvious  purpose.   The  destruction 
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of  the  hostile  weapons  follows  as  a  matter  cf  course,  if  even  the 
military  shoes,  worn  by  the  soldiers  in  the  enemies'  ranks,  and 
the  military  cloaks  that  were  lying  in  ddmim,  i.e.  in  blood  vio- 
lently shed  upon  the  battle-field,  were  all  given  up  to  the  fire. 

Upon  the  two  sentences  with  ci  the  prophet  now  builds  a 
third.  The  reason  for  the  triumph  is  the  deliverance  effected ; 
and  the  reason  for  the  deliverance,  the  destruction  of  the  foe; 
and  the  reason  for  all  the  joy,  all  the  freedom,  all  the  peace,  is 
the  new  great  King. — Ver.  6.  "For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto 
us  a  son  is  given;  and  the  government  rests  upon  His  shoulder: 
and  they  call  His  name,  Wonder,  Counsellor,  mighty  God, 
Eternal-Father,  Prince  of  Peace?  The  same  person  whom  the 
prophet  foretold  in  ch.  vii.  as  the  son  of  the  virgin  who  would 
come  to  maturity  in  troublous  times,  he  here  sees  as  born,  and 
as  having  already  taken  possession  of  the  government.  There 
he  appeared  as  a  sign,  here  as  a  gift  of  grace.  The  prophet 
does  not  expressly  say  that  he  is  a  son  of  David  in  this 
instance  any  more  than  in  ch.  vii.  (for  the  remark  that  has 
been  recently  made,  that  yeled  is  used  here  for  "  infant-prince," 
is  absurd) ;  but  this  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  to  bear  the  government,  with  all  its  official 
rights  (ch.  xxii.  22)  and  godlike  majesty  (Ps.  xxi.  6),  upon  his 
shoulder ;  for  the  inviolable  promise  of  eternal  sovereignty,  of 
which  the  new-born  infant  was  to  be  the  glorious  fulfilment, 
had  been  bound  up  with  the  seed  of  David  in  the  course  of 
Israel's  history  ever  since  the  declaration  in  2  Sam.  vii.  In 
ch.  vii.  it  is  the  mother  who  names  the  child ;  here  it  is  the 
people,  or  indeed  any  one  who  rejoices  in  him:  &y?%  "one 
calls,  they  call,  he  is  called,"  as  Luther  has  correctly  rendered 
it,  though,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  Jews  had  altered 
the  original  K^iJ?}  into  K*}i??3,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  Messianic  sense  of  the  passage.  But  the  active  verb 
itself  has  really  been  twisted  by  Jewish  commentators  in  this 
way;  so  that  Rashi,  Kimchi,  Malbim,  and  others  follow  the 
Targum,  and  explain  the  passage  as  meaning,  u  the  God,  who 
is  called  and  is  Wonder,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the 
eternal  Father,  calls  his  name  the  Prince  of  Peace ; "  but 
this  rendering  evidently  tears  asunder  things  that  are  closely 
connected.  And  Luzzatto  has  justly  observed,  that  you  do  not 
expect  to  find  attributes  of  God  here,  but  such  as  would  be 
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characteristic  of  the  child.     lie  therefore  renders  the  passage, 

"God  the  mighty,  tin-  eternal  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
ivsolves  upon  wonderful  things,"  and  persuades  himself  that 
this  Long  clause  is  meant  for  the  proper  name  of  the  child, 
just  as  in  other  cases  declaratory  clauses  are  made  into  proper 
names,  e.g.  the  names  of  the  prophet's  two  sons.  But  even 
granting  that  such  a  sesquipedalian  name  were  possible,  in  what 
an  unskilful  manner  would  the  name  be  formed,  since  the  long- 
winded  clause,  which  would  necessarily  have  to  be  uttered  in 
one  breath,  would  resolve  itself  again  into  separate  clauses, 
which  are  not  only  names  themselves,  but,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tation, names  of  God  !  The  motive  which  prompted  Luzzatto 
to  adopt  this  original  interpretation  is  worthy  of  notice.  He 
had  formerly  endeavoured,  like  other  commentators,  to  explain 
the  passage  by  taking  the  words  from  "  Wonderful  "  to  "  Prince 
of  Peace "  as  the  name  of  the  child ;  and  in  doing  this  he 
rendered  pyv  vbs  "  one  counselling  wonderful  things,"  thus 
inverting  the  object,  and  regarded  "mighty  God"  as  well  as 
u  eternal  Father "  as  hyperbolical  expressions,  like  the  words 
applied  to  the  King  in  Ps.  xlv.  la.  But  now  he  cannot  help 
regarding  it  as  absolutely  impossible  for  a  human  child  to  be 
called  el  gibbor,  like  God  Himself  in  ch.  x.  21.  So  far  as  the 
relation  between  his  novel  attempt  at  exposition  and  the  accen- 
tuation is  concerned,  it  certainly  does  violence  to  this,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  the  other  specimen  of  exegetical  leger- 
demain, which  makes  the  clause  from  N^D  to  Ijr'ax  the  subject 
to  iriftt.  Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  the  existing  accentuation, 
we  must  admit  that  the  latter  is,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
better  of  the  two  ;  for  if  1D*^  Klpl  were  intended  to  be  the  in- 
troduction to  the  list  of  names  which  follows,  l»6?  would  not  be 
pointed  with  geresh,  but  with  zakeph.  The  accentuators  seem 
also  to  have  shrunk  from  taking  el  gibbor  as  the  name  of  a 
man.  They  insert  intermediate  points,  as  though  u  eternal 
Father,  Prince  of  Peace,"  were  the  name  of  the  child,  and  all 
that  precedes,  from  "  Wonder  "  onwards,  the  name  of  God,  who 
would  call  him  by  these  two  honourable  names.  But,  at  the 
very  outset,  it  is  improbable  that  there  should  be  two  names 
instead  of  one  or  more ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  for  what 
precise  reason  such  a  periphrastic  description  of  God  should  be 
employed  in  connection  with  the  naming  of  this  child,  as  is 
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not  only  altogether  different  from  Isaiah's  usual  custom,  but 
altogether  unparalleled  in  itself,  especially  without  the  definite 
article.  The  names  of  God  should  at  least  have  beer  defined 
thus,  "riaan  ?NH  &OS)  }'Visn   so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  the  two 

/  .-  •■T  V  •*  »  O 

names  of  the  child.  Even  assuming,  therefore,  that  the  ac- 
centuation is  meant  to  convey  this  sense,  u  And  the  wonderful 
Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  calls  his  name  Eternal-Father, 
Prince  of  Peace,"  as  appears  to  be  the  case ;  we  must  necessarily 
reject  it,  as  resting  upon  a  misunderstanding  and  misinterpreta- 
tion.1 We  regard  the  whole,  from  $b%  onwards, — as  the  con- 
nection, the  expression,  and  the  syntax  require, — as  a  dependent 
accusative  predicate  to  1E£>  Kipl  (they  call  his  name),  which 
stands  at  the  head  (compare  sop,  they  call,  it  is  called,  in  Gen. 
xi.  9,  xvi.  14,  Josh.  vii.  26,  and  above  ch.  viii.  4,  tffe^,  they 
will  carry:  Ges.  §  137,  3).  If  it  be  urged,  as  an  objection  to 
the  Messianic  interpretation  of  ch.  vii.  14,  15,  that  the  Christ 
who  appeared  was  not  named  Immanuel,  but  Jesus,  this  objec- 

1  The  telisha  in  fc^Q  is  the  smallest  of  all  disjunctive  accents;  the 
geresli  in  yoy)  separates  rather  more  strongly  than  this  ;  the  pashta  in  pyv 
separates  somewhat  more  than  the  other  two,  but  less  than  the  zakeph  in 
TQJ  ;  and  this  zakeph  is  the  greatest  divider  in  the  sentence.  The  whole 
sentence,  therefore,  distributes  itself  in  the  following  manner  :  \\  yc>V?  SOp^ 
uhvTW  I  TjraK  llll  "\)2i  5>K  HI  YVV  I  K^B-  All  the  words  from  fcOpv)  on- 
wards are  subordinate  to  the  zakeph  attached  to  TD3,  which  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance, intended  to  have  the  force  of  an  introductory  colon  :  as,  for  example, 
in  2  Sam.  xviii.  5  (in  the  case  of  "1D&6  in  the  clause  ""B^K-nxi  3KP 
"MDvb  TlfcrnKl)-  In  smaller  subdivisions,  again,  joq  (telisha)  is  connected 
with  YW  (pashta),  and  both  together  with  TQJ  ^  (munach  zakeph).  If 
only  sar  shalom  (Prince  of  Peace)  were  intended  as  the  name  of  the  child, 
it  would  necessarily  be  accentuated  in  the  following  manner :  yciw  fcOp^ 
kadma  geresh,  pj;y»  tfSs  telisha  gershayim,  "iini  b$  mercha  tebir,  -jy  13&5 
tifchah,  D'fe-liy  silluk ;  and  the  principal  disjunctive  would  stand  at  iy 
instead  of  1U3-  But  if  the  name  of  the  child  were  intended  to  form  a  de- 
claratory clause,  commencing  with  pyv  &6s,  "determines  wonderful  things," 
as  Luzzatto  assumes,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  stronger  disjunctive  than 
telisha  at  tf^S,  the  watchword  of  the  whole ;  and  above  all,  we  should 
expect  a  zakeph  at  1Dt>>,  and  not  at  -ftM.  This  also  applies  to  our  (the 
ordinary)  explanation.  It  does  not  correspond  to  the  accentuation.  The 
introductory  words  1D£>  fcOp^  ought  to  have  a  stronger  distinctive  accent, 
in  order  that  all  which  follows  might  stand  as  the  name  which  they  intro- 
duce. Francke  (see  Psalter,  ii.  521)  perceived  this,  and  in  his  Abyssus 
mysteriorum  Esa  (ix.  6)  he  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  God  who 
gives  the  name  has  Himself  a  threefold  name. 
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D  is  sufficiently  met  by  the  fact  that  He  did  n6t  receive  as  a 
proper  name  any  one  of  the  five  names  by  which,  according  to 
this  second  prophecy,  He  was  to  be  called.  Moreover,  this 
objection  would  apply  quite  as  strongly  to  the  notion,  which 
has  been  a  very  favourite  one  with  Jewish  commentators  (e.g. 
Rathi,  A.  E.  Kimchi,  Abravanel,  Malbim,  Luzzatto,  and 
others),  and  even  with  certain  Christian  commentators  (such  as 
Grotius,  Gesenius,  etc.),  that  the  prophecy  refers  to  Hezekiah, 
— a  notion  which  is  a  disgrace  to  those  who  thereby  lead  both 
themselves  and  others  astray.  For  even  if  the  hopes  held  out 
in  the  prophecy  were  attached  for  a  long  time  to  Hezekiah,  the 
mistake  was  but  too  quickly  discovered  ;  whereas  the  commen- 
tators in  question  perpetuate  the  mistake,  by  forcing  it  upon  the 
prophecy  itself,  although  the  prophet,  even  after  the  deception 
had  been  outlived,  not  only  did  not  suppress  the  prophecy,  but 
handed  it  down  to  succeeding  ages  as  awaiting  a  future  and  in- 
fallible fulfilment.  For  the  words  in  their  strict  meaning  point 
to  the  Messiah,  whom  men  may  for  a  time,  with  pardonable 
error,  have  hoped  to  find  in  Hezekiah,  but  whom,  with  un- 
pardonable error,  men  refused  to  acknowledge,  even  when  He 
actually  appeared  in  Jesus.  The  name  Jesus  is  the  combination 
of  all  the  Old  Testament  titles  used  to  designate  the  Coming 
One  according  to  His  nature  and  His  works.  The  names  con- 
tained in  ch.  vii.  14  and  ix.  6  are  not  thereby  suppressed ;  but 
they  have  continued,  from  the  time  of  Mary  downwards,  in  the 
mouths  of  all  believers.  There  is  not  one  of  these  names  under 
which  worship  and  homage  have  not  been  paid  to  Him.  But 
we  never  find  them  crowded  together  anywhere  else,  as  we  do 
here  in  Isaiah;  and  in  this  respect  also  our  prophet  proves 
himself  the  greatest  of  the  Old  Testament  evangelists.  The 
first  name  is  &OS,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  fc&S,  which  is  not 
to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  next  word,  Y$\  though  this 
construction  might  seem  to  commend  itself  in  accordance  with 
•TO  Kvan,  in  ch.  xxviii.  29.  This  is  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  taken  by  the  Seventy  and  others  (thus  LXX.,  Oavfiaaro^ 
avfifiovXos  ;  Theodore t,  OavfiaaTm  jSov\ev(ov).  If  we  adopted 
this  explanation,  we  might  regard  YW  t6a  as  an  inverted  form 
for  *6b  YW  :  counselling  wonderful  things.  The  possibility  of 
such  an  inversion  is  apparent  from  ch.  xxii.  2,  n&OD  roXBTl,  i.e. 
full  of  tumult.     Or,  following  the  analogy  of  fere  ddam  (a  wild 
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man)  in  Gen.  xvi.  12,  we  might  regard  it  as  a  genitive  con- 
struction :  a  wonder  of  a  counsellor ;  in  which  case  the  disjunc- 
tive telishdh  gedoldh  in  pele  would  have  to  be  exchanged  for 
a  connecting  mahpach.  Both  combinations  have  their  doubtful 
points,  and,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  would  lead  us 
rather  to  expect  TO  NvSE ;  whereas  there  is  nothing  at  all  to 
prevent  our  taking  *6a  and  y^y  as  two  separate  names  (not  even 
the  accentuation,  which  is  without  parallel  elsewhere,  so  far  as 
the  combination  of  pashta  with  telishah  is  concerned,  and  there- 
fore altogether  unique).  Just  as  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  when 
asked  by  Manoah  what  was  his  name  (Judg.  xiii.  18),  replied 
*pa  (W3),  and  indicated  thereby  his  divine  nature — a  nature 
incomprehensible  to  mortal  men ;  so  here  the  God-given  ruler 
is  also  peti,  a  phenomenon  lying  altogether  beyond  human 
conception  or  natural  occurrence.  Not  only  is  this  or  that 
wonderful  in  Him  ;  but  He  Himself  is  throughout  a  wonder — 
TrapaSo^acr/jLos,  as  Symmachus  renders  it.  The  second  name  is 
i/oetz,  counsellor,  because,  by  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  counsel 
which  He  possesses  (ch.  xi.  2),  He  can  always  discern  and  give 
counsel  for  the  good  of  His  nation.  There  is  no  need  for  Him 
to  surround  Himself  with  counsellors ;  but  without  receiving 
counsel  at  all,  He  counsels  those  that  are  without  counsel, 
and  is  thus  the  end  of  all  want  of  counsel  to  His  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  third  name,  El  gibbor,  attributes  divinity  to  Him. 
Not,  indeed,  if  we  render  the  words  "  Strength,  Hero,"  as 
Luther  does ;  or  "  Hero  of  Strength,"  as  Meier  has  done  ;  or 
"  a  God  of  a  hero,"  as  Hof mann  proposes ;  or  "  Hero-God,"  i.e. 
one  who  fights  and  conquers  like  an  invincible  god,  as  Ewald 
does.  But  all  these  renderings,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
founder,  without  needing  any  further  refutation,  on  ch.  x.  21, 
where  He,  to  whom  the  remnant  of  Israel  will  turn  with 
penitence,  is  called  El  gibbor  (the  mighty  God).  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  take  El  in  this  name  of  the  Messiah  in 
any  other  sense  than  in  Immanu-El;  not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  El  in  Isaiah  is  always  a  name  of  God,  and  that  the 
prophet  was  ever  strongly  conscious  of  the  antithesis  between 
El  and  dddm,  as  ch.  xxxi.  3  (cf.  Hos.  xi.  9)  clearly  shows. 
And  finally,  El  gibbor  was  a  traditional  name  of  God,  which 
occurs  as  early  as  Deut.  x.  17,  cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  18,  Neh.  ix.  32, 
Ps.  xxiv.  8,  etc.     The  name  qibbor  is  used  here  as  an  adjective, 
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like  iKaddcd  in  A7  shaddai.  The  Messiah,  then,  is  here  desig- 
nated u  mighty  God.'1  Undoubtedly  this  appears  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Old  Testament  horizon  ;  but  what  if  it  should 
go  beyond  them  ?  It  stands  written  once  for  all,  just  as  in 
Jer,  xxiii.  6  Jehovah  Zidkenu  (Jehovah  our  Righteousness) 
ia  also  used  as  a  name  of  the  Messiah, — a  Messianic  name, 
which  even  the  synagogue  cannot  set  aside  (vid,  Midrash 
Mishle  57a,  where  this  is  adduced  as  one  of  the  eight  names 
of  the  Messiah).  Still  we  must  not  go  too  far.  If  we  look  at 
the  spirit  of  the  prophecy,  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of 
God  is  unquestionably  indicated  in  such  statements  as  these. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  consciousness  of  the  prophet  himself, 
nothing  further  was  involved  than  this,  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  the  image  of  God  as  no  other  man  ever  had  been  (cf.  Ely 
Ps.  lxxxii.  1),  and  that  He/ would  have  God  dwelling  within 
Him  (cf.  Jer.  xxxiii.  16).  Who  else  should  lead  Israel  to 
victory  over  the  hostile  world,  than  God  the  mighty?  The 
Messiah  is  the  corporeal  presence  of  this  mighty  God ;  for 
He  is  with  Him,  He  is  in  Him,  and  in  Him  He  is  with  Israel. 
The  expression  did  not  preclude  the  fact  that  the  Messiah 
would  be  God  and  man  in  one  person ;  but  it  did  not  pene- 
trate to  this  depth,  so  far  as  the  Old  Testament  consciousness 
was  concerned.  The  fourth  name  springs  out  of  the  third: 
^""^j  eternal  Father  (not  Booty  Father,  with  which  Hitzig 
and  Knobel  content  themselves)  ;  for  what  is  divine  must  be 
eternal.  The  title  Eternal  Father  designates  Him,  however, 
not  only  as  the  possessor  of  eternity  (Hengstenberg),  but  as 
the  tender,  faithful,  and  wise  trainer,  guardian,  and  provider 
for  His  people  even  in  eternity  (ch.  xxii.  21).  He  is  eternal 
Father,  as  the  eternal,  loving  King,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  Ps.  lxxii.  Now,  if  He  is  mighty  God,  and  uses  His 
divine  might  in  eternity  for  the  good  of  His  people,  He  is  also, 
as  the  fifth  name  affirms,  sar-shdlom,  a  Prince  who  removes  all 
peace-disturbing  powers,  and  secures  peace  among  the  nations 
(Zech.  ix.  10), — who  is,  as  it  were,  the  embodiment  of  peace 
come  down  into  the  world  of  nations  (Mic.  v.  4).  To  exalt  the 
government  of  David  into  an  eternal  rule  of  peace,  is  the  end 
for  which  He  is  born  ;  and  moreover  He  proves  Himself  to  be 
what  He  is  not  only  called,  but  actually  is.  Ver.  7.  "  To  the 
increase  of  government  and  to  peace  without  end,  upon  the  throne 
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of  David,  and  over  his  kingdom,  to  strengthen  it,  and  to  support  it 
through  judgment  and  righteousness  from  henceforth  even  for 
ever.  The  jealousy  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  will  fulfil  this"  n?"!?? 
(written  with  Mem  clausum  in  the  middle  of  the  one  word,  and, 
according  to  Elias  Levita,  properly  to  be  read  nsn  D/,  its  magni- 
jicando,  in  accordance  with  this  way  of  writing  the  word  2)  is 
not  a  participle  here,  but  a  substantive  after  the  forms  »~ifcO»7 
nfero,  and  that  not  from  H2nn  but  from  »"m  an  infinitive  noun 
expressing,  according  to  its  formation,  the  practical  result  of  an 
action,  rather  than  the  abstract  idea.2  Ever  extending  dominion 
and  endless  peace  will  be  brought  in  by  the  sublime  and  lofty 
King's  Son,  when  He  sits  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  rules 
over  David's  kingdom.  He  is  a  semper  Augustus,  i.e.  a  per- 
petual increaser  of  the  kingdom;  not  by  war,  however,  but 
with  the  spiritual  weapons  of  peace.  And  within  He  gives 
to  the  kingdom  "judgment"  (mishpdt)  and  "righteousness" 
{zedahdli),  as  the  foundations  and  pillars  of  its  durability : 
mishpdt,  judgment  or  right,  which  He  pronounces  and  ordains ; 
and  righteousness,  which  He  not  only  exercises  Himself,  but 
transfers  to  the  members  of  His  kingdom.  This  new  epoch  of 
Davidic  sovereignty  was  still  only  a  matter  of  faith  and  hope. 
But  the  zeal  of  Jehovah  was  the  guarantee  of  its  realization. 
The  accentuation  is  likely  to  mislead  here,  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  it  appear  as  though  the  words  "  from  henceforth  even 
for  ever"  (meattdh  vad  roldm)  belonged  to  the  closing  sen- 
tence, whereas  the  eternal  perspective  which  they  open  applies 
directly  to  the  reign  of  the  great  Son  of  David,  and  only 

1  When  Bar-Kappara  says  (b.  Sanliedrin  94a)  that  God  designed  to 
make  Hezekiah  the  Messiah  and  Sennacherib  Gog  and  Magog,  but  that 
Hezekiah  was  not  found  worthy  of  this,  and  therefore  the  Mem  of  VmarheJi 
was  closed,  there  is  so  far  some  sense  in  this,  that  the  Messianic  hopes 
really  could  centre  for  a  certain  time  in  Hezekiah ;  whereas  the  assertion 
of  a  certain  Hillel  (ib.  986),  that  Hezekiah  was  actually  the  Messiah  of 
Israel,  and  no  other  was  to  be  expected,  is  nothing  but  the  perverted 
fancy  of  an  empty  brain.  For  an  instance  of  the  opposite,  see  Neh.  ii.  13, 
CTfllB  DH,  on  which  passage  the  Midrash  observes,  "  The  broken  walls  of 
Jerusalem  will  be  closed  in  the  day  of  salvation,  and  the  government 
which  has  been  closed  up  to  the  time  of  the  King  Messiah  will  be  opened 
then." 

2  We  have  already  observed  at  p.  156,  that  this  substantive  formation 
had  not  a  purely  abstract  meaning  even  at  the  first.  Furst  has  given  the 
correct  explanation  in  his  Lchrr/ehiiude  rler  Aram.  Idiome,  §  130. 
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indirectly  to  the  work  of  the  divine  jealousy.  "Zeal"  or 
jwhusy,  kin'dhj  lit.  glowing  fire,  from  *0|J,  Arab,  kanaa,  to  be 
deep  red  (Deut.  iv.  24),  is  one  of  the  deepest  of  the  Old 
Testament  ideas,  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  relation  to 
the  work  of  reconciliation.  It  is  two-sided.  The  fire  of  love 
has  for  its  obverse  the  fire  of  wrath.  For  jealousy  contends  for 
the  object  of  its  love  against  everything  that  touches  either  the 
object  or  the  love  itself.1  Jehovah  loves  His  nation.  That  He 
should  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  such  bad  Davidic  kings  as  Ahaz, 
and  give  it  up  to  the  imperial  power  of  the  world,  would  be 
altogether  irreconcilable  with  this  love,  if  continued  long.  But 
His  love  flares  up,  consumes  all  that  is  adverse,  and  gives  to 
His  people  the  true  King,  in  whom  that  which  was  only  fore- 
shadowed in  David  and  Solomon  reaches  its  highest  antitypical 
fulfilment.  With  the  very  same  words,  "  the  zeal  of  Jehovah 
of  hosts,"  etc.,  Isaiah  seals  the  promise  in  ch.  xxxvii.  32. 

B.  Jehovalis  outstretched  hand. — Chap.  ix.  7-x.  4. 

The  great  Tight  would  not  arise  till  the  darkness  had  reached 
its  deepest  point.  The  gradual  increase  of  this  darkness  is  pre- 
dicted in  this  second  section  of  the  esoteric  addresses.  Many 
difficult  questions  suggest  themselves  in  connection  with  this 
section.  1.  Is  it  directed  against  the  northern  kingdom  only, 
or  against  all  Israel  ?  2.  What  was  the  historical  standpoint 
of  the  prophet  himself  ?     The  majority  of  commentators  reply 

1  Cf.  Weber,  On  the  Wrath  of  God  (p.  xxxv.).  It  is  evident  that 
by  khi'a.h,  £»j?voj,  we  are  to  understand  the  energy  of  love  following  up  its 
violated  claims  upon  the  creature,  from  the  comparison  so  common  in  the 
Scriptures  between  the  love  of  God  to  His  church  and  connubial  affection. 
It  is  the  jealousy  of  absolute  love,  which  seeks  to  be  loved  in  return,  and 
indeed  demands  undivided  love,  and  asserts  its  claim  to  reciprocity  of  love 
wherever  this  claim  is  refused.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  self-vindication  of 
scornful  love.  But  this  idea  includes  not  only  jealousy  seeking  the  re- 
covery of  what  it  has  lost,  but  also  jealousy  that  consumes  what  cannot 
be  saved  (Nahum  i.  2  ;  Heb.  x.  27)  ;  and  the  Scriptures  therefore  deduce 
the  wrath,  by  which  the  love  resisted  affirms  itself,  and  the  wrath  which 
meets  those  who  have  resisted  love  in  the  form  of  absolute  hostility, — in 
other  words,  the  jealousy  of  love  as  well  as  the  jealousy  of  hatred,— not 
from  love  and  holiness  as  two  entirely  distinct  sources,  but  from  the 
single  source  of  absolute  holy  love,  which,  just  because  it  is  absolute  and 
holy,  repels  and  excludes  whatever  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  embraced 
(Josh.  xxiv.  19). 
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that  the  prophet  is  only  prophesying  against  Ephraim  here,  and 
that  Syria  and  Ephraim  have  already  been  chastised  by  Tiglath- 
pileser.     The  former  is  incorrect.     The  prophet  does  indeed 
commence  with  Ephraim,  but  he  does  not  stop  there.    The  fates 
of  both  kingdoms  flow  into  one  another  here,  as  well  as  in  ch. 
viii.  5  sqq.,  just  as  they  were  causally  connected  in  actual  fact. 
And  it  cannot  be  maintained,  that  when  the  prophet  uttered  his 
predictions  Ephraim  had  already  felt  the  scourging  of  Tiglath- 
pileser.     The  prophet  takes  his  stand  at  a  time  when  judgment 
after  judgment  had  fallen  upon  all  Israel  without  improving  it. 
And  one  of  these  past  judgments  was  the  scourging  of  Ephraim 
by  Tiglath-pileser.      How  much  or  how  little  of  the  events 
which  the  prophet  looks  back  upon  from  this  ideal  standpoint 
had  already  taken  place,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ;  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  so  far  as  the  prophecy  is  concerned. 
The  prophet,  from  his  ideal  standing-place,  had  not  only  this 
or  that  behind  him,  but  all  that  is  expressed  in  this  section  by 
perfects  and  aorists  (Ges.  §  129,  2,  b).     And  we  already  know 
from  ch.  ii.  9,  v.  25,  that  he  used  the  future  conversive  as  the 
preterite  of  the  ideal  past.     We  therefore  translate  the  whole 
in  the  present  tense.     In  outward  arrangement  there  is  no 
section  of  Isaiah  so  symmetrical  as  this.     In  ch.  v.  we  found 
one  partial  approach  to  the  strophe  in  similarity  of  commence- 
ment, and  another  in  ch.  ii.  in  similarity  of  conclusion.     But 
here  ch.  v.  25b  is  adapted  as  the  refrain  of  four  symmetrical 
strophes.     We  will  take  each  strophe  by  itself.     Strophe  1. 
Vers.  8-12.  "The  Lord  sends  out  a  word  against  Jacob,  and  it 
descends  into  Israel,     And  all  the  people  must  make  atonement, 
Ephraim  and  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  saying  in  pride  and 
haughtiness  of  heart,  (  Bricks  are  fallen  down,  and  we  build  with 
square  stones  ;  sycamores  are  hewn  down,  and  toe  put  cedars  in 
their  place!     Jehovah  raises  Rezins  oppressors  high  above  him, 
and  pricks  up  his  enemies:  Aram  from  the  east,  and  Philistines 
from  the  west;    they  devour  Israel  with  full  mouth.     For  all 
this  His  anger  is  not  turned  away,  and  His  hand  is  stretched  out 
still"     The  word  (ddbdr)  is  both  in  nature  and  history  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord :  it  runs  quickly  through  the  earth 
(Ps.  cxlvii.  15,  18),  and  when  sent  by  the  Lord,  comes  to  men 
to  destroy  or  to  heal  (Ps.  cvii.  20),  and  never  returns  to  its 
sender  void  (ch.  lv.  10,  11).     Thus  does  the  Lord  now  send  a 
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word  against  Jacob  {Jacob,  as  in  ch.  ii.  5) ;  and  this  heavenly 
messenger  descends  into  Israel  {ndphal,  as  in  Dan.  iv.  28,  and 

like  the  Arabic  nazala,  which  is  the  word  usually  employed  to 
denote  the  communication  of  divine  revelation),  taking  shelter, 
as  it  were,  in  the  soul  of  the  prophet.     Its  immediate  com- 
mission is  directed  against  Ephraim,  which  has  been  so  little 
humbled  by  the  calamities  that  have  fallen  upon  it  since  the 
time  of  Jehu,  that  the  people  are  boasting  that  they  will  re- 
place bricks  and  sycamores  (or  sycamines,  from  shikmin),  that 
wide-spread  tree  (1  Kings  x.  27),  with  works  of  art  and  cedars. 
11  We  put  in  their  place :"  nachaliph  is  not  used  here  as  in  Job 
xiv.  7,  where  it  signifies  to  sprout  again  {nova  germina  emittere), 
but   as  in  ch.   xl.  31,  xli.  1,  where   it  is  construed  with  nb 
(strength),  and  signifies  to  renew  {novas  vires  assumere).     In 
this  instance,  when  the  object  is  one  external  to  the  subject, 
the    meaning   is    to    substitute   {substituere),  like   the    Arabic 
achlafa,  to  restore.     The  poorest  style  of  building  in  the  land 
is  contrasted  with  the  best ;  for  "  the  sycamore  is  a  tree  which 
only  flourishes  in  the  plain,  and  there  the  most  wretched  houses 
are  still  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  and  of  knotty  beams  of 
sycamore." l     These  might  have  been  destroyed  by  the  war,  but 
more  durable  and  stately  buildings  would  rise  up  in  their  place. 
Ephraim,  however,  would  be  made  to  feel  this  defiance  of  the 
judgments  of  God  (to  "  know,"  as  in  Hos.  ix.  7,  Ezek.  xxv.  14). 
Jehovah  would  give  the  adversaries  of  Rezin  authority  over 
Ephraim,  and  instigate  his  foes :  sicsec,  as  in  ch.  xix.  2,  from 
sdcac,  in  its  primary  sense  of  "  prick,"  figere,  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  meanings  to  plait  and  cover,  but  from  which  we 
have  the  wTords  ?\W}  t\Q,  a  thorn,  nail,  or  plug,  and  which  is 
probably  related  to   njK>,  to  view,  lit.  to  fix ;  hence  pilpel,  to 
prick  up,  incite,  which  is  the  rendering  adopted  by  the  Targum 
here  and  in  ch.  xix.  2,  and  by  the  LXX.  at  ch.  xix.  2.     There 
is   no    necessity  to  quote   the  talmudic  sicsec,   to  kindle  (by 
friction),  which  is  never  met  with  in  the  metaphorical  sense 
of  exciting.     It  would  be  even  better  to  take  our  sicsec  as  an 
intensive  form  of  sdcac,  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Arabic, 
viz.  to  provide  one's  self  with  weapons,  to  arm ;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a  denominative  from    deca,  signifying  offensive  armour, 
with  the  idea  of  pricking  and  spearing, — a  radical  notion,  from 
1  Rosen,  Topograplnsches  aus  Jerusalem. 
VOL.  I.  B 
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which  it  would  be  easy  to  get  at  the  satisfactory  meaning,  to 
spur  on  or  instigate.  "  The  oppressors  of  Rezin"  (tzdre  Retzln, 
a  simple  play  upon  the  words,  like  hoi  goi  in  ch.  i.  4,  and  many 
others  in  Isaiah)  are  the  Assyrians,  whose  help  had  been  sought 
by  Ahaz  against  Rezin  ;  though  perhaps  not  these  exclusively, 
but  possibly  also  the  Trachonites,  for  example,  against  whom  the 
mountain  fortress  Rezin  appears  to  have  been  erected,  to  pro- 
tect the  rich  lands  of  eastern  Hauran.  In  ver.  12  the  range  of 
vision  stretches  over  all  Israel.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  the 
northern  kingdom  never  suffered  anything  from  the  Philistines ; 
whereas  an  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  Philistines  was  really  one 
of  the  judgments  belonging  to  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  16-19).  Consequently  by  Israel  here  we  are  to  under- 
stand all  Israel,  the  two  halves  of  which  would  become  a  rich 
prize  to  the  enemy.  Ephraim  would  be  swallowed  up  by 
Aram, — namely,  by  those  who  had  been  subjugated  by  Asshur, 
and  were  now  tributary  to  it, — and  Judah  would  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  Philistines.  But  this  strait  would  be  very  far  from 
being  the  end  of  the  punishments  of  God.  Because  Israel 
would  not  turn,  the  wrath  of  God  would  not  turn  away. 

Strophe  2.  Vers.  13-17.  "  But  the  people  turneth  not  unto 
Him  that  smiteth  it,  and  they  seek  not  Jehovah  of  hosts.  There- 
fore Jehovah  rooteth  out  of  Israel  head  and  tail,  palm-branch 
and  rush,  in  one  day.  Elders  and  highly  distinguished  men, 
this  is  the  head;  and  prophets ,  lying  teachers,  this  is  the  tail. 
The  leaders  of  this  people  have  become  leaders  astray,  and  their 
followers  swallowed  up.  Therefore  the  Lord  will  not  rejoice  in 
their  young  men,  and  will  have  no  compassion  on  their  orphans 
and  widows :  for  all  together  are  profligate  and  evil-doers,  and 
every  mouth  speaketh  blasphemy.  With  all  this  His  anger  is 
not  turned  away,  and  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still."  As  the 
first  stage  of  the  judgments  has  been  followed  by  no  true 
conversion  to  Jehovah  the  almighty  judge,  there  comes  a 
second.  *W  3*8?  (to  turn  unto)  denotes  a  thorough  conversion, 
not  stopping  half-way.  "  The  smiter  of  it"  (hammaccehu),  or 
"  he  who  smiteth  it,"  is  Jehovah  (compare,  on  the  other  hand, 
ch.  x.  20,  where  Asshur  is  intended).  The  article  and  suffix 
are  used  together,  as  in  ch.  xxiv.  2,  Prov.  xvi.  4  (via1.  Ges. 
§  110,  2  ;  Caspari,  Arab.  Gram.  §  472).  But  there  was  coming 
now  a  great  day  of  punishment  (in  the  view  of  the  prophet,  it 
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was  already  past),  such  as  Israel  experienced  more  than  once  in 
the  Assyrian   oppressions,  and  Judah  in  the  Chaldean,  when 
bead  and  tail,  or,  according  to  another  proverbial  expression, 
palm-branch  and  rush,  would  be  rooted  out.     We  might  sup- 
pose that  the  persons  referred  to  were  the  high  and  low ;  but 
ver.  15  makes  a  different  application  of  the  first  double  figure, 
by  giving  it  a  different  turn  from  its  popular  sense  (compare 
the  Arabic  er-ru  'us  w-aledlindb  =  lofty  and  low,  in  Dietrich 
Abhandlwig,   p.  209).      The  opinion   which  has  very  widelv 
prevailed  since  the  time  of  Koppe,  that  this  verse  is  a  gloss, 
is  no  doubt  a  very  natural  one  (see  Hitzig,  Begriff  der  Kritik; 
Ewald,  Pi'opheten,  i.  57).     But  Isaiah's  custom  of  supplying  his 
own  gloss  is  opposed  to  such  a  view ;  also  Isaiah's  composition 
in  ch.  iii.  3  and  xxx.  20,  and  the  relation  in  which  this  verse 
stands  to  ver.   16  ;  and  lastly,   the  singular  character  of  the 
gloss  itself,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  it  contains 
the  prophet's  exposition  of  his  own  words.     The  chiefs  of  the 
nation  were  the  head  of  the  national  body ;  and  behind,  like  a 
wagging  dog's  tail,  sat  the  false  prophets  with  their  flatteries 
of  the  people,  loving,  as  Persius  says,  blando  caudam  jactare 
popello.     The  prophet  drops  the  figure  of  cippah,  the  palm- 
branch  which  forms  the  crown  of  the  palm,  and  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  resembles  the  palm  of  the  hand 
(instar  palmce   maims),  and  agmon,  the  rush  which  grows  in 
the  marsh.1     The  allusion  here  is  to  the  rulers  of  the  nation 
and  the  dregs  of  the  people.     The  basest  extremity  were  the 
demagogues  in  the  shape  of  prophets.     For  it  had  come  to 

1  The  noun  agam  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  Talmud 
to  signify  both  a  marshy  place  (see  Baba  mesi'a  36&,  and  more  especially 
Aboda  zara  38a,  where  giloi  agmah  signifies  the  laying  bare  of  the  marshy 
soil  by  the  burning  up  of  the  reeds),  arid  also  the  marsh  grass  (Sabbath 
11a,  "  if  all  the  agmim  were  kalams,  i.e.  writing  reeds,  or  pens;"  and 
Kiddusin  62&,  where  agam  signifies  a  stalk  of  marsh-grass  or  reed,  a  rush 
or  bulrush,  and  is  explained,  with  a  reference  to  Isa.  lviii.  5,  as  signifying 
a  tender,  weak  stalk).  The  noun  agmon,  on  the  other  hand,  signifies  only 
the  stalk  of  the  marsh-grass,  or  the  marsh-grass  itself  ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  not  found  in  the  Talmud  (see  Job,  ii.  374).  The  verbal  meaning  upon 
which  these  names  are  founded  is  evident  from  the  Arabic  ma  agim 
(magum),  "  bad  water"  (see  at  ch.  xix.  10).  There  is  no  connection  be- 
tween this  and  maugil,  literally  a  depression  of  the  soil,  in  which  water 
lodges  for  a  long  time,  and  which  is  only  dried  up  in  summer  weather. 
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this,  as  ver.  16  affirms,  that  those  who  promised  to  lead  by  a 
straight  road  led  astray,  and  those  who  suffered  themselves  to 
be  led  by  them  were  as  good  as  already  swallowed  up  by  hell 
(cf.  ch.  v.  14,  hi,  12).  Therefore  the  Sovereign  Ruler  would 
not  rejoice  over  the  young  men  of  this  nation ;  that  is  to  say, 
He  would  suffer  them  to  be  smitten  by  their  enemies,  without 
going  with  them  to  battle,  and  would  refuse  His  customary 
compassion  even  towards  widows  and  orphans,  for  they  were 
all  thoroughly  corrupt  on  every  side.  The  alienation,  obliquity, 
and  dishonesty  of  their  heart,  are  indicated  by  the  word 
chdneph  (from  chdnaph,  which  has  in  itself  the  indifferent 
radical  idea  of  inclination ;  so  that  in  Arabic,  chanif,  as  a 
synonym  of  'ddil,1  has  the  very  opposite  meaning  of  decision 
in  favour  of  what  is  right)  ;  the  badness  of  their  actions  by 
i™  (in  half  pause  for  JTO 2  =  jn.9>  maleficus)  ;  the  vicious  in- 
fatuation of  their  words  by  nebdldh.  This  they  are,  and  this 
they  continue ;  and  consequently  the  wrathful  hand  of  God  is 
stretched  out  over  them  for  the  infliction  of  fresh  strokes. 

Strophe  3.  Vers.  18-21.  a  For  the  wickedness  burnetii  up 
like  fire :  it  devours  thorns  and  thistles,  and  burns  in  the  thickets 
of  the  wood ;  and  they  smoke  upwards  in  a  lofty  volume  of  smoke. 
Through  ilie  wrath  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  the  land  is  turned  into 
coal,  and  the  nation  has  become  like  the  food  of  fire :  not  one  spares 
his  brother.  They  hew  on  the  right,  and  are  hungry ;  and  devour 
on  the  left,  and  are  not  satisfied :  they  devour  the  flesh  of  their 
own  arm :  Manasseli,  Ephraim ;  and  Ephraim,  Manasseh :  these 
together  over  Judah.  With  all  this  His  anger  is  not  turned  away, 
and  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still"  The  standpoint  of  the 
prophet  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  course  of  judgment,  and 
from  that  he  looks  back.  Consequently  this  link  of  the  chain 
is  also  past  in  his  view,  and  hence  the  future  conversives.  The 
curse,  which  the  apostasy  of  Israel  carries  within  itself,  now 
breaks  fully  out.  Wickedness,  i.e.  the  constant  thirst  of  evil, 
is  a  fire  which  a  man  kindles  in  himself.     And  when  the  grace 

1  This  is  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  written  in  Job,  i.  216 ;  'adala 
has  also  the  indifferent  meaning  of  return  or  decision. 

2  Nevertheless  this  reading  is  also  met  with,  and  according  to  Masora 
jinalis,  p.  52,  col.  8,  this  is  the  correct  reading  (as  in  Prov.  xvii.  4,  where  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  meaning  is  a  friend  or  a  malevolent  person).  The  ques- 
tion is  not  an  unimportant  one,  as  we  may  see  from  Olshausen,  §  258,  p.  581 . 
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of  God,  which  damps  and  restrains  this  fire,  is  all  over,  it  is 
sore  to  bnrst  forth  :  the  wickedness  bursts  forth  like  fire  (the 
verb  is  used  here,  as  in  ch.  xxx.  27,  with  reference  to  the 
wrath  of  God).  And  this  is  the  case  with  the  wickedness  of 
Israel,  which  now  consumes  first  of  all  thorns  and  thistles,  i.e. 
individual  sinners  who  arc  the  most  ripe  for  judgment,  upon 
whom  the  judgment  commences,  and  then  the  thicket  of  the 
wood  (sib-che,1  as  in  ch.  x.  34,  from  sebac,  Gen.  xxii.  13  = 
sober),  that  is  to  say,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  which 
is  woven  together  by  bands  of  iniquity  (yattizzath  is  not  a 
reflective  niphal,  as  in  2  Kings  xxii.  13,  but  kal,  to  kindle  into 
anything,  i.e.  to  set  it  on  fire).  The  contrast  intended  in  the 
two  figures  is  consequently  not  the  high  and  low  (Ewald),  nor 
the  useless  and  useful  (Drechsler),  but  individuals  and  the  whole 
(Vitringa).  The  fire,  into  which  the  wickedness  bursts  out, 
seizes  individuals  first  of  all ;  and  then,  like  a  forest  fire,  it 
seizes  upon  the  nation  at  large  in  all  its  ranks  and  members, 
who  "  whirl  up  (roll  up)  ascending  of  smoke"  i.e.  who  roll 
up  in  the  form  of  ascending  smoke  (MtJtabbek,  a  synonym  of 
hithhappek,  Judg.  vii.  13,  to  curl  or  roll).  This  fire  of  wicked- 
ness was  no  other  than  the  wrath  (ebrcih)  of  God :  it  is  God's 
own  wrath,  for  all  sin  carries  this  within  itself  as  its  own 
self-punishment.  By  this  fire  of  wrath  the  soil  of  the  land 
is  gradually  but  thoroughly  burnt  out,  and  the  people  of  the 
land  utterly  consumed :  Dny  air.  \ey.  to  be  red-hot  (LXX. 
(TwyKeKavTcUy  also  the  Targum),  and  to  be  dark  or  black  (Arabic 
'atame,  late  at  night),  for  what  is  burnt  out  becomes  black. 
Fire  and  darkness  are  therefore  correlative  terms  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Scriptures.  So  far  do  the  figures  extend,  in 
which  the  prophet  presents  the  inmost  essence  of  this  stage  of 
judgment.  In  its  historical  manifestation  it  consisted  in  the 
most  inhuman  self-destruction  during  an  anarchical  civil  war. 
Destitute  of  any  tender  emotions,  they  devoured  one  another 
without  being  satisfied  :  gdzar,  to  cut,  to  hew  (hence  the  Arabic 
for    a   butcher) :    zero'o,    7ds   arm,    according   to   Jer.  xix.  9, 

1  The  metheg  (gaya)  in  ^330  (to  ^Q  pronounced  sib-che)  has  simply  the 

"  :  i* 

euphonic  effect  of  securing  a  distinct  enunciation  to  the  sibilant  letter  (in 
other  instances  to  the  guttural,  vid.  'arboth,  Num.  xxxi.  12),  in  cases  where 
*he  second  syllable  of  the  word  commences  with  a  guttural  or  labial  letter, 
or  with  an  aspirate. 
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equivalent  to  the  member  of  his  own  family  and  tribe,  who  was 
figuratively  called  his  arm  (Arabic  'adud:  see  Ges.  Thes.  p.  433), 
as  being  the  natural  protector  and  support.  This  interminable 
self-immolation,  and  the  regicide  associated  with  the  jealousy 
of  the  different  tribes,  shook  the  northern  kingdom  again  and 
again  to  its  utter  destruction.  And  the  readiness  with  which 
the  unbrotherly  feelings  of  the  northern  tribes  towards  one 
another  could  turn  into  combined  hostility  towards  Judah,  was 
evident  enough  from  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  had  not  passed  away  at  the  time  when  these 
prophecies  were  uttered.  This  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
brother  kingdoms  would  still  further,  increase.  And  the  end 
of  the  judgments  of  wrath  had  not  come  yet. 

Strophe  4.  Ch.  x.  1-4.  "  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  un- 
righteous decrees,  and  to  the  writers  who  prepare  trouble ;  to  force 
away  the  needy  from  demanding  justice,  and  to  rob  the  suffering 
of  my  people  of  their  rightful  claims,  that  tcidoivs  may  become 
their  prey,  and  they  plunder  orphans!  And  what  will  ye  do  in 
the  day  of  visitation,  and  in  the  storm  that  cometh  from  afar  ? 
To  whom  will  ye  flee  for  help  ?  and  where  will  ye  deposit  your 
glory  f  There  is  nothing  left  but  to  bow  down  under  prisoners, 
and  they  fall  under  the  slain.  With  all  this  His  anger  is  not 
turned  away,  but  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still."  This  last 
strophe  is  directed  against  the  unjust  authorities  and  judges. 
The  woe  pronounced  upon  them  is,  as  we  have  already  frequently 
seen,  Isaiah's  ceterum  censeo.  Chdkak  is  their  decisive  decree 
(not,  however,  in  a  denominative  sense,  but  in  the  primary 
sense  of  hewing  in,  recording  in  official  documents,  ch.  xxx.  8, 
Job  xix.  23) ;  and  citteb  (piel  only  occurring  here,  and  a 
perfect,  according  to  Gesenius,  §  126,  3)  their  official  signing 
and  writing.  Their  decrees  are  chikeke  'aven  (an  open  plural, 
as  in  Judg.  v.  15,  for  chukke,  after  the  analogy  of  v?J,  ^^V, 
with  an  absolute  chdkdkim  underlying  it :  Ewald,  §  186-7),  inas- 
much as  their  contents  were  worthlessness,  i.e.  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  morality ;  and  what  they  wrote  out  was  'dmdl,  trouble, 
i.e.  an  unjust  oppression  of  the  people  (compare  7roVo?  and 
Trovnpos)}     Poor  persons  who  wanted  to  commence  legal  pro- 

1  The  current  accentuation,  D'QrDDI  merclia,  fey  tiphchaJi,  is  wrong. 

T  T 

The  true  accentuation  would  be  the  former  with  tiplichah  (and  metheg),  the 
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dings  were  not  even  allowed  to  do  so,  and  possessions  to  which 
widows  and  orphans  had  a  well-founded  claim  were  a  welcome 
booty  to  them  (for  the  diversion  into  the  finite  verb,  see  ch.  v. 
-  I.  viii.  11,  xlix.  5,  lviii.  5).  For  all  this  they  could  not  escape 
the  judgment  of  God.  This  is  announced  to  them  in  ver.  3,  in 
the  form  of  three  distinct  questions  (commencing  with  umdh, 
quid  igitur).  The  noun  pekuddaJi  in  the  first  question  always 
signifies  simply  a  visitation  of  punishment;  sho 'ah  is  a  confused, 
dull,  desolate  rumbling,  hence  confusion  (turba),  desolation : 
here  it  is  described  as  "  coming  from  afar,"  because  a  distant 
nation  (Asshur)  was  the  instrument  of  God's  wrath.  Second 
question  :  "  Upon  whom  will  ye  throw  yourselves  in  your  search 
for  help  then  "  (nfis  'al,  a  constr.  prccgnans,  only  met  with  here)? 
Third  question :  "  Where,  i.e.  in  whose  hand,  will  ye  deposit 
your  wealth  in  money  and  possessions  "  {cdbod,  what  is  weighty 
in  value  and  imposing  in  appearance) ;  rdzab  with  Vyad  (Gen. 
xxxix.  G),  or  with  Lamed  (Job  xxxix.  14),  to  leave  anything 
with  a  person  as  property  in  trust.  No  one  would  relieve  them 
of  their  wealth,  and  hold  it  as  a  deposit;  it  was  irrecoverably 
lost.  To  this  negative  answer  there  is  appended  the  following 
bilti,  which,  when  used  as  a  preposition  after  a  previous  nega- 
tion, signifies  prater ;  when  used  as  a  conjunction,  nisi  {bilti 
9im,  Judg.  vii.  14) ;  and  where  it  governs  the  whole  sentence,  as 
in  this  case,  nisi  quod  (cf .  Num.  xi.  6 ;  Dan.  xi.  18).  In  the 
present  instance,  where  the  previous  negation  is  to  be  supplied 
in  thought,  it  has  the  force  of  nil  reliquum  est  nisi  quod  (there 
is  nothing  left  but).  The  singular  verb  {card)  is  used  con- 
temptuously, embracing  all  the  high  persons  as  one  condensed 
mass ;  and  tachaih  does  not  mean  deque  ac  or  loco  (like,  or  in 
the  place  of),  as  Ewald  (§  217,  k)  maintains,  but  is  used  in  the 
primary  and  local  sense  of  infra  (below).  Some  crouch  down 
to  find  room  at  the  feet  of  the  prisoners,  who  are  crowded 
closely  together  in  the  prison ;  or  if  wTe  suppose  the  prophet  to 

latter  with  merclia;  iov'dmCil  ciltebu  is  an  attributive  (an  elliptical  rela- 
tive) clause.  According  to  its  etymon,  'dmdl  seems  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
ftco'Xos,  moles,  molestus  (see  Pott  in  Kukri's  Zeitschrift,  ix.  202)  ;  but  within 
the  Semitic  itself  it.  stands  by  the  side  of  ^DK  to  fade,  marcescere,  which 
coincides  with  the  Sanscrit  root  mid  and  its  cognates  (see  Leo  Meyer, 
Vergleichende  Grammatilc,  i.  353),  so  that  'dmdl  is,  strictly  speaking,  to 
wear  out  or  tire  out  (vulg.  to  worry). 
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have  a  scene  of  transportation  in  his  mind,  they  sink  down 
under  the  feet  of  the  other  prisoners,  in  their  inability  to  bear 
such  hardships,  whilst  the  rest  fall  in  war ;  and  as  the  slaughter 
is  of  long  duration,  not  only  become  corpses  themselves,  but 
are  covered  with  the  corpses  of  the  slain  (cf.  ch.  xiv.  19). 
And  even  with  this  the  wrath  of  God  is  not  satisfied.  The 
prophet,  however,  does  not  follow  out  the  terrible  gradation 
any  further.  Moreover,  the  captivity,  to  which  this  fourth 
strophe  points,  actually  formed  the  conclusion  of  a  distinct 
period. 

C»   Destruction  of  the  imperial  kingdom  of  the  world,  and  rise  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  in  His  Anointed. — Chap.  x.  5.— xii. 

The  law  of  contrast  prevails  in  prophecy,  as  it  does  also  in 
the  history  of  salvation.  When  distress  is  at  its  height,  it  is 
suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  and  changed  into  relief ;  and 
when  prophecy  has  become  as  black  with  darkness  as  in  the 
previous  section,  it  suddenly  becomes  as  bright  and  cloudless 
as  in  that  which  is  opening  now.  The  hoi  (woe)  pronounced 
upon  Israel  becomes  a  hoi  upon  Asshur.  Proud  Asshur,  with 
its  confidence  in  its  own  strength,  after  having  served  for  a 
time  as  the  goad  of  Jehovah's  wrath,  now  falls  a  victim  to  that 
wrath  itself.  Its  attack  upon  Jerusalem  leads  to  its  own  over- 
throw ;  and  on  the  rains  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world  there 
rises  up  the  kingdom  of  the  great  and  righteous  Son  of  David, 
who  rules  in  peace  over  His  redeemed  people,  and  the  nations 
that  rejoice  in  Him  : — the  counterpart  of  the  redemption  from 
Egypt,  and  one  as  rich  in  materials  for  songs  of  praise  as  the 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  Messianic  prophecy, 
which  turns  its  darker  side  towards  unbelief  in  ch.  vii.,-  and 
whose  promising  aspect  burst  like  a  great  light  through  the 
darkness  in  ch.  viii.  5-ix.  6,  is  standing  now  upon  its  third  and 
highest  stage.  In  ch.  vii.  it  is  like  a  star  in  the  night ;  in  ch. 
viii.  5-ix.  6,  like  the  morning  dawn  ;  and  now  the  sky  is  per- 
fectly cloudless,  and  it  appears  like  the  noonday  sun.  The 
prophet  has  nowT  penetrated  to  the  light  fringe  of  ch.  vi.  The 
name  Shear-yashub,  having  emptied  itself  of  all  the  curse  that 
it  contained,  is  now  transformed  into  a  pure  promise.  And  it 
becomes  perfectly  clear  what  the  name  Immanuel  and  the 
name  given  to  Immanuel,  El  gibbor  (mighty  God),  declared. 
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The  remnant  of  Israel  turns  to  God  the  mighty  One ;  and  God 
the  mighty  is  henceforth  with  His  people  in  the  Sprout  of 
Jesse,  who  has  the  seven  Spirits  of  God  dwelling  within  Him- 
self.  So  far  as  the  date  of  composition  is  concerned,  the 
majority  of  the  more  recent  commentators  agree  in  assign- 
ing it  to  the  time  of  Ilezekiah,  because  ch.  x.  9-11  presup- 
poses the  destruction  of  Samaria  by  Shalmanassar,  which  took 
place  in  the  sixth  year  of  Ilezekiah.  But  it  was  only  from 
the  prophet's  point  of  view  that  this  event  was  already  past ; 
it  had  not  actually  taken  place.  The  prophet  had  already 
predicted  that  Samaria,  and  with  Samaria  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  would  succumb  to  the  Assyrians,  and  had  even  fixed 
the  year  (ch.  vii.  8  and  viii.  4,  7).  Why,  then,  should  he  not 
be  able  to  presuppose  it  here  as  an  event  already  past?  The 
stamp  on  this  section  does  not  tally  at  all  with  that  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy  in  the  times  of  Ilezekiah ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  forms  so  integral  a  link  in  the  prophetic  cycle  in 
ch.  vii.-xii.,  and  is  interwoven  in  so  many  ways  with  that 
which  precedes,  and  of  which  it  forms  both  the  continua- 
tion and  crown,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  it, 
with  Vitringa,  Caspari,  and  Drechsler,  to  the  first  three  years 
of  the  reign  of  xVhaz,  though  without  deciding  whether  it 
preceded  or  followed  the  destruction  of  the  two  allies  by 
Tiglath-pileser.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  it  may  have 
preceded  it. 

The  prophet  commences  with  hoi  (woe!),  which  is  always 
used  as  an  expression  of  wrathful  indignation  to  introduce  the 
proclamation  of  judgment  upon  the  person  named  ;  although, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  this  may  not  always  follow  immedi- 
ately (cf.  ch.  i.  4,  5-9),  but  may  be  preceded  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  sin  by  which  the  judgment  had  been  provoked. 
In  the  first  place,  Asshur  is  more  particularly  indicated  as  the 
chosen  instrument  of  divine  judgment  upon  all  Israel. — Vers. 
5,  6.  "Woe  to  Asshur,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  it  is  a  staff  in 
their  hand,  mine  indignation.  Against  a  wicked  nation  will  1  send 
them,  and  against  the  people  of  my  wrath  give  them  a  charge, 
to  spoil  spoil,  and  to  prey  prey,  to  make  it  trodden  down  like 
street-mire'9  "Mine  indignation  :"  za'mi  is  either  a  permuta- 
tion of  the  predicative  mil,  which  is  placed  emphatically  in  the 
foreground  (compare  the  wrmnijl  in  Jer.  xiv.  22,  which  is  also 
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written  with  makkeph),  as  we  have  translated 'it,  though  without 
taking  b?in  as  a  copula  (  =  est),  as  Ewald  does ;  or  else  D*J3  KSfl 
is  written  elliptically  for  tSVZ  »H  "\V%  "  the  staff  which  they 
hold  is  mine  indignation"  (Ges.,  Rosenmiiller,  sfnd  others),  in 
which  case,  however,  we  should  rather  expect  Ktfl  WT  DT3  HLDDI. 
It  is  quite  inadmissible,  however,  to  take  zcimi  as  a  separate 
genitive  to  matteh,  and  to  point  the  latter  with  zere,  as  Knobel 
has  done ;  a  thing  altogether  unparalleled  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage.1 The  futures  in  ver.  6  are  to  be  taken  literally ;  for 
what  Asshur  did  to  Israel  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign, 
and  to  Judah  in  his  fourteenth  year,  was  still  in  the  future 
at  the  time  when  Isaiah  prophesied.  Instead  of  iD^Ti  the  keri 
has  \GwR}  the  form  in  which  the  infinitive  is  written  in  other 
passages  when  connected  with  suffixes  (see,  on  the  other  hand, 
2  Sam.  xiv.  7).  u  Trodden  down  :"  mirmas  with  short  a  is  the 
older  form,  which  was  retained  along  with  the  other  form  with 
the  a  lengthened  by  the  tone  (Ewald  §  160,  c). 

Asshur  was  to  be  an  instrument  of  divine  wrath  upon  all 
Israel ;  but  it  would  exalt  itself,  and  make  itself  the  end  instead 
of  the  means.  Ver.  7.  u  Nevertheless  he  meaneth  not  so,  neither 
doth  his  heart  think  so ;  for  it  is  in  his  heart  to  destroy  and  cut 
off  nations  not  a  few."  Asshur  did  not  think  so  (lo-cen),  i.e. 
not  as  he  ought  to  think,  seeing  that  his  power  over  Israel  was 
determined  by  Jehovah  Himself.  For  what  filled  his  heart 
was  the  endeavour,  peculiar  to  the  imperial  power,  to  destroy 
not  a  few  nations,  i.e.  as  many  nations  as  possible,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  his  own  dominions,  and  with  the  determi- 
nation to  tolerate  no  other  independent  nation,  and  the  desire 
to  deal  with  Judah  as  with  all  the  rest.  For  Jehovah  was 
nothing  more  in  his  esteem  than  one  of  the  idols  of  the  nations. 
Vers.  8-11.  a  For  he  saith,  Are  not  my  generals  all  kings?  Is 
not  Calno  as  Carchemish,  or  Hamath  as  Arpad,  or  Samaria  as 
Damascus  f  As  my  hand  hath  reached  the  kingdoms  of  the  idols, 
and  their  graven  images  were  more  than  those  of  Jerusalem  and 
Samaria ;  shall  I  not,  as  1  have  done  unto  Samaria  and  her  idols,  do 
likewise  to  Jerusalem  and  her  idols  V  The  king  of  Asshur  bore 
the  title  of  the  great  king  (ch.  xxxvi.  4),  and  indeed,  as  we 
may  infer  from  Ezek.  xxvi.  7,  that  of  the  king  of  kings.     The 

1  In  the  Arabic,  such  a  separation  does  occur  as  a  poetical  licence  (see 
De  Sacy,  Gramm.  t.  ii.  §  270). 
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generals  in  his  army  he  could  call  kings,1  because  the  satraps2 
who  led  their  several  contingents  were  equal  to  kings  in  the 
extent  and  splendour  of  their  government,  and  some  of  them 
were  really  conquered  kings  (cf.  2  Kings  xxv.  28).  He  proudly 
asks  whether  every  one  of  the  cities  named  has  not  been  as 
incapable  as  the  rest,  of  offering  a  successful  resistance  to  him. 
Carcliemish  is  the  later  Circesium  (Cercusium),  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Chaboras  with  the  Euphrates  (see  above) ;  Galno, 
the  later  Ctesiphon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris ;  Arpad 
(according  to  Merdshid,  i.  p.  47,  in  the  pashalic  of  Chaleb,  i.e. 
Aleppo)  and  Hamuth  {i.e.  Epiphania)  were  Syrian  cities,  the 
latter  on  the  river  Orontes,  still  a  large  and  wealthy  place.  The 
king  of  Asshur  had  also  already  conquered  Samaria,  at  the 
time  when  the  prophet  introduced  him  as  uttering  these  words. 
Jerusalem,  therefore,  would  be  unable  to  resist  him.  As  he 
had  obtained  possession  of  idolatrous  kingdoms  (?  KVD,  to  reach, 
as  in  Ps.  xxi.  9;  hd-elil  with  the  article  indicating  the  genus), 
which  had  more  idols  than  Jerusalem  or  than  Samaria ;  so 
would  he  also  overcome  Jerusalem,  which  had  just  as  few  and 
just  as  powerless  idols  as  Samaria  had.  Observe  here  that  ver. 
11  is  the  apodosis  to  ver.  10,  and  that  the  comparative  clause 
of  ver.  10  is  repeated  in  ver.  11,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
a  comparison,  more  especially  with  Samaria  and  Jerusalem. 
The  king  of  Asshur  calls  the  gods  of  the  nations  by  the  simple 
name  of  idols,  though  the  prophet  does  not  therefore  make  him 
speak  from  his  own  Israelitish  standpoint.  On  the  contrary, 
the  great  sin  of  the  king  of  Asshur  consisted  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  spoke.  For  since  he  recognised  no  other  gods 
than  his  own  Assyrian  national  deities,  he  placed  Jehovah 
among  the  idols  of  the  nations,  and,  what  ought  particularly 
to  be  observed,  with  the  other  idols,  whose  worship  had  been 
introduced  into  Samaria  and  Jerusalem.  But  in  this  very  fact 
there  was  so  far  consolation  for  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah, 

1  The  question  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  phraseology,  since  sar  in  Assyrian 
was  a  superior  title  to'  that  of  melek,  as  we  may  see  from  inscriptions  and 
proper  names. 

2  Satrapes  is  the  old  Persian  (arrow-headed)  klishatra  (Sanscr.  xatra) 
pdvan,  i.e.  keeper  of  government.  Pdvan  (nom.  pdvd),  which  occurs  in  the 
Zendik  as  an  independent  word  pavan  (nom.  pavao)  in  the  sense  of  sentry 
or  watehman,  is  probably  the  original  of  the  Hebrew  pechdh  (see  Spiegel, 
in  Kohler  on  Mai.  i.  8). 
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that  such  blasphemy  of  the  one  living  God  could  not  remain 
unavenged ;  whilst  for  the  worshippers  of  idols  it  contained  a 
painful  lesson,  since  their  gods  really  deserved  nothing  better 
than  that  contempt  should  be  heaped  upon  them.  The  prophet 
has  now  described  the  sin  of  Asshur.  It  was  ambitious  self- 
exaltation  above  Jehovah,  amounting  even  to  blasphemy.  And 
yet  he  was  only  the  staff  of  Jehovah,  who  could  make  use  of 
him  as  He  would. 

And  when  He  had  made  use  of  him  as  He  would,  He 
would  throw  him  away.  Ver.  12.  "  And  it  ivill  come  to  pass, 
when,  the  Lord  shall  have  brought  to  an  end  all  His  work  upon 
Mount  Zion  and  upon  Jerusalem,  I  will  come  to  punish  over  the 
fruit  of  the  pride  of  heart  of  the  king  of  Asshur,  and  over  the 
haughty  look  of  his  eyes"  The  "fruit"  (peri)  of  the  heart's 
pride  of  Asshur  is  his  vainglorious  blasphemy  of  Jehovah,  in 
which  his  whole  nature  is  comprehended,  as  the  inward  nature 
of  the  tree  is  in  the  fruit  which  hangs  above,  in  the  midst  of 
the  branches :  tipJiereth,  as  in  Zech.  xii.  7,  the  self-glorification 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  lofty  look  of  the  eyes.  Several 
constructives  are  here  intentionally  grouped  together  (Ges. 
§  114, 1),  to  express  the  great  swelling  of  Asshur  even  to  burst- 
ing. But  Jehovah,  before  whom  humility  is  the  soul  of  all 
virtue,  would  visit  this  pride  with  punishment,  when  He  should 
have  completely  cut  off  His  work,  i.e.  when  He  should  have 
thoroughly  completed  (bizza?,  absolvere)  His  punitive  work 
upon  Jerusalem  {ma'aseh,  as  in  ch.  xxviii.  21).  The  prep.  Beth 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Jer.  xviii.  23,  agere  cum  aliquo. 
It  is  evident  that  mdaseh  is  not  used  to  indicate  the  work  of 
punishment  and  grace  together,  so  that  yebazza  could  be 
taken  as  a  literal  future  (as  Schroring  and  Ewald  suppose), 
but  that  it  denotes  the  work  of  punishment  especially ;  and 
consequently  yebazza  is  to  be  taken  as  a  futurum  exactuni 
(cf.  ch.  iv.  4),  as  we  may  clearly  see  from  the  choice  of  this 
word  in  Lam.  ii.  17  (cf.  Zech.  iv.  9). 

When  Jehovah  had  punished  to  such  an  extent  that  He 
could  not  go  any  further  without  destroying  Israel, — a  result 
which  would  be  opposed  to  His  mercy  and  truth, — His  punish- 
ing would  turn  against  the  instrument  of  punishment,  which 
would  fall  under  the  curse  of  all  ungodly  selfishness.  Vers.  13, 
14.  a  For  he  hath  said,  By  the  strength  of  my  hand  I  have  done 
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and  by  my  own  wisdom;  for  I  am  prudent:  and  I  removed  the 
bound*  of  the  nations,  and  1  plundered  their  stores,  and  threw 

down  rulers1  like  a  bull      And  my  hand  extracted  the  wealth  of 
the  nations  like  a  neet:  and  as  men  .sweep  up  forsaken  eggs,  have 
I  txoept  the  whole  earth  ;  there  teas  none  that  moved  the  wing,  and 
opened  the  mouth,  and  chirped?    The  futures  may  be  taken  most 
safely  as  regulated  by  the  preterites,  and  used,  like  German 
imperfects,  to  express  that  which  occurs  not  once  merely,  but 
several  times.    The  second  of  these  preterites,  Wfcfltf,  is  the  only 
example  of  a  poel  of  verbs  rrt  ;  possibly  a  mixed  form  from 
DpW  (poel  of  DDK?)  and  T)BV  (piel  of  flDB>).     The  object  to  this, 
viz.  'athidoth   (chethib)  or  'athudoth  (keri),  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  ra  /jLeXXovra ;  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance,  in 
the  sense  of  tcl  vTrup-^ovra.    According  to  the  keri,  the  passage 
is  to  be  rendered,  "  And  I,  a  mighty  one,  threw  down  kings  " 
(those  sitting  on  thrones),  cabbir  being  taken  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  Job  xxxiv.  17,  24,  xxxvi.  5.     But  the  chethib  cd'abbir  is 
to  be  preferred  as  more  significant,  and  not  to  be  rendered  "  as 
ii  hero"  (to  which  the   Caph  similitudinis  is  so  little  suitable, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  it,  as  in  ch.  xiii.  6,  as  Caph 
veritatis),  but  "  as  a  bull,"  'abblr  as  in  Ps.  lxviii.  31,  xxii.  13, 
1.  13.     A  bull,  as  the  excavations  show,  was  an  emblem  of 
royalty  among  the  Assyrians.     In  ver.  14,  the  more  stringent 
Vav  conv.  is  introduced  before  the  third  pers.  fern.     The  king- 
doms of  the  nations  are  compared  here  to  birds'  nests,  which  the 
Assyrian  took  for  himself  ('dsaph,  as  in  Hab.  ii.  5) ;  and  their 
possessions  to  single  eggs.     The  mother  bird  was  away,  so  that 
there  was  not  even  a  sign  of  resistance ;  and  in  the  nest  itself 
not  one  of  the  young  birds  moved  a  wing  to  defend  itself,  or 
opened  its  beak  to  scare  the  intruder  away.     Seb.  Schmid  has 
interpreted  it  correctly,  "  nulla  alam  movet  ad  defendendum  aut 
os  aperit  ad  terrendum."     Thus  proudly  did  Asshur  look  back 
upon  its  course  of  victory,  and  thus  contemptuously  did  it  look 
down  upon  the  conquered  kingdoms. 

This  self-exaltation  was  a  foolish  sin.  Ver.  15.  "Dare  the 
axe  boast  itself  against  him  that  heweth  therewith,  or  the  saw 
magnify  itself  against  him  that  useth  it?  As  if  a  staff  were  to 
swing  those  that  lift  it  up,  as  if  a  stick  should  lift  up,  not-wood!" 
"Not-wood"  is  to  be  taken  as  one  word,  as  in  ch.  xxxi.  8.  A 
1  Thronende,  lit.  those  who  sat  (on  thrones). 
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stick  is  wood,  and  nothing  more ;  in  itself  it  is  an  absolutely 
motionless  thing.  A  man  is  u  not-wood"  an  incomparably 
higher,  living  being.  As  there  must  be  "  not-wood "  to  lay 
hold  of  wood,  so,  wherever  a  man  performs  extraordinary 
deeds,  there  is  always  a  superhuman  cause  behind,  viz.  God 
Himself,  who  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  man  as  the  man  to 
the  wood.  The  boasting  of  the  Assyrian  was  like  the  bragging 
of  an  instrument,  such  as  an  axe,  a  saw,  or  a  stick,  against  the 
person  using  it.  The  verb  heniph  is  applied  both  to  saw  and 
stick,  indicating  the  oscillating  movements  of  a  measured  and 
more  or  less  obvious  character.  The  plural,  "  those  that  lift  it 
up,"  points  to  the  fact  that  by  Him  who  lifts  up  the  stick, 
Jehovah,  the  cause  of  all  causes,  and  power  of  all  powers,  is 
intended. 

There  follows  in  the  next  verse  the  punishment  provoked  by 
such  self-deification  (cf.  Hab.  i.  11).  Ver.  16.  u  Therefore  will 
the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  send  consumption  against  his  fat  men; 
and  under  Asshiws  glory  there  burns  a  brand  like  a  firebrand" 
Three  epithets  are  here  employed  to  designate  God  according 
to  His  unlimited,  all-controlling  omnipotence :  viz.  hd'ddon, 
which  is  always  used  by  Isaiah  in  connection  with  judicial  and 
penal  manifestations  of  power  ;  and  adondi  zebdoth,  a  combina- 
tion never  met  with  again,  similar  to  the  one  used  in  the 
Elohistic  Psalms,  Elchim  zebaoih  (compare,  on  the  other  hand, 
ch.  hi.  15,  x.  23,  24).  Even  here  a  large  number  of  codices 
and  editions  (Norzi's,  for  example)  have  the  reading  Jehovah 
Zebaoth,  which  is  customary  in  other  cases.1  Raton  (ch. 
xvii.  4)  is  one  of  the  diseases  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
curses  in  Lev.  xxvi.  16  and  Deut.  xxviii.  22.  Galloping  con- 
sumption comes  like  a  destroying  angel  upon  the  great  masses 
of  flesh  seen  in  the  well-fed  Assyrian  magnates:  mishmannim  is 
used  in  a  personal  sense,  as  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  31.  And  under  the 
glory  of  Asshur,  i.e.  its  richly  equipped  army  (cdbod  as  in  ch. 
viii.  7),  He  who  makes  His  angels  flames  of  fire  places  fire  so 
as  to  cause  it  to  pass  away  in  flames.  In  accordance  with 
Isaiah's  masterly  art  of  painting  in  tones,  the  whole  passage  is 
so  expressed,  that  we  can  hear  the  crackling,  and  spluttering, 

1  This  passage  is  not  included  in  the  134  vaddd'tn  (i.e.  "  real")  adonai, 
or  passages  in  which  adonai  is  written,  and  not  merely  to  be  read,  that  arc 
enumerated  by  the  Masora  (see  Bar's  Psalterium,  p.  133). 
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and  hissing  of  the  fire,  as  it  seizes  upon  everything  within  its 
reach.  This  fire,  whatever  it  may  be  so  far  as  its  natural  and 
phenomenal  character  is  concerned,  is  in  its  true  essence  the 
wrath  of  Jehovah. — Ver.  17.  u  And  the  light  of  Israel  becomes 
a  fire,  and  J  lis  Holy  One  aflame;  and  it  sets  on  fire  and  devours 
its  thistles  and  thorns  on  one  day."  God  is  fire  (Deut.  ix.  3), 
and  light  (1  John  i.  5)  ;  and  in  His  own  self-life  the  former  is 
resolved  into  the  latter.  Kddosh  (holy)  is  here  parallel  to  'or 
(light) ;  for  the  fact  that  God  is  holy,  and  the  fact  that  He 
is  pure  light,  are  essentially  one  and  the  same  thing,  whether 
feddash  meant  originally  to  be  pure  or  to  be  separate.  The 
nature  of  all  creatures,  and  of  the  whole  cosmos,  is  a  mixture  of 
light  and  darkness.  The  nature  of  God  alone  is  absolute  light. 
But  light  is  love.  In  this  holy  light  of  love  He  has  given 
Himself  up  to  Israel,  and  taken  Israel  to  Himself.  But  He 
has  also  within  Him  a  basis  of  fire,  which  sin  excites  against 
itself,  and  which  was  about  to  burst  forth  as  a  flaming  fire  of 
wrath  against  Asshur,  on  account  of  its  sins  against  Him  and 
His  people.  Before  this  fire  of  wrath,  this  destructive  might 
of  His  penal  righteousness,  the  splendid  forces  of  Asshur  were 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  thistles  and  a  bed  of  thorns  (written 
here  in  the  reverse  order  peculiar  to  Isaiah,  shdmlr  vdshaith), 
equally  inflammable,  and  equally  deserving  to  be  burned.  To 
all  appearance,  it  was  a  forest  and  a  park,  but  it  was  irrecover- 
ably lost. — Vers.  18,  19.  u  And  the  glory  of  his  forest  and  his 
garden-ground  ivill  He  destroy,  even  to  soul  and  flesh,  so  that  it  is 
as  when  a  sick  man  dieth.  And  the  remnant  of  the  trees  of  his 
forest  can  be  numbered,  and  a  boy  could  write  them."  The  army 
of  Asshur,  composed  as  it  was  ©f  many  and  various  nations,  was 
a  forest  (ydar) ;  and,  boasting  as  it  did  of  the  beauty  of  both 
men  and  armour,  a  garden  ground  (carmel),  a  human  forest 
and  park.  Hence  the  idea  of  "utterly"  is  expressed  in  the 
proverbial  "  even  to  soul  and  flesh,"  which  furnishes  the  occa- 
sion for  a  leap  to  the  figure  of  the  wasting  away  of  a  Dpb  {hap. 
leg.  the  consumptive  man,  from  ndsas,  related  to  nush,  'dnash, 
Syr.  nsiso,  nshisho,  a  sick  man,  based  upon  the  radical  notion 
of  melting  away,  cf.  mdsas,  or  of  reeling  to  and  fro,  cf.  mid,  nut, 
Arab,  ndsa,  ndta).  Only  a  single  vital  spark  would  still  glim- 
mer in  the  gigantic  and  splendid  colossus,  and  with  this  its  life 
would  threaten  to  become  entirely  extinct.     Or,  what  is  the 
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same  thing,  only  a  few  trees  of  the  forest,  such  as  could  be 
easily  numbered  (mispdr  as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  6,  cf.  Isa.  xxi.  17), 
would  still  remain,  yea,  so  few,  that  a  boy  would  be  able  to 
count  and  enter  them.  And  this  really  came  to  pass.  Only  a 
small  remnant  of  the  army  that  marched  against  Jerusalem 
ever  escaped.  With  this  small  remnant  of  an  all-destroying 
power  the  prophet  now  contrasts  the  remnant  of  Israel,  which 
is  the  seed  of  a  new  power  that  is  about  to  arise. — Yer.  20. 
66  And  it  icill  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  the  remnant  of  Israel, 
and  that  which  has  escaped  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  will  not  continue 
to  stay  itself  upon  its  cliastiser,  and  will  stay  itself  upon  Jehovah, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  in  truths  Behind  the  judgment  upon 
Asshur  there  lies  the  restoration  of  Israel.  "  The  chastiser" 
was  the  Assyrian.  While  relying  upon  this,  Israel  received 
strokes,  because  Jehovah  made  Israel's  staff  into  its  rod.  But 
henceforth  it  would  sanctify  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  putting 
its  trust  in  Him  and  not  in  man,  and  that  purely  and  truly 
(beemeth,  "in  truth"),  not  with  fickleness  and  hypocrisy. 
Then  would  be  fulfilled  the  promise  contained  in  the  name 
Shear-yashub,  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  that  it  con- 
tained.— Ver.  21.  "The  remnant  will  turn,  the  remnant  of  Jacob, 
to  God  the  mighty"  El  gibbor  is  God  as  historically  manifested 
in  the  heir  of  David  (ch.  ix.  6).  Whilst  Hosea  (iii.  5)  places 
side  by  side  Jehovah  and  the  second  David,  Isaiah  sees  them 
as  one.  In  New  Testament  phraseology,  it  would  be  "  to  God 
in  Christ.', 

To  Him  the  remnant  of  Israel  would  turn,  but  only  the 
remnant.  Vers.  22,  23.  "  For  if  thy  people  were  even  as  the 
sea-sand,  the  remnant  thereof  will  turn :  destruction  is  firmly 
determined,  flowing  away  righteousness.  For  the  Lord,  Jehovah 
of  hosts,  completes  the  finishing  stroke  and  that  which  is  firmly 
determined,  within  the  whole  land"  As  the  words  are  not  pre- 
ceded by  any  negative  clause,  ci  Hm  are  not  combined  in  the 
sense  of  sed  or  nisi;  but  they  belong  to  two  sentences,  and 
signify  nam  si  (for  if).  If  the  number  of  the  Israelites  were 
the  highest  that  had  been  promised,  only  the  remnant  among 
them,  or  of  them  (bo  partitive,  like  the  French  en),  would  turn, 
or,  as  the  nearer  definition  ad  Deum  is  wanting  here,  come  back 
to  their  right  position.  With  regard  to  the  great  mass,  destruc- 
tion was  irrevocably  determined  (ruchatz,  rifxpecv,  then  to  resolve 
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upon  anything,  aTToroMO)?,  1  Kings  xx.  40) ;  and  this  destruction 
-  overflowed  with  righteousness,"  or  rather  "  flowed  on  {shoteph, 

in  oh.  xxviii.  18)  righteousness,"  i.e.  brought  forth  right- 
eousness as  it  Mowed  onwards,  so  that  it  was  like  a  swell  of 
the  penal  righteousness  of  God  {shdtaph,  with  the  accusative 
according  to  Ges.  §  138,  Anin.  2).  That  cilldyon  is  not  used 
here  in  the  sense  of  completion  any  more  than  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
65,  is  evident  from  ver.  23,  where  cdldh  (fem.  of  cdleh,  that 
which  vanishes,  then  the  act  of  vanishing,  the  end)  is  used  in- 
terchangeably with  it,  and  necherdtzdh  indicates  judgment  as  a 
thing  irrevocably  decided  (as  in  ch.  xxviii.  22,  and  borrowed 
from  these  passages  in  Dan.  ix.  27,  xi.  36).  Such  a  judgment 
of  extermination  the  almighty  Judge  had  determined  to  carry 
fully  out  (oseh  in  the  sense  of  a  .fid.  instans)  within  all  the  land 
(Vkereb,  within,  not  Uthok,  in  the  midst  of),  that  is  to  say,  one 
that  would  embrace  the  whole  land  and  all  the  people,  and 
would  destroy,  if  not  every  individual  without  exception,  at  any 
rate  the  great  mass,  except  a  very  few. 

In  these  esoteric  addresses,  however,  it  is  not  the  prophet's 
intention  to  threaten  and  terrify,  but  to  comfort  and  encourage. 
He  therefore  turns  to  that  portion  of  the  nation  which  needs 
and  is  susceptible  of  consolation,  and  draws  this  conclusion  from 
the  element  of  consolation  contained  in  what  has  been  already 
predicted,  that  they  may  be  consoled. — Ver.  24.  "  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  My  people  that  dwellest 
on  Zion,  he  not  afraid  of  Asshur,  if  it  shall  smite  thee  with 
the  rod,  and  lift  its  stick  against  thee,  in  the  manner  of  Egypt." 
"  Therefore :"  lacen  never  occurs  in  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of 
attamen  (Gesenius  and  Hitzig),  and  this  is  not  the  meaning 
here,  but  propterea.  The  elevating  appeal  is  founded  upon 
what  has  just  before  been  threatened  in  such  terrible  words, 
but  at  the  same  time  contains  an  element  of  promise  in  the 
midst  of  the  peremptory  judgment.  The  very  words  in  which 
the  people  are  addressed,  "  My  people  that  dwelleth  on  Zion/' 
are  indirectly  encouraging.  Zion  was  the  site  of  the  gracious 
presence  of  God,  and  of  that  sovereignty  which  had  been 
declared  imperishable.  Those  who  dwelt  there,  and  were  the 
people  of  God  (the  servants  of  God),  not  only  according  to  their 
calling,  but  also  according  to  their  internal  character,  were  also 
heirs  of  the  promise ;  and  therefore,  even  if  the  Egyptian  bond- 
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age  should  be  renewed  in  the  Assyrian,  they  might  be  assured 
of  this  to  their  consolation,  that  the  redemption  of  Egypt  would 
also  be  renewed.  u  In  the  manner  of  Egypt :"  Vderek  Mitzraim, 
lit.  in  the  way,  i.e.  the  Egyptians'  mode  of  acting ;  derek  de- 
notes the  course  of  active  procedure,  and  also,  as  in  ver.  26  and 
Amos  iv.  10,  the  course  of  passive  endurance. 

A  still  further  reason  is  given  for  the  elevating  words,  with 
a  resumption  of  the  grounds  of  consolation  upon  which  they 
were  founded.  Vers.  25,  26.  "  For  yet  a  very  little  the  indig- 
nation is  past}  and  my  wrath  turns  to  destroy  them:  and  Jehovah 
of  hosts  moves  the  whip  over  it,  as  He  smote  Midian  at  the  rock 
of  Oreb;  and  His  staff  stretches  out  over  the  sea,  and  He  lifts  it 
up  in  the  manner  of  Egypt?  The  expression  "  a  very  little " 
(as  in  ch.  xvi.  14,  xxix.  17)  does  not  date  from  the  actual 
present,  when  the  Assyrian  oppressions  had  not  yet  begun,  but 
from  the  ideal  present,  when  they  were  threatening  Israel  with 
destruction.  The  indignation  of  Jehovah  would  then  suddenly 
come  to  an  end  (cdldh  zdam,  borrowed  in  Dan.  xi.  36,  and  to 
be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  ch.  xxvi.  20)  ;  and  the  wrath 
of  Jehovah  would  be,  or  go, '  al-tablithdm.  Luzzatto  recommends 
the  following  emendation  of  the  text,  Dfr  ?3£l vJJ  *Bfitt,  "  and  my 
wrath  against  the  world  will  cease,"  tebel  being  used,  as  in  ch. 
xiv.  17,  with  reference  to  the  oikoumenon  as  enslaved  by  the 
imperial  power.  But  the  received  text  gives  a  better  train  of 
thought,  if  we  connect  it  with  ver.  26.  We  must  not  be  led 
astray,  however,  by  the  preposition  *al}  and  take  the  wrords  as 
meaning,  My  wrath  (burnetii)  over  the  destruction  inflicted  by 
Asshur  upon  the  people  of  God,  or  the  destruction  endured  by 
the  latter.  It  is  to  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  that  the 
wrath  of  Jehovah  is  now  directed ;  *al  being  used,  as  it  fre- 
quently is,  to  indicate  the  object  upon  which  the  eye  is  fixed, 
or  to  which  the  intention  points  (Ps.  xxxii.  8,  xviii.  42).  With 
this  explanation  ver.  2ob  leads  on  to  ver.  26.  The  destruction 
of  Asshur  is  predicted  here  in  two  figures  drawn  from  occur- 
rences in  the  olden  time.  The  almighty  Judge  would  swing 
the  whip  over  Asshur  Corer,  agitare,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  18), 
and  smite  it,  as  Midian  was  once  smitten.  The  rock  of  Oreb 
is  the  place  where  the  Ephraimites  slew  the  Midianitish  king 
'Oreb  (Judg.  vii.  25).  His  staff  would  then  be  over  the  sea, 
i.e.  would  be  stretched  out,  like  the  wonder-working  staff  of 
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Moses,  over  the  sea  of  affliction,  into  which  the  Assyrians  had 
driven  [srael  (yam,  the  sea,  an  emblem  borrowed  from  the  type ; 
see  Kohler  on  Zech.  x.  11,  ef.  Ps.  Ixvi.  6)  ;  and  lie  would  lift 
it  up,  commanding  the  waves  of  the  sea,  so  that  they  would 
swallow  Asslmr.  "  In  the  manner  of  Egypt : "  Vderek  Mitzraim 
(according  to  Luzzatto  in  both  instances,  "  on  the  way  to 
Egypt,"  which  restricts  the  Assyrian  bondage  in  a  most  unhis- 
torical  manner  to  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  campaign)  signifies 
in  ver.  24,  as  the  Egyptians  lifted  it  up ;  but  here,  as  it  was 
lifted  up  above  the  Egyptians.  The  expression  is  intentionally 
conformed  to  that  in  ver.  24  :  because  Asshur  had  lifted  up  the 
rod  over  Israel  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  Jehovah  would  lift  it 
up  over  Asshur  in  the  Egyptian  manner  also. 

The  yoke  of  the  imperial  power  would  then  burst  asunder. 
Ver.  27.  "  And  it  ivill  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  its  burden  will 
remove  from  thy  shoulder,  and  its  yoke  from  thy  neck;  and  the  yoke 
will  be  destroyed  from  the  pressure  of  the  fat.'"  We  have  here 
two  figures :  in  the  first  (cessabit  onus  ejus  a  cervice  tua)  Israel 
is  represented  as  a  beast  of  burden ;  in  the  second  (et  jugum 
ejus  a  collo  tuo),  as  a  beast  of  draught.  And  this  second  figure 
is  divided  again  into  two  fields.  For  ydsur  merely  affirms  that 
the  yoke,  like  the  burden,  will  be  taken  away  from  Israel ;  but 
chubbal,  that  the  yoke  itself  will  snap,  from  the  pressure  of  his 
fat  strong  neck  against  it.  Knobel,  who  alters  the  text,  objects 
to  this  on  the  ground  that  the  yoke  was  a  cross  piece  of  wood, 
and  not  a  collar.  And  no  doubt  the  simple  yoke  is  a  cross 
piece  of  wood,  which  is  fastened  to  the  forehead  of  the  ox 
(generally  of  two  oxen  yoked  together :  jumenta  =  jugmenta, 
like  jugum,  from  jungere)  ;  but  the  derivation  of  the  name 
itself,  'ol,  from  'dial,  points  to  the  connection  of  the  cross 
piece  of  wrood  with  a  collar,  and  here  the  yoke  is  expressly 
described  as  lying  round  the  neck  (and  not  merely  fastened 
against  the  forehead).  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  to 
read  chebel  (chablo),  as  Knobel  proposes;  chubbal  (Arabic  chub- 
bila)  indicates  here  a  corrumpi  consequent  upon  a  disrumpi. 
(On  p'ne,  vid.  Job  xli.  5;  and  for  the  application  of  the  term 
mippene  to  energy  manifesting  itself  in  its  effects,  compare  Ps. 
Ixviii.  3  as  an  example.)  Moreover,  as  Kimchi  has  observed, 
in  most  instances  the  yoke  creates  a  vround  in  the  fat  flesh  of 
the  ox  by  pressure  and  friction ;  but  here  the  very  opposite 
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occurs,  and  the  fatness  of  the  ox  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the 
yoke  (compare  the  figure  of  grafting  employed  in  Rom.  xi.  17, 
to  which  Paul  gives  a  turn  altogether  contrary  to  nature). 
Salvation,  as  the  double  turn  in  the  second  figure  affirms,  comes 
no  less  from  within  (21b)  than  from  without  (27a).  It  is  no 
less  a  consequence  of  the  world-conquering  grace  at  work  in 
Isaiah,  than  a  miracle  wrought  for  Israel  upon  their  foes. 

The*  prophet  now  proceeds  to  describe  how  the  Assyrian 
army  advances  steadily  towards  Jerusalem,  spreading  terror  on 
every  hand,  and  how,  when  planted  there  like  a  towering  forest. 
it  falls  to  the  ground  before  the  irresistible  might  of  Jehovah. 
Eichhorn  and  Hitzig  pronounce  this  prophecy  a  vaticinium  'post 
eventum,  because  of  its  far  too  special  character ;  but  Knobel 
regards  it  as  a  prophecy,  because  no  Assyrian  king  ever  did 
take  the  course  described ;  in  other  words,  as  a  mere  piece  of 
imagination,  as  Ewald  maintains.  Now,  no  doubt  the  Assyrian 
army,  when  it  marched  against  Jerusalem,  came  from  the  south- 
west, namely,  from  the  road  to  Egypt,  and  not  directly  from 
the  north.  Sennacherib  had  conquered  Lachish ;  he  then 
encamped  before  Libnah,  and  it  was  thence  that  he  advanced 
towards  Jerusalem.  But  the  prophet  had  no  intention  of  giving 
a  fragment  out  of  the  history  of  the  war :  all  that  he  meant  to 
do  was  to  give  a  lively  representation  of  the  future  fact,  that 
after  devastating  the  land  of  Judah,  the  Assyrian  would  attack 
Jerusalem.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  to  contend,  as 
Drechsler  does,  against  calling  the  description  an  ideal  one. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  idea  and 
imagination.  Idea  is  the  essential  root  of  the  real,  and  the 
reality  is  its  historical  form.  This  form,  its  essential  mani- 
festation, may  be  either  this  or  that,  so  far  as  individual 
features  are  concerned,  without  any  violation  of  its  essential 
character.  What  the  prophet  here  predicts  has,  when  properly 
interpreted,  been  all  literally  fulfilled.  The  Assyrian  did  come 
from  the  north  with  the  storm-steps  of  a  conqueror,  and  the 
cities  named  were  really  exposed  to  the  dangers  and  terrors  of 
war.  And  this  was  what  the  prophet  depicted,  looking  as  he 
did  from  a  divine  eminence,  and  drawing  from  the  heart  of 
the  divine  counsels,  and  then  painting  the  future  with  colours 
which  were  but  the  broken  lights  of  those  counsels  as  they 
existed  in  his  own  mind. 
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JEsthetically  considered,  the  description  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent   that   human  poetry   has  ever  produced.      Vers. 

;;l\  u  lie  comes  upon  Ayyath,  passes  through  Migron ;  in 
Michmash  he  leaves  his  luggage.  They  go  through  the  pass : 
lei  Geba  he  our  quarters  for  the  night!  Ramah  trembles; 
Gibeah  of  Saul  flees.  Scream  aloud,  0  daughter  of  Gallim! 
Only  listen,  0  Laysha!  Poor  Anathoth  !  Madmenah  hurries 
away;  the  inliahitants  of  Gehim  rescue.  He  still  halts  in  Nob  to- 
day ;  swings  his  hand  over  the  mountain  of  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
(he  hill  of  Jerusalem.  Behold,  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
lops  down  the  branches  witJi  terrific  force ;  and  those  of  towering 
growth  are  hewn  down,  and  the  lofty  are  humbled.  And  He 
fells  the  thickets  of  the  forest  with  iron ;  and  Lebanon,  it  falls  by  a 
Majestic  One."  "When  the  Assyrian  came  upon  Ayyath  (=Ayyahy 
1  Chron.  vii.  28  (?),  Neh.  xi.  31,  generally  hd-ai,  or  'Ai),  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  he  trod  for  the  first 
time  upon  Benjaminitish  territory,  which  was  under  the  sway 
of  Judaea.  The  name  of  this  'ai,  which  signifies  "  stone-heap," 
tallies,  as  Knobel  observes,  with  the  name  of  the  Tell  el-hagar, 
which  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  south- 
east of  Beitin,  i.e.  Bethel.  But  there  are  tombs,  reservoirs,  and 
ruins  to  be  seen  about  an  hour  to  the  south-east  of  Beitin  ;  and 
these  Robinson  associates  with  Ai.  From  Ai,  however,  the 
army  will  not  proceed  towards  Jerusalem  by  the  ordinary 
route,  viz.  the  great  north  road  (or  "  Nablus  road") ;  but,  in 
order  to  surprise  Jerusalem,  it  takes  a  different  route,  in  which 
it  will  have  to  cross  three  deep  and  difficult  valleys.  From 
Ai  they  pass  to  Migron,  the  name  of  which  has  apparently 
been  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Burg  Magrun,  situated  about 
eight  minutes'  walk  from  Beitin.1  Michmash  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  form  of  a  deserted  village  with  ruins,  under  the 
name  of  Muchmds,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  Migron. 
Here  they  deposit  their  baggage  (Jiiphkid,  Jer.  xxxvi.  20),  so 
far  as  they  are  able  to  dispense  with  it, — either  to  leave  it  lying 
there,  or  to  have  it  conveyed  after  them  by  an  easier  route. 
For  they  proceed  thence  through  the  pass  of  Michmash,  a  deep 
and  precipitous  ravine  about  forty-eight  minutes  in  breadth, 

1  I  also  find  the  name  written  Magrum  (read  Magrun),  which  is  pro- 
bably taken  from  a  more  correct  hearsay  than  the  Machrun  of  Robinson 
(ii.  127). 
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the  present  Wady  Suweinit.  "  The  pass"  (mabdrdh)  is  the 
defile  of  Michmash,  with  two  prominent  rocky  cliffs,  where 
Jonathan  had  his  adventure  with  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines. 
One  of  these  cliffs  was  called  Seneh  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4),  a  name 
which  suggests  es-'Suweinit.  Through  this  defile  they  pass, 
encouraging  one  another,  as  they  proceed  along  the  difficult 
inarch,  by  the  prospect  of  passing  the  night  in  Geba,  which  is 
close  at  hand.  It  is  still  disputed  whether  this  Geba  is  the 
same  place  as  the  following  Gibeah  of  Saul  or  not.  There 
is  at  the  present  time  a  village  called  Gebaf  below  Muchmds, 
situated  upon  an  eminence.  The  almost  universal  opinion  now 
is,  that  this  is  not  Gibeah  of  Saul,  but  that  the  latter  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  prominent  Tell  (Tuleil)  el-Fid,  which  is  situated 
farther  south.  This  is  possibly  correct.1  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  mountain)  the  name  of  which  signifies  u  Bean- 
hill,"  would  be  a  very  strong  position,  and  one  very  suitable  for 
Gibeah  of  Saul ;  and  the  supposition  that  there  were  two  places 
in  Benjamin  named  Geba,  Gibeah,  or  Gibeath,  is  favoured  at 
any  rate  by  Josh,  xviii.  21-28,  where  Geba  and  Gibeath  are 
distinguished  from  one  another.  And  this  mountain,  which  is 
situated  to  the  south  of  er-Rdm — that  is  to  say,  between  the 
ancient  Kamah  and  Anathoth — tallies  very  well  with  the  route 
of  the  Assyrian  as  here  described ;  whilst  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  Isaiah  has  designated  the  very  same  place  first  of 
all  Geba,  and  then  (for  what  reason  no  one  can  tell)  Gibeah 
of  Saul.  We  therefore  adopt  the  view,  that  the  Assyrian 
army  took  up  its  quarters  for  the  night  at  Geba,  which  still 
bears  this  name,  spreading  terror  in  all  directions,  both  east 
and  west,  and  still  more  towards  the  south.  Starting  in  the 
morning  from  the  deep  valley  between  Michmash  and  Geba, 
they  pass  on  one  side  of  Rama  (the  present  er-Rdm),  situated 
half  an  hour  to  the  west  of  Geba,  which  trembles  as  it  sees 
them  go  by ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeath  of  Saul,  upon 
the  "  Bean-hill,"  a  height  that  commands  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  take  to  flight  when  they  pass  by.  Every 
halting-place  on  their  route  brings  them  nearer  to  Jerusalem. 

1  This  is  supported  by  Robinson  in  his  Later  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine  (1857),  by  Valentiner  (pastor  at  Jerusalem),  and  by  Keil  in  the 
Commentary  on  Joshua,  Judges,  etc.  (pp.  188-9),  where  all  the  more  recent 
writings  on  this  topographical  question  are  giveu. 
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The  prophet  goes  in  spirit  through  it  all.  It  is  so  objectively 
real  to  him,  that  it  produces  the  utmost  anxiety  and  pain.  The 
i-ities  and  villages  of  the  district  are  lost.  He  appeals  to  the 
daughter,  i.e.  the  population,  of  Gallim,  to  raise  a  far-sounding 
veil  of  lamentation  with  their  voice  (Ges.  §  138,  1,  Anm.  3), 
and  calls  out  in  deep  sympathy  to  Laysha,  which  was  close 
by  (on  the  two  places,  both  of  which  have  vanished  now,  see 

I  Sam.  xxv.  44  and  Judg.  xviii.  29),  "  only  listen,"  the  enemy 
is  coming  nearer  and  nearer  ;  and  then  for  Anathoth  (Andtd, 
still  to  be  seen  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  the  north  of 
♦Jerusalem)  he  utters  this  lamentation  (taking  the  name  as  an 
omen  of  its  fate)  :  O  poor  Anathoth  !  There  is  no  necessity 
for  any  alteration  of  the  text ;  'aniyydh  is  an  appeal,  or  rather 
an  exclamation,  as  in  ch.  liv.  11 ;  and  'anathoth  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  verbal  order  as  in  ch.  xxiii.  12,  unless  indeed 
we  take  it  at  once  as  an  adjective  written  before  the  noun, — an 
arrangement  of  the  words  which  may  possibly  have  been  admis- 
sible in  such  interjectional  sentences.  The  catastrophe  so  much 
to  be  dreaded  by  Jerusalem  draws  nearer  and  nearer.  Mad- 
menah  (dung-hill,  see  Job,  ii.  152)  flees  in  anxious  haste :  the 
inhabitants  of  Gebim  (water-pits)  carry  off  their  possessions 
(Pi?n,  from  ny,  to  flee,  related  to  chush,  hence  to  carry  off  in 
flight,  to  bring  in  haste  to  a  place  of  security,  Ex.  ix.  19,  cf. 
Jer.  iv.  6,  vi.  1  ;  synonymous  with  herds,  Ex.  ix.  20,  Judg.  vi. 

II  ;  different  from  'dzaz,  to  be  firm,  strong,  defiant,  from  which 
md'oz,  a  fortress,  is  derived, — in  distinction  from  the  Arabic 
maddh,  a  place  of  refuge  :  comp.  ch.  xxx.  2,  to  flee  to  Pharaoh's 
shelter).  There  are  no  traces  left  of  either  place.  The  passage 
is  generally  understood  as  implying  that  the  army  rested 
another  day  in  Nob.  But  this  would  be  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  design — to  take  Jerusalem  by  surprise  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  destructive  blow.  We  therefore  render  it,  "  Even 
to-day  he  will  halt  in  Nob."  (in  eo  est  ut  subsistat,  Ges.  §  132,  Anm. 
1), — namely,  to  gather  up  fresh  strength  there  in  front  of  the 
city  which  was  doomed  to  destruction,  and  to  arrange  the  plan  of 
attack.  The  supposition  that  Nob  was  the  village  of  eUIsawiye, 
which  is  still  inhabited,  and  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Anata, 
fifty-five  minutes  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  is  at  variance  with 
the  situation,  as  correctly  described  by  Jerome,  when  he  says  : 
"  Stans  in  oppidulo  Nob  et  procul  urbem  conspiciens  Jerusalem.11 
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A  far  more  appropriate  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  hill 
which  rises  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  called  Sadr, 
from  its  breast-like  projection  or  roundness, — a  name  which  is 
related  in  meaning  to  nob,  ndb,  to  rise  (see  Gen.  p.  635).  From 
this  eminence  the  way  leads  down  into  the  valley  of  Kidron ; 
and  as  you  descend,  the  city  spreads  out  before  you  at  a  very 
little  distance  off.  It  may  have  been  here,  in  the  prophet's 
view,  that  the  Assyrians  halted.1  It  was  not  long,  however 
(as  the  yenophepli  which  follows  aavvSercos  implies),  before  his 
hand  was  drawn  out  to  strike  (ch.  xi.  15,  xix.  16),  and  swing 
over  the  mountain  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  (ch.  xvi.  1),  over  the 
city  of  the  holy  hill.  But  what  would  Jehovah  do,  who  was 
the  only  One  who  could  save  His  threatened  dwelling-place  in 
the  face  of  such  an  army  ?  As  far  as  ver.  32a,  the  prophets 
address  moved  on  at  a  hurried,  stormy  pace  ;  it  then  halted,  and 
seemed,  as  it  were,  panting  with  anxiety ;  it  now  breaks  forth 
in  a  dactylic  movement,  like  a  long  rolling  thunder.  The 
hostile  army  stands  in  front  of  Jerusalem,  like  a  broad  dense 
forest.  But  it  is  soon  manifest  that  Jerusalem  has  a  God  who 
cannot  be  defied  with  impunity,  and  who  will  not  leave  His  city 
in  the  lurch  at  the  decisive  moment,  like  the  gods  of  Carchemish 
and  Calno.  Jehovah  is  the  Lord,  the  God  of  both  spiritual 
and  starry  hosts.  He  smites  down  the  branches  of  this  forest 
of  an  army  :  se  'eph  is  a  so-called  piel  privativum,  to  lop  (lit. 
to  take  the  brandies  in  hand  ;  cf.  sikkel,  ch.  v.  2)  ;  and  puraii 
=  peurah  (in  Ezekiel  pd'rah)  is  used  like  the  Latin  from,  to 
include  both  branches  and  foliage, — in  other  words,  the  leafy 
branches  as  the  ornament  of  the  tree,  or  the  branches  as  adorned 
with  leaves.  The  instrument  He  employs  is  md ' aratzah,  his 
terrifying  and  crushing  power  (compare  the  verb  in  ch.  ii.  19, 
21).  And  even  the  lofty  trunks  of  the  forest  thus  cleared  of 
branches  and  leaves  do  not  remain ;  they  lie  hewn  down,  and 
the  lofty  ones  must  fall.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  trunks, 
i.e.  the  leaders,  as  with  the  branches  and  the  foliage,  i.e.  with 

1  This  is  the  opinion  of  Valentiner,  -who  also  regards  the  march  of  the 
Assyrians  as  an  "  execution- march"  in  two  columns,  one  of  which  took  the 
road  through  the  difficult  ground  to  the  east,  whilst  the  other  inflicted 
punishment  upon  the  places  that  stood  near  the  road.  The  text  does  not 
require  this,  however,  but  describes  a  march,  which  spread  alarm  both 
right  and  left  as  it  went  aloDcr. 
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the  great  crowded  masses.  The  whole  of  the  forest  thicket  (as 
in  oh.  IX.  17)  he  hews  down  (nikkaph,  third  pers.  piel,  though  it 
may  also  be  niplial)  ;  and  Lebanon,  i.e.  the  army  of  Asshur  which. 
is  now  standing  opposite  to  Mount  Zion,  like  Lebanon  with  its 
forest  of  cedars,  falls  down  through  a  Majestic  One  (addlr),  i.e. 
through  Jehovah  (ch.  xxxiii.  21,  cf.  Ps.  lxxvi.  5,  xciii.  4).  In 
the  account  of  the  fulfilment  (ch.  xxxvii.  36)  it  is  the  ano-el  of 
the  Lord  (maVach  Jehovah),  who  is  represented  as  destroying  the 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  in  the  Assyrian  camp  in  a  single 
night.  The  angel  of  Jehovah  is  not  a  messenger  of  God  sent 
from  afar,  but  the  chosen  organ  of  the  ever-present  divine  power. 
This  is  the  fate  of  the  imperial  power  of  the  world.  When 
the  axe  is  laid  to  it,  it  falls  without  hope.  But  in  Israel 
spring  is  returning.  Ch.  xi.  1.  "  And  there  cometh  forth  a 
twig  out  of  the  stump  of  Jesse,  and  a  shoot  from  its  roots  bringeth 
forth  fruit."  The  world-power  resembles  the  cedar-forest  of 
Lebanon ;  the  house  of  David,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of 
its  apostasy,  is  like  the  stump  of  a  felled  tree  (geza\  truncus, 
from  gdza,  truncare),  like  a  root  without  stem,  branches,  or 
crown.  The  world-kingdom,  at  the  height  of  its  power,  pre- 
sents the  most  striking  contrast  to  Israel  and  the  house  of 
David  in  the  uttermost  depth  announced  in  ch.  vi.  fin.,  muti- 
lated and  reduced  to  the*  lowliness  of  its  Bethlehemitish  origin. 
But  whereas  the  Lebanon  of  the  imperial  power  is  thrown 
down,  to  remain  prostrate ;  the  house  of  David  renews  its 
youth.  And  whilst  the  former  has  no  sooner  readied  the 
summit  of  its  glory,  than  it  is  suddenly  cast  down  ;  the  latter, 
having  been  reduced  to  the  utmost  danger  of  destruction,  is 
suddenly  exalted.  What  Pliny  says  of  certain  trees,  "  in- 
arescunt  rursusque  adolescunt,  senescunt  quidem,  sed  e  radicibus 
repullulant"  is  fulfilled  in  the  tree  of  Davidic  royalty,  that  has 
its  roots  in  Jesse  (for  the  figure  itself,  see  F.  v.  Lasaulx,  Philo- 
sophie  der  Geschichte,  pp.  117-119).  Out  of  the  stumps  of 
Jesse,  i.e.  out  of  the  remnant  of  the  chosen  royal  family  which 
has  sunk  down  to  the  insignificance  of  the  house  from  which 
it  sprang,  there  comes  forth  a  twig  (choter),  which  promises  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  trunk  and  crown  ;  and  down  below, 
in  the  roots  covered  with  earth,  and  only  rising  a  little  above 
it,  there  shows  itself  a  netzer,  i.e.  a  fresh  green  shoot  (from 
ndtzer,  to  shine  or  blossom).     In  the  historical  account  of  the 
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fulfilment,  even  the  ring  of  the  words  of  the  prophecy  is 
noticed :  the  netzer,  at  first  so  humble  and  insignificant,  was  a 
poor  despised  Nazarene  (Matt.  ii.  23).  But  the  expression 
yiphreh  shows  at  once  that  it  will  not  stop  at  this  lowliness  of 
origin.  The  shoot  will  bring  forth  fruit  (pdrdh,  different  in 
meaning,  and  possibly1  also  in  root,  from  pdrach,  to  blossom  and 
bud).  In  the  humble  beginning  there  lies  a  power  which  will 
carry  it  up  to  a  great  height  by  a  steady  and  certain  process 
(Ezek.  xvii.  22,  23).  The  twig  which  is  shooting  up  on  the 
ground  will  become  a  tree,  and  this  tree  will  have  a  crown 
laden  with  fruit.  Consequently  the  state  of  humiliation  will 
be  followed  by  one  of  exaltation  and  perfection. 

Jehovah  acknowledges  Him,  and  consecrates  and  equips 
Him  for  His  great  work  with  the  seven  spirits.  Yer.  2.  u  And 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  descends  upon  Him,  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  spirit  of  knowledge 
and  fear  of  Jehovah?  "  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah"  {ruach  Ye- 
hovah)  is  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  the  communicative  vehicle  of 
the  whole  creative  fulness  of  divine  powers.  Then  follow  the* 
six  spirits,  comprehended  by  the  ruach  Yehovah  in  three  pairs, 
of  which  the  first  relates  to  the  intellectual  life,  the  second 
to  the  practical  life,  and  the  third  to  the  direct  relation  to 
God.  For  chocmdh  (wisdom)  is  the  'power  of  discerning  the 
nature  of  things  through  the  appearance,  and  blndh  (under- 
standing) the  power  of  discerning  the  differences  of  things  in 
their  appearance ;  the  former  is  aocpia,  the  latter  Stdfcpiais  or 
crvveais.  ic  Counsel"  ('etzdh)  is  the  gift  of  forming  right  con- 
clusions, and  "  might"  (geburdh)  the  ability  to  carry  them  out 
with  energy.  "The  knowledge  of  Jehovah"  {ddath  Yehovah) 
is  knowledge  founded  upon  the  fellowship  of  love ;  and  u  the 
fear  of  Jehovah"  (yirath  Yehovah),  fear  absorbed  in  reverence. 
There  are  seven  spirits,  which  are  enumerated  in  order  from  the 
highest  downwards ;  since  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  Jehovah  is 

1  We  say  possibly,  for  the  Indo- Germanic  root  bhar,  to  bear  (Sanscr 
hharami  =  Qspa,  fero,  cf.  ferax,  fertilis),  which  Gesenius  takes  as  deter- 
mining the  radical  meaning  of  pdrach,  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certainty 
in  the  Semitic.  Nevertheless  peri  and  peracli  bear  the  same  relation  to 
one  another,  in  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  language,  as  fruit  and  blossom  : 
the  former  is  so  called,  as  that  which  has  broken  through  (cf.  pettr)  ;  the 
latter,  as  that  which  has  broken  up,  or  budded. 
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the  basis  of  the  whole  (Prov.  i.  7 ;  ,Iob  xxviii.  28 ;  Ps.  cxi.  10), 
nnd  the  Spirit,  of  Jehovah  is  the  heart  of  all.  It  corresponds 
to  the  shaft  of  the  seven-lighted  candlestick,  and  the  three 
pair  of  arms  that  proceeded  from  it.  In  these  seven  forms 
the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  the  second  David  for  a  per- 
manent possession,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  perf.  consec.  nrrjl  (with 
the  tone  upon  the  ultimate,  on  account  of  the  following  gut- 
tural, to  prevent  its  being  pronounced  unintelligibly;1  nuach 
like  Ka,Taj3aiveiv  kcu  jieveiv,  John  i.  32,  33).  The  seven 
torches  before  the  throne  of  God  (Rev.  iv.  5,  cf.  i.  4)  burn 
and  give  light  in  His  soul.  The  seven  spirits  are  His  seven 
eves  (Rev.  v.  G). 

And  His  regal  conduct  is  regulated  by  this  His  thoroughly 
spiritual  nature.  Ver.  3.  "  And  fear  of  Jehovah  is  fragrance 
to  Him ;  and  lie  judges  not  according  to  outward  sight,  neither 
does  He  pass  sentence  according  to  outward  hearing."  We  must 
not  render  it :  His  smelling  is  the  smelling  of  the  fear  of  God, 
i.e.  the  penetration  of  it  with  a  keen  judicial  insight  (as  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Umbreit  understand  it) ;  for  herlach  with  the 
preposition  Beth  has  not  merely  the  signification  to  smell  (as 
when  followed  by  an  accusative,  Job  xxxix.  25),  but  to  smell 
with  satisfaction  (like  3  nsn,  to  see  with  satisfaction),  Ex.  xxx. 
38,  Lev.  xxvi.  31,  Amos  v.  21.  The  fear  of  God  is  that  which 
He  smells  with  satisfaction ;  it  is  reach  nlchoach  to  Him.  Meier's 
objection,  that  fear  of  God  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  smelt, 
and  therefore  that  herlach  must  signify  to  breathe,  is  a  trivial 
one.  Just  as  the  outward  man  has  five  senses  for  the  material 
world,  the  inner  man  has  also  a  sensorium  for  the  spiritual 
world,  which  discerns  different  things  in  different  ways.  Thus 
the  second  David  scents  the  fear  of  God,  and  only  the  fear  of 
God,  as  a  pleasant  fragrance ;  for  the  fear  of  God  is  a  sacrifice 
of  adoration  continually  ascending  to  God.  His  favour  or 
displeasure  does  not  depend  upon  brilliant  or  repulsive  external 

1  This  moving  forward  of  the  tone  to  the  last  syllable  is  also  found 
before  Ayin  in  Gen.  xxvi.  10,  and  very  commonly  with  kumah,  and  verbs 
of  a  similar  kind  ;  also  before  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  to  be  read  Adonai,  and 
before  the  half-guttural  resh,  Ps.  xliii.  1,  cxix.  154,  but  nowhere  on  any 
other  ground  than  the  orthophonic  rather  than  euphonic  one  mentioned 
above ;  compare  also  mDI  in  ver.  13,  with  riDl  (with  n  following)  in  Ex. 
viii.  7. 
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qualities ;  He  does  not  judge  according  to  outward  appearances, 
but  according  to  the  relation  of  the  heart  to  His  God. 

This  is  the  standard  according  to  which  He  will  judge  when 
saving,  and  judge  when  punishing.  Vers.  4,  5.  "  And  judges  the 
poor  with  righteousness,  and  passes  sentence  with  equity  for  the 
humble  in  the  land;  and  smites  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  His  mouth, 
and  with  the  breath  of  His  lips  He  slays  the  wicked.  And  righteous- 
ness is  the  girdle  of  His  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  His 
hips."  The  main  feature  in  ver.  4  is  to  be  seen  in  the  objective 
ideas.  He  will  do  justice  to  the  dallim,  the  weak  and  helpless,  by 
adopting  an  incorruptibly  righteous  course  towards  their  oppres- 
sors, and  decide  with  straightforwardness  for  the  humble  or  meek 
of  the  land  :  *dndv,  like  rdni,  from  rdndh,  to  bend,  the  latter  de- 
noting a  person  bowed  down  by  misfortune,  the  former  a  person 
inwardly  bowed  down,  i.e.  free  from  all  self-conceit  (hdciach  V, 
as  in  Job  xvi.  21).  The  poor  and  humble,  or  meek,  are  the 
peculiar  objects  of  His  royal  care  ;  just  as  it  was  really  to  them 
that  the  first  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  applied. 
But  "  the  earth"  and  u  the  wicked"  (the  latter  is  not  to  be 
understood  collectively,  but,  as  in  several  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.  Ps.  Ixviii.  22,  ex.  6,  Hab.  iii.  13, 14,  as  pointing 
forward  prophetically  to  an  eschatological  person,  in  wdiom 
hostility  towards  Jehovah  and  His  Anointed  culminates  most 
satanically)  will  experience  the  full  force  of  His  penal  right- 
eousness. The  very  word  of  His  mouth  is  a  rod  which  shatters 
in  pieces  (Ps.  ii.  9 ;  Rev.  i.  16)  ;  and  the  breath  of  His  lips  is 
sufficient  to  destroy,  without  standing  in  need  of  any  further 
means  (2  Thess.  ii.  8).  As  the  girdle  upon  the  hips  (mothnaim, 
LXX.  rrjv  6a<pvv),  and  in  front  upon  the  loins  (chaldtzaim, 
LXX.  ra?  TrXevpds),  fastens  the  clothes  together,  so  all  the 
qualities  and  active  powers  of  His  person  have  for  their  band 
tzedakdh,  which  follows  the  inviolable  norm  of  the  divine  will, 
and  ha'emundh,  which  holds  immovably  to  the  course  divinely 
appointed,  according  to  promise  (ch.  xxv.  1).  Special  pro- 
minence is  given  by  the  article  to  yemundh ;  He  is  the  faithful 
and  true  witness  (Rev.  i.  5,  iii.  14).  Consequently  with  Him 
there  commences  a  new  epoch,  in  which  the  Son  of  David  and 
His  righteousness  acquire  a  world-subduing  force,  and  find 
their  home  in  a  humanity  that  has  sprung,  like  Himself,  out  of 
deep  humiliation. 
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The  frail  of  righteousness  is  peace,  which  now  reigns  in 
humanity  under  the  rule  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  even  in 
the  animal  world,  with  nothing  whatever  to  disturb  it.  Vers.  6-9. 
tt  And  the  wolf  dwells  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  lies  down 
with  the  kid;  and  calf  and  lion  and  stalled  ox  together :  a  little 
Inn/  drives  them.  A  nd  cow  and  bear  go  to  the  pasture ;  their  young 
ones  lie  down  together:  and  the  lion  eats  chopped  straw  like  the  ox. 
And  the  suckling  plays  by  the  hole  of  the  adder,  and  the  weaned 
child  stretches  its  hand  to  the  pupil  of  the  basilisk-viper.  They 
will  7iot  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain:  for  the  land 
is  filled  with  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  like  the  waters  covering  the 
sea  J*  The  fathers,  and  such  commentators  as  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  Vitringa,  have  taken  all  these  figures  from  the  animal  world 
as  symbolical.  Modern  rationalists,  on  the  other  hand,  under- 
stand them  literally,  but  regard  the  whole  as  a  beautiful  dream 
and  wish.  It  is  a  prophecy,  however,  the  realization  of  which 
is  to  be  expected  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  between  time  and 
eternity,  and,  as  Paul  has  shown  in  Rom.  viii.,  is  an  integral 
link  in  the  predestined  course  of  the  history  of  salvation  (Heng- 
stenberg,  Umbreit,  Hofmann,  Drechsler).  There  now  reign 
among  irrational  creatures,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least, — even 
among  such  as  are  invisible, — fierce  conflicts  and  bloodthirsti- 
ness  of  the  most  savage  kind.  But  when  the  Son  of  David 
enters  upon  the  full  possession  of  His  royal  inheritance,  the 
peace  of  paradise  will  be  renewed,  and  all  that  is  true  in  the 
popular  legends  of  a  golden  age  be  realized  and  confirmed. 
This  is  what  the  prophet  depicts  in  such  lovely  colours.  The 
wolf  and  lamb,  those  two  hereditary  foes,  will  be  perfectly 
reconciled  then.  The  leopard  will  let  the  teazing  kid  lie  down 
beside  it.  The  lion,  between  the  calf  and  stalled  ox,  neither 
seizes  upon  its  weaker  neighbour,  nor  longs  for  the  fatter  one. 
Cow  and  bear  graze  together,  whilst  their  young  ones  lie  side 
by  side  in  the  pasture.  The  lion  no  longer  thirsts  for  blood, 
but  contents  itself,  like  the  ox,  with  chopped  straw.  The  suck- 
ling pursues  its  sport  (pilpel  of  VVf,  midcere)  by  the  adders 
hole,  and  the  child  just  weaned  stretches  out  its  hand  boldly 
and  fearlessly  to  meurath  tziplioni.  It  is  evident  from  Jer. 
viii.  17  that  tzipKoni  is  the  name  of  a  species  of  snake.  Ac- 
cording to  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate,  it  is  basiliskos,  serpens  regulus, 
possibly  from  tzaph,  to  pipe  or  hiss  (Ges.,  Fiirst)  ;  for  Isidorus, 
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in  his  Origg.  xii.  4,  says,  Sibllus  idem  est  qui  et  regulus ;  sibilo 
enim  occidit,  antequam  mordeat  vel  exurat.  For  the  hapax  leg. 
hdddh,  the  meaning  dirigere,  tendere,  is  established  by  the 
Arabic ;  but  there  is  all  the  more  uncertainty  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  hap.  leg.  miXD.  According  to  the  parallel  y\  it 
seems  to  signify  the  hollow  (Syr.,  Vulg.,  LXX.,  kolttj)  :  whether 
from  "HK  =  "ny,  from  which  comes  myo?  or  from  lis,  the  li^ht- 

'  tt   ;    '  7  O 

hole  (like  "^ND,  which  occurs  in  the  Mishna,  OJialoth  xiii.  1)  or 
opening  where  a  cavern  opens  to  the  light  of  day.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  meurdh  refers  to  something  that  exerts 
an  attractive  influence  upon  the  child,  either  the  "blending  of 
colours"  (Saad.  renders  tziplioni,  errakas,  the  motley  snake),  or 
better  still,  the  "  pupil  of  the  eye  "  (Targum),  taking  the  word 
as  a  feminine  of  md'or,  the  light  of  the  eye  (b.  Erubin  55b  = 
the  power  of  vision).  The  look  of  a  snake,  more  especially  of 
the  basilisk  (not  merely  the  basilisk-lizard,  but  also  the  basilisk- 
viper),  was  supposed  to  have  a  paralyzing  and  bewitching  in- 
fluence ;  but  now  the  snake  will  lose  this  pernicious  power  (ch. 
lxv.  25),  and  the  basilisk  become  so  tame  and  harmless,  as  to  let 
children  handle  its  sparkling  eyes  as  if  they  were  jewels.  All 
this,  as  we  should  say  with  Luthardt  and  Hofmann  (Schrift- 
beweis,  ii.  2,  567),  is  only  colouring  wdiich  the  hand  of  the  pro- 
phet employs,  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  peace  of  that 
glorified  state  which  surpasses  all  possibility  of  description  ;  and 
it  is  unquestionably  necessary  to  take  the  thought  of  the  pro- 
mise in  a  spiritual  sense,  without  adhering  literally  to  the  medium 
employed  in  expressing  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
guard  against  treating  the  description  itself  as  merely  a  drapery 
thrown  around  the  actual  object ;  whereas  it  is  rather  the  re- 
fraction of  the  object  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet  himself, 
and  therefore  a  manifestation  of  the  true  nature  of  that  which 
he  actually  saw.  But  are  the  animals  to  be  taken  as  the  sub- 
ject in  ver.  9  also  ?  The  subject  that  most  naturally  suggests 
itself  is  undoubtedly  the  animals,  of  which  a  few  that  are 
alarming  and  destructive  to  men  have  been  mentioned  just 
before.  And  the  fact  that  they  really  are  thought  of  as  the 
subject,  is  confirmed  by  ch.  lxv.  25,  where  ch.  xi.  6- 9a  is  re- 
peated in  a  compendious  form.  The  idea  that  ^JTV  requires 
men  as  the  subject,  is  refuted  by  the  common  njn  n*n  (compare 
the  parallel  promise  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25,  which  rests  upon  Hos. 
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ii.  20).  That  the  term  yaslichithu  can  be  applied  to  animals,  is 
evident  from  Jer.  ii.  30,  and  may  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  if  the  animals  are  the  subject,  liar  hodshi  (my  holv 
mountain)  is  not  Zion-Moriah,  upon  which  wild  beasts  never 
made  their  home  in  historical  times ;  but,  as  the  generalizing 
col  (all)  clearly  shows,  the  whole  of  the  holy  mountain-land  of 
Israel :  liar  kodshi  has  just  this  meaning  in  ch.  lvii.  13  (cf.  Ps. 
lxxviii.  54,  Ex.  xv.  17).  The  fact  that  peace  prevails  in  the 
animal  world,  and  also  peace  between  man  and  beast,  is  then 
attributed  to  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
in  consequence  of  which  that  destructive  hostility  between  the 
animal  world  and  man,  by  which  estrangement  and  apostasy 
from  God  were  so  often  punished  (2  Kings  xvii.  25  ;  Ezek. 
xiv.  15,  etc. :  see  also  ch.  vii.  24),  have  entirely  come  to  an 
end.  The  meaning  of  "  the  earth  "  is  also  determined  by  that 
of  "all  my  holy  mountain."  The  land  of  Israel,  the  dominion 
of  the  Son  of  David  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  will  be  from 
this  time  forward  the  paradisaical  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole 
earth, — a  prelude  of  its  future  state  of  perfect  and  universal 
glorification  (ch.  vi.  3,  "  all  the  earth").  It  has  now  become 
full  of  u  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,"  i.e.  of  that  experimental 
knowledge  which  consists  in  the  fellowship  of  love  ('"W!»,  ^ke 
■TO,  is  a  secondary  form  of  njn,  the  more  common  infinitive  or 
verbal  noun  from  yr  :  Ges.  §  133,  1),  like  the  waters  which 
cover  the  sea,  i.e.  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (compare  Hab.  ii.  14, 
where  laddath  is  a  virtual  accusative,  full  of  that  which  is  to 
be  known).  "  Cover:99  cissdh  J!  (like  sdcac  f,  Ps.  xci.  4),  signi- 
fies to  afford  a  covering  to  another ;  the  Lamed  is  frequently 
introduced  with  a  participle  (in  Arabic  regularly)  as  a  sign  of 
the  object  (Ewald,  §  292,  e),  and  the  omission  of  the  article  in 
the  case  of  mecassim  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  inverted 
order  of  the  words. 

The  prophet  has  now  described,  in  vers.  1-5,  the  righteous 
conduct  of  the  Son  of  David,  and  in  vers.  6-9  the  peace  which 
prevails  under  His  government,  and  extends  even  to  the  animal 
world,  and  which  is  consequent  upon  the  living  knowledge  of 
God  that  has  now  become  universal,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
spiritual  transformation  of  the  people  subject  to  His  sway, — an 
allusion  full  of  enigmas,  but  one  which  is  more  clearly  expounded 
in  the  following  verse,  both  in  its  direct  contents  and  also  in  all 
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that  it  presupposes.  Ver.  10.  "  And  it  will  come  to  pass  in  that 
day :  the  root-sprout  of  Jesse,  which  stands  as  a  banner  of  the 
peoples,  for  it  will  nations  ask,  and  its  place  of  rest  is  glory? 
The  first  question  which  is  disposed  of  here,  has  reference  tc 
the  apparent  restriction  thus  far  of  all  the  blessings  of  this 
peaceful  rule  to  Israel  and  the  land  of  Israel.  This  restriction, 
as  we  now  learn,  is  not  for  its  ow"n  sake,  but  is  simply  the  means 
of  an  unlimited  extension  of  this  fulness  of  blessing.  The  proud 
tree  of  the  Davidic  sovereignty  is  hewn  down,  and  nothing  is 
left  except  the  root.  The  new  David  is  shoresh  Yishai  (the 
root-sprout  of  Jesse),  and  therefore  in  a  certain  sense  the  root 
itself,  because  the  latter  would  long  ago  have  perished  if  it  had 
not  borne  within  itself  from  the  very  commencement  Him  who 
was  now  about  to  issue  from  it.  But  when  He  who  had  been 
concealed  in  the  root  of  Jesse  as  its  sap  and  strength  should 
have  become  the  rejuvenated  root  of  Jesse  itself  (cf.  Rev.  xxii. 
16),  He  would  be  exalted  from  this  lowly  beginning  Vnes  'ammin, 
into  a  banner  summoning  the  nations  to  assemble,  and  uniting 
them  around  itself.  Thus  visible  to  all  the  world,  He  would 
attract  the  attention  of  the  heathen  to  Himself,  and  they  would 
turn  to  Him  with  zeal,  and  His  menuchdh,  i.e.  the  place  where 
He  had  settled  down  to  live  and  reign  (for  the  word  in  this  local 
sense,  compare  Num.  x.  33  and  Ps.  cxxxii.  8,  14),  would  be 
glory,  i.e.  the  dwelling-place  and  palace  of  a  king  whose  light 
shines  over  all,  who  has  all  beneath  His  rule,  and  who  gathers 
all  nations  around  Himself.  The  Vulgate  renders  it  u  et  sepul- 
crurn  ejus  gloriosum"  (a  leading  passage  for  encouraging  pil- 
grimages), but  the  passion  is  here  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the 
splendour  of  the  figure  of  royalty ;  and  menuchah  is  no  more 
the  place  of  rest  in  the  grave  than  nes  is  the  cross,  although 
undoubtedly  the  cross  has  become  the  banner  in  the  actual 
fulfilment,  which  divides  the  parousia  of  Christ  into  a  first 
and  second  coming. 

A  second  question  also  concerns  Israel.  The  nation  out  of 
which  and  for  which  this  king  will  primarily  arise,  will  before 
that  time  be  scattered  far  away  from  its  native  land,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  revelation  in  ch.  vi.  How,  then,  will  it  be  possible 
for  Him  to  reign  in  the  midst  of  it? — Vers.  11,  12.  "  And  it 
will  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  the  Lord  will  stretch  out  His  hand 
again  a  second  time  to  redeem  the  remnant  of  His  people  that  shall 
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lift,  out  of  A$8?mrf  and  out  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  Pathros,  and 
I  of  Ethiopia,  and  out  of'Elam,  and  out  of  SJiinar,  and  out  of 
llamath,  and  out  of  the  islands  of  the  sea.  And  he  raises  a  banner 
for  the  nations,  and  fetches  home  the  outcasts  of  Israel;  and  the 
dispersed  of  Jiulah  will  He  assemble  from  the  four  borders  of  the 
th"  Asshur  and  Egypt  stand  here  in  front,  and  side  by  side, 
as  the  two  great  powers  of  the  time  of  Isaiah  (cf.  ch.  vii.  18-20). 
As  appendices  to  Egypt,  we  have  (1)  Pathros,  hierogl.  to-res, 
and  with  the  article  petores,  the  southland,  i.e.  Upper  Egypt, 
so  that  Mizraim  in  the  stricter  sense  is  Lower  Egypt  (see,  on 
the  other  hand,  Jer.  xliv.  15) ;  and  (2)  Cush,  the  land  which 
lies  still  farther  south  than  Upper  Egypt  on  both  sides  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf;  and  as  appendices  to  Asshur,  (1)  rJElam,  i.e. 
Elymais,  in  southern  Media,  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris ;  and  (2) 
S/wiar,  the  plain  to  the  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  Then  follow  the  Syrian  llamath  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Lebanon ;  and  lastly,  "  the  islands  of  the  sea"  i.e. 
the  islands  and  coast-land  of  the  Mediterranean,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  insular  continent  of  Europe.  There  was  no 
such  diaspora  of  Israel  at  the  time  when  the  prophet  uttered 
this  prediction,  nor  indeed  even  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
northern  kingdom ;  so  that  the  specification  is  not  historical, 
but  prophetic.  The  redemption  which  the  prophet  here  foretells 
is  a  second,  to  be  followed  by  no  third ;  consequently  the  banish- 
ment out  of  which  Israel  is  redeemed  is  the  ultimate  form  of 
that  which  is  threatened  in  ch.  vi.  12  (cf.  Deut.  xxx.  1  sqq.).  It 
is  the  second  redemption,  the  counterpart  of  the  Egyptian.  He 
will  then  stretch  out  His  hand  again  (yosiph,  supply  lishloach) ; 
and  as  He  once  delivered  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  so  will  He  now 
redeem  it — purchase  it  back  (Jcdndh,  opp.  mdcar)  out  of  all  the 
countries  named.  The  min  attached  to  the  names  of  the  countries 
is  to  be  construed  with  Uknoth.  Observe  how,  in  the  prophet's 
view,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  becomes  the  means  of  the 
redemption  of  Israel.  The  course  wThich  the  history  of  salva- 
tion has  taken  since  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  and  which  it 
will  continue  to  take  to  the  end,  as  described  by  Paul  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the  prophet. 
At  the  word  of  Jehovah  the  heathen  will  set  His  people  free, 
and  even  escort  them  (ch.  xlix.  22,  lxii.  10) ;  and  thus  He  will 
gather  again  (dsaph,  with  reference  to  the  one  gathering  point ; 
vol.  i.  T 
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hibbetz,  with  reference  to  the  dispersion  of  those  who  are  to  be 
gathered  together)  from  the  utmost  ends  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  "  the  outcasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the 
dispersed  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah"  (nidche  Yisrdel  unephutzoth 
Yehuddh :  nidche  =  niddeche,  with  the  dagesh  dropped  before 
the  following  guttural1),  both  men  and  women. 

But  this  calls  to  mind  the  present  rent  in  the  unity  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  third  question  very  naturally  arises,  whether 
this  rent  will  continue.  The  answer  to  this  is  given  in  ver.  13  : 
"  And  the  jealousy  of  Ephraim  is  removed,  and  the  adversaries 
of  Judah  are  cut  off ;  Ephraim  will  not  show  jealousy  towards 
Judah,  and  Judah  will  not  oppose  Ephraim."  As  the  suffix 
and  genitive  after  tzorer  are  objective  in  every  other  instance 
(e.g.  Amos  v.  12),  tzor€re  Yehuddh  must  mean,  not  those  mem- 
bers of  Judah  who  are  hostile  to  Ephraim,  as  Ewald,  Knobel, 
and  others  suppose,  but  those  members  of  Ephraim  who  are 
hostile  to  Judah,  as  Umbreit  and  Schegg  expound  it.  In  ver. 
13a  the  prophet  has  chiefly  in  his  mind  the  old  feeling  of 
enmity  cherished  by  the  northern  tribes,  more  especially  those 
of  Joseph,  towards  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  issued  eventually 
in  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  only  in  ver.  136  that  he 
predicts  the  termination  of  the  hostility  of  Judah  towards 
Ephraim.  The  people,  when  thus  brought  home  again,  would 
form  one  fraternally  united  nation,  whilst  all  who  broke  the 
peace  of  this  unity  would  be  exposed  to  the  immediate  judg- 
ment of  God  (yiccdrethu,  will  be  cut  off). 

A  fourth  question  has  reference  to  the  relation  between  this 
Israel  of  the  future  and  the  surrounding  nations,  such  as  the 
warlike  Philistines,  the  predatory  nomad  tribes  of  the  East, 
the  unbrotherly  Edomites,  the  boasting  Moabites,  and  the  cruel 
Ammonites.  Will  they  not  disturb  and  weaken  the  new  Israel, 
as  they  did  the  old?  Ver.  14.  "  And  they  fly  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  Philistines  seawards ;  unitedly  they  plunder  the  sons 
of  the  East :  they  seize  upon  Edom  and  Moab,  and  the  sons 
of  Ammon  are  subject  to  them."  Cdtheph  (shoulder)  was  the 
peculiar  name  of  the  coast-land  of  Philistia  which  sloped  off 
towards  the  sea  (Josh.  xv.  11) ;  but  here  it  is  used  with  an 

1  The  same  occurs  in  lyp^  IKC^,  W^,  1*6?,  *rbv,  inpn.  In  every 
case  the  dagesh  has  fallen  out  because  of  the  following  guttural  (Luzzatto, 
Cramm.  §  i80). 
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implied  allusion  to  this,  to  signify  the  shoulder  of  the  Philistian 

nation  (b'cdthiph  =  b*c8t!i2ph  ;  for  the  cause  see  at  ch.  v.  2), 
upon  which  Israel  plunges  down  like  an  eagle  from  the  height 
of  its  mountain-land.  The  "object  of  the  stretching  out  of 
their  hand"  is  equivalent  to  the  object  of  their  grasp.  And 
whenever  any  one  of  the  surrounding  nations  mentioned  should 
attack  Israel,  the  whole  people  would  make  common  cause,  and 
act  together.  How  does  this  warlike  prospect  square,  however, 
with  the  previous  promise  of  paradisaical  peace,  and  the  end  of 
all  warfare  which  this  promise  presupposes  (cf.  ch.  ii.  4)?  This 
is  a  contradiction,  the  solution  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  only  figures  here,  and  figures  drawn  from  the 
existing  relations  and  warlike  engagements  of  the  nation,  in 
which  the  prophet  pictures  that  supremacy  of  the  future  united 
Israel  over  surrounding  nations,  which  is  to  be  maintained  by 
spiritual  weapons. 

He  dwells  still  longer  upon  the  miracles  in  which  the  anti- 
typical  redemption  will  resemble  the  typical  one.  Vers.  15, 16. 
"  And  Jehovah  p>ronounces  the  ban  upon  the  sea-tongue  of  Egypt, 
and  swings  His  hand  over  the  Euphrates  in  the  glow  of  His  breath, 
and  smites  it  into  seven  brooks,  and  makes  it  so  that  men  go 
through  in  shoes.  And  there  will  be  a  road  for  the  remnant  of 
His  people  that  shall  be  left,  out  of  Asshur,  as  it  was  for  Israel 
in  the  day  of  its  departure  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  The  twTo 
countries  of  the  diaspora  mentioned  first  are  Asshur  and  Egypt. 
And  Jehovah  makes  a  way  by  His  miraculous  power  for  those 
who  are  returning  out  of  both  and  across  both..  The  sea- 
tongue  of  Egypt,  which  runs  between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  i.e. 
the  Red  Sea  {sinus  Heroopolitanus,  according  to  another  figure), 
He  smites  with  the  ban  (Jiecherim,  corresponding  in  meaning 
to  the  pouring  out  of  the  vial  of  wrath  in  Rev.  xvi.  12, — a 
stronger  term  than  gaar,  e.g.  Ps.  cvi.  9)  ;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  it  affords  a  dry  passage  to  those  who  are  coming 
back  (though  without  there  being  any  necessity  to  read  hecherib, 
or  to  follow  Meier  and  Knobel,  who  combine  hecherim  with 
chdrum,  Lev.  xxi.  18,  in  the  precarious  sense  of  splitting). 
Ajid  in  order  that  the  dividing  of  Jordan  may  have  its  antitype 
also,  Jehovah  swings  His  hand  over  the  Euphrates,  to  smite, 
breathing  upon  it  at  the  same  time  with  burning  breath,  so 
that  it  is  split  up  into  seven  shallow  brooks,  through  which 
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men  can  walk  in  sandals.  TO2  stands,  according  to  the  law  of 
sound,  for  TO3 ;  and  the  air.  \e<y.  TO  (with  a  fixed  kametz), 
from  TO  =  ttin,  DDn?  to  glow,  signifies  a  glowing  heat. — a  mean- 
ing which  is  also  so  thoroughly  supported  by  the  two  Arabic 

verbs  med.  Ye  *U  and  *U  {inf.  'aim,  gaim,  internal  heat,  burn- 
ing thirst,  also  violent  anger),  that  there  is  no  need  whatever  for 
the  conjecture  of  Luzzatto  and  Gesenius,  ES5J2.  The  early 
translatois  (e.g.  LXX.  7rvevjj.aTi  ftiaUo,  Syr.  beuchdono,  with  a 
display  of  might)  merely  give  conjectural  renderings  of  the 
word,  which  had  become  obsolete  before  their  time ;  Saadia, 
however,  renders  it  with  etymological  correctness  suchun,  from 
sachana,  to  be  hot,  or  set  on  fire.  Thus,  by  changing  the 
Euphrates  in  the  (parching)  heat  of  His  breath  into  seven 
shallow  wadys,  Jehovah  makes  a  free  course  for  His  people  who 
come  out  of  Asshur,  etc.  This  was  the  idea  which  presented 
itself  to  the  prophet  in  just  this  shape,  though  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  it  must  necessarily  embody  itself  in  history  in  this 
particular  form. 

As  Israel,  when  redeemed  from  Egypt  beyond  the  Red  Sea, 
sang  songs  of  praise,  so  also  will  the  Israel  of  the  second  re- 
demption, when  brought,  in  a  no  less  miraculous  manner,  across 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Euphrates.  Ch.  xii.  1,  2.  "  And  in  that 
day  thou  wilt  say,  I  thank  Thee,  0  Jehovah,  that  Thou  wast  angry 
with  me :  \  Thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  Thou  hast  comforted 
me.  |  Behold,  the  God  of  my  salvation;  \  I  trust,  and  am  not 
afraid :  \  for  Jah  Jehovah  is  my  pride  and  song,  \  and  He  be- 
came my  salvation"  The  words  are  addressed  to  the  people  of 
the  future  in  the  people  of  the  prophet's  own  time.  They  give 
thanks  for  the  wrath  experienced,  inasmuch  as  it  was  followed 
by  all  the  richer  consolation.  The  formation  of  the  sentence 
after  *3  is  paratactic  ;  the  principal  tone  falls  upon  lb,  where 
ydshob  is  written  poetically  for  vayyashdb  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  8, 18  ; 
Ps.  xviii.  12  ;  Hos.  vi.  1).  We  hear  the  notes  of  Ps.  xc.  13, 
xxvii.  1,  resounding  here  ;  whilst  ver.  2b  is  the  echo  of  Ex. 
xv.  2  (on  which  Ps.  cxviii.  14  is  also  founded).  VW  (to  be  read 
'ozzi,  and  therefore  also  written  VW)  is  another  form  of  MP,  and 
is  used  here  to  signify  the  proud  self-consciousness  associated 
with  the  possession  of  power :  pride,  and  the  expression  of  it, 
viz.  boasting.    Zimrath  is  equivalent  in  sense,  and  probably  also 
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in  form,  to  stmr&At,  just  as  in  Syriac  s'mori  (my  sono*)  is 
regularly  pronounced  ^'mor,  with  the  i  of  the  suffix  dropped 
(sco  Hnpfeld  on  Ps.  x\'w  6).  It  is  also  possible,  however,  that 
it  may  be  only  an  expansion  of  the  primary  form  zimrath  — 
zimrdh,  and  therefore  that  zimrath  is  only  synonymous  with 
zimrdthi,  as  chSphetz  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5  is  with  cheplitzi.  One 
thing  peculiar  to  this  echo  of  Ex.  xv.  2  is  the  doubling  of 
the  Jah  in  Jah  Jehordh,  which  answers  to  the  surpassing  of  the 
type  by  the  antitype. 

Ver.  3,  again,  contains  a  prophetic  promise,  which  points 
back  to  the  commencement  of  ver.  1  :  "  And  with  rapture  ye 
will  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation."     Just  as  Israel 
was  miraculously  supplied  with  water  in  the  desert,  so  will  the 
God  of  salvation,  who  has  become  your  salvation,  open  many 
and  manifold  sources  of  salvation  for  you  (W*?  as  it  is  pointed 
here,  instead  of  T.?*?1),  from  which  ye  may  draw  with  and  ac- 
cording to  your  heart's  delight.     This  water  of  salvation,  then, 
forms  both  the  material  for,  and  instigation  to,  new  son^s  of 
praise;  and  vers.  4-6  therefore  continue  in  the  strain  of  a 
psalm  :  u  And  ye  will  say  in  that  day.  Praise  Jehovah,  proclaim 
His  name,  \  make  known  His  doings  among  the  nations,  \  boast 
that  His  name  is  exalted.  \  Harp  to  Jehovah;  for  He  has  displayed, 
majesty :  \  let  this  be  known  in  all  lands.  \  Shout  and  be  jubilant, 
0  inhabitant  of  Zion :  \  for  great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the 
midst  of  thee."     The  first  song  of  six  lines  is  here  followed  by  a 
second  of  seven  lines  :  a  prophetic  word  of  promise,  inserted 
between  them,  separates  the  one  from  the  other.     This  second 
also  commences  with  the  well-known  tones  of  a  psalm  (compare 
especially  Ps.  cv.  1,  1  Chron.  xvi.  8).     The  phrase,  "  Call  upon 
the  name  of  Jehovah,"  signifies.  Make  the  name  of  Jehovah  the 
medium  of  invocation  (Ges.  §  138,  Anm.  3*),  i.e  invoke  it,  or, 
as  here,  call  it  out.      Geuth  is  high,  towering  dignity  ;  here  it  is 
used  of  God,  as  in  ch.  xxvi.  10,  with  rdsdh :  to  prove  it  prac- 
tically, just  as  with  labesh  in  Ps.  xciii.  1,  to  show  one's  self 
openly  therein.     Instead  of  the  Chethib  meyudda  ath  in  ver.  5, 
1  The  root  is  the  same  as,  for  example,  in  %&y  (they  rejoice)  and  ttpJP; 
here,  however,  it  is  more  striking,  because  the  singular  is  written  pyo,  and 
not  pyD-     At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  connecting  sound  ay  was 
rather  preferred  than  avoided,  as  Ewald  maintains, — as  we  may  see,  for 
example,  from  the  repeated  aychi  in  Ps.  ciii. 
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the  keri  substitutes  the  Jiophal  form  miidaath,  probably  because 
meyudda,  according  to  the  standing  usage  of  speech,  denotes 
one  well  known,  or  intimate  ;  the  passive  of  the  hophal  is  cer- 
tainly the  more  suitable.  According  to  the  preceding  appeals, 
the  words  are  to  be  understood  as  expressing  a  desire,  that 
the  glorious  self-attestation  of  the  God  of  salvation  might  be 
brought  to  the  consciousness  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  i.e.  of  all  mankind.  When  God  redeems  His  people, 
He  has  the  salvation  of  all  the  nations  in  view.  It  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  made  known  through  the  word 
of  proclamation,  that  brings  salvation  to  them  all.  How  well 
may  the  church  on  Zion  rejoice,  to  have  such  a  God  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  it !  He  is  great  as  the  giver  of  promises,  and 
great  in  fulfilling  them  ;  great  in  grace,  and  great  in  judgment ; 
great  in  all  His  saving  acts  which  spread  from  Israel  to  all  man- 
kind. Thus  does  this  second  psalm  of  the  redeemed  nation 
close,  and  with  it  the  book  of  Immanuel. 


PART   III 


COLLECTION  OF  ORACLES  CONCERNING  THE  HEATHEN.— 

Chap,  xiii.-xxiii. 

ORACLE  CONCERNING  THE  CHALDEANS,  THE  HEIRS  OP 
THE  ASSYRIANS. — CHAP.  XIII.  1-XIV.  27. 

Just  as  in  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlvi.-li.)  and  Ezeklel  (ch.  xxv.-xxxii.), 
so  also  in  Isaiah,  the  oracles  concerning  the  heathen  are  all 
placed  together.  In  this  respect  the  arrangement  of  the  three 
great  books  of  prophecy  is  perfectly  homogeneous.  In  Jeremiah 
these  oracles,  apart  from  the  prelude  in  ch.  xxv.,  form  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  book.  In  Ezekiel  they  fill  up  that  space 
of  time,  when  Jerusalem  at  home  was  lying  at  her  last  gasp  and 
the  prophet  was  sitting  speechless  by  the  Chaboras.  And  here, 
in  Isaiah,  they  compensate  us  for  the  interruption  which  the 
oral  labours  of  the  prophet  appear  to  have  sustained  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Moreover,  this  was  their 
most  suitable  position,  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  of  Messianic 
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prophecies  In  ch.  vii.-xii.  ;  for  the  great  consolatory  thought  of 
the  prophecy  of  Emmanuel,  that  all  kingdoms  are  to  become 
the  kingdoms  of  God  and  His  Christ,  is  here  expanded.  And  as 
the  prophecy  of  Immanuel  was  delivered  on  the  threshold  of 

the  times  of  the  great  empires,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  that 
period  with  its  consolation,  the  oracles  concerning  the  heathen 
nations  and  kingdoms  are  inseparably  connected  with  that  pro- 
phecy, which  forms  the  ground  and  end,  the  unity  and  substance, 
of  them  all. 

The  heading  in  ch.  xiii.  1,  "  Oracle  concerning  Babel,  which 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  did  see"  shows  that  ch.  xiii.  forms  the 
commencement  of  another  part  of  the  whole  book.  Massdh 
(from  RfeO,  efferre,  then  effari,  Ex.  xx.  7)  signifies,  as  we  may 
see  from  2  Kings  ix.  25,  effatum,  the  verdict  or  oracle,  more 
especially  the  verdict  of  God,  and  generally,  perhaps  always, 
the  judicial  sentence  of  God,1  though  without  introducing  the 
idea  of  onus  (burden),  which  is  the  rendering  adopted  by  the 
Targum,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and  Luther,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that,  according  to  Jer.  xxiii.  33  sqq.,  it  was  the  scoffers  who 
associated  tins  idea  with  the  word.  In  a  book  which  could 
throughout  be  traced  to  Isaiah,  there  could  be  no  necessity  for 
it  to  be  particularly  stated,  that  it  was  to  Isaiah  that  the  oracle 
was  revealed,  of  which  Babel  was  the  object.  We  may  therefore 
see  from  this,  that  the  prophecy  relating  to  Babylon  was  origi- 
nally complete  in  itself,  and  was  intended  to  be  issued  in  that 
form.  But  when  the  whole  book  was  compiled,  these  headings 
were  retained  as  signal-posts  of  the  separate  portions  of  which 
it  was  composed.  Moreover,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  retention 
of  the  heading  may  be  regarded  as  a  providential  arrangement. 
For  if  this  "  oracle  of  Babel"  lay  before  us  in  a  separate  form, 
and  without  the  name  of  Isaiah,  we  should  not  dare  to  attribute 
it  to  him,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Chaldean  empire  is  here  distinctly  announced,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  the  Assyrian  empire  was  still  standing.  For  this 
reason  the  majority  of  critics,  from  the  time  of  Rosenmuller  and 
Justi  downwards,  have  regarded  the  spuriousness  of  the  pro- 

1  In  Zech.  xii.  1  sqq.  the  promise  has,  at  any  rate,  a  dark  side.  In  Lam. 
ii.  14  there  is  no  necessity  to  think  of  promises  in  connection  with  the 
mas'oth ;  and  Prov.  xxx.  1  and  xxxi.  1  cannot  help  us  to  determine  the 
prophetic  use  of  the  word. 
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phecy  as  an  established  fact.  But  the  evidence  which  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  testimony  contained  in  the  heading 
is  far  too  strong  for  it  to  be  set  aside  :  viz.  (1)  the  descriptive 
style  as  well  as  the  whole  stamp  of  the  prophecy,  which  re- 
sembles the  undisputed  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  a  greater  variety 
of  points  than  any  passage  that  can  be  selected  from  any  other 
prophet.  We  will  show  this  briefly,  but  yet  amply,  and  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  an  exposition  allows,  against  Knobel  and  others 
who  maintain  the  opposite.  And  (2)  the  dependent  relation 
of  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah, — a  relation  which  the  generally 
admitted  muse-like  character  of  the  former,  and  the  imitative 
character  of  the  latter,  render  it  impossible  to  invert.  Both 
prophets  show  that  they  are  acquainted  with  this  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  as  indeed  they  are  with  all  those  prophecies  which  are 
set  down  as  spurious.  Stahelin,  in  his  work  on  the  Messianic 
prophecies  (Excursus  iv.),  has  endeavoured  to  make  out  that 
the  derivative  passages  in  question  are  the  original  passages ; 
but  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.  Now,  as  the  testimony  of  the 
heading  is  sustained  by  such  evidence  as  this,  the  one  argu- 
ment adduced  on  the  other  side,  that  the  prophecy  has  no 
historical  footing  in  the  circumstances  of  Isaiah's  times,  cannot 
prove  anything  at  all.  No  doubt  all  prophecy  rested  upon  an 
existing  historical  basis.  But  we  must  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
point  this  out  in  the  case  of  every  single  prophecy.  In  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  as  ch.  xxxix.  clearly  shows  (compare  Mic. 
iv.  10),  Isaiah  had  become  spiritually  certain  of  this,  that  the 
power  by  which  the  final  judgment  would  be  inflicted  upon 
Judah  would  not  be  Asshur,  but  Babel,  i.e.  an  empire  which 
would  have  for  its  centre  that  Babylon,  which  was  already  the 
second  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire  and  the  seat  of  kings 
who,  though  dependent  then,  were  striving  hard  for  indepen- 
dence ;  in  other  words,  a  Chaldean  empire.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  course  Isaiah  was  full  of  this  prophetic  thought ;  and  from 
it  he  rose  higher  and  higher  to  the  consoling  discovery  that 
Jehovah  would  avenge  His  people  upon  Babel,  and  redeem 
them  from  Babel,  just  as  surely  as  from  Asshur.  The  fact 
that  so  far-reaching  an  insight  was  granted  to  him  into  the 
counsels  of  God,  was  not  merely  founded  on  his  own  personality, 
but  rested  chiefly  on  the  position  which  he  occupied  in  the  midst 
of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  age  of  great  empires.      Conse- 
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ijiicntly,  according  to  the  law  of  the  creative  intensity  of  all 
divinely  effected  beginnings,  he  surveyed  the  whole  of  this  long 
period  as  a  universal  prophet,  outstripped  all  his  successors 
down  to  the  time  of  Daniel,  and  left  to  succeeding  ages  not 
only  such  prophecies  as  those  we  have  already  read,  which  had 
their  basis  in  the  history  of  his  own  times  and  the  historical 
r'ulfilment  of  which  was  not  sealed  up,  but  such  far  distant  and 
sealed  prophecies  as  those  which  immediately  follow.  For  since 
[saiah  did  not  appear  in  public  again  after  the  fifteenth  year  of 
llezekiah,  the  future,  as  his  book  clearly  shows,  was  from  that 
time  forth  his  true  home.  Just  as  the  apostle  says  of  the  New 
Testament  believer,  that  he  must  separate  himself  from  the 
world,  and  walk  in  heaven,  so  the  Old  Testament  prophet 
separated  himself  from  the  present  of  his  own  nation,  and  lived 
and  moved  in  its  future  alone. 

The  prophet  hears  a  call  to  war.  From  whom  it  issues,  and 
to  whom  or  against  whom  it  is  directed,  still  remains  a  secret ; 
but  this  only  adds  to  the  intensity.  Ver.  2.  "  On  woodless 
mountain  lift  ye  up  a  banner,  call  to  them  with  loud  sounding 
voice,  shake  the  hand,  that  they  may  enter  into  gales  of  princes  !  " 
The  summons  is  urgent :  hence  a  threefold  signal,  viz.  the 
banner-staff  planted  on  a  mountain  "  made  bald"  (nishpeh,  from 
which  comes  sh'phi,  which  only  occurs  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah), 
the  voice  raised  high,  and  the  shaking  of  the  hand,  denoting  a 
violent  beckoning, — all  three  being  favourite  signs  with  Isaiah. 
The  destination  of  this  army  is  to  enter  into  a  city  of  princes 
(nedlblm,  freemen,  nobles,  princes,  Ps.  cvii.  40,  cf.  Ps.  cxiii.  8), 
namely,  to  enter  as  conquerors ;  for  it  is  not  the  princes  who 
invite  them,  but  Jehovah. — Ver.  3.  u  I,  I  have  summoned  my 
sanctified  ones,  also  called  my  heroes  to  my  wrath,  my  proudly 
rejoicing  ones."  "  To  my  wrath  "  is  to  be  explained  in  accord- 
ance with  ch.  x.  5.  To  execute  His  wrath  He  had  summoned 
His  "sanctified  ones"  (m'kudddshim),  i.e.  according  to  Jer. 
xxii.  7  (compare  Jer.  li.  27,  28),  those  who  had  already  been 
solemnly  consecrated  by  Him  to  go  into  the  battle,  and  had 
called  the  heroes  whom  He  had  taken  into  His  service,  and  who 
were  His  instruments  in  this  respect,  that  they  rejoiced  with 
the  pride  of  men  intoxicated  with  victory  (vid.  Zeph.  i.  7,  cf. 
iii.  11).  Tpy  is  a  word  peculiarly  Isaiah's;  and  the  combination 
n)^  T??  is  so  unusual,  that  we  could  hardly  expect  to  find  it 
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employed  by  two  authors  who  stood  in  no  relation  whatever  to 
one  another. 

The  command  of  Jehovah  is  quickly  executed.  The  great 
army  is  already  coming  down  from  the  mountains.  Vers.  4,  5. 
"  Hark,  a  rumbling  on  the  mountains  after  the  manner  of  a  great 
'people ;  hark,  a  rumbling  of  kingdoms  of  nations  met  together ! 
Jehovah  of  hosts  musters  an  army,  those  that  have  come  out  of  a 
distant  land,  from  the  end  of  the  heaven :  Jehovah  and  His  instru- 
ments of  wrath,  to  destroy  the  whole  earth."  Kol  commences  an 
interjectional  sentence,  and  thus  becomes  almost  an  interjection 
itself  (compare  ch.  lii.  8,  lxvi.  6,  and  on  Gen.  iv.  10).  There 
is  rumbling  on  the  mountains  (ch.  xvii.  12,  13),  for  there  are 
the  peoples  of  Eran,  and  in  front  the  Medes  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  north-western  portion  of  Eran,  who  come  across 
the  lofty  Shahu  (Zagros),  and  the  ranges  that  lie  behind  it 
towards  the  Tigris,  and  descend  upon  the  lowlands  of  Babylon  ; 
and  not  only  the  peoples  of  Eran,  but  the  peoples  of  the  moun- 
tainous north  of  Asia  generally  (Jer.  li.  27), — an  army  under 
the  guidance  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  hosts  of  spirits  and 
stars,  whose  wrath  it  will  execute  over  the  whole  earth,  i.e. 
upon  the  world-empire ;  for  the  fall  of  Babel  is  a  judgment, 
and  accompanied  with  judgments  upon  all  the  tribes  under 
Babylonian  rule. 

Then  all  sink  into  anxious  and  fearful  trembling.  Vers. 
G-8.  "  Howl;  for  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  near ;  like  a  destructive 
force  from  the  Almighty  it  comes.  Therefore  all  arms  hang 
loosely  down,  and  every  human  heart  melts  away.  And  they  are 
troubled:  they  fall  into  cramps  and  pangs  ;  like  a  woman  in  labour 
they  tivist  themselves :  one  stares  at  the  other;  their  faces  are  faces 
of  flame."  The  command  *W*5  (not  written  defectively,  Ov??) 
is  followed  by  the  reason  for  such  a  command,  viz.  "  the  day 
of  Jehovah  is  near,"  the  watchword  of  prophecy  from  the  time 
of  Joel  downwards.  The  Caph  in  ceshod  is  the  so-called  Caph 
veritatis,  or  more  correctly,  the  Caph  of  comparison  between 
the  individual  and  its  genus.  It  is  destruction  by  one  who 
possesses  unlimited  power  to  destroy  (shod,  from  shddad,  from 
which  we  have  shaddai,  after  the  form  chaggai,  the  festive  one, 
from  chagag).  In  this  play  upon  the  words,  Isaiah  also  repeats 
certain  words  of  Joel  (ch.  i.  15).  Then  the  hands,  hang  down 
from  despondency  and  helplessness,  and  the  heart,  the  seat  of 
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life,  molts  (cli.  xix.  1)  in  the  heat  of  anguish.  Universal  con- 
sternation ensues.  This  is  expressed  by  the  word  v'nihhdlu, 
which  stands  in  half  pause  ;  the  word  has  shalsJieleth  followed 
by  peik  (pasck),  an  accent  which  only  occurs  in  seven  passages 
in  the  twenty-one  prose  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
always  with  this  dividing  stroke  after  it.1  Observe  also  the 
following/*^,  paragogica,  which  add  considerably  to  the  energy 
of  the  description  by  their  anapaestic  rhythm.  The  men  (subj.) 
lay  hold  of  cramps  and  pangs  (as  in  Job  xviii.  20,  xxi.  G),  the 
force  of  the  events  compelling  them  to  enter  into  such  a  con- 
dition. Their  faces  are  faces  of  flames.  Knobel  understands 
this  as  referring  to  their  turning  pale,  which  is  a  piece  of 
exegetical  jugglery.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  suggest 
mere  redness,  nor  a  convulsive  movement ;  but  just  as  a  flame 
alternates  between  light  and  darkness,  so  their  faces  become 
alternately  flushed  and  pale,  as  the  blood  ebbs  and  flows,  as  it 
were,  being  at  one  time  driven  with  force  into  their  faces,  and 
then  again  driven  back  to  the  heart,  so  as  to  leave  deadly  pale- 
ness, in  consequence  of  their  anguish  and  terror. 

The  day  of  Jehovah's  wrath  is  coming, — a  starless  night — a 
nightlike,  sunless  day.  Vers.  9, 10.  "  Behold,  the  day  of  Jehovah 
comethy  a  cruel  one,  and  wrath  and  fierce  anger,  to  turn  the  earth 
into  a  wilderness  :  and  its  sinners  lie  destroys  out  of  it.  For  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  its  Orions,  will  not  let  their  light  shine :  the 
sun  darkens  itself  at  its  rising,  and  the  moon  does  not  let  its  light 
sinned  The  day  of  Jehovah  cometh  as  one  cruelly  severe 
(aczdri,  an  adj.  rel.  from  'aczdr,  chosh,  kosh,  to  be  dry,  hard, 
unfeeling),  as  purely  an  overflowing  of  inward  excitement,  and 
as  burning  anger  •  Idsum  is  carried  on  bv  the  finite  verb,  ac- 
cording  to  a  well-known  alteration  of  style  (=  ul'hashmd).  It  is 
not  indeed  the  general  judgment  which  the  prophet  is  depicting 
here,  but  a  certain  historical  catastrophe  falling  upon  the  na- 
tions, which  draws  the  whole  world  into  sympathetic  suffering. 
'Eretz,  therefore  (inasmuch  as  the  notions  of  land  generally, 
and  some  particular  land  or  portion  of  the  earth,  are  blended 
together,  —  a  very  elastic  term,  with  vanishing  boundaries), 
is  not  merely  the  land  of  Babylon  here,  as  Knobel  supposes, 
but  the  earth.  Ver.  10  shows  in  what  way  the  day  of  Jehovah 
is  a  day  of  wrath.  Even  nature  clothes  itself  in  the  colour  of 
1  For  the  seven  passages,  see  Ewald,  Lehrbuch  (ed.  7),  p.  224. 
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wrath,  which  is  the  very  opposite  to  light.  The  heavenly  lights 
above  the  earth  go  out;  the  moon  does  not  shine ;  and  the  sun, 
which  is  about  to  rise,  alters  its  mind.  u  The  Orions "  are 
Orion  itself  and  other  constellations  like  it,  just  as  the  morning 
stars  in  Job  xxxviii.  7  are  Hesperus  and  other  similar  stars.  It 
is  more  probable  that  the  term  cesil  is  used  for  Orion  in  the 
sense  of  "  the  fool "  (=  foolhardy),1  according  to  the  older 
translators  (LXX.  6  'flplcov,  Targum  nephilehon  from  nephila , 
Syr.  gaboro,  Arab,  gebbdr,  the  giant),  than  that  it  refers  to 
Suhel,  i  e.  Canopus  (see  the  notes  on  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31), 
although  the  Arabic  suhel  does  occur  as  a  generic  name  for 
stars  of  surpassing  splendour  (see  at  Job  xxxviii.  7).  The 
comprehensive  term  employed  is  similar  to  the  figure  of  speech 
met  with  in  Arabic  (called  taglib,  i.e.  the  preponderance  of  the 
pars  potior),  in  such  expressions  as  "the  two  late  evenings''  for 
the  evening  and  late  evening,  "  the  two  Omars  "  for  Omar  and 
Abubekr,  though  the  resemblance  is  still  greater  to  the  Latin 
Scipiones,  i.e.  men  of  Scipio's  greatness.  Even  the  Orions,  i.e. 
those  stars  which  are  at  other  times  the  most  conspicuous,  with- 
hold their  light ;  for  when  God  is  angry,  the  principle  of  anger 
is  set  in  motion  even  in  the  natural  world,  and  primarily  in  the 
stars  that  were  created  "  for  signs  "  (compare  Gen.  i.  14  with 
Jer.  x.  2). 

The  prophet  now  hears  again  the  voice  of  Jehovah  revealing 
to  him  what  His  purpose  is, — namely,  a  visitation  punishing 
the  wicked,  humbling  the  proud,  and  depopulating  the  countries. 
Vers.  11,  12.  u  And  I  visit  the  evil  upon  the  world,  and  upon 
sinners  their  guilt,  and  sink  into  silence  the  pomp  of  the  proud ;  and 
the  boasting  of  tyrants  I  throw  to  the  ground.  I  make  men  more 
precious  than  fine  gold,  and  people  than  a  jewel  of  Ophir"  The 
verb  pdkad  is  construed,  as  in  Jer.  xxiii.  2,  with  the  accusative 
of  the  thing  punished,  and  with  ?JJ  of  the  person  punished. 
Instead  of  ' } eretz  we  have  here  tebeL  which  is  alwavs  used  like  a 
proper  name  (never  with  the  article),  to  denote  the  earth  in  its 

1  When  R.  Samuel  of  Nehardea,  the  astronomer,  says  in  his  b.  Berachoth 
08&,  '*  If  it  were  not  for  the  heat  of  the  cesil,  the  world  would  perish  from 
the  cold  of  the  Scorpion,  and  vice  versa" — he  means  by  the  cesil  Orion  ; 
and  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  the  constellations  of  Orion  and 
the  Scorpion,  one  of  which  appears  in  the  hot  season,  and  the  other  in  the 
cold,  preserve  the  temperature  in  equilibrium. 
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entire  circumference.  We  have  also  'dritzlm  instead  of  nedlbtm  : 
the  Batter  signifies  merely  princes,  and  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  it  has  the  subordinate  sense  of  despots ;  the  former  signifies 
men  naturally  cruel,  or  tyrants  (it  occurs  very  frequently  in 
Isaiah).  Everything  here  breathes  the  spirit  of  Isaiah  both  in 
thought  and  form.  "  The  lofty  is  thrown  down  :  "  this  is  one 
of  the  leading  themes  of  Isaiah's  proclamation  ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  judgment  will  only  leave  a  remnant  is  a  fundamental 
thought  of  his,  which  also  runs  through  the  oracles  concerning 
the  heathen  (ch.  xvi.  14,  xxi.  17,  xxiv.  6),  and  is  depicted  by 
the  prophet  in  various  ways  (ch.  x.  16-19,  xvii.  4-6,  xxiv.  13, 
xxx.  17).  There  it  is  expressed  under  the  figure  that  men 
become  as  scarce  as  the  finest  kinds  of  gold.  Word-painting  is 
Isaiah's  delight  and  strength.  '  Ophir,  which  resembles  'okir  in 
sound,  was  the  gold  country  of  India,  that  lay  nearest  to  the 
Phoenicians,  the  coast-land  of  Abhira  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Runn  (Irina),  i.e.  the  salt  lake  to  the  east  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  (see  at  Gen.  x.  29  and  Job  xxii.  24 ;  and  for  the 
Egypticized  Souphir  of  the  LXX.,  Job  xxviii.  16). 

Thus  does  the  wrath  of  God  prevail  among  men,  casting 
down  and  destroying ;  and  the  natural  world  above  and  below 
cannot  fail  to  take  part  in  it.  Ver.  13.  "  Therefore  I  shake  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth  trembles  away  from  its  place,  because  of  the 
wrath  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  because  of  the  day  of  His  fierce 
anger"  The  two  Beths  have  a  causative  meaning  (cf.  ch. 
ix.  18).  They  correspond  to  'al-cen  (therefore),  of  which  they 
supply  the  explanation.  Because  the  wrath  of  God  falls  upon 
men,  every  creature  which  is  not  the  direct  object  of  the  judg- 
ment must  become  a  medium  in  the  infliction  of  it.  We  have 
here  the  thought  of  ver.  9a  repeated  as  a  kind  of  refrain  (in  a 
similar  manner  to  ch.  v.  25).  Then  follow  the  several  disasters. 
The  first  is  flight. — Ver.  14.  "  And  it  comes  to  pass  as  with  a 
gazelle  which  is  scared,  and  as  with  a  flock  xoithout  gatherers:  they 
turn  every  one  to  his  people,  and  they  flee  every  one  to  his  land." 
The  neuter  vhdydh  affirms  that  it  will  then  be  as  described  in 
the  simile  and  the  interpretation  which  follows.  Babylon  was 
the  market  for  the  world  in  central  Asia,  and  therefore  a  ren- 
dezvous for  the  most  diverse  nations  (Jer.  1.  16,  cf.  li.  9,  44) — 
for  a  Trdfi/jLL/cTos  o%\o<;,  as  JEschylus  says  in  his  Person,  v.  52. 
This  great  and  motley  mass  of  foreigners  would  now  be  scat- 
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tered  in  the  wildest  flight,  on  the  fall  of  the  imperial  city.  The 
second  disaster  is  violent  death. — Ver.  15.  "  Every  one  that  is 
found  is  pierced  through,  and  every  one  that  is  caught  falls  by  the 
sword"  By  "  every  one  that  is  found"  we  understand  those 
that  are  taken  in  the  city  by  the  invading  conquerors ;  and  by 
"  every  one  that  is  caught"  those  that  are  overtaken  in  their 
flight  (sdphdh,  abripere,  ch.  vii.  20).  All  are  put  to  the  sword. 
— The  third  and  fourth  disasters  are  plunder  and  ravage.  Ver. 
16.  "  And  their  infants  are  dashed  to  pieces  before  their  eyes, 
their  houses  plundered,  and  their  ivives  ravished"  Instead  of 
tisshdgaludh,  the  keri  has  the  euphemistic  term  tisshdcabndh 
(concubitum  patientur),  a  passive  which  never  occurs  in  the 
Old  Testament  text  itself.  The  keri  readings  shuccabt  in  Jer. 
iii.  2,  and  yishcdbenndh  in  Deut.  xxviii.  30,  also  do  violence  to 
the  language,  which  required  DV  23£>  and  HX  (the  latter  as  a 
preposition  in  Gen.  xix.  34)  for  the  sake  of  euphemism ;  or 
rather  they  introduce  a  later  (talmudic)  usage  of  speech  into 
the  Scriptures  (see  Geiger,  Urschrift,  pp.  407-8).  The  pro- 
phet himself  intentionally  selects  the  base  term  shdgal,  though, 
as  the  queen's  name  Shegal  shows,  it  must  have  been  regarded 
in  northern  Palestine  and  Aramaean  as  by  no  means  a  dis- 
reputable word.  In  this  and  other  passages  of  the  prophecy 
Knobel  scents  a  fanaticism  which  is  altogether  strange  to  Isaiah. 
With  ver.  17  the  prophecy  takes  a  fresh  turn,  in  which  the 
veil  that  has  hitherto  obscured  it  is  completely  broken  through. 
We  now  learn  the  name  of  the  conquerors.  "  Behold,  I  rouse 
up  the  Medes  over  them,  icho  do  not  regard  silver,  and  take  no 
pleasure  in  gold"  It  was  the  Medes  (Darius  Medus=Cyaxares 
II.)  who  put  an  end  to  the  Babylonian  kingdom  in  combination 
with  the  Persians  (Cyrus).  The  Persians  are  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Old  Testament  by  Ezekiel  and  Daniel. 
Consequently  Mddai  (by  the  side  of  which  Elam  is  mentioned 
in  ch.  xxi.  2)  appears  to  have  been  a  general  term  applied  to 
the  Arian  populations  of  Eran  from  the  most  important  ruling 
tribe.  Until  nearly  the  end  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  the  Medes 
lived  scattered  about  over  different  districts,  and  in  hamlets 
(or  villages)  united  together  by  a  constitutional  organization. 
After  they  had  broken  away  from  the  Assyrians  (714  B.C.) 
they  placed  themselves  in  709-8  B.C.  under  one  common  king, 
namely  Deyoccs,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  their 
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national  independence  ;   or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  under  a 
common  monarch,  for  even  the  chiefs  of  the  villages  were  called 
kings.1     It  is  in  this  sense  that  Jeremiah  speaks  of  "  kings  of 
Madai ;"  at  any  rate,  this  is  a  much  more  probable  supposition 
than  that  he  refers  to  monarchs  in  a  generic  sense.     But  the 
kings   of   Media,   i.e.   the   rulers  of   the  several  villages,   are 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xxv.  25  among  those  who  will  have  to  drink 
the   intoxicating  cup  which  Jehovah  is  about   to  give  to  the 
nations  through  Nebuchadnezzar.      So  that  their  expedition 
against  Babylon    is   an    act    of  revenge  for  the    disgrace   of 
bondage  that  has  been  inflicted  upon  them.    Their  disregarding 
silver  and  gold  is  not  intended  to  describe  them  as  a  rude, 
uncultivated  people :  the  prophet  simply  means  that  they  are 
impelled   by  a  spirit  of  revenge,   and  do   not  come  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  booty.     Revenge  drives  them  on  to  for- 
getfulness  of  all  morality,  and  humanity  also. — Ver.  18.  a  And 
bows  dash  down  young  men ;  and  they  have  no  compassion  on  the 
fruit  of  the  womb  :  their  eye  has  no  pity  on  children."     The  bow* 
do  not  stand  for  the  bowmen  (see  ch.  xxi.  17),  but  the  bows  of 
the  latter  dash  the  young  men  to  the  ground  by  means  of  the 
arrows  shot  from  them.     They  did  not  spare  the  fruit  of  the 
womb,  since  they  ripped  up  the  bodies  of  those  that  were  with 
child  (2  Kings  viii.  12,  xv.  16,  etc.).     Even  towards  children 
they  felt  no  emotion  of  compassionate  regard,  such  as  would 
express  itself  in  the  eye :  chits,  to  feel,  more  especially  to  feel 
with  another,  i.e.  to  sympathize;  here  and  in  Ezek.  v.  11  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  eye  as  the  mirror  of  the  soul   (compare  the 
Arabic  chasyet  el-ain  ala  fuldnin,   carefulness  of   eye   for  a 
person :  Hariri,  Comment,  p.  140).     With  such  inhuman  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  foe,  the  capital  of  the  empire  becomes 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  conflagration. — Ver.  19.   "  And  Babel, 
the* ornament  of  kingdoms,  the  proud  boast  of  the    Chaldeans, 
becomes  like  Elohirrts  overthrowing  judgment  upon  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah."    The  ornament  of  kingdoms  (mamldcoth),  because 
it  was  the  centre  of  many  conquered  kingdoms,  which  now 
avenged    themselves    upon   it    (ver.   4)  ;    the  pride    (cf.    ch. 
xxviii.  1),  because  it  was  the  primitive  dwelling-place  of  the 
Chaldeans  of  the  lowlands,  that  ancient  cultivated  people,  who 
1  See  Spiegel's  Eran  das  Land  swischen  dem  Indus  und  Tigris  (1863), 
p.  308  sqq. 
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were  related  to  the  Chaldean  tribes  of  the  Carduchisan  moun- 
tains in  the  north-east  of  Mesopotamia,  though  not  of  the  same 
origin,  and  of  totally  different  manners  (see  at  ch.  xxiii.  13). 
Their  present  catastrophe  resembled  that  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah :  the  two  eths  are  accusative  :  mahpecdh  (Karaarpo^T]) 
is  used  like  dedh  in  ch.  xi.  9  with  a  verbal  force  (to  tcara- 
o-Tpe-sjrcu,  well  rendered  by  the  LXX.  ov  rpoirov  Kareo-Tpe^ev  6 
Oeos.     On  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  see  Ges.  §  133,  3). 

Babel,  like  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  had  now  become  a 
perpetual  desert.  Vers.  20-22.  "  She  remains  uninhabited  for 
ever ,  and  unoccupied  into  generation  of  generations ;  and  not  an 
Arab  pitches  his  tent  there,  and  shepherds  do  not  make  their  folds 
there.  And  there  lie  beasts  of  the  desert,  and  horn-owls  fill  their 
houses;  and  ostriches  dwell  there,  and  field-devils  hop  about  there. 
And  jackals  howl  in  her  castles,  and  wild  dogs  in  palaces  of 
pleasure;  and  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  will  not  be 
prolonged?  The  conclusion  is  similar  to  that  of  the  prophecy 
against  Edom,  in  ch.  xxxiv.  16,  17.  There  the  certainty  of  the 
prediction,  even  in  its  most  minute  particulars,  is  firmly  declared  ; 
here  the  nearness  of  the  time  of  fulfilment.  But  the  fulfilment 
did  not  take  place  so  soon  as  the  words  of  the  prophecy  might 
make  it  appear.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus,  the  leader 
of  the  Medo-Persian  army,  left  the  city  still  standing,  with  its 
double  ring  of  walls.  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  had  to  conquer 
Babylon  a  second  time  in  518  B.C.,  had  the  walls  entirely 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  fifty  cubits.  Xerxes  gave  the 
last  thrust  to  the  glory  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  Having  been 
conquered  by  Seleucus  Nicator  (312),  it  declined  just  in  pro- 
portion as  Seleucia  rose.  Babylon,  says  Pliny,  ad  solitudinem 
rediit  exhausta  vicinitate  Seleucice.  At  the  time  of  Strabo  (born 
60  B.C.)  Babylon  was  a  perfect  desert;  and  he  applies  to  it 
(xvi.  15)  the  words  of  the  poet,  ipn/jLia  fieydXrj  *<tt\v  tj  fieydXn 
7roXt?.  Consequently,  in  the  passage  before  us  the  prophecy 
falls  under  the  law  of  perspective  foreshortening.  But  all  that 
it  foretells  has  been  literally  fulfilled.  The  curse  that  Babylon 
would  never  come  to  be  settled  in  and  inhabited  again  (a 
poetical  expression,  like  Jer.  xvii.  25,  xxxiii.  16),  proved  itself 
an  effectual  one,  when  Alexander  once  thought  of  making 
Babylon  the  metropolis  of  his  empire.  He  was  carried  off  by 
an  early  death.     Ten  thousand  workmen  were  at  that  time 
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employed  for  two  months  in  simply  clearing  away  the  rubbish 
of  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Belus  (the  Nimrod-tower). 
"  Not  an  Arab  pitches  his  tent  there''  (Ardbi,  from  'Ardbdh,  a 
steppe,  is  used  here  for  the  first  time  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  then  again  in  Jer.  iii.  2 ;  y&hel,  different  from  ydhel  in 
ch.  xiii.  10  and  Job  xxxi.  26,  is  a  syncopated  form  of  bjW, 
tentorium  figet,  according  to  Ges.  §  68,  Anm.  2,  used  instead  of 
the  customary  *}*£)  :  this  was  simply  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  great  field  of  ruins,  upon  which  there  was  nothing  but 
the  most  scanty  vegetation.  But  all  kinds  of  beasts  of  the 
desert  and  waste  places  make  their  homes  there  instead.  The 
list  commences  with  zhjyim  (from  zi,  dryness,  or  from  ziyi,  an 
adj.  relat.  of  the  noun  zi),  i.e.  dwellers  in  the  desert;  the 
reference  here  is  not  to  men,  but,  as  in  most  other  instances, 
to  animals,  though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  are  the 
animals  particularly  referred  to.  That  ochim  are  horned  owls 
(Uhus)  is  a  conjecture  of  Aurivillius,  which  decidedly  com- 
mends itself.  On  benoth  ydandh,  see  at  Job  xxxix.  13-18. 
Wetzstein  connects  yaandh  with  an  Arabic  word  for  desert ;  it 
is  probably  more  correct,  however,  to  connect  it  with  the  Syriac 
*OJP,  greedy.  The  feminine  plural  embraces  ostriches  of  both 
sexes,  just  as  the  'iyyim  (sing.  *K  =  ^R,  from  'dvdh,  to  howl : 
see  Bernstein's  Lex.  on  Kirsch's  Chrestcm.  Syr.  p.  7),  i.e.  jackals, 

are  called  bendt  dwa  in  Arabic,  without  distinction  of  sex  (awa 

*  i      . 

in  this  appellation  is  a  direct  reproduction  of  the  natural  voice 

of  the  animal,  which  is  called  ivawi  in  vulgar  Arabic).     Tan 

has  also  been  regarded  since  the  time  of  Pococke  and  Schnurrer 

as  the  name  of  the  jackal ;  and  this  is  supported  by  the  Syriac 

and  Targum  rendering  yaruro  (see  Bernstein,  p.  220),  even 

more  than  by  the  Arabic  name  of  the  wolf,  tindn,  which  only 

occurs  here  and  there.     ^,  ibnu  dwa,  is  the  common  jackal 

found  in  Hither  Asia  (Canis  aureus  vulgaris),  the  true  type  of 

the  whole  species,  which  is  divided  into  at  least  ten  varieties, 

and  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  dogs  and  wolves  (not  foxes). 

Tan  may  refer  to  one  of  these  varieties,  which  derived  its  name 

from  its  distinctive  peculiarity  as  a  long-stretched  animal,  whether 

the  extension  was  in  the  trunk,  the  snout,  or  the  tail.     The 

animals  mentioned,  both  quadrupeds  (rdbatz)  and  birds  (shdcan), 

are  really  found  there,  on  the  soil  of  ancient  Babylon.     When 

Kerporter  was  drawing  near  to  the  Nimrod-tower,  he  saw  lions 

vol.  i.  u 
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sunning  themselves  quietly  upon  its  walls,  which  came  down 
very  leisurely  when  alarmed  by  the  cries  of  the  Arabs.  And 
as  Rich  heard  in  Bagdad,  the  ruins  are  still  regarded  as  a 
rendezvous  for  ghosts :  sd'ir,  when  contrasted  with  'attud,  sig- 
nifies the  full-grown  shaggy  buck-goat;  but  here  seirim  is 
applied  to  demons  in  the  shape  of  goats  (as  in  ch.  xxxiv.  14). 
According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  desert  is  the  abode  of  unclean 
spirits,  and  such  unclean  spirits  as  the  popular  belief  or  mytho- 
logy pictured  to  itself  were  seirim.  Virgil,  like  Isaiah,  calls 
them  saltardes  Satyros.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  Joseph 
Wolf,  the  missionary  and  traveller  to  Bochdra,  saw  pilgrims  of 
the  sect  of  Yezidis  (or  devil-worshippers)  upon  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  who  performed  strange  and  horrid  rites  by  moonlight, 
and  danced  extraordinary  dances  with  singular  gestures  and 
sounds.  On  seeing  these  ghost-like,  howling,  moonlight  pilgrims, 
he  very  naturally  recalled  to  mind  the  dancing  seirim  of  pro- 
phecy (see  Moritz  Wagners  Reise  nach  Persien  unci  clem  Landc 
der  Kurden,  Bd.  ii.  p.  251).  And  the  nightly  howling  and 
yelling  of  jackals  (dndh  after  rikked,  as  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7) 
produces  its  natural  effect  upon  every  traveller  there,  just  as 
in  all  the  other  ruins  of  the  East.  These  are  now  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  royal  9armenoth9  which  the  prophet  calls  'alm'noth 
with  a  sarcastic  turn,  on  account  of  their  widowhood  and 
desolation  ;  these  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  palaces  of  pleasure, 
the  luxurious  villas  and  country-seats,  with  their  hanging  gar- 
dens. The  Apocalypse,  in  ch.  xviii.  2,  takes  up  this  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  and  applies  it  to  a  still  existing  Babylon,  which  might 
have  seen  itself  in  the  mirror  of  the  Babylon  of  old. 

But  it  is  love  to  His  own  people  which  impels  the  God  of 
Israel  to  suspend  such  a  judgment  of  eternal  destruction  over 
Babylon.  Gh.  xiv.  1,  2.  "  For  Jehovah  will  have  mercy  on  Jacob, 
and  will  once  more  choose  Israel,  and  will  settle  them  in  their  own 
land :  and  the  foreigner  will  associate  with  them,  and  they  will 
cleave  to  the  house  cf  Jacob.  And  nations  take  them,  and  ac- 
company them  to  their  place ;  and  the  house  of  Israel  takes  them 
to  itself  in  the  land  of  Jehovah  for  servants  and  maid-servants : 
and  they  hold  in  captivity  those  who  led  them  away  captive ;  and 
become  lords  over  their  oppressors."  We  have  here  in  nuce 
the  comforting  substance  of  ch.  ^lvi.-lxvi.  Babylon  falls  that 
Israel  may  rise.     This  is  effected  by  the  compassion  of  God. 
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He  chooses  Israel  once  more  (iterum,  as  in  Job.  xiv.  7  for 
example),  and  therefore  makes  a  new  covenant  with  it.  Then 
follows  their  return  to  Canaan,  their  own  land,  Jehovah's  land 
(as  in  Hos.  ix.  3).  Proselytes  from  among  the  heathen,  who 
have  acknowledged  the  God  of  the  exiles,  go  along  with  them, 
as  Ruth  did  with  Naomi.  Heathen  accompany  the  exiles  to 
their  own  place.  And  now  their  relative  positions  are  reversed. 
Those  who  accompany  Israel  are  now  taken  possession  of  by  the 
latter  (hithnachel,  tcXrjpovo/jLelv  eavrS,  like  hithpaiteach,  ch.  Hi.  2, 
\vea0ai ;  cf.  p.  94,  note,  and  Ewald,  §  124,  b),  as  servants  and 
maid-servants ;  and  they  (the  Israelites)  become  leaders  into 
captivity  of  those  who  led  them  into  captivity  (Lamed  with  the 
participle,  as  in  ch.  xi.  9),  and  they  will  oppress  (rdddh  b\  as 
in  Ps.  xlix.  15)  their  oppressors.  This  retribution  of  like  for 
like  is  to  all  appearance  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  New 
Testament  love.  But  in  reality  it  is  no  retribution  of  like  for 
like.  For,  according  to  the  prophet's  meaning,  to  be  ruled  by 
the  people  of  God  is  the  true  happiness  of  the  nations,  and  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  so  ruled  is  their  true  liberty.  At  the 
same  time,  the  form  in  which  the  promise  is  expressed  is  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  Old  Testament  times, 
and  from  an  Old  Testament  point  of  view,  there  was  no  other 
visible  manifestation  of  the  church  (ecclesid)  than  in  the  form  of 
a  nation.  This  national  form  of  the  church  has  been  broken  up 
under  the  New  Testament,  and  will  never  be  restored.  Israel, 
indeed,  will  be  restored  as  a  nation  ;  but  the  true  essence  of 
the  church,  which  is  raised  above  all  national  distinctions,  will 
never  return  to  those  worldly  limits  which  it  has  broken  through. 
And  the  fact  that  the  prophecy  moves  within  those  limits  here 
may  be  easily  explained,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  primarily  the 
deliverance  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  which  the  promise 
refers.  And  the  prophet  himself  was  unconscious  that  this 
captivity  would  be  followed  by  another. 

The  song  of  the  redeemed  is  a  song  concerning  the  fall  of 
the  king  of  Babel.  Vers.  3,  4a.  "  And  it  cometh  to  pass,  on  the 
day  that  Jehovah  giveth  thee  rest  from  thy  plague,  and  from  thy 
cares,  and  from  the  heavy  bondage  wherein  thou  wast  made  to 
serve,  that  thou  shalt  raise  such  a  song  of  triumph  concerning  the 
king  of  Babel,  and  say  J9     Instead  of  the  hiphil  hinniach  (to  let 
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down)  of  ver.  1,  we  have  here,  as  in  the  original  passage,  Deut. 
xxv.  19,  the  form  heniach,  which  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense 
of  quieting,  or  procuring  rest.  3¥*y  is  trouble  which  plagues 
(as  TW'is  trouble  which  oppresses),  and  rogez  restlessness  which 
wears  out  with  anxious  care  (Job  iii.  26,  cf.  Ezek.  xii.  18). 
The  assimilated  min  before  the  two  words  is  pronounced  mX, 
with  a  weak  reduplication,  instead  of  me,  as  elsewhere,  before 
n,  n,  and  even  before  "l  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  28  ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  16). 
In  the  relative  clause  ^"^V  "^N,  lp$  is  not  the  Hebrew  casus 
adverb,  answering  to  the  Latin  ablative  qua  servo  te  usi  sunt ; 
nor  do  ^  .  .  .  "lKte  belong  to  one  another  in  the  sense  of  quo,  as 
in  Deut.  xxi.  3,  qua  (vituld) ;  but  it  is  regarded  as  an  ace.  obj. 
according  to  Ex.  i.  14  and  Lev.  xxv.  39,  quon  { a  fait  servir,  as 
in  Num.  xxxii.  5,  quon  donne  la  terre  (Luzzatto).  When  de- 
livered from  such  a  yoke  of  bondage,  Israel  would  raise  a  mashal. 
According  to  its  primary  and  general  meaning,  mdshdl  signifies 
figurative  language,  and  hence  poetry  generally,  more  especially 
that  kind  of  proverbial  poetry  which  loves  the  emblematical,  and, 
in  fact,  any  artistic  composition  that  is  piquant  in  its  character ; 
so  that  the  idea  of  what  is  satirical  or  defiant  may  easily  be 
associated  with  it,  as  in  the  passage  before  us. 

The  words  are  addressed  to  the  Israel  of  the  future  in  the 
Israel  of  the  present,  as  in  ch.  xii.  1.  The  former  would  then 
sing,  and  say  as  follows.  Vers.  Ab-6.  "  How  hath  the  oppressor 
ceased  !  the  place  of  torture  ceased  !  Jehovah  hath  broken  the 
rod  of  the  wicked,  the  ruler  s  staff,  which  smote  nations  in  wrath 
with  strokes  without  ceasing,  subjugated  nations  wrathfully  with 
hunting  that  never  stays."  Not  one  of  the  early  translators  ever 
thought  of  deriving  the  hap.  leg.  madhebdh  from  the  Aramaean 
dehab(gold),  as Vitringa,  Aurivillius,  and  Rosennuiller  have  done. 
The  former  have  all  translated  the  word  as  if  it  were  marhebdh 
(haughty,  violent  treatment),  as  corrected  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Doederlein,  Knobel,  and  others.  But  we  may  arrive  at  the 
same  result  without  altering  a  single  letter,  if  we  take  2tn  as 
equivalent  to  ^n^,  3Vn?  to  melt  or  pine  away,  whether  we  go 
back  to  the  kal  or  v.o  the  hiphil  of  the  verb,  and  regard  the  Mem 
as  used  in  a  material  or  local  sense.  We  understand  it,  accord- 
ing to  madmenah  (dunghill)  in  ch.  xxv.  10,  as  denoting  the 
place  where  they  were  reduced  to  pining  away,  i.e.  as  applied 
to  Babylon  as  the  house  of  servitude  where  Israel  had  been 
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wearied  to  death.  The  tyrant's  sceptre,  mentioned  in  ver.  5,  is 
the  Chaldean  world-power  regarded  as  concentrated  in  the  king 
of  Babel  (cf.  shebtt  in  Num.  xxiv.  17).  This  tyrant's  sceptre 
smote  nations  with  incessant  blows  and  hunting:  maccath  is  con- 
strued with  macceh,  the  derivative  of  the  same  verb ;  and  mur- 
ddph,  a  hophal  noun  (as  in  ch.  viii.  23,  xxix.  3),  with  rodeh,  which 
is  kindred  in  meaning.  Doederlein's  conjecture  (mirdath),  which 
has  been  adopted  by  most  modern  commentators,  is  quite  unneces- 
sary. Unceasing  continuance  is  expressed  first  of  all  with  bilti, 
which  is  used  as  a  preposition,  and  followed  by  sdrdh,  a  parti- 
cipial noun  like  cdldh,  and  then  with  Uli,  which  is  construed  with 
the  finite  verb  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  20,  Job  xli.  18 ;  for  Vli  chdsdk 
is  an  attributive  clause  :  with  a  hunting  which  did  not  restrain 
itself,  did  not  stop,  and  therefore  did  not  spare.  Nor  is  it  only 
Israel  and  other  subjugated  nations  that  now  breathe  again. 
— Vers.  7,  8.  "  The  whole  earth  rests,  is  quiet :  they  break  forth 
into  singing.  Even  the  cypresses  rejoice  at  thee,  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  :  (  Since  thou  hast  gone  to  sleep,  no  one  will  come  up  to 
lay  the  axe  upon  us.'"  The  preterites  indicate  inchoatively  the 
circumstances  into  which  the  whole  earth  has  now  entered. 
The  omission  of  the  subject  in  the  case  of  pdtzchu  (they  break 
forth)  gives  the  greatest  generality  to  the  jubilant  utterances : 
pdtzach  rinndh  {erumpere  gaudio)  is  an  expression  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  Isaiah  alone  {e.g.  ch.  xliv.  23,  xlix.  13)  ;  and  it  is  a 
distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  prophet  to  bring  in  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  as  living  and  s'peaking  beings,  to  share  in  the  uni- 
versal joy  (cf.  ch.  lv.  12).  Jerome  supposes  the  trees  to  be 
figuratively  employed  here  for  the  "chiefs  of  the  nations"  (prin- 
cipes  gentium).  But  this  disposition  to  allegorize  not  only 
destroys  the  reality  of  the  contents,  but  the  spirit  of  the  poetry 
also.  Cypresses  and  cedars  rejoice  because  of  the  treatment 
which  they  received  from  the  Chaldean,  who  made  use  of  the 
almost  imperishable  wood  of  both  of  them  for  ornamental 
buildings,  for  his  siege  apparatus,  and  for  his  fleets,  and  even 
for  ordinary  ships, — as  Alexander,  for  example,  built  himself  a 
fleet  of  cypress-wood,  and  the  Syrian  vessels  had  masts  of  cedar. 
Of  the  old  cedars  of  Lebanon,  there  are  hardly  thirty  left  in 
the  principal  spot  where  they  formerly  grew.  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son (1843)  and  Hooker  the  botanist  (I860)  estimated  the  whole 
number  at  about  four  hundred ;  and  according  to  the  conclu- 
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sion  which  the  latter  drew  from  the  number  of  concentric  rings 
and  other  signs,  not  one  of  them  is  more  than  about  five  hun- 
dred years  old.1 

But  whilst  it  has  become  so  quiet  on  earth,  there  is  the 
most  violent  agitation  in  the  regions  below.  Ver.  9.  "  The  king- 
dom of  the  dead  below  is  all  in  uproar  on  account  of  thee1  to  meet 
thy  coming ;  it  stirreth  up  the  shades  for  thee,  all  the  he-goats  of 
the  earth  ;  it  raiseth  up  from  their  throne-seats  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations"  The  notion  of  Hades,  notwithstanding  the  mytho- 
logical character  which  it  had  assumed,  was  based  upon  the 
double  truth,  that  what  a  man  has  been,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  lived  on  this  side  the  grave,  are  not  obliterated  on 
the  other  side,  but  are  then  really  brought  to  light,  and  that 
there  is  an  immaterial  self-formation  of  the  soul,  in  which  all 
that  a  man  has  become  under  certain  divinely  appointed  circum- 
stances, by  his  own  self-determination,  is,  as  it  were,  reflected 
in  a  mirror,  and  that  in  a  permanent  form.  This  psychical 
image,  to  which  the  dead  body  bears  the  same  relation  as  the 
shattered  mould  to  a  cast,  is  the  shade-like  corporeality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hades,  in  which  they  appear  essentially  though 
spiritually  just  as  they  were  on  this  side  the  grave.  This  is 
the  deep  root  of  what  the  prophet  has  here  expressed  in  a 
poetical  form ;  for  it  is  really  a  mdshdl  that  he  has  interwoven 
with  his  prophecy  here.  All  Hades  is  overwhelmed  with  excite- 
ment and  wonder,  now  that  the  king  of  Babel,  that  invincible 
ruler  of  the  world,  who,  if  not  unexpected  altogether,  was  not 
expected  so  soon,  is  actually  approaching.  From  "nto  onwards, 
Sheol,  although  a  feminine,  might  be  the  subject ;  in  which  case 
the  verb  would  simply  have  reverted  from  the  feminine  to  the 
radical  masculine  form.  But  it  is  better  to  regard  the  subject 
as  neuter ;  a  nescio  quid,  a  nameless  power.  The  shades  are 
suddenly  siezed  with  astonishment,  more  especially  the  former 
leaders  (leading  goats  or  bell-wethers)  of  the  herds  of  nations, 
so  that,  from  sheer  amazement,  they  spring  up  from  their  seats. 

And  how  do  they  greet  this  lofty  new-comer?  Ver.  10. 
"  They  all  rise  up  and  say  to  thee,  Art  thou  also  made  weak 
like  us  f  art  thou  become  like  us  V  This  is  all  that  the  shades 
say  ;  what  follows  does  not  belong  to  them.  The  pual  chulldh 
(only  used  here),  "  to  be  made  sickly,  or  powerless,"  signifies  to 
1  See  Wilkinson's  paper  in  the  Atlicnzcum  (London,  Nov.  18G2). 
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be  transposed  into  the  condition  of  the  latter,  viz.  the  Bephaim 
(a  word  which  also  occurs  in  the  Phoenician  inscriptions,  from 
Nzn  —  nsn,  to  be  relaxed  or  weary),  since  the  life  of  the  shades 
is  only  a  shadow  of  life  (cf.  ecBcoXa,  clkikv?,  and  possibly  also 
kciii6vt6<;  is  Homer,  when  used  in  the  sense  of  those  who  are 
dying,  exhausted  and  prostrate  with  weakness).  And  in  Hades 
we  could  not  expect  anything  more  than  this  expression  of 
extreme  amazement.  For  why  should  they  receive  their  new 
comrade  with  contempt  or  scorn?  From  ver.  11  onwards,  the 
singers  of  the  mashal  take  up  the  song  again. — Ver.  11.  "  Thy 
pomp  is  cast  down  to  the  region  of  the  dead,  the  noise  of  thy 
harps  :  maggots  are  spread  under  thee,  and  they  that  cover  thee 
are  worms."  From  the  book  of  Daniel  we  learn  the  character 
of  the  Babylonian  music  ;  it  abounded  in  instruments,  some  of 
which  were  foreign.  Maggots  and  worms  (a  bitter  sarcasm) 
now  take  the  place  of  the  costly  artistic  Babylonian  rugs,  which 
once  formed  the  pillow  and  counterpane  of  the  distinguished 
corpse.  V&  might  be  a  third  pers.  hophal  (Ges.  §  71) ;  but  here, 
between  perfects,  it  is  a  third  pers.  pual,  like  yullad  in  ch.  ix.  5. 
Rimmdh,  which  is  preceded  by  the  verb  in  a  masculine  and  to 
a  certain  extent  an  indifferent  form  (Ges.  §  147,  a),  is  a  collec- 
tive name  for  small  worms,  in  any  mass  of  w7hich  the  individual 
is  lost  in  the  swarm.  The  passage  is  continued  with  T**  (on 
which,  as  a  catchword  of  the  mashal,  see  at  ch.  i.  21). — Ver.  12. 
"  How  art  thou  fallen  from  the  sky,  thou  star  of  light,  sun  of  the 
dawn,  hurled  down  to  the  earth,  thou  that  didst  throw  down 
nations  from  above?"  W^n  is  here  the  morning  star  (from  hdlal, 
to  shine,  resolved  from  hillel,  after  the  form  JKB,  Jer.  xiii.  10, 
*)V?.>  Ps.  cxix.  113,  or  rather  attaching  itself  as  a  third  class  to 
the  forms  '^T}9  tivy :  compare  the  Arabic  sairaf,  exchanger ; 
saikal,  sword-cleaner).  It  derives  its  name  in  other  ancient 
languages  also  from  its  striking  brilliancy,  and  is  here  called 
ben-shachar  (sun  of  the  dawn),  just  as  in  the  classical  mytho- 
logy it  is  called  son  of  Eos,  from  the  fact  that  it  rises  before 
the  sun,  and  swims  in  the  morning  light  as  if  that  were  the 
source  of  its  birth.1     Lucifer,  as  a  name  given  to  the  devil, 

1  It  is  singular,  however,  that  among  the  Semitic  nations  the  morning 
star  is  not  personified  as  a  male  (Hedsphoros  or  Phosphoros),  but  as  a 
female  (Astarte,  see  at  ch.  xvii.  8),  and  that  it  is  called  Naghali,  Ashtoreth, 
Zuhara,  but  never  by  a  name  derived  from  hdlal ;  whilst  the  moon  is  re- 
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was  derived  from  this  passage,  which  the  father^  (and  lately 
Stier)  interpreted,  without  any  warrant  whatever,  as  relating 
to  the  apostasy  and  punishment  of  the  angelic  leaders.  The 
appellation  is  a  perfectly  appropriate  one  for  the  king  of  Babel, 
on  account  of  the  early  date  of  the  Babylonian  culture,  which 
reached  back  as  far  as  the  grey  twilight  of  primeval  times,  and 
also  because  of  its  predominant  astrological  character.  The 
additional  epithet  cholesh  ral-goyim  is  founded  upon  the  idea 
of  the  influxus  siderum  :l  cholesh  signifies  "overthrowing"  or 
laying  down  (Ex.  xvii.  13),  and  with  *al,  "  bringing  defeat 
upon;"  whilst  the  Talmud  (b.  Sabbath  1496)  uses  it  in  the  sense 
of  projiciens  sortem,  and  thus  throws  light  upon  the  cholesh 
(=purah,  lot)  of  the  Mishnah.  A  retrospective  glance  is  now 
cast  at  the  self-deification  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  in  which  he 
was  the  antitype  of  the  devil  and  the  type  of  antichrist  (Dan. 
xi.  36 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  4),  and  which  had  met  with  its  reward. — 
Vers.  13-15.  "  And  thou,  thou  hast  said  in  thy  heart,  I  will 
ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God, 
and  sit  down  on  the  mount  of  the  assembly  of  gods  in  the  corner  of 
the  north.  I  will  ascend  to  the  heights  of  the  clouds,  I  will  make 
myself  like  the  Most  High.  Nevertheless,  thou  wilt  be  cast  down 
into  the  region  of  the  dead,  into  the  corner  of  the  pit."  An  anti- 
thetical circumstantial  clause  commences  with  veattah,  just  as  in 
ver.  19,  "  whilst  thou,"  or  "  whereas  thou."  The  har  hammoed 
(mount  of  assembly)  cannot  be  Zion,  as  is  assumed  by  Schegg 
and  others,  who  are  led  astray  by  the  parallel  in  Ps.  xlviii.  3, 
which  has  been  entirely  misunderstood,  and  has  no  bearing  upon 
this  passage  at  all.  Zion  was  neither  a  northern  point  of  the 
earth,  nor  was  it  situated  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem.  The 
prophet  makes  the  king  of  Babylon  speak  according  to  the 
general  notion  of  his  people,  who  had  not  the  seat  of  the  Deity 
in  the  midst  of  them,  as  the  Israelites  had,  but  who  placed  it 
on  the  summit  of  the  northern  mountains,  which  were  lost  in 

garded  as  a  male  deity  (Sin),  and  in  Arabic  Midi  signifies  the  new  moon 
(see  p.  145),  which  might  be  called  ben-shacar  (son  of  the  dawn),  from 
the  fact  that,  from  the  time  when  it  passes  out  of  the  invisibility  of  its 
first  phase,  it  is  seen  at  sunrise,  and  is  as  it  were  born  out  of  the  dawn. 

1  In  a  similar  manner,  the  sun-god  (San)  is  called  the  "  conqueror  of 
the  king's  enemies,1'  "  breaker  of  opposition,"  etc.,  on  the  early  Babylonian 
monuments  (see  G.  Rawlinson,  The  Five  Great  Monarchies,  i.  160). 
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the  c-Kuuls,  just  as  the  Hindoos  place  it  on  the  fabulous  moun- 
tains of  Kaildaaj  which  lie  towards  the  north  beyond  the 
Himalayas  (Lassen,  i.  34  sqq.).  DW£  (with  an  aspirated  3 
in  a  loosely  closed  syllable)  are  the  two  sides  into  which  a 
thing  parts,  the  two  legs  of  an  angle,  and  then  the  apex  at 
which  the  legs  separate.  And  so  here,  p£¥  ''rov  (with  an 
unaspirated  Caph  in  a  triply  closed  syllable)  is  the  uttermost 
extremity  of  the  north,  from  which  the  northern  mountains 
stretch  fork-like  into  the  land,  and  yarcethe-bor  the  interior 
of  the  pit  into  which  its  two  walls  slope,  and  from  which  it 
unfolds  or  widens.  All  the  foolhardy  purposes  of  the  Chal- 
dean are  finally  comprehended  in  this,  "  /  will  make  myself 
like  the  Most  High ;"  just  as  the  Assyrians,  according  to  Ctesias, 
and  the  Persians,  according  to  the  Persce  of  JEschylus,  really 
called  their  king  God,  and  the  Sassanidae  call  themselves  bag, 
Theos,  upon  coins  and  inscriptions  (^eddammeh  is  hithpael,  equi- 
valent to  \thdammeh,  with  the  usual  assimilation  of  the  prefor- 
mative  Tav:  Ges.  §  34,  2,  b).  By  the  ^  in  ver.  14,  the  high- 
flying pride  of  the  Chaldean  is  contrasted  with  his  punishment, 
which  hurls  him  down  into  the  lowTest  depths.  t\$,  which  wras 
originally  affirmative,  and  then  restrictive  (as  rak  was  originally 
restrictive  and  then  affirmative),  passes  over  here  into  an  adver- 
sative, just  as  in  Ps.  xlix.  16,  Job  xiii.  15  (a  change  seen  still 
more  frequently  in  j3tf ) :  nevertheless  thou  wilt  be  hurled  down  ; 
nothing  but  that  will  occur,  and  not  what  you  propose.  This 
prophetic  turad  is  language  that  neither  befits  the  inhabitants 
of  Hades,  wTho  greet  his  advent,  nor  the  Israel  singing  the 
mashal ;  but  the  Avords  of  Israel  have  imperceptibly  passed  into 
words  of  the  prophet,  wrho  still  sees  in  the  distance,  and  as  some- 
thing future,  what  the  mashal  commemorates  as  already  past. 

The  prophet  then  continues  in  the  language  of  prediction. 
Vers.  16,  17.  "  They  that  see  thee  look,  considering  thee,  look  at 
thee  thoughtfully  :  Is  this  the  man  that  set  the  earth  trembling, 
and  kingdoms  shaking  ?  that  made  the  ivorld  a  icilderness,  and. 
destroyed  its  cities,  and  did  not  release  its  prisoners  (to  their) 
homeV  The  scene  is  no  longer  in  Hades  (Knobel,  TJmbreit). 
Those  who  are  speaking  thus  have  no  longer  the  Chaldean 
before  them  as  a  mere  shade,  but  as  an  unburied  corpse  that 
has  fallen  into  corruption.  As  tebel  is  feminine,  the  suffixes  in 
ver.  17  must  refer,  according  to  a  constructio  ad  sensum,  to  the 
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world  as  changed  into  a  ivilderness  (midbdr).  Pdthach,  to  open, 
namely  locks  and  fetters  ;  here,  with  baithdh,  it  is  equivalent 
to  releasing  or  letting  go  (syn.  shillcach,  Jer.  1.  33).  By  the 
u prisoners"  the  Jewish  exiles  are  principally  intended;  and  it 
was  their  release  that  had  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  king 
of  Babylon. 

The  prophet,  whose  own  words  now  follow  the  words  of 
the  spectators,  proceeds  to  describe  the  state  in  which  the  tyrant 
lies,  and  which  calls  for  such  serious  reflections.  Vers.  18,  19. 
"All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  they  are  all  interred  in  honour,  every 
one  in  his  house  :  but  thou  art  cast  away  far  from  thy  sepulchre 
like  a  shoot  hurled  away,  clothed  with  slain,  with  those  pierced 
through  with  the  sioord,  those  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the 
pit;  like  a  carcase  trodden  under  feetV  Every  other  king  was 
laid  out  after  his  death  "  in  his  house"  (b'bethd),  i.e.  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  palace ;  but  the  Chaldean  lay  far  away 
from  the  sepulchre  that  was  apparently  intended  for  him.  The 
IP  in  T^pJ?  signifies  procul  ab,  as  in  Num.  xv.  24,  Prov.  xx.  3. 
He  lies  there  like  netzer  nitlidb,  i.e.  like  a  branch  torn  off  from 
the  tree,  that  has  withered  and  become  offensive,  or  rather  (as 
netzer  does  not  mean  a  branch,  but  a  shoot)  like  a  side-shoot 
that  has  been  cut  off  the  tree  and  thrown  away  with  disgust 
as  ugly,  useless,  and  only  a  hindrance  to  the  regular  growth  of 
the  tree  (possibly  also  an  excrescence)  ;  nitlidb  (cast  away)  is 
a  pregnant  expression,  signifying  "  cast  away  with  disgust." 
The  place  where  he  lies  is  the  field  of  battle.  A  vaticiniwn 
2?ost  eventum  would  be  expressed  differently  from  this,  as  Luz- 
zatto  has  correctly  observed.  For  what  Seder  '  Olam  says — 
namely,  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  corpse  was  taken  out  of  the 
grave  by  Evilmerodach,  or  as  Abravanel  relates  it,  by  the  Medo- 
Persian  conquerors — is  merely  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
passage  before  us,  and  would  lead  us  to  expect  n^^n  rather 
than  firwn.     It  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  so  far  as  the  truth 

T     ;    -     ;      T  7 

of  the  prophecy  is  concerned,  whether  it  was  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  or  of  that  second  Nebuchad- 
nezzar who  gave  himself  out  as  a  son  of  Nabonet,  and  tried 
to  restore  the  freedom  of  Babylon.  The  scene  which  passes 
before  the  mind  of  the  prophet  is  the  field  of  battle.  To  clear 
this  they  make  a  hole  and  throw  stones  (abne-bor,  stones  of  the 
pit)  on  the  top,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  shovel  in  the 
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earth  ;  but  the  king  of  Babylon  is  left  lying  there,  like  a 
carcase  that  is  trampled  under  foot,  and  deserves  nothing  better 
than  to  be  trampled  under  foot  {mubds,  part.  hoph.  of  bus, 
conculcare).  They  do  not  even  think  him  worth  throwing  into 
a  hole  along  with  the  rest  of  the  corpses. — Ver.  20.  "  Thou 
art  not  united  with  them  in  burial,  for  thou  hast  destroyed  thy 
land,  murdered  thy  people:  the  seed  of  evil-doers  will  not  be 
named  for  ever."  In  this  way  is  vengeance  taken  for  the 
tyrannical  manner  in  which  he  has  oppressed  and  exhausted  his 
land,  making  his  people  the  involuntary  instruments  of  his  thirst 
for  conquest,  and  sacrificing  them  as  victims  to  that  thirst. 
For  this  reason  he  does  not  meet  with  the  same  compassion  as 
those  who  have  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  his 
service.  And  it  is  not  only  all  over  for  ever  with  him,  but  it 
is  so  with  his  dynasty  also.  The  prophet,  the  messenger  of  the 
penal  justice  of  God,  and  the  mouthpiece  of  that  Omnipotence 
which  regulates  the  course  of  history,  commands  this. — Ver. 
21.  u  Prepare  a  slaughter-house  for  his  sons,  because  of  the  ini- 
quity of  their  fathers  !  They  shall  not  rise  and  conquer  lands, 
and  fill  the  face  of  the  earth  with  cities^  The  exhortation 
is  addressed  to  the  Medes,  if  the  prophet  had  any  particular 
persons  in  his  mind  at  all.  After  the  nocturnal  storming  of 
Babylon  by  the  Medes,  the  new  Babylonian  kingdom  and  royal 
house  which  had  been  established  by  Nabopolassar  vanished 
entirely  from  history.  The  last  shoot  of  the  royal  family 
of  Nabopolassar  was  slain  as  a  child  of  conspirators.  The 
second  Nebuchadnezzar  deceived  the  people  (as  Darius  says  in 
the  great  inscription  of  Behistan),  declaring,  "  I  am  Nabukud- 
rac  ara  the  son  of  Nabunita."  ?3  (used  poetically  for  ?K,  like 
^2  in  ch.  xiv.  6  for  &6)  expresses  a  negative  wish  (as  pen  does 
a  negative  intention)  :  Let  no  Babylonian  kingdom  ever  arise 
again  !  Hitzig  corrects  D*ny  into  D^y  (heaps  of  ruins),  Ewald 
into  DT")¥  (tyrants),  Knobel  into  D'jn,  and  Meier  into  D*iy, 
which  are  said  to  signify  conflicts,  whilst  Maurer  will  not  take 
D^V  in  the  sense  of  cities,  but  of  enemies.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  for  this  at  all.  Nimrod,  the  first  founder  of  a  Baby- 
lonio- Assyrian  kingdom,  built  cities  to  strengthen  his  monarchy. 
The  king  of  Asshur  built  cities  for  the  Medes,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  them  better  in  check.  And  it  is  to  this  building  of 
cities,  as  a  support  to  despotism,  that  the  prophet  here  refers. 
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Thus  far  the  prophet  has  spoken  in  the  name  of  God. 
But  the  prophecy  closes  with  a  word  of  God  Himself,  spoken 
through  the  prophet. — Vers.  22,  23.  "And  I  will  rise  up  against 
them,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  root  out  in  Babel  name  and 
remnant,  sprout  and  shoot,  saith  Jehovah.  And  make  it  the  pos- 
session of  hedgehogs  and  marshes  of  water,  and  sweep  it  away 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts"  "W£*J  DK> 
and  13?)  P?  are  two  pairs  of  alliterative  proverbial  words,  and 
are  used  to  signify  "the  whole,  without  exception"  (compare  the 
Arabic  expression  uKiesel  und Kies"  "flint  and  pebble,"  in  the 
sense  of  "  altogether :"  Noldecke,  Poesie  der  alten  Araber,  p. 
162).  Jehovah  rises  against  the  descendants  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  exterminates  Babylon  utterly,  root  and  branch. 
The  destructive  forces,  which  Babylon  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  control  by  raising  artificial  defences,  are  now  let  loose  ;  and 
the  Euphrates,  left  without  a  dam,  lays  the  whole  region  under 
water.  Hedgehogs  now  take,  the  place  of  men,  and  marshes 
the  place  of  palaces.  The  Icippod  occurs  in  ch.  xxxiv.  11  and 
Zeph.  ii.  14,  in  the  company  of  birds ;  but  according  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word  and  the  dialects,  it  denotes  the  hedgehog, 
which  possesses  the  power  of  rolling  itself  up  (LXX.  Zprjfiov 
cocne  KaToifcelv  e^/you?),  and  which,  although  it  can  neither  fly, 
nor  climb  with  any  peculiar  facility,  on  account  of  its  mode  of 
walking,  could  easily  get  upon  the  knob  of  a  pillar  that  had 
been  thrown  down  (Zeph.  ii.  14).  The  concluding  threat 
makes  the  mode  of  Babel's  origin  the  omen  of  its  end:  the 
city  of  ^p,  i.e.  Babylon,  which  had  been  built  for  the  most 
part  of  clay  or  brick-earth,  would  be  strangely  swept  away. 
The  pilpel  NtDKtD  (or  NBND;  as  Kimchi  conjugates  it  in  Michlol 
150a&,  and  in  accordance  with  which  some  codices  and  early 
editions  read  PWNDKID1)  with  double  zere)  belongs  to  the  cognate 
root  which  is  mentioned  at  Ps.  xlii.  5,  with  an  opening  i,  d,  D 
(cf.  ch.  xxvii.  8),  and  which  signifies  to  drive  or  thrust  away. 
NtDNDD  is  that  with  which  anything  is  driven  out  or  swept  away, 
viz.  a  broom.  Jehovah  treats  Babylon  as  rubbish,  and  sweeps 
it  away,  destruction  (Iiashmed:  an  inf.  absol.  used  as  a  substan- 
tive) serving  Him  as  a  broom. 

There  now  follows,  apparently  out  of  all  connection,  another 
prophecy  against  Asshur.  It  is  introduced  here  quite  abruptly, 
like  a  fragment ;  and  it  is  an  enigma  how  it  got  here,  and  what 
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it  moans  here,  though  not  an  enigma  without  solution.  This 
short  Assyrian  passage  reads  as  follows.  Vers.  24-27.  "  Jehovah 
of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely  as  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it 
come  to  pass ;  and  as  J  have  purposed,  that  takes  place;  to  break 
Asshur  to  pieces  in  my  land,  and  upon  my  mountain  will  I  tread 
him  underfoot:  then  his  yoke  departs  from  them,  and  his  burden 
will  depart  from  their  neck.  This  is  the  purpose  that  is  purposed 
over  the  whole  earth ;  and  this  the  hand  that  is  stretched  out  over 
all  nations.  For  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  purposed,  and  who  coidd 
bring  it  to  nought?  And  His  hand  that  is  stretched  out,  who 
can  turn  it  back?"  It  is  evidently  a  totally  different  judicial 
catastrophe  which  is  predicted  here,  inasmuch  as  the  world- 
power  upon  which  it  falls  is  not  called  Babel  or  Chasdim,  but 
Asshur,  which  cannot  possibly  be  taken  as  a  name  for  Babylon 
(Abravanel,  Lowth,  etc.).  Babylon  is  destroyed  by  the  Medes, 
whereas  Asshur  falls  to  ruin  in  the  mountain-land  of  Jehovah, 
which  it  is  seeking  to  subjugate, — a  prediction  which  was  lite- 
rally fulfilled.  And  only  when  this  had  taken  place  did  a 
fitting  occasion  present  itself  for  a  prophecy  against  Babel,  the 
heiress  of  the  ruined  Assyrian  power.  Consequently  the  two 
prophecies  against  Babel  and  Asshur  form  a  hysteron-proteron 
as  they  stand  here.  The  thought  which  occasioned  this  arrange- 
ment, and  which  it  is  intended  to  set  forth,  is  expressed  by 
Jeremiah  in  Jer.  1.  18,  19,  "Behold,  I  will  punish  the  king  of 
Babylon  and  his  land,  as  I  have  punished  the  king  of  Assyria." 
The  one  event  was  a  pledge  of  the  other.  At  a  time  when  the 
prophecy  against  Assyria  had  actually  been  fulfilled,  the  prophet 
attached  it  to  the  still  unfulfilled  prophecy  against  Babylon,  to 
give  a  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter.  This  was  the 
pedestal  upon  which  the  Massdh  Babel  was  raised.  And  it  was 
doubly  suited  for  this,  on  account  of  its  purely  epilogical  tone 
from  ver.  26  onwards* 


THE  ORACLE  CONCERNING  PHILISTIA. — CHAP.  XIV.  28-32. 

Among  the  punishments  enumerated  in  2  Ohron.  xxviii. 
5-21  as  falling  upon  king  Ahaz,  we  find  the  following,  viz. 
that  the  Philistines  invaded  the  low  country  (shephelah)  and 
the  south  land  (negeb),  took  several  cities,  six  of  which  arc 
mentioned  by  name,  and  settled  there.     This  offensive  move- 
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ment  of  the  Philistines  against  the  government  of  Judaea  was 
probably  occasioned  either  by  the  oppression  of  Judah  on  the 
part  of  Syria  and  Ephrairo,  or  by  the  permanent  crippling  of 
Jndah  through  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war.  In  either  case,  the 
fact  itself  is  quite  sufficient  to  throw  light  upon  the  threatening 
prophecy  which  follows. 

This  is  one  of  the  prophecies  the  date  of  wThich  is  fixed  in 
ver.  28.  "  In  the  year  of  the  death  of  king  Ahaz  the  following 
oracle  ivas  uttered"  "  The  year  of  the  death  of  king  Ahaz  ' 
was  (as  in  ch.  vi.  1)  the  year  in  which  the  death  of  Ahaz  was 
to  take  place.  In  that  year  the  Philistines  still  remained  in 
those  possessions,  their  hold  of  which  was  so  shameful  to  Judah, 
and  had  not  yet  met  with  any  humiliating  retribution.  But 
this  year  was  the  turning-point ;  for  Hezekiah,  the  successor  of 
Ahaz,  not  only  recovered  the  cities  that  they  had  taken,  but 
thoroughly  defeated  them  in  their  own  land  (2  Kings  xviii.  8). 

It  was  therefore  in  a  most  eventful  and  decisive  year  that 
Isaiah  began  to  prophesy  as  follows.  Ver.  29.  "  Rejoice  not  so 
fully,  0  Philistia,  that  the  rod  which  smote  thee  is  broken  to  pieces; 
for  out  of  the  serpents  root  comes  forth  a  basilisk,  and  its  fruit  is 
a  flying  dragon"  Shebet  maccek,  "  the  rod  which  smote  thee  " 
(not  "  of  him  that  smote  thee,"  which  is  not  so  appropriate),  is 
the  Davidic  sceptre,  which  had  formerly  kept  the  Philistines  in 
subjection  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  again  in  more  recent 
times  since  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  This  sceptre  was  now  broken 
to  pieces,  for  the  Davidic  kingdom  had  been  brought  down  by 
the  Syro-Epraimitish  war,  and  had  not  been  able  to  recover 
itself ;  and  so  far  as  its  power  over  the  surrounding  nations  was 
concerned,  it  had  completely  fallen  to  pieces.  Philistia  was 
thoroughly  filled  with  joy  in  consequence,  but  this  joy  was  all 
over  now.  The  power  from  which  Philistia  had  escaped  was  a 
common  snake  (ndchdsh),  which  had  been  either  cut  to  pieces, 
or  had  died  out  down  to  the  very  roots.  But  out  of  this  root, 
i.e.  out  of  the  house  of  David,  which  had  been  reduced  to  the 
humble  condition  of  its  tribal  house,  there  was  coming  forth  a 
zepha,  a  basilisk  (regulus,  as  Jerome  and  other  early  translators 
render  it :  see  at  ch.  xi.  8) ;  and  this  basilisk,  which  is  dangerous 
and  even  fatal  in  itself,  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  maturity, 
would  bring  forth  a  winged  dragon  as  its  fruit.  The  basilisk 
is  Hezekiah,  and  the  flying  dragon  is  the  Messiah  (this  is  the 
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explanation  given  by  the  Targum)  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  former  is  the  Davidic  government  of  the  immediate  future, 
the  latter  the  Davidic  government  of  the  ultimate  future.  The 
figure  may  appear  an  inappropriate  one,  because  the  serpent  is 
a  symbol  of  evil ;  but  it  is  not  a  symbol  of  evil  only,  but  of  a 
mrse  also,  and  a  curse  is  the  energetic  expression  of  the  penal 
justice  of  God.  And  it  is  as  the  executor  of  such  a  curse  in 
the  form  of  a  judgment  of  God  upon  Philistia  that  the  Davidic 
king  is  here  described  in  a  threefold  climax  as  a  snake  or  serpent. 
The  selection  of  this  figure  may  possibly  have  also  been  sug- 
gested by  Gen.  xlix.  17 ;  for  the  saying  of  Jacob  concerning 
Dan  was  fulfilled  in  Samson,  the  sworn  foe  of  the  Philistines. 

The  coming  Davidic  king  is  peace  for  Israel,  but  for  Phi- 
listia death.  Ver.  30.  "  And  the  poorest  of  the  poor  ivill  feed, 
and  needy  ones  lie  down  in  peace ;  and  I  kill  thy  root  through 
hunger,  and  he  slays  thy  remnant"  "  The  poorest  of  the  poor :" 
b'core  dallim  is  an  intensified  expression  for  l/ne  dallim,  the 
latter  signifying  such  as  belong  to  the  family  of  the  poor,  the 
former  (cf.  Job  xviii.  13,  mors  dirissima)  such  as  hold  'the 
foremost  rank  in  such  a  family, — a  description  of  Israel,  which, 
although  at  present  deeply,  very  deeply,  repressed  and  threat- 
ened on  every  side,  would  then  enjoy  its  land  in  quietness  and 
peace  (Zeph.  iii.  12,  13).  In  this  sense  yni  is  used  absolutely; 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  Hup f eld's  conjecture  (Ps.  ii.  258), 
that  we  should  read  ^23  (in  my  pastures).  Israel  rises  again, 
but  Philistia  perishes  even  to  a  root  and  remnant ;  and  the  latter 
again  falls  a  victim  on  the  one  hand  to  the  judgment  of  God 
(famine),  and  on  the  other  to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
house  of  David.  The  change  of  persons  in  ver.  305  is  no 
synallage ;  but  the  subject  to  yahdrog  (slays)  is  the  basilisk,  the 
father  of  the  flying  dragon.  The  first  strophe  of  the  massah 
terminates  here.  It  consists  of  eight  lines,  each  of  the  two 
Masoretic  verses  (29,  30)  containing  four  clauses. 

The  massah  consists  of  two  strophes.  The  first  threatens 
judgment  from  Judah,  and  the  second — of  seven  lines — threatens 
judgment  from  Asshur.  Ver.  31.  "Howl,  0  gate!  cry,  0  city  I 
0  Philistia,  thou  must  melt  entirely  away ;  for  from  the  north 
cometh  smoke,  and  there  is  no  isolated  one  among  his  hosts" 
"W,  which  is  a  masculine  everywhere  else,  is  construed  here  as 
a  feminine,  possibly  in  order  that  the  two  imperfects  may  hat- 
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monize ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  recommend  Luzzatto's  sugges- 
tion, that  njfip  should  be  taken  as  an  accusative.  The  strong 
gates  of  the  Philistian  cities  (Ashdod  and  Gaza),  of  world-wide 
renown,  and  the  cities  themselves,  shall  lift  up  a  cry  of  anguish  ; 
and  Philistia,  which  has  hitherto  been  full  of  joy,  shall  melt 
away  in  the  heat  of  alarm  (ch.  xiii.  7,  ?idmdgJ  inf.  abs.  niph. ; 
on  the  form  itself,  compare  ch.  lix.  13)  :  for  from  the  north 
there  comes  a  singing  and  burning  fire,  which  proclaims  its 
coming  afar  off  by  the  smoke  which  it  produces ;  in  other 
words,  an  all-destroying  army,  out  of  whose  ranks  not  one  falls 
away  from  weariness  or  self-will  (cf.  ch.  v.  27),  that  is  to  say, 
an  army  without  a  gap,  animated  throughout  with  one  common 
desire.  ("W^,  after  the  form  2C>iD,  the  mass  of  people  assembled 
at  an  appointed  place,  or  nufed,  Josh.  viii.  14,  1  Sam.  xx.  35, 
and  for  an  appointed  end.) 

To  understand  ver.  32,  which  follows  here,  nothing  more  is 
needed  than  a  few  simple  parenthetical  thoughts,  which  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves.  This  one  desire  was  the  thirst  for 
conquest,  and  such  a  desire  could  not  possibly  have  only  the 
small  strip  of  Philistian  coast  for  its  object ;  but  the  conquest  of 
this  was  intended  as  the  means  of  securing  possession  of  other 
countries  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The  question 
arose,  therefore,  How  would  Judah  fare  with  the  fire  which  was 
rolling  towards  it  from  the  north  f  For  the  very  fact  that  the 
prophet  of  Judah  was  threatening  Philistia  with  this  fire,  pre- 
supposed that  Judah  itself  would  not  be  consumed  by  it. 

And  this  is  just  what  is  expressed  in  ver.  32  :  "  And  what 
answer  do  the  messengers  of  the  nations  bring  ?  That  Jehovah 
hath  founded  Zion,  and  that  the  afflicted  of  His  people  are  hidden 
therein."  "  The  messengers  of  the  nations "  (mal'ace  goi)  : 
goi  is  to  be  taken  in  a  distributive  sense,  and  the  messengers  to 
be  regarded  either  as  individuals  who  have  escaped  from  the 
Assyrian  army,  which  was  formed  of  contingents  from  many 
nations,  or  else  (as  we  should  expect  petite  in  that  case,  instead 
of  mar  ace)  messengers  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who 
were  sent  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Assyrian  army  had  perished 
in  front  of  the  city,  to  ascertain  how  the  latter  had  fared.  And 
they  all  reply  as  if  with  one  mouth  (yaaneh) :  Zion  has  stood 
unshaken,  protected  by  its  God ;  and  the  people  of  this  God,  the 
poor  and  despised  congregation  of  Jehovah  (cf.  Zech.  xi.  7), 
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arc,  and  know  that  they  arc,  concealed  in  Zion.  The  prophecy 
is  intentionally  oracular.  Prophecy  does  not  adopt  the  same 
tone  to  the  nations  as  to  Israel.  Its  language  to  the  former  is 
dictatorlally  brief,  elevated  with  strong  self-consciousness,  ex- 
pressed in  lofty  poetic  strains,  and  variously  coloured,  according 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  nation  to  which  the  oracle  refers.  The 
following  prophecy  relating  to  Moab  shows  us  very  clearly,  that 
in  the  prophet's  view  the  judgment  executed  by  Asshur  upon 
Philistia  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  subjugation  of  Philistia 
by  the  sceptre  of  David.  By  the  wreck  of  the  Assyrian  world- 
power  upon  Jerusalem,  the  house  of  David  would  recover  its  old 
supremacy  over  the  nations  round  about.  And  this  really  was 
the  case.  But  the  fulfilment  was  not  exhaustive.  Jeremiah 
therefore  took  up  the  prophecy  of  his  predecessor  again  at  the 
time  of  the  Chaldean  judgment  upon  the  nations  (Jer.  xlvii.), 
but  only  the  second  strophe.  The  Messianic  element  of  the 
first  was  continued  by  Zechariah  (Zech.  ix.). 

THE  ORACLE  CONCERNING  MOAB. — CHAR.  XV.  XVl. 

So  far  as  the  surrounding  nations  were  concerned,  the 
monarchy  of  Israel  commenced  with  victory  and  glory.  Saul 
punished  them  all  severely  for  their  previous  offences  against 
Israel  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47),  and  the  Moabites  along  with'  the  rest. 
The  latter  were  completely  subdued  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2). 
After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  northern  kingdom  took 
possession  of  Moab.  The  Moabites  paid  tribute  from  their 
flocks  to  Samaria.  But  when  Ahab  died,  Mesha  the  king  of 
Moab  refused  this  tribute  (2  Kings  i.  1,  iii.  4  sqq.).  Ahaziah 
of  Israel  let  this  refusal  pass.  In  the  meantime,  the  Moabites 
formed  an  alliance  with  other  nations,  and  invaded  Judah.  But 
the  allies  destroyed  one  another,  and  Jehoshaphat  celebrated  in 
the  valley  of  Berachah  the  victory  which  he  had  gained  without 
a,  battle,  and  which  is  commemorated  in  several  psalms.  And 
when  Jehoram  the  king  of  Israel  attempted  to  subjugate  Moab 
again,  Jehoshaphat  made  common  cause  with  him.  And  the 
Moabites  were  defeated ;  but  the  fortress,  the  Moabitish  Kir, 
which  was  situated  upon  a  steep  and  lofty  chalk  rock,  remained 
standing  still.  The  interminable  contests  of  the  northern 
kingdom  with  the  Syrians  rendered  it  quite  impossible  to  main- 
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tain  either  Moab  itself,  or  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  in 
general.  During  the  reign  of  Jehu,  the  latter,  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth,  even  as  far  south  as  the  Arnon,  was  taken  by  the 
Syrians  (2  Kings  x.  32,  33).  The  tribes  that  were  now  no 
longer  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  oppressed  the  Israelitish 
population,  and  avenged  upon  the  crippled  kingdom  the  loss  of 
their  independence.  Jeroboam  n.,  as  the  prophet  Jonah  had 
foretold  (2  Kings  xiv.  25),  was  the  first  to  reconquer  the  terri- 
tory of  Israel  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  not  indeed 
expressly  stated  that  he  subjugated  Moab  again;  but  as  Moabitish 
bands  had  disturbed  even  the  country  on  this  side  under  his 
predecessor  Joash  (2  Kings  xiii.  20),  it  may  be  supposed  that 
he  also  attempted  to  keep  Moab  within  bounds.  If  the 
Moabites,  as  is  very  probable,  had  extended  their  territory 
northwards  beyond  the  Arnon,  the  war  with  Moab  was  inevi- 
table. Moreover,  under  Jeroboam  n.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Uzziah-Jotham  on  the  other,  wTe  read  nothing  about  the 
Moabites  rising ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  notices  as  those 
contained  in  1  Chron.  v.  17  and  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  show  that 
they  kept  themselves  quiet.  But  the  application  made  by  Ahaz 
to  Assyria  called  up  the  hostility  of  Moab  and  the  neighbouring 
nations  again.  Tiglath-pileser  repeated  what  the  Syrians  had 
done  before.  He  took  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
land  on  this  side,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  on  the  other  side, 
and  depopulated  them.  This  furnished  an  opportunity  for  the 
Moabites  to  re-establish  themselves  in  their  original  settlements 
to  the  north  of  the  Arnon.  And  this  was  how  it  stood  at  the 
time  when  Isaiah  prophesied.  The  calamity  which  befel  them 
came  from  the  north,  and  therefore  fell  chiefly  and  primarily 
upon  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Arnon,  which  the  Moabites 
had  taken  possession  of  but  a  short  time  before,  after  it  had 
been  peopled  for  a  long  time  fey  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 
There  is  no  Other  prophecy  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  in  which 
the  heart  of  the  prophet  is  so  painfully  affected  by  what  his 
mind  sees,  and  his  mouth  is  obliged  to  prophesy.  All  that  he 
predicts  evokes  his  deepest  sympathy,  just  as  if  he  himself 
belonged  to  the  unfortunate  nation  to  which  he  is  called  to  be 
a  messenger  of  woe.  He  commences  with  an  utterance  of 
amazement.  Ver.  1.  "  Oracle  concerning  Moab!  for  in  anight 
1 Ar-Moab  is  laid  icaste,  destroyed ;  for  in  a  night  Kir-Moab  is 
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Li  id  waste,  destroyed.''  The  ci  (for)  is  explanatory  in  both 
instances,  and  not  simply  affirmative,  or,  as  Knobel  maintains, 
recitative,  and  therefore  unmeaning.  The  prophet  justifies 
the  peculiar  heading  to  his  prophecy  from  the  horrible  vision 
given  him  to  see,  and  takes  us  at  once  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  vision,  as  in  ch.  xvii.  1,  xxiii.  1.  'Ar  Moab  (in  which  'Ar 
is  Moabitish  for  'Ir ;  cf.  Jer.  xlix.  3,  where  we  find  '  Ai  written 
instead  of  'Ar,  which  we  should  naturally  expect)  is  the  name 
of  the  capital  of  Moab  (Grecized,  Arcopolis),  which  was  situated 
to  the  south  of  the  Arnon,  at  present  a  large  field  of  ruins,  with 
a  village  of  the  name  of  Babba.  Kir  Moab  (in  which  Kir 
is  the  Moabitish  for  Kir  yah)  was  the  chief  fortress  of  Moab, 
which  was  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Ar,  the  present  Kerek, 
where  there  is  still  a  town  with  a  fortification  upon  a  rock, 
which  can  be  seen  from  Jerusalem  with  a  telescope  on  a  clear 
day,  and  forms  so  thoroughly  one  mass  with  the  rock,  that  in 
1834,  when  Ibrahim  Pasha  resolved  to  pull  it  down,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  project.  The  identity  of  Kir  and 
Kereh  is  unquestionable,  but  that  of  Ar  and  Rabba  has  been 
disputed  ;  and  on  the  ground  of  Num.  xxii.  36,  where  it  seems 
to  be  placed  nearer  the  Arnon,  it  has  been  transposed  to  the 
ruins  on  the  pasture  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lejum  and 
Mujih  (=  "  the  city  that  is  by  the  river  "  in  Deut.  ii.  36  and 
Josh.  xiii.  9, 16 :  see  Com.  on  Num.  xxi.  15), — a  conjecture  which 
has  this  against  it,  that  the  name  Areopolis,  which  has  been 
formed  from  Ar,  is  attached  to  the  "  metropolis  civitas  Ar" 
which  was  called  Rabba  as  the  metropolis,  and  of  which  Jerome 
relates  (on  the  passage  before  us),  as  an  event  associated  with 
his  own  childhood,  that  it  was  then  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
(probably  in  342).  The  two  names  of  the  cities  are  ased  as 
masculine  here,  like  Dammese/c  in  ch.  xvii.  1,  and  Tzor  in  ch. 
xxiii.  1,  though  it  cannot  therefore  be  said,  as  at  Mic.  v.  1, 
that  the  city  stands  for  the  inhabitants  (Ges.  Lehrgcbaude,  p. 
469).  "In  a  night"  (W?  absolute,  as  in  ch.  xxi.  11,  not  con- 
struct, which  would  give  an  illogical  assertion,  as  shuddad  and 
nidmdh  are  almost  coincident,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned) 
the  two  pillars  of  the  strength  of  Moab  are  overthrown.  In 
the  space  of  a  night,  and  therefore  very  suddenly  (ch.  xvii.  14), 
Moab  is  destroyed.  The  prophet  repeats  twice  what  it  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  say  once,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
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condemned  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  awful  spectacle  (on 
the  asyndeton,  see  at  ch.  xxxiii.  9  ;  and  on  the  anadiplosis, 
ver.  8,  ch.  viii.  9,  xxi.  11,  xvii.  12,  13).  His  first  sensation  is 
that  of  horror. 

But  just  as  horror,  when  once  it  begins  to  reflect,  is  dissolved 
in  tears,  the  thunder-claps  in  ver.  1  are  followed  by  universal 
weeping  and  lamentation.  Vers.  2-4.  "  They  go  up  to  the 
temple-house  and  Dibon,  up  to  the  heights  to  iceep :  upon  Nebo 
and  upon  Medebah  of  Moab  there  is  weeping  :  on  all  heads  bald- 
ness, every  beard  is  mutilated.  In  the  markets  of  Moab  they  gird 
themselves  with  sackcloth;  on  the  roofs  of  the  land,  and  in  its 
streets,  everything  wails,  melting  into  tears.  Heshbon  cries,  and 
'Eldle ;  even  to  Jahaz  they  hear  their  howling ;  even  the  armed 
men  of  Moab  break  out  into  mourning  thereat ;  its  soul  trembles 
ivithin  it."  The  people  (the  subject  to  n?y)  ascend  the  mountain 
with  the  temple  of  Chemosh,  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  land. 
This  temple  is  called  hab-baith,  though  not  that  there  was  a 
Moabitish  town  or  village  with  some  such  name  as  Beth-Dib- 
lathaim  (Jer.  xlviii.  22),  as  Knobel  supposes.  Dibon,  which 
lay  above  the  Arnon  (Wady  Mujib),  like  all  the  places  men- 
tioned in  vers.  2-4,  at  present  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  short  hour 
to  the  north  of  the  central  Arnon,  in  the  splendid  plain  of  el- 
Chura,  had  consecrated  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  (cf.  Josh, 
xiii.  17 ;  Num.  xxii.  41),  and  therefore  would  turn  to  them. 
Moab  mourns  upon  Nebo  and  Medebah ;  ?yV.,  for  which  we 
find  W*5i  in  ch.  lii.  5,  is  written  intentionally  for  a  double  pre- 
formative,  instead  of  Py1*  (compare  the  similar  forms  in  Job 
xxiv.  21,  Ps.  cxxxviii.  6,  and  Ges.  §  70,  Anm.).  ?V  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  local  sense,  as  Hendewerk,  Drechsler,  and  Knobel 
have  rendered  it.  For  Nebo  was  probably  a  place  situated 
upon  a  height  on  the  mountain  of  that  name,  towards  the  south- 
east of  Heshbon  (the  ruins  of  Nabo,  Nabau,  mentioned  in  the 
Onom.)  ;  and  Medebah  (still  a  heap  of  ruins  bearing  the  same 
name)  stood  upon  a  round  hill  about  two  hours  to  the  south- 
east of  Heshbon.  According  to  Jerome,  there  was  an  image  of 
Chemosh  in  Nebo ;  and  among  the  ruins  of  Madeba,  Seetzen 
discovered  the  foundations  of  a  strange  temple.  There  fol- 
lows here  a  description  of  the  expressions  of  pain.  Instead  of 
the  usual  V&&)9  we  read  V^Ni  here.  And  instead  of  gedudh 
(abscissce),  Jeremiah   (xlviii.  37)  has,  according  to  his  usual 
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style,  gerudh  (decurtata*),  with  the  simple  alteration  of  a  single 
letter.1     All  runs  down  with  weeping  (culloh,  written  as  in  ch. 
\vi.  7  ;  in  ch.  ix.  8,  16,  we  have  cullo  instead).     In  other  cases 
it  is  the  eyes  that  are  said  to  run  down  in  tears,  streams,  or 
water-brooks  ;  but  here,  by  a  still  bolder  metonymy,  the  whole 
man  is  said  to  flow  down  to  the  ground,  as  if  melting  in  a  stream 
of  tears.      ITeshbon  and   Elale  are  still  visible  in  their  ruins, 
which  lie  only  half  an  hour  apart  upon  their  separate  hills,  and 
are  still  called  by  the  names  Husban  and  el-AL     They  were 
both  situated  upon  hills  which  commanded  an  extensive  pro- 
spect.    And  there  the  cry  of  woe  created  an  echo  which  was 
audible  as  far  as  Jaliaz  (Jahza),  the  city  where  the  king  of 
lleshbon  offered  battle  to  Israel  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Deut. 
ii.   32).     The  general  mourning  was  so  great,  that  even  the 
armed  men,  i.e.  the  heroes  (Jer.  xlviii.  41)  of  Moab,  were 
seized  with  despair,  and  cried  out  in  their  anguish  (the  same 
figure  as  in  ch.  xxxiii.  7).    i? 'P,  thereat,  namely  on  account  of 
this  universal  lamentation.     Thus  the  lamentation  was  univer- 
sal, without  exception.     Naphsho  (his  soul)  refers  to  Moab  as  a 
whole  nation.     The  soul  of  Moab  trembles  in  all  the  limbs  of 
the  national  body  ;   HJTJJ  (forming  a  play  upon  the  sound  with 
W"!)),  an  Arabic  word,  and  in  Wy  a  Hebrew  word  also,  signifies 
tremere,  hue  illuc  agitari, — an  explanation  which  Ave  prefer,  with 
Rosenmuller  and  Gesenius,  to  the  idea  that  JH*  is  a  secondary 
verb  to  Wn,  fut.  jn\     v  is  an  ethical  dative  (as  in  Ps.  cxx.  6 
and  exxiii.  4),  throwing  the  action  or  the  pathos  inwardly  (see 
Psychology,  p.  152).     The  heart  of  the  prophet  participates 
in  this  pain  with  which  Moab  is  agitated  throughout ;  for,  as 
Rashi  observes,  it  is  just  in  this  that  the  prophets  of  Israel 
were  distinguished  from  heathen  prophets,  such  as  Balaam  for 
example,  viz.  that  the  calamities  which  they  announced  to  the 
nations  went  to  their  own  heart  (compare  ch.  xxi.  3,  4,  with 
ch.  xxii.  4). 

The  difficult  words  in  which  the  prophet  expresses  this 
sympathy  we  render  as  follows  :  Ver  5a.  "  My  heart,  toivards 
Moab  it  crieth  out ;  its  bolts  reached  to  Zoar,  the  three-year-old 

1  At  the  same  time,  the  Masora  on  this  passage  before  us  is  for  geruah 
with  Resh,  and  we  also  find  this  reading  in  Nissel,  Clodius,  Jablonsky,  and 
in  earlier  editions;  whilst  Sonc.  1486,  Ven.  1521,  and  others,  have  gedudk, 
with  Daleth. 
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heifer"  The  Lamed  in  TMoab  is  the  same  both  here  and  in 
ch.  xvi.  11  as  in  ch.  xiv.  8,  9,  viz.  u  turned  toward  Moab." 
Moab,  which  was  masculine  in  ver.  4,  is  feminine  here.  We 
may  infer  from  this  that  "WVHJJ  ^fT"!?  is  a  statement  which 
concerns  Moab  as  a  land.  Now,  berichim  signifies  the  bolts  in 
every  other  passage  in  which  it  occurs ;  and  it  is  possible  to 
speak  of  the  bolts  of  a  land  with  just  as  much  propriety  as  in 
Lam.  ii.  9  and  Jer.  li.  30  (cf.  Jonah  ii.  7)  of  the  bolts  of  a 
city.  And  the  statement  that  the  bolts  of  this  land  went  to 
Zoar  is  also  a  very  appropriate  one,  for  Kir  Moab  and  Zoar 
formed  the  southern  fortified  girdle  of  the  land ;  and  Zoar,  on 
the  south-western  tongue  of  land  which  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
was  the  uttermost  fortress  of  Moab,  looking  over  towards  Judah; 
and  in  its  depressed  situation  below  the  level  of  the  sea  it 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  opposite  pole  of  Kir  Moab,  the  highest 
point  in  the  high  land  itself.  Hence  we  agree  with  Jerome, 
who  adopts  the  rendering  vectes  ejus  usque  ad  Segor,  whereas 
all  the  modern  translators  have  taken  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
fugitives,  'Eglath  sliHishiyydh,  which  Rosenmuller,  Knobel, 
Drechsler,  Meier,  and  others  have  taken  quite  unnecessarily  as 
a  proper  name,  is  either  in  apposition  to  Zoar  or  to  Moab.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  a  distinguishing  epithet.  An  ox  of  the 
three  years,  or  more  literally  of  the  third  year  (cf .  mfshidlesheth, 
Gen.  xv.  9),  i.e.  a  three-year-old  ox,  is  one  that  is  still  in  all  the 
freshness  and  fulness  of  its  strength,  and  that  has  not  yet  been 
exhausted  by  the  length  of  time  that  it  has  worn  the  yoke. 
The  application  of  the  term  to  the  Moabitish  nation  is  favoured 
by  Jer.  xlvi.  20,  where  Egypt  is  called  u  a  very  fair  heifer  " 
(egldh  yepheh-phiyydh),  whilst  Babylon  is  called  the  same  in 
Jer.  1.  11  (cf.  Hos.  iv.  16,  x.  11).  And  in  the  sa<me  way, 
according  to  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Targum,  and  Gesenius,  Moab 
is  called  juvenca  tertii  anni,  h.  e.  indomita  jugoqae  non  assueta, 
as  a  nation  that  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  if  it  had 
hitherto  borne  the  yoke,  had  always  shaken  it  off  again.  Bi\t 
the  application  of  it  to  Zoar  is  favoured  (1)  by  Jer.  xlviii.  34, 
where  this  epithet  is  applied  to  another  Moabitish  city  ;  (2)  by 
the  accentuation  ;  and  (3)  by  the  fact  that  in  the  other  case  we 
should  expect  berlchdh  (the  three-year-old  heifer,  i.e.  Moab,  is  a 
fugitive  to  Zoar :  vid.  Luzzatto).  Thus  Zoar,  the  fine,  strong, 
and  hitherto  unconquered  city,  is  now  the  destination  of  the 
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wildest  flight  before  the  foe  that  is  coming  from  the  north.  A 
blow  has  fallen  upon  Moab,  that  is  more  terrible  than  any  that 
has  preceded  it. 

In  a  few  co-ordinate  clauses  the  prophet  now  sets  before  us 
the  several  scenes  of  mourning  and  desolation.  Vers.  5b,  6. 
"For  the  mountain  slope  of  Luhith  they  ascend  with  weeping ; 
for  on  the  road  to  Horonayim  they  lift  up  a  cry  of  despair.  For 
the  waters  of  Nimrim  are  waste  places  from  this  time  forth:  for 
the  grass  is  dried  up,  the  vegetation  wasteth  away,  the  green  is 
goner  The  road  to  Luhith  (according  to  the  Onom.  between 
Ar-Moab  and  Zoar,  and  therefore  in  the  centre  of  Moabitis 
proper)  led  up  a  height,  and  the  road  to  Horonayim  (according 
to  Jer.  xlviii.  5)  down  a  slope.  "Weeping,  they  ran  up  to  the 
mountain  city  to  hide  themselves  there  (bo,  as  in  Ps.  xxiv.  3 ; 
in  Jer.  xlviii.  5  it  is  written  incorrectly  *33).  Raising  loud 
cries  of  despair,  they  stand  in  front  of  Horonayim,  which  lay 
below,  and  was  more  exposed  to  the  enemy.  W$)  is  softened 
from  vijnir  (possibly  to  increase  the  resemblance  to  an  echo),  like 
33i3  from  3333.  The  Septuagint  renders  it  very  well,  /epavyrjv 
avvTpLfifjLov  i^avayepovcriv,  —  an  unaccustomed  expression  of 
intense  and  ever  renewed  cries  at  the  threatening  danger  of 
utter  destruction,  and  with  the  hope  of  procuring  relief  and 
assistance  (sheber,  as  in  ch.  i.  28,  xxx.  26).  From  the  farthest 
south  the  scene  would  suddenly  be  transferred  to  the  extreme 
north  of  the  territory  of  Moab,.  if  Nimrim  were  the  Nimra 
(Beth-Nimra,  Talm.  nimrin)  which  was  situated  near  to  the 
Jordan  in  Gilead,  and  therefore  farther  north  than  any  of  the 
places  previously  mentioned,  and  the  ruins  of  which  lie  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Salt,  and  are  still  called  Nimrin.  But  the 
name  itself,  which  is  derived  from  the  vicinity  of  fresh  water 
(Arab.  nemiry  nemir,  clear,  pure,  sound),  is  one  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  and  even  to  the  south  of  Moabitis  proper  there  is 
a  Wadi  Numere,  and  a  brook  called  Moyet  Numere  (two  dimi- 
nutives :  "  dear  little  stream  of  Nimra "),  which  flows  through 
stony  tracks,  and  which  formerly  watered  the  country  (Burck- 
hardt,  Seetzen,  and  De  Saulcy).  In  all  probability  the  ruins 
of  Numere  by  the  side  of  this  wady  are  the  Nimrim  referred 
to  here,  and  the  waters  of  the  brook  the  "  waters  of  Nimrim" 
{me  Nimrim).  The  waters  that  flowed  fresh  from  the  spring 
had  been  filled  up  with  rubbish  by  the  enemy,  and  would  now 
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probably  lie  waste  for  ever  (a  similar  expression  to  that  in  ch. 
xvii.  2).  He  had  gone  through  the  land  scorching  and  burning, 
so  that  all  the  vegetation  had  vanished.  On  the  miniature-like 
short  sentences,  see  ch.  xxix.  20,  xxxiii.  8,  9,  xxxii.  10 ;  and  on 
FPn  K?  (" it  is  not  in  existence,"  or  "  it  has  become  not"  i,e. 
annihilated),  vid.  Ezek.  xxi.  32. 

As  Moabitis  has  thus  become  a  great  scene  of  conflagration, 
the  Moabites  cross  the  border  and  fly  to  Idumaea.  The  reason 
for  this  is  given  in  sentences  which  the  prophet  again  links  on 
to  one  another  with  the  particle  ci  (for).  Vers.  7-9.  "  There- 
fore what  has  been  spared,  what  has  been  gained,  and  their 
provision,  they  carry  it  over  the  willow-brook.  For  the  scream 
has  gone  the  round  in  the  territory  of  Moab ;  the  wailing  of  Moab 
resounds  to  Eglayim,  and  his  wailing  to  Beer-Elim.  For  the 
waters  of  Dimon  are  full  of  blood :  for  I  suspend  over  Dimon 
a  new  calamity,  over  the  escaped  of  Moab  a  lion,  and  over  the 
remnant  of  the  land"  Yithrdh  is  what  is  superfluous  or  exceeds 
the  present  need,  and  pekudddh  (lit.  a  laying  up,  depositio) 
that  which  has  been  carefully  stored ;  whilst  rdsdh,  as  the 
derivative  passage,  Jer.  xlviii.  36,  clearly  shows  (although  the 
accusative  in  the  whole  of  ver.  7  is  founded  upon  a  different 
view :  see  Rashi),  is  an  attributive  clause  (what  has  been  made, 
worked  out,  or  gained).  All  these  things  they  carry  across 
nachal  ha  ardbim,  i.e.  not  the  desert-stream,  as  Hitzig,  Maurer, 
Evvald,  and  Knobel  suppose,  since  the  plural  of  'ardbdh  is 
'ardboth,  but  either  the  Arab  stream  (LXX.,  Saad.),  or  the 
willow-stream,  torrens  salicum  (Vulg.).  The  latter  is  more 
suitable  to  the  connection ;  and  among  the  rivers  which  flow  to 
the  south  of  the  Arnon  from  the  mountains  of  the  Moabitish 
highlands  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  there  is  one  which  is  called 
Wadi  Sufsaf,  i.e.  willow-brook  (Tzaphtzdphdh  is  the  name  of  a 
brook  in  Hebrew  also),  viz.  the  northern  arm  of  the  Seil  el-Kerek. 
This  is  what  we  suppose  to  be  intended  here,  and  not  the  Wadi 
el-Ahsa,  although  the  latter  (probably  the  biblical  Zered1)  is 
the  boundary  river  on  the  extreme  south,  and  separates  Moab 
from  Edom  (Kerek  from  Gebal:  see  Hitter,  Erdk.  xv.  1223-4). 
Wading  through  the  willow-brook,  they  carry  their  possessions 
across,  and  hurry  off  to  the  land  of  Edom,  for  their  own  land 

1  Hence  the  Targ.  n.  renders  nachal  zered  M  the  brook  of  the  willows." 
See  Buxtorf,  Lex.  chald.  s.v.  Zerad. 
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has  become  the  prey  of  the  foe  throughout  its  whole  extent 
ami  within  its  boundaries  the  cry  of  wailing  passes  from 
rfaytm,  on  the  south-west  of  Ar,  and  therefore  not  far  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10),  as 
far  as  Beer-Elim,  in  the  north-east  of  the  land  towards  the 
desert  (Num.  xxi.  16-18  ;  1?  must  be  supplied  :  Ewald,  §  351,  a), 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  draw  a  diagonal  through  the  land,  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Even  the  waters  of  Dibon,  which  are  called 
Ditnon  here  to  produce  a  greater  resemblance  in  sound  to  dam, 
blood,  and  by  which  we  are  probably  to  understand  the  Arnon, 
as  this  was  only  a  short  distance  off  (just  as  in  Judo-,  v.  19 
the  "  waters  of  Megiddo  "  are  the  Kishon),  are  full  of  blood,1  so 
that  the  enemy  must  have  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  land  in  his  course  of  devastation  and  slaughter.  But  what 
drives  them  across  the  willow-brook  is  not  this  alone;  it  is  as 
if  they  forebode  that  what  has  hitherto  occurred  is  not  the 
worst  or  the  last.  Jehovah  suspends  (shith,  as  in  Hos.  vi.  11) 
over  Dibon,  whose  waters  are  already  reddened  with  blood, 
nusdphoth,  something  to  be  added,  i.e.  a  still  further  judgment, 
namely  a  lion.  The  measure  of  Moab's  misfortunes  is  not  yet 
full :  after  the  northern  enemy,  a  lion  will  come  upon  those 
that  have  escaped  by  flight  or  have  been  spared  at  home  (on 
the  expression  itself,  compare  eh.  x.  20,  xxxvii.  32,  and  other 
passages).  This  lion  is  no  other  than  the  basilisk  of  the  pro- 
phecy against  Philistia,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  basilisk 
represents  one  particular  Davidic  king,  whilst  the  lion  is  Judah 
generally,  whose  emblem  was  the  lion  from  the  time  of  Jacob's 
blessing,  in  Gen.  xlix.  9. 

But  just  because  this  lion  is  Judah  and  its  government,  the 
summons  goes  forth  to  the  Moabites,  who  have  fled  to  Edom, 
and  even  to  Sela,  i.e.  Petra  (  Wady  Musa),  near  Mount  Hor  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  to  which  it  gave  its  name,  to  turn  for  pro- 
tection to  Jerusalem.  Ch.  xvi.  1.  "  Send  a  land-ruler  s  tribute 
of  lambs  from  Sela  desert-wards  to  the  mountain  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion?  This  verse  is  like  a  long-drawn  trumpet-blast.  The 
prophecy  against  Moab  takes  the  same  turn  here  as  in  ch.  xiv. 

1  D"l  IfcOD*  with  munacli  (which  also  represents  the  metlieg)  at  the  first 

t         :  t 

syllable  of  the  verb  (compare  ver.  4,  ^  iiJTV,  with  mercha),  according  to 
Vened.  1521,  and  other  good  editions.     This  is  also  grammatically  correct. 
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32,  xviii.  7,  xix.  16  sqq.,  xxiii.  18.  The  judgment  first  of  all 
produces  slavish  fear ;  and  this  is  afterwards  refined  into  loving 
attachment.  Submission  to  the  house  of  David  is  Moab's  only 
deliverance.  This  is  what  the  prophet,  weeping  with  those  that 
weep,  calls  out  to  them  in  such  long-drawn,  vehement,  and 
urgent  tones,  even  into  the  farthest  hiding-place  in  which  they 
have  concealed  themselves,  viz.  the  rocky  city  of  the  Edomites. 
The  tribute  of  lambs  which  was  due  to  the  ruling  prince  is 
called  briefly  car  moshel-  eretz.  This  tribute,  which  the  holders 
of  the  pasture-land  so  rich  in  flocks  have  hitherto  sent  to 
Samaria  (2  Kings  iii.  4),  they  are  now  to  send  to  Jerusalem, 
the  "mountain  of  the  daughter  of  Zion"  (as  in  ch.  x.  32, 
compared  wjth  ch.  xviii.  7),  the  way  to  which  lay  through 
"the  desert,"  i.e.  first  of  all  in  a  diagonal  direction  through 
the  Arabah,  which  stretched  downwards  to  .^Elath. 

The  advice  does  not  remain  without  effect,  but  they  em- 
brace it  eagerly.  Ver.  2.  "And  the  daughters  of  Moab  will 
be  like  birds  fluttering  about,  a  scared  nest,  at  the  fords  of  the 
Arnon."  "The  daughters  of  Moab,"  like  "the  daughters  of 
Judah,"  for  example,  in  Ps.  xlviii.  12,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  and  villages  of  the  land  of  Moab.  They  were  already 
like  birds  soaring  about  (Prov.  xxvii.  8),  because  of  their  flight 
from  "their  own  land ;  but  here,  as  we  may  see  from  the  expres- 
sion fi^Yin  . . .  iTiTi,  the  simile  is  intended  to  depict  the  condition 
into  which  they  would  be  thrown  by  the  prophet's  advice.  The 
figure  (cf.  en.  x.  14)  as  well  as  the  expression  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  2) 
is  thoroughly  Isaiah's.  It  is  a  state  of  anxious  and  timid 
indecision,  resembling  the  fluttering  to  and  fro  of  birds,  that 
have  been  driven  away  from  their  nest,  and  wheel  anxiously 
round  and  round,  without  daring  to  return  to  their  old  home. 
In  this  way  the  daughters  of  Moab,  coming  out  of  their  hiding- 
places,  whether  nearer  or  more  remote,  show  themselves  at  the 
fords  of  the  Arnon,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  very  soil  of  their 
old  home,  which  was  situated  between  the  Arnon  and  Wadv 
el-Ahsa,  and  which  was  now  devastated  by  the  hand  of  a  foe. 
|iJ")b6  nnayp  we  should  regard  as  in  apposition  to  benoth  Moab 
(the  daughters  of  Moab),  if  md betroth  signified  the  coast-lands 
(like  'ebre  in  ch.  vii.  20),  and  not,  as  it  invariably  does,  the 
fords.     It  is  locative  in  its  meaning,  and  is  so  accentuated. 

There  they  show  themselves,  on  the  spot  to  which  their  land 
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once  readied  before  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Israel,— 
there,  on  its  farthest  boundary  in  the  direction  towards  Judah, 
which  was  seated  above;  and  taking  heart,  address  the  following 
petitions  to  Zion,  or  to  the  Davidic  court,  on  the  other  side. 
Vers.  3, 4rt.  "  Give  counsel,  form  a  decision,  make  thy  shadoio  like 
night  in  the  midst  of  noon;  hide  the  outcasts,  do  not  betray  the 
ivanderers.  Let  mine  outcasts  tarry  in  thee,  Moab ;  he  a  covert 
to  it  from  before  the  spoiler."  In  their  extremity  they  appeal 
to  Zion  for  counsel,  and  the  once  proud  but  now  thoroughly 
humbled  Moabites  place  the  decision  of  their  fate  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  of  Judah  (so  according  to  the  keri),  and  stand 
before  Zion  praying  most  earnestly  for  shelter  and  protection. 
Their  fear  of  the  enemy  is  so  great,  that  in  the  light  of  the 
noon-day  sun  they  desire  to  be  covered  with  the  protecting 
shade  of  Zion  as  with  the  blackness  of  night,  that  they  may 
not  be  seen  by  the  foe.  The  short  sentences  correspond  to  the 
anxious  urgency  of  the  prayer  (cf.  ch.  xxxiii.  8).  Pelildh 
(cf.  peliliyydh,  ch.  xxviii.  7)  is  the  decision  of  a  judge  (pdlil) ; 
just  as  in  ch.  xv.  5  shelishiyydh  is  the  age  and  standing  of 
three  years.  The  figure  of  the  shadow  is  the  same  as  in  ch. 
xxx.  2,  3,  xxxii.  2,  etc. ;  noded  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  xxi.  14 ; 
nidddchai  as  in  ch.  xi.  12 ;  sether  as  in  ch.  xxxii.  2,  and  other 
passages ;  shoded  as  in  ch.  xxxiii.  1 ;  mippene  as  in  ch.  xxi.  15. 
The  whole  is  word  for  word  Isaiah's.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  read  nidche  instead  of  nidddchai  Mddb  in  ver.  4 ;  still  less  is 
ay  a  collective  termination,  as  in  ch.  xx.  4.  Nor  are  the  words 
to  be  rendered  "  my  outcasts  ...  of  Moab,"  and  the  expres- 
sion to  be  taken  as  a  syntaxis  ornata  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  6).  On  the 
contrary,  such  an  expression  is  absolutely  impossible  here,  where 
the  speaker  is  alluding  to  himself.  It  is  better  to  abide  by  the 
punctuation  as  we  have  it,  with  nidddchai  (zakeph)  closing  the 
first  clause  of  ver.  4a,  and  Moab  (tebir,  which  is  subordinate  to 
the  following  tiphchah,  and  with  this  to  athnach)  opening  the 
second  as  an  absolute  noun.  This  is  the  way  in  which  we  have 
rendered  it  above :  "  Moab  ...  be  a  shield  to  it  ,  .  ."  (though 
without  taking  Idmo  as  equivalent  to  Id). 

The  question  then  arises,  By  what  means  has  Zion  awakened 
such  reverence  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  Moab?  This 
question  is  answered  in  vers.  4b,  5  :  "For  the  extortioner  is  at  an 
end,  desolation  has  disappeared,  treaders  down  are  away  from 
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the  land.  And  a  throne  is  established  by  grace,  and  there  sits 
thereon  in  truth  in  the  tent  of  David  one  judging,  and  zealous 
for  right,  and  practised  in  righteousness.''9  The  imperial  world- 
power,  which  pressed  out  both  marrow  and  blood  (met,?,  a  noun 
of  the  same  form  as  letz,  like  mltz  in  Prov.  xxx.  33,  pressure), 
and  devastated  and  trod  down  everything  (ch.  xxix.  20,,  x.  6, 
xxxiii.  1,  cf.  8),  is  swept  away  from  the  land  on  this  side  of  the 
Jordan ;  Jerusalem  is  not  subject  to  it  now,  but  has  come  forth 
more  gloriously  out  of  all  her  oppressions  than  ever  she  did 
before.  And  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  of,  Judah  has  not 
fallen  down,  but  by  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah's  grace  has 
been  newly  established.  There  no  longer  sits  thereon  a  king 
who  dishonours  Him,  and  endangers  His  kingdom ;  but  the 
tent-roof  of  the  fallen  and  now  re-erected  hut  of  David  (Amos 
ix.  11)  is  spread  over  a  King  in  whom  the  truth  of  the  promise 
of  Jehovah  is  verified,  inasmuch  as  justice  and  righteousness 
are  realized  through  all  that  He  does.  The  Messianic  times 
must  therefore  have  dawned  (so  the  Targum  understands  it), 
since  grace  and  truth  (chesed  viemetli)  and  "  justice  and  right- 
eousness^ (mishpdt  utzeddkdh)  are  the  divino-human  signs  of 
those  tinfes,  and  as  it  were  their  kindred  genii ;  and  who  can 
here  fail  to  recal  to  mind  the  words  of  ch.  ix.  6  (cf .  xxxiii.  5,  6)  ? 
The  king  depicted  here  is  the  same  as  "  the  lion  out  of  Judah," 
threatened  against  Moab  in  ch.  xv.  9.  Only  by  thus  submitting 
to  Him  and  imploring  His  grace  will  it  escape  the  judgment. 

But  if  Moab  does  this,  and  the  law  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
which  is  that  "  a  remnant  shall  return,"  is  thus  reflected  in  the 
history  of  Moab ;  ver.  6  cannot  possibly  contain  the  answer 
which  Moab  receives  from  Zion,  as  the  more  modern  com- 
mentators assume  according  to  an  error  that  has  almost  become 
traditional.  On  the  contrary,  the  prophecy  enters  here  upon  a 
new  stage,  commencing  with  Moab's  sin,  and  depicting  the  fate 
of  Moab  in  still  more  elegiac  strains.  Yer.  6.  "  We  have  heard 
of  the  pride  of  Moab,  the  very  haughty  (pride),  his  haughtiness, 
and  his  ponde,  and  his  wrath,  the  falsehood  of  his  speech.19  The 
future  self-humiliation  of  Moab,  which  would  be  the  fruit  of 
its  sufferings,  is  here  contrasted  with  the  previous  self-exalta- 
tion, of  which  these  sufferings  were  the  fruit.  a  We  have 
heard,"  says  the  prophet,  identifying  himself  with  his  people. 
Boasting  pompousness   had  hitherto  been  the  distinguishing 
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characteristic  of  Moab  in  relation  to  the  latter  (see  ch.  xxv.  11). 
The  heaping  up  of  words  of  the  same  verbal  stem  (cf.  ch. 
iii.  1)  is  here  intended  to  indicate  how  thoroughly  haughty  was 
their  haughtiness  (cf.  Rom.  vii.  13,  "that  sin  might  become 
exceeding  sinful"),  and  how  completely  it  had  taken  possession 
of  Moab.  It  boasted  and  was  full  of  rage  towards  Israel,  to 
which,  so  far  as  it  retained  its  consciousness  of  the  truth  of 
Jehovah,  the  talk  of  Moab  0*13  from  T?3  =  ana,  N132,  to  talk 
at  random)  must  necessarily  appear  as  |?"Nv,  not-right,  i.e.  at 
variance  with  fact.  These  expressions  of  opinion  had  been 
heard  by  the  people  of  God,  and,  as  Jeremiah  adds  in  ch. 
xlviii.  29,  30,  by  Israel's  God  as  well. 

Therefore  the  delightful  land  is  miserably  laid  waste. 
Vers.  7,  8.  u  Therefore  will  Moab  wail  for  Moab,  everything 
will  wail :  for  the  grape-cakes  of  Kir-Hareseth  will  ye  whine, 
utterly  crushed.  For  the  fruit-fields  of  Heshbon  have  faded 
away :  the  vine  of  Sibmah,  lords  of  the  nations  its  branches 
smote  down ;  they  readied  to  Jdzer,  trailed  through  the  desert : 
its  branches  spread  themselves  out  wide,  crossed  over  the  sea." 
The  Lamed  in  VMoab  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  xv.  5,  and  in 
laashishe,  which  follows  here.  Kir-Hareseth  (written  Kir- 
Heres  in  ver.  11,  and  by  Jeremiah ;  compare  2  Kings  iii.  25, 
where  the  vowel-pointing  is  apparently  false)  :  Heres  or  Ha- 
reseth  may  possibly  refer  to  the  glazed  tiles  or  grooved  stones. 
As  this  was  the  principal  fortress  of  Moab,  and  according  to 
ch.  xv.  1  it  had  already  been  destroyed,  'ashishe  appears  to 
mean  the  u  strong  foundations," — namely,  as  laid  bare ;  in  other 
words,  the  "  ruins"  (cf.  Jer.  1.  15,  and  mosede  in  ch.  lviii.  12). 
But  in  every  other  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs  it  signifies 
a  kind  of  cake ;  and  as  the  devastation  of  the  vines  of  Moab  is 
made  the  subject  of  mourning  afterwards,  it  has  the  same  mean- 
ing here  as  in  Hos.  iii.  1,  namely  raisin-cakes,  or  raisins  pressed 
into  the  form  of  cakes.  Such  cakes  as  these  may  have  been  a 
special  article  of  the  export  trade  of  Kir.  Jeremiah  has  altered 
'dshishe  into  'anshe  (ch.  xlviii.  31),  and  thus  made  men  out  of 
the  grapes.  Hdgdh  is  to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  ch. 
xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11  (viz.  of  the  cooing  of  the  dove) ;  'ac  (in 
good  texts  it  is  written  with  mercha,  not  with  makkeph)  accord- 
ing to  Deut.  xvi.  15.  On  the  construction  of  the  pluralet. 
shadmoth,  compare  Hab.  iii.  17.     We  have  rendered  the  clause 
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commencing  with  baale  goyim  (lords  of  the  nations)  with  the 
same  amphibolism  as  we  find  in  the  Hebrew.  It  might  mean 
either  "  lords  of  the  nations  (domini  gentium)  smote  down  its 
branches"  (viz.  those  of  the  vine  of  Sibmah;1  hdlam  being  used 
as  in  ch.  xli.  7),  or  "  its  branches  smote  down  (i.e.  intoxicated) 
lords  of  the  nations"  (dominos  gentium  ;  hdlam  having  the 
same  meaning  as  in  the  undisputed  prophecy 'of  Isaiah  in  ch. 
xxviii.  1).  As  the  prophet  enlarges  here  upon  the  excellence  of 
the  Moabitish  wine,  the  latter  is  probably  intended.  The  wine 
of  Sibmah  was  so  good,  that  it  was  placed  upon  the  tables  of 
monarchs,  and  so  strong  that  it  smote  dowTn,  i.e.  inevitably 
intoxicated,  even  those  who  wTere  accustomed  to  good  wines. 
This  Sibmah  wine  was  cultivated,  as  the  prophet  says,  far  and 
wide  in  Moab, — northwards  as  far  as  Jdzer  (between  Ramoth, 
ue.  Salt,  and  Heshbon,  now  a  heap  of  ruins),  eastwards  into 
the  desert,  and  southwards  across  the  Dead  Sea, — a  hyper- 
bolical expression  for  close  up  to  its  shores.  Jeremiah  defines 
yam  (the  sea)  more  closely  as  yam  Jd zer  (the  sea  of  Jazer ; 
vid.  Jer.  xlviii.  32),  so  that  the  hyperbole  vanishes.  But  what 
sea  can  the  sea  of  Jazer  be  ?  Probably  some  celebrated  large 
pool,  like  the  pools  of  Heshbon,  in  which  the  waters  of  the 
Wady  (Nalir)  Sir,  which  takes  its  rise  close  by,  were  collected. 
Seetzen  found  some  pools  still  there.  The  "  sea"  (ydni)  in 
Solomon's  temple  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  term  sea  was 
also  commonly  applied  to  artificial  basins  of  a  large  size ;  and 
in  Damascus  the  marble  basins  of  flowing  water  in  the  halls  of 
houses  are  still  called  baliardt ;  and  the  same  term  is  applied  to 
the  public  reservoirs  in  all  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  are 
fed  by  a  network  of  aqueducts  from  the  river  Barada.  The 
expression  "  break  through  the  desert "  (tau  midbdr)  is  also  a 
bold  one,  probably  pointing  to  the  fact  that,  like  the  red  wines 
of  Hungary  at  the  present  time,  they  were  trailing  vines,  which 
did  not  require  to  be  staked,  but  ran  along  the  ground. 

The  beauties  of  nature  and  fruitfulness  of  the  land,  which 
come  into  the  possession  of  any  nation,  are  gifts  from  the 
riches  of  divine  goodness,  remnants  of  the  paradisaical  com- 
mencement of  the  history  of  man,  and  types  of  its  paradisaical 
close ;    and  for  this  very  reason  they  are  not  matters  of  in- 

1  In  mss.  Shibmah  is  written  with  gaya,  in  order  that  the  two  labials 
may  be  distinctly  expressed. 
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difference- to  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  a  prophet,  who  predicts  the  renovation  of 
nature  and  the  perfecting  of  it  into  the  beauty  of  paradise, 
to  weep  over  such  a  devastation  as  that  of  the  Moabitish 
vineyards  which  was  now  passing  before  his  rnind  (cf.  ch. 
\xxii.  12,  18).  Ver.  9.  "  Therefore  I  bemoan  the  vines  of 
Sibmah  with  the  weeping  of  Jazer ;  I flood  thee  witli,  my  tears, 
0  Heshbon  and  Elealeh,  that  Iledad  hath  fallen  upon  thy  fruit- 
harvest  and  upon  thy  vintage."  A  tetrastich,  the  Hebrew  equiva- 
lent, in  measure  and  movement,  of  a  sapphic  strophe.  The 
circumstantiality  of  the  vision  is  here  swallowed  up  again 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  prophecy,  which  is 
throughout  as  truly  human  as  it  is  divine,  becomes  soft  and 
flowing  like  an  elegy.  The  prophet  mingles  his  tears  with  the 
tears  of  Jazer.  Just  as  the  latter  weeps  for  the  devastated 
vines  of  Sibmah,  so  does  he  also  weep.  The  form  ^)^\%  trans- 
posed from  ?EnK=,5JVNj  (cf.  Ewald,  §  253,  a,  where  it  is  explained 
as  being  a  rare  "  voluntative"  formation),  corresponds  to  the 
elegiac  tone  of  the  whole  strophe.  Heshbon  and  Elealeh,  those 
closely  connected  cities,  with  their  luxuriant  fields  (shedemoth, 
ver.  8),  are  now  lying  in  ruins  ;  and  the  prophet  waters  them 
with  tears,  because  hedad  has  fallen  upon  the  fruit-harvest  and 
vintage  of  both  the  sister  cities.  In  other  instances  the  term 
kdtzir  is  applied  to  the  wheat-harvest ;  but  here  it  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  bdtzir,  to  which  it  is  preferred  on  account 
of  Isaiah's  favourite  alliteration,  viz.  with  kaytz  (compare,  for 
example,  the  alliteration  of  mistor  with  sether  in  ch.  iv.  6). 
That  it  does  not  refer  to  the  wheat-harvest  here,  but  to  the 
vintage,  which  was  nearly  coincident  with  the  fruit-harvest 
(which  is  called  katjtz,  as  in  ch.  xxviii.  4),  is  evident  from  the 
figure  suggested  in  the  word  hedad,  which  was  the  shout  raised 
by  the  pressers'  of  the  grapes,  to  give  the  time  for  moving  their 
feet  when  treading  out  the  wine  (ver.  10 ;  Jer.  xxv.  30).  A 
hedad  of  this  kind  had  fallen  upon  the  rich  floors  of  Heshbon- 
Elealeh,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  trodden  down  by  enemies, 
— a  Hedad,  and  yet  no  Hedad,  as  Jeremiah  gives  it  in  a  beautiful 
oxymoron  (ch.  xlviii.  33),  i.e.  no  joyous  shout  of  actual  grape- 
treaders. 

The  prophet,  to  whose  favourite  words  and  favourite  figures 
Carmel  belongs,  both  as  the  name  of  a  place  and  as  the  name 
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of  a  thing,  now  proceeds  with  his  picture,  and  is  plunged  still 
more  deeply  into  mourning.  Vers.  10,  11.  "  And  joy  is  taken 
away,  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  garden-land;  and  there  is  no 
exulting,  no  shouting  in  the  vineyards :  the  treader  treads  out  no 
wine  in  the  presses ;  I  put  an  end  to  the  Hedad.  Therefore  my 
bowels  sound  for  Moab  like  a  harp,  and  my  inside  for  Kir-Heres." 
It  is  Jehovah  who  says  "  I  put  an  end; "  and  consequently  the 
words,  "  My  bowels  sound  like  a  harp,"  or,  as  Jeremiah  ex- 
presses it  (Jer.  xlviii.  36),  like  flutes,  might  appear  to  be  expres- 
sive of  the  feelings  of  Jehovah.  And  the  Scriptures  do  not 
hesitate  to  attribute  meayim  (viscera)  to  God  (e.g.  ch.  lxiii.  15, 
Jer.  xxxi.  20).  But  as  the  prophet  is  the  sympathizing  subject 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  prophecy,  it  is  better,  for  the  sake 
of  unity,  to  take  the  words  in  this  instance  also  as  expressing 
the  prophet's  feelings.  Just  as  the  hand  or  plectrum  touches 
the  strings  of  the  harp,  so  that  they  vibrate  with  sound ;  so  did 
the  terrible  things  that  he  had  heard  Jehovah  say  concerning 
Moab  touch  the  strings  of  his  inward  parts,  and  cause  them  to 
resound  with  notes  of  pain.  By  the  bowels,  or  rather  entrails 
(viscera),  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  are  intended, — the  highest 
organs  of  the  Psyche,  and  the  sounding-board,  as  it  were,  of 
those  "  hidden  sounds  "  which  exist  in  every  man.  God  con- 
versed with  the  prophet  iC  in  the  spirit ; "  but  what  passed  there 
took  the  form  of  individual  impressions  in  the  domain  of  the 
soul,  in  which  impressions  the  bodily  organs  of  the  psychical 
life  sympathetically  shared.  Thus  the  prophet  saw  in  the  spirit 
the  purpose  of  God  concerning  Moab,  in  which  he  could  not 
and  would  not  make  any -change  ;  but  it  threw  his  soul  into  all 
the  restlessness  of  pain. 

The  ultimate  reason  for  this  restlessness  is,  that  Moab  does 
not  know  the  living  God.  Ver.  12.  "  And  it  will  come  to  pass, 
when  it  is  seen  that  Moab  is  weary  with  weeping  upon  the  moun- 
tain height,  and  enters  into  its  sanctuary  to  pray,  it  will  not  gain 
anything."  nra  ntjH3,  a  pictorial  assonance,  such  as  Isaiah 
delights  in.  HNH3  is  transferred  from  the  Israelitish  worship 
(appearance  before  God  in  His  temple)  to  the  heathen ;  syn- 
tactically, si  apparuerit,  etc.,  with  Vav  before  the  apodosis.  It 
would  be  with  the  Moabites  as  with  the  priests  of  Baal  in  the 
time  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii.  26  sqq.). 

The  massa  is  now  brought  to  a  close,  and  there  follows  an 
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epilogue  which  fixes  the  term  of  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  not 
predicted  now  for  the  first  time,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
anticipated  history.  Ver.  13.  "  This  is  the  word  which  Jehovah 
spake  long  ago  concerning  Moab.  And  now  Jehovah  speaheth 
thus  :  In  three  years,  like  years  of  a  hireling,  the  glory  of  Moab 
is  disgraced,  together  with  all  the  multitude  of  the  great ;  a  rem- 
nant is  left,  contemptibly  small,  not  great  at  all."  The  time 
fixed  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  xx.  3.  Of  working  time  the  hirer 
remits  nothing,  and  the  labourer  gives  nothing  in.  The  state- 
ment as  to  the  time,  therefore,  is  intended  to  be  taken  exactly  : 
three  years,  not  more,  rather  under  than  over.  Then  will  the 
old  saying  of  God  concerning  Moab  be  fulfilled.  Only  a  rem- 
nant, a  contemptible  remnant,  will  be  left  ("INE%  cf.  b>itoi?  ch. 
viii.  6,  in  sense  equivalent  to  "W^) ;  for  every  history  of  the 
nations  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  history  of  Israel. 

The  massa  in  ch.  xv.  1-xvi.  12  was  a  word  that  had  already 
gone  forth  from  Jehovah  "  long  ago."  This  statement  may  be 
understood  in  three  different  senses.  In  the  first  place,  Isaiah 
may  mean  that  older  prophecies  had  already  foretold  essentially 
the  same  concerning  Moab.  But  what  prophecies  ?  We  may 
get  an  answer  to  this  question  from  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
concerning  Moab  in  Jer.  xlviii.  Jeremiah  there  reproduces 
the  massa  Moab  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  but  interweaves  with 
it  reminiscences  (1)  out  of  the  mdshal  on  Moab  in  Num. 
xxi.  27—30;  (2)  out  of  Balaam's  prophecy  concerning  Moab  in 
Num.  xxiv.  17  ;  (3)  out  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos  concerning 
Moab  (Amos  ii.  1-3).  And  it  might  be  to  these  earlier  words 
of  prophecy  that  Isaiah  here  refers  (Havernick,  Drechsler,  and 
others).  But  this  is  very  improbable,  as  there  is  no  ring  of 
these  earlier  passages  in  the  massa,  such  as  we  should  expect 
if  Isaiah  had  had  them  in  his  mind.  Secondly,  Isaiah  might 
mean  that  ch.  xv.  1  sqq.  contained  the  prophecy  of  an  older 
prophet,  which  he  merely  brought  to  remembrance  in  order  to 
connect  therewith  the  precise  tenor  of  its  fulfilment  which  had 
been  revealed  to  him.  This  is  at  present  the  prevailing  view. 
Hitzig,  in  a  special  work  on  the  subject  (1831),  as  well  as  in 
his  Commentary,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  on  the  ground  of 
2  Kings  xiv.  2^,  that  in  all  probability  Jonah  was  the  author  of 
the  oracle  which  Isaiah  here  resumes.  And  Knobel,  Maurer, 
Gustav  Baur,  and  Thenius  agree  with  him  in  this ;  whilst  De 
VOL.  i.  y 
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Wette,  Ewald,  and  Umbreit  regard  it  as,  at  any  rate,  decidedly 
non-Messianic.  If  the  conjecture  that  Jonah  was  the  author 
could  but  be  better  sustained,  we  should  heartily  rejoice  in  this 
addition  to  the  history  of  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 
But  all  that  we  know  of  Jonah  is  at  variance  with  such  a  con- 
jecture. He  was  a  prophet  of  the  type  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
in  whom  the  eloquence  of  a  prophet's  words  was  thrown  alto- 
gether into  the  shade  by  the  energy  of  a  prophet's  deeds.  His 
prophecy  concerning  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
to  its  old  boundaries,  which  was  fulfilled  by  the  victories  of 
Jeroboam  II.,  we  cannot  therefore  imagine  to  have  been  so 
pictorial  or  highly  poetical  as  the  massa  Moab  (which  would 
only  be  one  part  of  that  prophecy)  really  is ;  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  angry  at  the  sparing  of  Nineveh  harmonizes  very  badly 
with  its  elegiac  softness  and  its  flood  of  tears.  Moreover,  it 
is  never  intimated  that  the  conquerors  to  whom  Moab  was 
to  succumb  would  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the 
hypothesis  is  completely  overthrown  by  the  summons  addressed 
to  Moab  to  send  tribute  to  Jerusalem.  But  the  conclusion 
itself,  that  the  oracle  must  have  originated  with  any  older 
prophet  whatever,  is  drawn  from  very  insufficient  premises. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  thing  altogether  unparalleled  even  in  Isaiah, 
that  a  prophecy  should  assume  so  thoroughly  the  form  of  a 
kinah,  or  lamentation ;  still  there  are  tendencies  to  this  in  ch. 
xxii.  4  (cf .  ch.  xxi.  3,  4),  and  Isaiah  was  an  inexhaustible  master 
of  language  of  every  character  and  colour.  It  is  true  we  do 
light  upon  many  expressions  which  cannot  be  pointed  out  any- 
where else  ill  the  book  of  Isaiah,  such  as  baale  goyim,  heddd, 
y'ldldh,  ydra,  yitlivdli^  mdhir,  metz,  nosdphoth,  pekudddh  (pro- 
vision, possession) ;  and  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
circular  movement  of  the  prophecy,  which  is  carried  out  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  indication  of  reason  and  consequence,  as 
well  as  in  the  perpetually  returning,  monotonous  connection 
of  the  sentences  by  ci  (for)  and  'al-cen  (Idcen,  therefore),  the 
former  of  which  is  repeated  twice  in  ch.  xv.  1,  three  times  in 
ch.  xv.  8,  9,  and  four  times  in  succession  in  ch.  xv.  5,  6.  But 
there  is  probably  no  prophecy,  especially  in  ch.  xiii.-xxiii.,  which 
does  not  contain  expressions  that  the  prophet  uses  nowhere 
else  ;  and  so  far  as  the » conjunctions  ci  and  ral-cen  (Idcen)  are 
concerned,  Isaiah  crowds  them  together  in  other  passages  as 
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well,  and  here  almost  to  monotony,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  prevailing  elegiac  tone.  Besides,  even  Ewald  can  detect 
the  characteristics  of  Isaiah  in  ch.  xvi.  1-6;  and  you  have  only 
to  dissect  the  whole  rhetorically,  syntactically,  and  philologically, 
with  the  carefulness  of  a  Caspari,  to  hear  throughout  the  ring 
of  Isaiah's  style.  And  whoever  has  retained  the  impression 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  the  oracle  against  Philistia, 
will  be  constrained  to  say,  that  not  only  the  stamp  and  outward 
form,  but  also  the  spirit  and  ideas,  are  thoroughly  Isaiah's. 
Hence  the  third  possible  conjecture  must  be  the  correct  one. 
Thirdly,  then,  Isaiah  may  mean  that  the  fate  of  Moab,  which 
he  has  just  proclaimed,  was  revealed  to  him  long  ago ;  and  the 
addition  made  now  is,  that  it  will  be  fulfilled  in  exactly  three 
years.  TNO  does  not  necessarily  point  to  a  time  antecedent  to 
that  of  Isaiah  himself  (compare  ch.  xliv.  8,  xlviii.  3,  5,  7,  with 
2  Sam.  xv.  34).  If  we  assume  that  what  Isaiah  predicts  down 
to  ch.  xvi.  12  was  revealed  to  him  in  the  year  that  Ahaz  died, 
and  that  the  epilogue  reckons  from  the  third  or  tenth  year  of 
Hezekiah,  in  either  case  the  interval  is  long  enough  for  the 
me  dz  (from  of  old).  And  we  decide  in  favour  of  this.  Un- 
fortunately, we  know  nothing  certain  as  to  the  time  at  which 
the  three  years  commence.  The  question  whether  it  was  Shal- 
manassar,  Sargon,  or  Sennacherib  who  treated  the  Moabites  so 
harshly,  is  one  that  we  cannot  answer.  In  Herodotus  (ii.  141), 
Sennacherib  is  called  "king  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians;" 
and  Moab  might  be  included  in  the  Arabians.  In  any  case, 
after  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  in  the  Assyrian  times, 
there  was  still  a  portion  left,  the  fulfilment  of  which,  according 
to  Jer.  xlviii.,  was  reserved  for  the  Chaldeans. 

THE  ORACLE  CONCERNING  DAMASCUS  AND  ISRAEL. — 

CHAP.  XVII. 

From  the  Philistines  on  the  west,  and  the  Moabites  on  the 
east,  the  prophecy  relating  to  the  neighbouring  nations  now 
turns,  without  any  chronological  order,  to  the  people  of  Damas- 
cene Syria  on  the  north.  Tho  curse  pronounced  on  them, 
however,  falls  upon  the  kingdom  of  Israel  also,  because  it  has 
allied  itself  with  heathen  Damascus,  in  opposition  to  its  own 
brother  tribe  to  the  south,  as  well  as  to  the  Davidic  government ; 
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and  by  this  unnatural  alliance  with  a  zdr,  or  stranger,  had 
become  a  zdr  itself.  From  the  period  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  to 
which  the  massa  Moab  belongs,  at  least  so  far  as  its  epilogue 
is  concerned,  we  are  here  carried  back  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz, 
and  indeed  far  beyond  "  the  year  that  Ahaz  died"  (ch.  xiv.  28), 
to  the  very  border  of  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz, — namely, 
to  the  time  when  the  league  for  the  destruction  of  Judah  had 
only  just  been  concluded.  At  the  time  when  Isaiah  incorpo- 
rated this  oracle  in  his  collection,  the  threats  against  the  king- 
doms of  Damascus  and  Israel  had  long  been  fulfilled.  Assyria 
had  punished  both  of  them.  And  Assyria  itself  had  also  been 
punished,  as  the  fourth  turn  in  the  oracle  indicates.  Conse- 
quently the  oracle  stands  here  as  a  memorial  of  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  prophecy ;  and  it  answers  a  further  purpose  still, 
viz.  to  furnish  a  rich  prophetic  consolation  for  the  church  of 
all  times,  when  persecuted  by  the  world,  and  sighing  under  the 
oppression  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world. 

The  first  turn :  vers.  1-3.  "  Behold,  Damascus  must  (be 
taken)  away  out  of  the  number  of  the  cities,  and  will  be  a  heap 
of  fallen  ruins.  The  cities  of  Aroer  are  forsaken,  they  are  given 
up  to  flocks,  they  lie  there  without  any  one  scaring  them  away. 
And  the  fortress  of  Ephraim  is  abolished,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus ;  and  it  happens  to  those  that  are  left  of  Aram  as  to  the 
glory  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts."  "  Behold," 
etc. :  hinneh  followed  by  a  participle  indicates  here,  as  it  does 
everywhere  else,  something  very  near  at  hand.  Damascus  is 
removed  Tyo  (=  Tjp  nvnD,  cf.  1  Kings  xv.  13),  i.e.  out  of  the 
sphere  of  existence  as  a  city.  It  becomes  ^Vp,  sl  heap  of  ruins. 
The  word  is  used  intentionally  instead  of  ''V,  to  sound  as  much 
as  possible  like  ">\W?  :  a  mutilated  city,  so  to  speak.  It  is  just 
the  same  with  Israel,  which  has  made  itself  an  appendage  of 
Damascus.  The  "cities  of  Aroer"  (gen.  appos.  Ges.  §  114,  3) 
represent  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  :  there  the  judg- 
ment upon  Israel  (executed  by  Tiglath-pileser)  first  began. 
There  were  two  Aroer s :  an  old  Amoritish  city  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  viz.  "  Aroer  on  the  Am  on"  (Deut.  ii.  36, 
iii.  12,  etc.)  ;  and  an  old  Ammonitish  one,  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  viz.  "  Aroer  before  Rabbah"  (Rabbath  Ammon,  Josh, 
xiii.  25).  The  ruins  of  the  former  are  Arair,  on  the  lofty 
northern  bank  of  the  Mugib ;  but  the  situation  of  the  latter 
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lias  not  yet  been  determined  with  certainty  (see  Com.  on  Josh, 
xiii.  25).  The  "cities  of  Aroer"  are  these  two  Aroers,  and  the 
rest  of  the  cities  similar  to  it  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  just 
as  s<  the  Orions"  in  ch.  xiii.  10  are  Orion  and  other  similar 
stars.  We  meet  here  again  with  a  significant  play  upon  the 
sound  in  the  expression  'are  'Aroer  (cities  of  Aroer) :  the  name 
of  Aroer  was  ominous,  and  what  its  name  indicated  would 
happen  to  the  cities  in  its  circuit.  ITO  means  "  to  lay  bare," 
to  pull  down  (Jer.  li.  58)  ;  and  "ijny,  ^V:  signifies  a  stark-naked 
condition,  a  state  of  desolation  and  solitude.  After  ver.  1  has 
threatened  Damascus  in  particular,  and  ver.  2  has  done  the 
same  to  Israel,  ver.  3  comprehends  them  both.  Ephraim 
loses  the  fortified  cities  which  once  served  it  as  defences, 
and  Damascus  loses  its  rank  as  a  kingdom.  Those  that  are 
left  of  Aram,  who  do  not  fall  in  the  war,  become  like  the 
proud  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  i.e.  they  are  carried 
away  into  captivity.  All  this  was  fulfilled  under  Tiglath.- 
pileser.  The  accentuation  connects  D"JX  INK*  (the  remnant 
of  Aram)  with  the  first  half  of  the  verse;  but  the  meaning 
remains  the  same,  as  the  subject  to  W  is  in  any  case  the 
Aramaeans. 

Second  turn  :  vers.  4-8.  u  And  it  comes  to  pass  in  that  day, 
the  glory  of  Jacob  wastes  aicay,  and  the  fat  of  his  flesh  grows 
thin.  And  it  will  be  as  when  a  reaper  grasps  the  stalks  of 
wheat,  and  his  arm  mows  off  the  ears ;  and  it  will  be  as  with 
one  who  gathers  together  ears  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim.  Yet  a 
gleaning  remains  from  it,  as  at  the  olive-beating :  two,  three 
berries  high  up  at  the  top ;  four,  five  in  its,  the  fruit  tree's, 
branches,  saith  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel.  At  that  day  wilt 
man  look  up  to  his  Creator,  and  his  eyes  will  look  to  tlie  Holy 
One  of  Israel.  And  he  will  not  look  to  the  altars,  the  work  of 
his  hands ;  and  what  his  fingers  have  made  he  will  not  regard, 
neither  the  Astartes  nor  the  sun-gods."  This  second  turn  does 
not  speak  of  Damascus,  but  simply  of  Israel,  and  in  fact  of 
all  Israel,  the  range  of  vision  widening  out  from  Israel  in  the 
more  restricted  sense,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole.  It  will  all 
disappear,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  remnant ;  but  the  latter 
will  return.  Thus  "  a  remnant  will  return,"  the  law  of  Israel's 
history,  which  is  here  shown  first  of  all  in  its  threatening  aspect, 
and  then  in  its  more  promising  one.     The  reputation  and  pro- 
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sperity  to  which  the  two  kingdoms  were  raised  by  Jeroboam  it. 
and  Uzziah  would  pass  away.  Israel  was  ripe  for  judgment, 
like  a  field  of  corn  for  the  harvest ;  and  it  would  be  as  when  a 
reaper  grasps  the  stalks  that  have  shot  up,  and  cuts  off  the  ears. 
l^VIJ  is  not  used  elliptically  for  TOjJ  t^tf  (Gesenius),  nor  is  it  a 
definition  of  time  (Luzzatto),  nor  an  accusative  of  the  object 
(Knobel),  but  a  noun  formed  like  K^J,  7^3,  P"]3,  and  used  in 
the  sense  of  reaper  (kotzer  in  other  cases).1  The  figure  sug- 
gested here  is  more  fully  expanded  in  John  iv.  and  Rev.  xiv. 
Hardly  a  single  one  will  escape  the  judgment:  just  as  in  the 
broad  plain  of  Rephaim,  which  slopes  off  to  the  south-west  of 
Jerusalem  as  far  as  Bethlehem,  where  it  is  covered  with  rich 
fields  of  wheat,  the  collectors  of  ears  leave  only  one  or  two  ears 
lying  scattered  here  and  there.  Nevertheless  a  gleaning  of 
Israel  ("  in  it,"  viz.  in  Jacob,  ver.  4,  ch.  x.  22)  will  be  left, 
just  as  wdien  the  branches  of  the  olive  tree,  which  have  been 
already  cleared  with  the  hand,  are  still  further  shaken  with  a 
stick,  there  still  remain  a  few  olives  upon  the  highest  branch 
(two,  three ;  cf.  2  Kings  ix.  32),  or  concealed  under  the  foliage 
of  the  branches.  "  Its,  the  fruit  trees,  branches :"  this  is  an 
elegant  expression,  as,  for  example,  in  Prov.  xiv.  13  ;  the  carry- 
ing over  of  the  n  to  the  second  word  is  very  natural  in  both 
passages  (see  Ges.  §  121,  b).  This  small  remnant  will  turn 
with  stedfast  gaze  to  the  living  God,  as  is  becoming  in  man  as 
such  (hadddm),  and  not  regard  the  idols  as  worthy  of  any  look 
at  all,  at  least  of  any  reverential  look.  As  hammdnim  are  here 
images  of  the  sun-god  pn  hyi,  which  is  well  known  from  the 
Phoenician  monuments,2  'asherim  (for  which  we  find,  though 
more  rarely,  'ashcroth)  apparently  signifies  images  of  the  moon- 
goddess.  And  the  combination  of  "  Baal,  Asherah,  and  all  the 
host  of  heaven"  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  as  well  as  the  surname 
"queen  of  heaven"  in  Jcr.  vii.  18,  xliv.  18,  19,  appears  to 
require  this  (Knobel).  But  the  latest  researches  have  proved 
that  'Asherah  is  rather  the  Semitic  Aphrodite,  and  therefore 
the  planet  Venus,  which  was  called  the  "  little  luck"  (es-sad 

1  Instead  of  kdtzar  (to  cut  off,  or  shorten),  they  now  say  karatz  in  the 
whole  of  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  gives  the  idea  of  sawing 
off, — a  much  more  suitable  one  where  the  Syrian  sickle  is  used. 

2  See  Levy,  Pfidnteisches  Wortaimcli  (18G4),  p.  19 ;  and  Otto  Strauss 
on  Nahum,  p.  xxii.  ss. 
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cl-asgai>)  l  by  the  Arabs,  in  distinction  from  Musteri  (Jupiter),2 
or  "the  great  hick."  And  with  this  the  name  'Asherah  the 
"  lucky"  (i.e.  the  source  of  luck  or  prosperity)  and  the  similar 
surname  given  to  the  Assyrian  Istar  agreed  for  'Asherah  is 
the  very  same  goddess  as  'Ashtoreth,  whose  name  is  thoroughly 
Arian,  and  apparently  signifies  the  star  (Ved.  stri  =  star;  Zend. 
stare ;  Neo-Pers.  sitdre,  used  chiefly  for  the  morning  star), 
although  Rawlinson  (without  being  able  to  suggest  any  more 
acceptable  interpretation)  speaks  of  this  view  as  "  not  worthy 
of  much  attention."  4  Thus  Asherim  is  used  to  signify  the 
bosquets  (shrubberies)  or  trees  dedicated  to  the  Semitic  Aphro- 
dite (Deut.  xvi.  21 ;  compare  the  verbs  used  to  signify  their 
removal,  ITU,  rro,  btu)  ;  but  here  it  probably  refers  to  her 
statues  or  images  5  (2  Kings  xxi.  7  ;  compare  the  miphletzeth  in 
1  Kings  xv.  13,  which  is  used  to  denote  an  obscene  exhibition). 
For  these  images  of  the  sun-god  and  of  the  goddess  of  the 
morning  star,  the  remnant  of  Israel,  that  has  been  purified  by 
the  smelting  furnace  of  judgment,  has  no  longer  any  eye.  Its 
looks  are  exclusively  directed  to  the  one  true  God  of  man.  The 
promise,  which  here  begins  to  dawn  at  the  close  of  the  second 
turn,  is  hidden  again  in  the  third,  though  only  to  break  forth 
again  in  the  fourth  with  double  or  triple  intensity. 

Third  turn  :  vers.  9-11.  "  In  that  day  will  his  fortified 
cities  be  like  the  ruins  of  the  forest  and  of  the  mountain  top,  which 
they  cleared  before  the  sons  of  Israel :  and  there  arises  a  waste 
place.  For  thou  hast  forgotten  the  God  of  thy  salvation,  and 
hast  not  thought  of  the  Hock  of  thy  stronghold,  therefore  thou 
p>lantedst  charming  plantations,  and  didst  set  them  ivith  strange 

1  See  Krehl,  Religion  der  vorislamisclien  Araber  (1863),  p.  11. 

2  This  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  Damascus  ;  see  Job,  ii.  446. 

3  "  Ishtar"  says  Rawlinson  in  his  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient 
Eastern  World, — a  work  which  challenges  criticism  through  its  dazzling 
results, — "  Ishtar  is  the  goddess  who  rejoices  mankind,  and  her  most  com- 
mon epithet  is  Amra,  '  the  fortunate'  or  '  the  happy.'  But  otherwise  her 
epithets  are  vague  and  general,  insomuch  that  she  is  often  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  Beltis  (the  wife  of  Bel-Nimrod)."    Vid.  vol.  i.  p.  175  (1862). 

4  The  planet  Venus,  according  to  a  Midrash  relating  to  Gen.  vi.  1,  2,  is 
'Jstehar  transferred  to  the  sky ;  and  this  is  the  same  as  Zvhare  (see  Geiger, 
Was  hat  Muhammed,  etc.,  1833,  pp.  107-109). 

6  The  plural  Ashtaroth,  Hathors,  which  occurs  upon  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  monuments,  has  a  different  meaning. 
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vines.  In  the  day  that  thou  plantedst,  thou  didst  make  a  fence ; 
and  with  the  morning  dawn  thou  madest  thy  sowing  to  blossom : 
a  harvest  heap  in  the  day  of  deep  wounds  and  deadly  sorroio  of 
heart"  The  statement  in  ver.  3,  "  The  fortress  of  Ephraim  is 
abolished,"  is  repeated  in  ver.  9  in  a  more  descriptive  manner. 
The  fate  of  the  strongly  fortified  cities  of  Ephraim  would  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Canaanitish  castles,  which  were  still 
to  be  discerned  in  their  antiquated  remains,  either  in  the  depths 
of  forests  or  high  up  on  the  mountains.  The  word  'azubdli, 
which  the  early  translators  quite  misunderstood,  signifies,  both 
here  and  in  ch.  vi.  12,  desolate  places  that  have  gone  to  ruin. 
They  also  misunderstood  "W?!jrn  Bhhn.  The  Septuagint  renders 
it,  by  a  bold  conjecture,  ol  ^Afioppaloi  teal  ol  Ei/aioc ;  but  this  is 
at  once  proved  to  be  false  by  the  inversion  of  the  names  of  the 
two  peoples,  which  was  very  properly  thought  to  be  necessary. 
"iVpsn  undoubtedly  signifies  the  top  of  a  tree,  which  is  quite 
unsuitable  here.  But  as  even  this  meaning  points  back  to 
"IEK?  extollere,  efferre  (see  at  Ps.  xciv.  4),  it  may  also  mean  the 
mountain-top.  The  name  Imemori  (the  Amorites  :  those  who 
dwell  high  up  in  the  mountains)  proves  the  possibility  of  this ; 
and  the  prophet  had  this  name  in  his  mind,  and  was  guided  by 
it  in  his  choice  of  a  word.  The  subject  of  toTJJ  is  self-evident. 
And  the  reason  why  only  the  ruins  in  forests  and  on  mountains 
are  mentioned  is,  that  other  places,  which  were  situated  on  the 
different  lines  of  traffic,  merely  changed  their  inhabitants  when 
the  land  was  taken  by  Israel.  The  reason  why  the  fate  of 
Ephraim' s  fortified  castles  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Amor- 
itish  castles,  which  were  then  lying  in  ruins,  was  that  Ephraim, 
as  stated  in  ver.  10,  had  turned  away  from  its  true  rocky 
stronghold,  namely  from  Jehovah.  It  was  a  consequence  of 
this  estrangement  from  God,  that  Ephraim  planted  tTO&gft  *JD3j 
plantations  of  the  nature  of  pleasant  things,  or  pleasant  planta- 
tions (compare  on  Ps.  Ixxviii.  49,  and  Ewald,  §  287,  ab),  i.e. 
cultivated  all  kinds  of  sensual  accompaniments  to  its  worship, 
in  accordance  with  its  heathen  propensities ;  and  sowed,  or 
rather  (as  zemordh  is  the  layer  of  a  vine)  "  set,"  this  garden- 
ground,  to  which  the  suffix  ennu  refers,  with  strange  grapes, 
by  forming  an  alliance  with  a  zdr  (a  stranger),  namely  the 
king  of  Damascus.  On  the  very  day  of  the  planting,  Ephraim 
fenced  it  carefully  (this  is  the  meaning  of  the  pilpel,  sigseg 
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from  &fe=*0,  not  "to  raise,"  as  no  such  verb  as  »P=ft&>  fcOD 

Tt:' 
can  be  shown  to  exist),  that  is  to  say,  he  ensured  the  perpetuity 

of  these  sensuous  modes  of  worship  as  a  state  religion,  with  all 

the  shrewdness  of  a  Jeroboam  (see  Amos  vii.  13).     And  the 

very  next  morning  he  had  brought  into  blossom  what  he  had 

sown  :  the  foreign  layer  had  shot  up  like  a  hot-house  plant,  i.e. 

the  alliance  had  speedily  grown  into  a  hearty  agreement,  and 

had  already  produced  one  blossom  at  any  rate,  viz.  the  plan  of 

a  joint  attack  upon  Judah.     But  this  plantation,  which  was  so 

flattering  and  promising  for  Israel,  and  which  had  succeeded 

so  rapidly,  and  to  all  appearance  so  happily,  was  a  harvest  heap 

for  the  day  of  the  judgment.     Nearly  all  modern  expositors 

have  taken  ned  as  the  third  person  (after  the  form  metk,  Ges. 

§  12,  Anm.  1),  and  render  it  "the  harvest  flees;"  but  the  third 

person  of  iu  would  be  *TJ,  like  the  participle  in  Gen.  iv.  12  ; 

whereas  the  meaning  cumulus  (a  heap),  which  it  has  elsewhere 

as  a  substantive,  is  quite  appropriate,  and  the  statement  of  the 

prophet  resembles  that  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  ii.  5.     The  day 

of  the  judgment  is  called  "the  day  of  n?IT3"  (or,  according  to 

another  reading,  *y™),  not,  however,  as  equivalent  to  nacluxl,  a 

stream  (Luzzatto,  in  giorno  di  Jiumana),  as  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  4  (the 

tone  upon  the  last  syllable  proves  this),  nor  in  the  sense  of  "  in 

the  day  of  possession,"  as  Rosenmuller  and  others  suppose,  since 

this  necessarily  gives,  to  13  the  former  objectionable  and  (by 

the  side  of  ~iNVi?)  improbable  verbal  sense  ;  but  as  the  feminine 

of  nachleh,  written  briefly  for  maccdh  nachldli  (Jen  xiv.  17),  i.e. 

inasmuch  as  it  inflicts  grievous  and  mortal  wounds.    Ephraim's 

plantation  is  a  harvest  heap  for  that  day  (compare  kdtzir,  the 

harvest  of  punishment,  in  Hos.  vi.  11  and  Jer.  Ii.  33) ;  and 

the  hope  set  upon  this  plantation  is  changed  into  B^K  3X3,  a 

desperate  and  incurable  heartfelt  sorrow  (Jer.  xxx.  15).     The 

organic  connection  between  vers.  12-14,  which  follow,  and  the 

oracle  concerning  Damascus  and  Israel,  has  also  been  either 

entirely  misunderstood,  or  not  thoroughly  appreciated.     The 

connection  is  the  following :  As  the  prophet  sets  before  himself 

the  manner  in  which  the  sin  of  Ephraim  is  punished  by  Asshur, 

as  the  latter  sweeps  over  the  Holy  Land,  the  promise  which 

already  began  to  dawn  in  the  second  turn  bursts  completely 

through  :  the  world-power  is  the  instrument  of  punishment'  in 

the  hands  of  Jehovah,  but  not  for  ever. 
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Fourth  turn :  vers.  12-14.  u  Woe  to  the  roaring  of  many 
nations:  like  the  roaring  of  seas  they  roar ;  and  to  the  rumbling  of 
nations,  like  the  rumbling  of  mighty  waters  they  rumble!  Nations, 
like  the  rumbling  of  many  icaters  they  rumble;  and  He  threatens 
it :  then  it  flies  far  away,  and  is  chased  like  chaff  of  the  moun- 
tains before  the  wind,  and  like  a  cloud  of  dust  before  the  gale. 
At  eventide,  behold  consternation ;  and  before  the  morning  dawn 
it  is  destroyed :  this  is  the  portion  of  our  plunderers,  and  the  lot 
of  our  robbers"  It  is  the  destruction  of  Asshur  that  the  pro- 
phet is  predicting  here  (as  in  ch.  xiv.  24-27,  xxix.  5-8,  etc.), 
though  not  pf  Asshur  as  Asshur,  but  of  Asshur  as  the  imperial 
kingdom,  which  embraced  a  multitude  of  nations  (ch.  xxii.  6, 
viii.  9,  10,  xiv.  26,  xxix.  7,  8)  all  gathered  together  under  the 
rule  of  one  will,  to  make  a  common  attack  upon  the  church 
of  God.  The  connection  between  this  fourth  turn  and  the 
third  is  precisely  the  same  as  between  ch.  viii.  9,  10,  and  ch. 
viii.  6-8.  The  exclamation  of  woe  (hoi)  is  an  expression  of 
pain,  as  in  ch.  x.  1 ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  judgment  of  wrath.  The  description  of  the  rolling  wave 
of  nations  is  as  pictorial  as  the  well-known  Mi  inter  sese,  etc.,  of 
the  Cyclops  in  Virgil.  "  It  spreads  and  stretches  out,  as  if  it 
would  never  cease  to  roll,  and  roar,  and  surge,  and  sweep 
onward  in  its  course"  (Drechsler).  In  the  expression  "it"  (bo) 
in  ver.  13a,  the  many  surging  nations  are  kneaded  together,  as 
it  were,  into  one  mass.  It  costs  God  simply  a  threatening 
word ;  and  this  mass  all  flies  apart  (mimmerchdk  like  merdcliok, 
ch.  xxiii.  7),  and  falls  into  dust,  and  whirls  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, like  the  chaff  of  threshing-floors  in  high  situations,  or 
like  dust  whirled  up  by  tho  storm.  The  judgment  commences 
in  the  evening,  and  rages  through  the  night ;  and  before  the 
morning  dawns,  the  army  of  nations  raised  by  the  imperial 
power  is  all  destroyed  (compare  ch.  xxix.  7,  8,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment in  ch.  xxxvii.  36).  The  fact  that  the  oracle  concerning 
Damascus  in  its  fourth  stage  takes  so  comprehensive  and,  so  far 
as  Israel  is  concerned,  so  promising  a  form,  may  be  explained 
on  the  ground  that  Syria  was  the  forerunner  of  Asshur  in  the 
attack  upon  Israel,  and  that  the  alliance  between  Israel  and 
Syria  became  the  occasion  of  the  complications  with  Asshur. 
If  the  substance  of  the  massd  Dammesek  (the  oracle  concern- 
ing Damascus)  had  been  restricted  to  the  prophecy  contained 
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in  the  name  Mahershalal,  the  element  of  promise  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  prophecies  against  the  nations  of  the  world  would 
be  entirely  wanting.  But  the  shout  of  triumph,  "  This  is  the 
portion,"  etc.,  supplied  a  terminal  point,  beyond  which  the 
massa  could  not  go  without  the  sacrifice  of  its  unity.  We  are 
therefore  warranted  in  regarding  ch.  xviii.  as  an  independent 
prophecy,  notwithstanding  its  commencement,  which  apparently 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  fourth  strophe  of  ch.  xvii. 


ETHIOPIANS  SUBMISSION  TO  JEHOVAH. — CHAP.  XVIII. 

The  notion  that  ch.  xviii.  4-6  contains  an  account  of  the 
judgment  of  Jehovah  upon  Ethiopia  is  quite  an  untenable  one. 
The  prophet  is  here  predicting  the  destruction  of  the  army  of 
Sennacherib  in  his  usual  way,  and  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
fulfilment  (ch.  xxxvii.  36).  The  view  which  Hofmann  has 
adopted  from  the  Jewish  expositors — namely,  that  the  people 
so  strangely  described  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the 
prophecy  is  the  Israelitish  nation — is  equally  untenable.  It  is 
Ethiopia.  Taking  both  these  facts  together,  then,  the  con- 
clusion to  which  we  are  brought  is,  that  the  prophet  is  here 
foretelling  the  effect  that  will  be  produced  upon  Ethiopia  by 
the  judgment  which  Jehovah  is  about  to  inflict  upon  Asshur. 
But  it  is  altogether  improbable  either  that  the  prophecy  falls 
later  than  the  Assyrian  expedition  against  Egypt  (as  Schegg 
supposes),  or  that  the  Ethiopian  ambassadors  mentioned  here 
are  despatched  to  Judah  to  seek  for  friendship  and  aid  (as 
Ewald,  Knobel,  Meier,  and  Thenius  maintain).  The  expe- 
dition was  still  impending,  and  that  against  Judah  was  the 
means  to  this  further  end.  The  ambassadors  are  not  sent  to 
Judah,  but  carry  commands  with  the  most  stirring  despatch  to 
every  province  under  Ethiopian  rule.  The  Ethiopian  kingdom 
is  thrown  into  the  greatest  excitement  in  the  face  of  the  ap- 
proaching Assyrian  invasion,  and  the  messengers  are  sent  out 
to  raise  the  militia.  At  that  time  both  Egypts  were  governed 
by  the  Ethiopian  (or  twenty-fifth)  dynasty,  Sabako  the  Ethiopian 
having  made  himself  master  of  the  country  on  the  Lower  Nile.1 
The  king  of  Egypt  who  was  contemporaneous  with  Sennacherib 
was  the  Tlrhaka  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Tarakos  of  Manetho, 
1  See  Brugsch,  Histoire  (TEgypte,  i.  (1859)  244-246. 
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and  the  Tearkon  of  Strabo, — a  great  conqueror,  according  to 
Megasthenes,  like  Sesostris  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had 
carried  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Strabo, 
xv.  1,  6).  This  explains  the  strangely  sounding  description 
given  in  vers.  2  and  7  of  the  Ethiopian  people,  which  had 
the  universal  reputation  in  antiquity  of  gigantic  strength  and 
invincibility.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  length  of  time 
that  intervened  between  the  composition  of  the  prophecy  and 
the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  in  which  the  Assyrian 
army  commenced  the  expedition  across  Judah  to  Egypt.  The 
event  which  the  prophecy  foretells — namely,  that  the  judgment 
of  Jehovah  upon  Asshur  would  be  followed  by  the  submission 
of  Ethiopia  to  Jehovah — was  only  partially  and  provisionally 
fulfilled  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  23).  And  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
us  in  this,  inasmuch  as  in  the  prophecies  delivered  before  the 
destruction  of  Assyria  the  latter  always  presented  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  prophet  as  the  kingdom  of  the  world ;  and  conse- 
quently the  prophecy  had  also  an  eschatological  feature,  which 
still  remained  for  a  future  and  remote  fulfilment. 

The  prophecy  commences  with  hoi,  which  never  signifies 
heus,  but  always  vce  (woe).  Here,  however,  it  differs  from 
ch.  xvii.  12,  and  is  an  expression  of  compassion  (cf.  Isa.  lv.  1, 
Zech.  ii.  10)  rather  than  of  anger ;  for  the  fact  that  the  mighty 
Ethiopia  is  oppressed  by  the  still  mightier  Asshur,  is  a  humilia- 
tion which  Jehovah  has  prepared  for  the  former.  Vers.  1,  2a; 
u  Woe  to  the  land  of  the  whirring  of  wings,  which  is  beyond  the 
rivers  of  Cush,  that  sends  ambassadors  into  the  sea  and  in  boats 
of  papyrus  over  the  face  of  the  waters?  The  land  of  Cush  com- 
mences, according  to  Ezek.  xxix.  10  (cf.  xxx.  6),  where  Upper 
Egypt  ends.  The  Seveneh  {Aswan),  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  is 
the  boundary-point  at  which  the  Nile  enters  Mizraim  proper, 
and  which  is  still  a  depot  for  goods  coming  from  the  south 
down  the  Nile.  The  nahare-Cush  (rivers  of  Cush)  are  chiefly 
those  that  surround  the  Cushite  Seba  (Gen.  x.  7).  This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  present  Sennar,  the  Meroitic  island  which 
is  enclosed  between  the  White  and  Blue  Nile  (the  Astapos  of 
Ptolemy,  or  the  present  Bahr  el-Abyad,  and  the  Astaboras  of 
Ptolemy,  or  the  present  Bahr  el-Azrak).  According  to  the 
latest  researches,  more  especially  those  of  Speke,  the  White 
Nile,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Lake  of  Nyanza,  is  the  chief 
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source  of  the  Nile.  The  latter,  and  the  Blue  Nile,  whose  con- 
fluence  (makran)  with  it  takes  place  in  lat.  15°  25',  are  fed  by 
many  larger  or  smaller  tributary  streams  (as  well  as  mountain 
torrents)  ;  the  Blue  Nile  even  more  than  the  Nile  proper. 
And  this  abundance  of  water  in  the  land  to  the  south  of 
Seveneli,  and  still  farther  south  beyond  Seba  (or  Meroe),  mi^ht 
very  well  have  been  known  to  the  prophet  as  a  general  fact. 
The  land  "  beyond  the  rivers  of  Cush"  is  the  land  bounded  by 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  i.e.  (including  Ethiopia  itself  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word)  the  south  land  under  Ethiopian  rule 
that  lay  still  deeper  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  land  of  its 
African  auxiliary  tribes,  whose  names  (which  probably  include 
the  later  Nubians  and  Abyssinians),  as  given  in  2  Chron.  xii.  3, 
Nahum  iii.  9,  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  suppose  a  minuteness 
of  information  which  has  not  yet  been  attained  by  modern 
research.  To  this  Ethiopia,  which  is  designated  by  its  farthest 
limits  (compare  Zeph.  iii.  10,  where  Wolff,  in  his  book  of 
Judith,  erroneously  supposes  Media  to  be  intended  as  the 
Asiatic  Cush),  the  prophets  give  the  strange  name  of  eretz 
tziltzal  cendphaim.  This  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  "  the 
land  of  the  wings  of  an  army  with  clashing  arms"  by  Gesenius 
and  others ;  but  cendphaim  does  not  occur  in  this  sense,  like 
'agappim  in  Ezekiel.  Others  render  it  "  the  land  of  the  noise 
of  waves  "  (Umbreit)  ;  but  cendphaim  cannot  be  used  of  waters 
except  in  such  a  connection  as  ch.  viii.  8.  Moreover,  tziltzal  is 
not  a  fitting  onomatopoetic  word  either  for  the  clashing  of  arms 
or  the  noise  of  waves.  Others,  again,  render  it  "  the  land  of 
the  double  shadow "  (Grotius,  Vitringa,  Knobel,  and  others) ; 
but,  however  appropriate  this  epithet  might  be  to  Ethiopia  as  a 
tropical  land,  it  is  very  hazardous  to  take  the  word  in  a  sense 
which  is  not  sustained  by  the  usage  of  the  language  ;  and  the 
same  objection  may  be  brought  against  Luzzatto's  "  land  of  the 
far-shadowing  defence."  Shelling  has  also  suggested  another 
objection, — namely,  that  the  shadow  thrown  even  in  tropical 
lands  is  not  a  double  one,  falling  northwards  and  southwards 
at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  that  it  cannot  be  figuratively 
described  as  double-winged.  Tziltzal  cendphaim  is  the  buzzing 
of  the  wings  of  insects,  with  which  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  swarmed 
on  account  of  the  climate  and  the  abundance  of  water :  ?TO?, 
constr.  W?Xf  tinnitus,  stridor,  a  primary  meaning  from  which 
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the  other  three  meanings  of  the  word — cymbal,  harpoon  (a 
whirring  dart),  and  grasshopper1 — are  derived.  In  ch.  vii.  18 
the  forces  of  Egypt  are  called  "  the  fly  from  the  end  of  the 
rivers  of  Egypt."  Here  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are  called  the 
land  of  the  whirring  of  wings,  inasmuch  as  the  prophet  had  in 
his  mind,  under  the  designation  cf  swarms  of  insects,  the  motley 
swarms  of  different  people  included  in  this  great  kingdom  that 
were  so  fabulously  strange  to  an  Asiatic.  Within  this  great 
kingdom  messengers  were  now  passing  to  and  fro  upon  its  great 
waters  in  boats  of  papyrus  (on  gome,  Copt,  'gome,  Talm.  garni, 
see  at  Job  viii.  11),  Greek  f3apl8e<;  TrairvpLvcu  (ftapk,  from  the 
Egyptian  bari,  ball,  a  barque).  In  such  vessels  as  these,  and 
with  Egyptian  tackle,  they  went  as  far  as  the  remote  island  of 
Taprobane.  The  boats  were  made  to  clap  together  (plicatiles), 
so  as  to  be  carried  past  the  cataracts  (Parthey  on  Plutarch,  de 
hide,  pp.  198-9).  And  it  is  to  these  messengers  in  their  paper 
boats  that  the  appeal  of  the  prophet  is  addressed. 

He  sends  them  home ;  and  what  they  are  to  say  to  their  own 
people  is  generalized  into  an  announcement  to  the  whole  earth. 
Vers.  2b,  3.  "  Go,  sioift  messengers,  to  the  people  stretched  out 
and  polished,  to  the  terrible  people  far  away  on  the  other  side,  to 
the  nation  of  command  upon  command  and  treading  down,  whose 
land  rivers  cut  through.  All  ye  possessors  of  the  globe  and  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  when  a  banner  rises  on  the  mountains,  look 
ye ;  and  when  they  blow  the  trumpets,  hearken  /"  We  learn  from 
what  follows  to  what  it  is  that  the  attention  of  Ethiopia  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  is  directed:  it  is  the  destruction  of 
Asshur  by  Jehovah.  They  are  to  attend,  when  they  observe 
the  two  signals,  the  banner  and  the  trumpet-blast ;  these  are 
decisive  moments.  Because  Jehovah  was  about  to  deliver  the 
world  from  the  conquering  might  of  Assyria,  against  which  the 
Ethiopian  kingdom  was  now  summoning  all  the  means  of  self- 
defence,  the  prophet  sends  the  messengers  home.     Their  own 

1  Schroring  supposes  tziltzal  to  be  the  scarabxus  sacer  (Linn.)  ;  but  it 
would  be  much  more  natural,  if  any  particular  animal  is  intended,  to  think 
of  the  tzaltzalya,  as  it  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  Gallas,  the  tzetze  in 
the  Betschuana  language,  the  most  dreaded  diptera  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 
a  species  of  glossina  which  attacks  all  the  larger  mammalia  (though  not 
men).  Vid.  Hartmann,  NaturgescJiicJitlkh-medic.  Skizze  der  Nillcinder,  Ahtli. 
i.  p.  205. 
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people,  to  which  he  sends  them  home,  are  elaborately  described. 
They  are  memusshdk,  stretched  out,  i.e.  very  tall  (LXX.  Wvos 
ftereaypov),  just  as  the  Sabaeans  are  said  to  have  been  in  ch.  xlv.  14. 
They  are  also  mordt  =  m'mordt  (Ges.  §  52,  Anm.  6),  smoothed, 
politusy  i.e.  either  not  disfigured  by  an  ugly  growth  of  hair,  or 
else,  without  any  reference  to  depilation,  but  rather  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bronze  colour  of  their  skin,  smooth  and  shinino- 
with  healthy  freshness.  The  description  which  Herodotus  gives 
of  the  Ethiopians,  fjueyio-Toi  icai  icdWicrToi  dvOptoiroav  ttclvtwv  Cm. 
20),  quite  answers  to  these  first  two  predicates.  They  are  still 
further  described,  with  reference  to  the  wide  extent  of  their 
kingdom,  which  reached  to  the  remotest  south,  as  "  the  terrible 
nation  fiKfjJ]  SWIP,"  i.e.  from  this  point,  where  the  prophet 
meets  with  the  messengers,  farther  and  farther  off  (compare 
1  Sam.  xx.  21,  22,  but  not  1  Sam.  xviii.  9,  where  the  expres- 
sion has  a  chronological  meaning,  which  would  be  less  suitable 
here,  where  everything  is  so  pictorial,  and  which  is  also  to  be 
rejected,  because  fcttirjp  cannot  be  equivalent  to  Kin  "lBWO ; 
cf.  Nahum  ii.  9).  We  may  see  from  ch.  xxviii.  10,  13,  what 
kdv  (kdv,  with  connecting  accusatives  and  before  makkeph), 
a  measuring  or  levelling  line,  signifies,  when  used  by  the  pro- 
phet with  the  reduplication  which  he  employs  here  :  it  is  a 
people  of  "  command  upon  command," — that  is  to  say,  a  com- 
manding nation  ;  (according  to  Ewald,  Knobel,  and  others, 
kdv  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  kuwe,  strength,  a  nation  of 
double  or  gigantic  strength.)  UA  people  of  treading  down" 
(sc.  of  others ;  nfbiisah  is  a  second  genitive  to  goi),  i.e.  one 
which  subdues  and  tramples  down  wherever  it  appears.  These 
are  all  distinctive  predicates — a  nation  of  imposing  grandeur, 
a  ruling  and  conquering  nation.  The  last  predicate  extols  its 
fertile  land.  KT3  we  take  not  in  the  sense  of  diripere,  or  as 
equivalent  to  bdzaz,  like  DKD,  to  melt,  equivalent  to  mdsas, 
but  in  the  sense  of  findere,  i.e.  as  equivalent  to  VT3,  like  KB3,  to 
sip  =  ypa.  For  it  is  no  praise  to  say  that  a  land  is  scoured 
out,  or  washed  away,  by  rivers.  Bottcher,  who  is  wrong  in 
describing  this  chapter  as  "  perhaps  the  most  difficult  in  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,"  very  aptly  compares  with  it  the 
expression  used  by  Herodotus  (ii.  108),  icarer firjOrj  rj  Aiyv7rros. 
But  why  this  strange  elaboration  instead  of  the  simple  name? 
There  is  a  divine  irony  in  the  fact  that  a  nation  so  great  and 
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glorious,  and  (though  not  without  reason,  considering  its  natural 
gifts)  so  full  of  self-consciousness,  should  be  thrown  into  such 
violent  agitation  in  the  prospect  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
it,  and  should  be  making  such  strenuous  exertions  to  avert  that 
danger,  when  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  was  about  to  destroy 
the  threatening  power  itself  in  a  night,  and  consequently  all 
the  care  and  trouble  of  Ethiopia  were  utterly  needless. 

The  prophet  knows  for  certain  that  the  messengers  may  go 
home  and  announce  this  act  of  Jehovah  to  their  own  people  and 
to  all  the  world.  Vers.  4-6.  "  For  tints  hath  Jehovah  spoken  to 
me :  I  will  be  stilly  and  will  observe  upon  my  throne  during  clear 
weather  in  sunshine,  during  a  cloud  of  dew  in  the  heat  of  harvest. 
For  before  the  harvest,  when  the  blossom  falls  off,  and  the  fruit 
becomes  the  ripening  grape:  then  ivill  He  cut  off  the  branches  with 
pruning-hooks ;  and  the  tendrils  He  removes,  breaks  off.  They 
are  left  altogether  to  the  birds  of  prey  en  the  mountains,  and  to 
the  cattle  of  the  land ;  and  the  birds  of  prey  summer  thereon,  and 
all  the  cattle  of  the  land  will  winter  thereon?  The  prophecy 
explains  itself  here,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  especially 
with  Isaiah ;  for  the  literal  words  of  ver.  6  show  us  unques- 
tionably what  it  is  that  Jehovah  will  allow  to  develop  itself  so 
prosperously  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  without  any 
interposition  on  His  part,  until  He  suddenly  and  violently  puts 
an  end  to  the  whole,  just  as  it  is  approaching  perfect  maturity. 
It  is  the  might  of  Assyria.  Jehovah  quietly  looks  on  from 
the  heavenly  seat  of  His  glorious  presence,  without  disturbing 
the  course  of  the  thing  intended.  This  quietness,  however,  is 
not  negligence,  but,  as  the  hortative  expressions  show,  a  well- 
considered  resolution.  The  two  Caphs  in  ver.  4  are  not  com- 
parative, but  indicate  the  time.  He  remains  quiet  whilst  there 
is  clear  wreather  with  sunshine  (y#  indicating  continuance,  as 
in  Jer.  viii.  18,  1  Sam.  ;xiv.  32),  and  whilst  there  is  a  dew-cloud 
in  the  midst  of  that  warmth,  which  is  so  favourable  for  the 
harvest,  by  causing  the  plants  that  have  been  thoroughly  heated 
in  the  day  and  refreshed  at  night  by  the  dew,  to  shoot  up  and 
ripen  with  rapidity  and  luxuriance.  The  plant  thought  of,  as 
ver.  5  clearly  shows,  is  the  vine.  By  Upline  kdtzir  (before  the 
harvest)  we  are  either  to  understand  the  period  just  before  the 
wheat-harvest,  which  coincides  with  the  flowering  of  the  grape ; 
or,  since  Isaiah  uses  kdtzir  for  bdtzir  in  ch.  xvi.  9,  the  time  at 
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the  close  of  the  summer,  immediately  preceding  the  vintage. 
Here  again  the  Caph  indicates  the  time.  When  the  blossoming 
is  over,  so  that  the  flower  fades  away,  and  the  fruit  that  has  set 
becomes  a  ripening  grape  (boser,  as  in  Job  xv.  33,  not  in  the 
sense  of  labruscum,  but  of  omphax ;  and  gdmal,  maturescere,  as 
in  Num.  xvii.  23,  maturare),  He  cuts  off  the  branches  (zalzallim, 
from  zilzvl,  to  swing  to  and  fro ;  compare  the  Arabic  ddliye,  a 
vine-branch,  from  dald,  to  hang  long  and  loose)  upon  which  the 
nearly  ripened  grapes  are  hanging,  and  removes  or  nips  off1 
the  tendrils  (netishoth,  as  in  Jer.  v.  10,  from  ndtash,  to  stretch 
far  out ;  niphal,  to  twist  about  a  long  way,  ch.  xvi.  8,  compare 
Jer.  xlviii.  32) ;  an  intentional  asyndeton  with  a  pictorial  sound. 
The  words  of  Jehovah  concerning  Himself  have  here  passed 
imperceptibly  into  words  of  the  prophet  concerning  Jehovah. 
The  ripening  grapes,  as  ver.  6  now  explains,  are  the  Assyrians, 
who  were  not  far  from  the  summit  of  their  power ;  the  fruit- 
branches  that  are  cut  off  and  nipped  in  pieces  are  their  corpses, 
which  are  now  through  both  summer  and  winter  the  food  of 
swarms  of  summer  birds,  as  well  as  of  beasts  of  prey  that 
remain  the  whole  winter  through.  This  is  the  act  of  divine 
judgment,  to  which  the  approaching  exaltation  of  the  banner, 
and  the  approaching  blast  of  trumpets,  is  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  Ethiopia. 

What  effect  this  act  of  Jehovah  would  have  upon  the 
Ethiopian  kingdom,  if  it  should  now  take  place,  is  described 
in  ver.  7  :  "  At  that  time  will  there  be  offered  as  a  homage  to 
Jehovah  of  hosts  a  nation  stretched  out  and  polished,  and  from  a 
terrible  people,  far  away  on  the  other  side ;  a  nation  of  command 
upon  command  and  treading  down,  whose  land  rivers  cut  through, 
at  the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  mountain  of 
Zion."  Dy  (a  people),  at  the  commencement,  cannot  possibly 
be  equivalent  to  EVp  (from  a  people).  If  it  were  taken  in  this 
sense,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  correction  accordingly, 

1  jnn  =  jnn  with  a  pausal  sharpening  of  the  tzere,  which  is  lengthened 
by  the  tone,  from  tdzaz  or  tlz  in  post-biblical  JJebrew,  to  knock  off,  knock 
to  pieces,  or  weaken  (compare  tdshash).  On  this  change  of  vowels  in 
pause,  see  at  Gen.  xvii.  14 ;  and  compare  Olshausen,  §  91,  d.  For  an 
example  of  the  post-biblical  use  of  the  word,  vid.  b.  Sanhedrin  102a, 
11  like  two  sticks  hammattlzoth,"  i.e.  one  of  which  "  hits  the  other  in  two" 
(hittiz,  apparently  from  tuz  or  tiz,  like  hinnlach  from  nuacli). 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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as  Knobel  has  done ;  but  the  important  parallels  in  ch.  Ixvi.  20 
and  Zeph.  iii.  10  are  against  this.  Consequently  'am  and  goi 
(people  and  nation)  must  be  rendered  as  subjects ;  and  the  \o 
in  B#p  must  be  taken  as  partitive.  Ethiopia  is  offered,  i.e. 
offers  itself,  as  a  free-will  offering  to  Jehovah,  impelled  irre- 
sistibly by  the  force  of  the  impression  made  by  the  mighty  act 
of  Jehovah,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  "  the  Titan  among  the 
Psalms  "  (Ps.  lxviii.  32,  probably  a  Davidic  psalm  of  the  time 
of  Hezekiah),  "  there  come  kingdoms  of  splendour  out  of 
Egypt;  Cush  rapidly  stretches  out  its  hands  to  Elohim."  In 
order  that  the  greatness  of  this  spiritual  conquest  might  be 
fully  appreciated,  the  description  of  this  strangely  glorious 
people  is  repeated  here ;  and  with  this  poetical  rounding,  the 
prophecy  itself,  which  was  placed  as  a  kind  of  overture  before 
the  following  massa  Mitzraim  when  the  prophet  collected  the 
whole  of  his  prophecies  together,  is  brought  to  a  close. 

THE  OKACLE  CONCERNING  EGYPT. — CHAP.  XIX. 

The  three  prophecies  in  ch.  xviii.  xix.  and  xx.  really  form  a 
trilogy.  The  first  (ch.  xviii.),  which,  like  ch.  i.,  the  introduction 
to  the  whole,  is  without  any  special  heading,  treats  in  language 
of  the  sublimest  pathos  of  Ethiopia.  The  second  (ch.  xix.) 
treats  in  a  calmer  and  more  descriptive  tone  of  Egypt.  The 
third  (ch.  xx.)  treats  of  both  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  in  the  style 
of  historic  prose.  The  kingdom  to  which  all  three  prophecies 
refer  is  one  and  the  same,  viz.  the  Egypto-Ethiopian  kingdom ; 
but  whilst  ch.  xviii.  refers  to  the  ruling  nation,  ch.  xix.  treats 
of  the  conquered  one,  and  ch.  xx.  embraces  both  together.  The 
reason  why  such  particular  attention  is  given  to  Egypt  in  the 
prophecy,  is  that  no  nation  on  earth  was  so  mixed  up  with 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  from  the  patriarchal  times 
downwards,  as  Egypt  was.  And  because  Israel,  as  the  law 
plainly  enjoined  upon  it,  was  never  to  forget  that  it  had  been 
sheltered  for  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  and  there  had  grown  into 
a  great  nation,  and  had  received  many  benefits ;  whenever 
prophecy  has  to  speak  concerning  Egypt,  it  is  quite  as  earnest 
in  its  promises  as  it  is  in  its  threats.  And  thus  the  massa  of 
Isaiah  falls  into  two  distinct  halves,  viz.  a  threatening  one 
(vers.  1-15),  and  a  promising  one  (vers.  18-25)  ;  whilst  be- 
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tween  the  judgment  and  the  salvation  (in  vers.  16  and  17) 
there  stands  the  alarm,  forming  as  it  were  a  connecting  bridge 
between  the  two.  And  just  in  proportion  as  the  coil  of  punish- 
ments is  unfolded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  prophet,  the  pro- 
mise is  also  unfolded  in  just  as  many  stages  on  the  other;  and 
moving  on  in  ever  new  grooves,  rises  at  length  to  such  a  height, 
that  it  breaks  not  only  through  the  limits  of  contemporaneous 
history,  but  even  through  those  of  the  Old  Testament  itself, 
and  speaks  in  the  spiritual  language  of  the  world-embracing 
love  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  oracle  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  condensing  the 
whole  of  the  substance  of  the  first  half  into  a  few  weighty 
words, — an  art  in  which  Isaiah  peculiarly  excelled.  In  this 
the  name  of  Egypt,  the  land  without  an  equal,  occurs  no  less 
than  three  times.  Ver.  1.  "  Behold,  Jehovah  rideth  upon  a  light 
cloud,  and  cometh  to  Egypt ;  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  shake  before 
Him,  and  the  heart  of  Egypt  melt-eth  within  it"  Jehovah  rides 
upon  clouds  when  He  is  about  to  reveal  Himself  in  His  judicial 
majesty  (Ps*  xviii.  11)  ;  and  in  this  instance  He  rides  upon 
a  light  cloud,  because  it  will  take  place  rapidly.  The  word 
hal  signifies  both  light  and  swift,  because  what  is  light  moves 
swiftly;  and  even  a  light  cloud,  which  is  light  because  it  is  thin, 
is  comparatively  2y,  i.e.  literally  dense,  opaque,  or  obscure. 
The  idols  of  Egypt  shake  Qpfi,  as  in  ch.  vi.  4,  vii.  2),  because 
Jehovah  comes  over  them  to  judgment  (cf.  Ex.  xii.  12 ;  Jer. 
xlvi.  25 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  13)  :  they  must  shake,  for  they  are  to  be 
thrown  down ;  and  their  shaking  for  fear  is  a  shaking  to  their 
fall  (JM,  as  in  ch.  xxiv.  20,  xxix.  9).  The  Vav  apodosis  in  WJV 
(prcet.  cons,  with  the  torre  upon  the  last  syllable)  connects 
together  the  cause  and  effect,  as  in  ch.  vi.  7. — In  what  judg- 
ments the  judgment  will  be  fulfilled,  is  now  declared  by  the 
majestic  Judge  Himself.  Vers.  2-4.  "And  I  spur  Egypt 
against  Egypt :  and  they  go  to-  war,  every  one  with  his  brother, 
and  every  one  with  his  neighbour;  city  against  city,  kingdom 
against  kingdom.  And  the  spirit  of  Egypt  is  emptied  out  within 
it:  and  I  swallow  up  its  ready  counsel;  and  they  go  to  the  idols  to 
inquire,  and  to  the  mutterers,  and  to  the  oracle-spirits,  and  to  the 
soothsayers.  And  I  slmt  up  Egypt  in  the  hand  of  a  hard  rule ; 
and  a  fierce  king  will  reign  over  them,  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of 
hosts"    Civil  war  will  rage  in  Egypt  (on  sicsec,  see  at  ch.  ix.  10). 
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The  people  once  so  shrewd  are  now  at  their  wits'  end ;  their 
spirit  is  quite  poured  out  (ni?^,  with  the  reduplication  removed, 
for  nf523,  according  to  Ges.  §  68,  Anm.  11, — as,  for  example,  in 
Gen.  xi.  7,  Ezek.  xli.  7),  so  that  there  is  nothing  left  of  either 
intelligence  or  resolution.  Then  (and  this  is  also  part  of  the 
judgment)  they  turn  for  help,  in  counsel  and  action,  where  no 
help  is  to  be  found,  viz.  to  their  u  nothings  "  of  gods,  and  the 
manifold  demoniacal  arts,  of  which  Egypt  could  boast  of  being 
the  primary  seat.  On  the  names  of  the  practisers  of  the  black 
art,  see  ch.  viii.  19;  'ittim,  the  mutterers,  is  from  'dtat,  to  squeak 
(used  of  a  camel-saddle,  especially  when  new),  or  to  rumble 
(used  of  an  empty  stomach)  :  see  Lane's  Lexicon.  But  all 
this  is  of  no  avail :  Jehovah  gives  them  up  (">2p,  syn.  "i^pn, 
avyKXelew)  to  be  ruled  over  by  a  hard-hearted  and  cruel  king. 
The  prophecy  does  not  relate  to  a  foreign  conqueror,  so  as  to 
lead  us  to  think  of  Sargon  (Knobel)  or  Cambyses  (Luzzatto), 
but  to  a  native  despot.  In  comparing  the  prophecy  with  the 
fulfilment,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  ver.  2  relates  to  the 
national  revolution  which  broke  out  in  Sais,  and  resulted  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ethiopian  rule,  and  to  the  federal  dodek- 
archy  to  which  the  rising  of  the  nation  led.  tt  Kingdom 
against  kingdom :"  this  exactly  suits  those  twelve  small  king- 
doms into  which  Egypt  was  split  up  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty  in  the  year  695,  until  Psammelichiis,  the 
dodekarch  of  Sais,  succeeded  in  the  year  670  in  comprehend- 
ing these  twelve  states  once  more  under  a  single  monarchy. 
This  very  Psammetichus  (and  the  royal  house  of  Psammetichus 
generally)  is  the  hard  ruler,  the  reckless  despot.  He  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  battle  at  Momemphis,  by  which  he  established 
himself  in  the  monarchy,  through  having  first  of  all  strength- 
ened himself  with  mercenary  troops  from  Ionia,  Caria,  and 
Greece.  From  his  time  downwards,  the  true  Egyptian  cha- 
racter was  destroyed  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  elements  ;l 
and  this  occasioned  the  emigration  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
military  caste  to  Meroe.  The  Egyptian  nation  very  soon  came 
to  feel  how  oppressive  this  new  dynasty  was,  when  Necho 
(616-597),  the  son  and  successor  of  Psammetichus,  renewed 

1  See  Leo,  Universalgescli.  i.  152,  and  what  Brugsch  says  in  his  Histoirt 
(TEtfypte,  i.  250,  with  regard  to  the  brusques  changements  that  Egypt  en- 
dured under  Psammetichus. 
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the  project  of  Ramses-Miamun,  to  construct  a  Suez  canal,  and 
tore  away  1*20,000  of  the  natives  of  the  land  from  their  homes, 
sending  them  to  wear  out  their  lives  in  forced  labour  of  the 
most  wearisome  kind.  A  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  native 
troops,  who  had  been  sent  against  the  rising  Cyrene,  and  driven 
back  into  the  desert,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Hophra,  the 
grandson  of  Necho  (570),  and  put  an  end  to  the  hateful 
government  of  the  family  of  Psammetichus. 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  foretell  another  misfortune 
which  was  coming  upon  Egypt :  the  Nile  dries  up,  and  with 
this  the  fertility  of  the  land  disappears.  Vers.  5-10.  "  And  the 
waters  will  dry  up  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  is  parched  and 
dried.  And  the  arms  of  the  river  spread  a  stench;  the  channels 
of  Matzor  become  shallow  and  parched:  reed  and  rush  shrivel  up. 
The  meadows  by  the  Nile,  on  the  border  of  the  Nile,  and  every 
corn-field  of  the  Nile,  dries  up,  is  scattered,  and  disappears.  And 
the  fishermen  groan,  and  all  who  throw  draw-nets  into  the  Nile 
lament,  and  they  that  spread  out  the  net  upon  the  face  of  the 
icaters  languish  away.  And  the  workers  of  fine  combed  flax  are 
confounded,  and  the  weavers  of  cotton  fabrics.  And  the  pillars 
of  the  land  are  ground  to  powder ;  all  that  work  for  wages  are 
troubled  in  mind."  In  ver.  5  the  Nile  is  called  yam  (a  sea), 
just  as  Homer  calls  it  Oceanus,  which,  as  Diodorus  observes,  was 
the  name  given  by  the  natives  to  the  river  (Egypt,  oham).  The 
White  Nile  is  called  bahr  el-abyad  (the  White  Sea),  the  Blue 
Nile  bahr  eUazrak,  and  the  combined  waters  bahr  en-Nil,  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  Besharin,  as  here  in  Isaiah,  yam.  And 
in  the  account  of  the  creation,  in  Gen.  i.,  yammim  is  the 
collective  name  for  great  seas  and  rivers.  But  the  Nile  itself 
is  more  like  an  inland  sea  than  a  river,  from  the  point  at  which 
the  great  bodies  of  water  brought  down  by  the  Blue  Nile  and 
the  White  Nile,  which  rises  a  few  weeks  later,  flow  together ; 
partly  on  account  of  its  great  breadth,  and  partly  also  because 
of  its  remaining  stagnant  throughout  the  dry  season.  It  is  not 
till  the  tropical  rains  commence  that  the  swelling  river  begins 
to  flow  more  rapidly,  and  the  yam  becomes  a  ndhdr.  But  when, 
as  is  here  threatened,  the  Nile  sea  and  Nile  river  in  Upper 
Egypt  sink  together  and  dry  up  {nisshHhu,  niphai  either  of 
shdthath  =  ndshattu,  to  set,  to  grow  shallow ;  or  more  probably 
from  ndshath,  to  dry  up,  since  ch.  xli.   17    and  Jer.  li.   30 
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warrant  the  assumption  that  there  was  such  a  verb),  the  mouths 
(or  arms)  of  the  Nile  (nehdroth),  which  flow  through  the  Delta, 
and  the  many  canals  (yeorim),  by  which  the  benefits  of  the 
overflow  are  conveyed  to  the  Nile  valley,  are  turned  into 
stinking  puddles  (ttWTKiT,  a  hiphil,  half  substantive  half  verbal, 
unparalleled  elsewhere,1  signifying  to  spread  a  stench ;  possibly 
it  may  have  been  used  in  the  place  of  T^Tn?  from  njTK  or  njTN, 
stinking,  to  which  a  different  application  was  given  in  ordi- 
nary use).  In  all  probability  it  is  not  without  intention  that 
Isaiah  uses  the  expression  Mdtzor,  inasmuch  as  he  distinguishes 
Mdtzor  from  Pathros  (ch.  xi.  11),  i.e.  Lower  from  Upper  Egypt 
(Egyp.  sa-het,  the  low  land,  and  sa-res,  the  higher  land),  the 
two  together  being  Mitzrayim.  And  yeorim  (by  the  side  of 
nehdroth)  we  are  warranted  in  regarding  as  the  name  given  of 
the  Nile  canals.  The  canal  system  in  Egypt  and  the  system 
of  irrigation  are  older  than  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos  (vid. 
Lepsius,  in  Herzog's  Cyclopaedia).  On  the  other  hand,  ye' or 
in  ver.  7  (where  it  is  written  three  times  plene,  as  it  is  also  in 
ver.  8)  is  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  Nile  generally  (yaro).2  It 
is  repeated  emphatically  three  times,  like  Mitzrayim  in  ver.  1. 
Parallel  to  mizra,  but  yet  different  from  it,  is  ^"W,  from  rny? 
to  be  naked  or  bare,  which  signifies,  like  many  derivatives  of 
the  synonymous  word  in  Arabic,  either  open  spaces,  or  as 
here,  grassy  tracts  by  the  water-side,  i.e.  meadows.  Even  the 
meadows,  which  lie  close  to  the  water-side  {pi  =  ora,  as  in  Ps. 
cxxxiii.  2,  not  ostium),  and  all  the  fields,  become  so  parched, 
that  they  blow  away  like  ashes.  Then  the  three  leading 
sources  from  which  Egypt  derived  its  maintenance  all  fail : — 
viz.  the  fishing ;  the  linen  manufacture,  which  supplied  dresses 
for  the  priests  and  bandages  for  mummies ;  and  the  cotton 
manufacture,  by  which  all  who  were  not  priests  were  supplied 

1  It  is  not  unparalleled  as  a  hipTi.  denom.  (compare  YrWI,  on\  Wi 
to  press,  Job  xxiv.  11,  Talm.  JJ^nn,  to  become  worm-eaten,  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind)  ;  and  as  a  mixed  form  (possibly  a  mixture  of  two 
readings,  as  Gesenius  and  Bbttcher  suppose,  though  it  is  not  necessarily  so), 
the  language  admitted  of  much  that  was  strange,  more  especially  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  which  found  its  way  here  and  there  into  written  composition. 

2  From  the  fact  that  aur  in  old  Egyptian  means  the  Nile,  we  may 
explain  the  $>povopu>  %toi  Nsfoo;,  with  which  the  Later  cuius  of  Eratosthenes 
closes. 
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With  clothes.  The  Egyptian  fishery  was  very  important.  In 
the  Berlin  Museum  there  is  an  Egyptian  micmoreth  with  lead 
attached.  The  mode  of  working  the  flax  by  means  of  serikdh, 
pectinatio  (compare  pi"iD,  wool-combs,  Kelim,  12,  2),  is  shown 
on  the  monuments.  In  the  Berlin  Museum  there  are  also 
Egyptian  combs  of  this  description  with  which  the  flax  was 
carded.  The  productions  of  the  Egyptian  looms  were  cele- 
brated in  antiquity:  chordy,  lit.  white  cloth  (singularet.  with  the 
old  termination  ay),  is  the  general  name  for  cotton  fabrics,  or 
the  different  kinds  of  byssus  that  were  woven  there  (compare 
the  ftuaaLvcDv  oOoviwv  of  the  Rosetta  inscription).  All  the 
castes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  now  thrown  into 
agonies  of  despair.  The  shdthoth  (an  epithet  that  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  thought  of  shethi,  a  warp,  Syr.  'ashti,  to  weave, 
through  the  natural  association  of  ideas),  i.e.  the  "pillars"  of 
the  land  (with  a  suffix  relating  to  Mitzrayim,  see  at  ch.  iii.  8, 
and  construed  as  a  masculine  as  at  Ps.  xi.  3),  were  the  highest 
castes,  who  were  the  direct  supporters  of  the  state  edifice ;  and 
"Dj?  W  cannot  mean  the  citizens  engaged  in  trade,  i.e.  the 
middle  classes,  but  such  of  the  people  as  hired  themselves  to 
the  employers  of  labour,  and  therefore  lived  upon  wages  and 
not  upon  their  own  property  ("Ot?  is  used  here  as  in  Prov.  xi. 
18,  and  not  as  equivalent  to  13D,  the  dammers-up  of  the  water 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  fish,  like  H«p?,  Kelim,  23,  5). 

The  prophet  now  dwells  upon  the  punishment  which  falls 
upon  the  pillars  of  the  land,  and  describes  it  in  vers.  11-13 : 
"  The  princes  of  Zoan  become  mere  fools,  the  wise  counsellors  of 
Pharaoh;  readiness  in  counsel  is  stupified.  How  can  ye  say  to 
Pharaoh,  I  am  a  son  of  wise  men,  a  son  of  kings  of  the  olden 
time  ?  Where  are  they  then,  thy  wise  men  ?  Let  them  announce 
to  thee,  and  know  what  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  determined  con- 
cerning Egypt.  The  princes  of  Zoan  have  become  fools,  the 
princes  of  Memphis  are  deceived ;  and  they  have  led  Egypt  astray 
who  are  the  corner-stone  of  its  castes."  The  two  constructives 
^  '•con  do  not  stand  in  a  subordinate  relation,  but  in  a 
co-ordinate  one  (see  at  Ps.  lxxviii.  9  and  Job  xx.  17 ;  compare 
also  2  Kings  xvii.  13,  Jceri),  viz.  "the  wise  men,  counsellors 
of  Pharaoh," 1  so  that  the  second  noun  is  the  explanatory  per- 

1  Pharaoh  does  not  mean  "  the  king  "  (equivalent  to  the  Coptic  v-avpo), 
but  according  to  Brugsch,  "great  house"  (Upper  Egyptian  peraa,  Lower 
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mutative  of  the  first.  Zoan  is  the  Tanis  of  primeval  times 
(Num.  xiii.  22),  which  was  situated  on  one  of  the  arms  through 
which  the  Nile  flows  into  the  sea  (viz.  the  ostium  Taniticum), 
and  was  the  home  from  which  two  dynasties  sprang.  Noph 
{per  aphoer.  =  Menoph,  contracted  into  Moph  in  Hos.  ix.  6)  is 
Memphis,  probably  the  seat  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  and  raised  by  Psammetichus  into  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  village  of  Mitrahenni  still  stands  upon 
its  ruins,  with  the  Serapeum  to  the  north-west.1  Consequently 
princes  of  Zoan  and  Memphis  are  princes  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  land,  and  of  the  supposed  primeval  pedigree ;  probably 
priest-princes,  since  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptian  priest  was  of 
world-wide  renown  (Herod,  ii.  77,  260),  and  the  oldest  kings 
of  Egypt  sprang  from  the  priestly  caste.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  when  the  military  caste  had  long  become  the  ruling 
one,  the  priests  once  more  succeeded  in  raising  one  of  their 
own  number,  namely  Sethos,  to  the  throne  of  Sais.  These 
magnates  of  Egypt,  with  their  wisdom,  would  be  turned  into 
fools  by  the  history  of  Egypt  of  the  immediate  future;  and 
(this  is  the  meaning  of  the  sarcastic  "  how  can  ye  say")  they 
would  no  longer  trust  themselves  to  boast  of  their  hereditary 
priestly  wisdom,  or  their  royal  descent,  when  giving  counsel  to 

Egyptian  plier-ao;  vid.  aus  dem  Orient,  i.  36).  Lauth  refers  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  to  Horapollo,  i.  62,  otpig  x.oe.1  oiko;  ftiyxg  h  psaa  uvrov  ar,^.otivit 
(S*ai"Kioi,  and  explains  this  Coptic  name  for  a  king  from  that  of  the  Ovpoctog 
(fixatTitaKo;)  upon  the  head  of  the  kiDg,  which  was  a  specifically  regal 
sign. 

1  "What  the  lexicons  say  with  reference  to  Zoan  and  Noph  needs  rectify- 
ing. Zoan  (old  Egyptian  Zane,  with  the  hieroglyphic  of  striding  legs,  Copt. 
'Gane)  points  back  to  the  radical  idea  of  pelli  or  fugere;  and  according  to  the 
latest  researches,  to  which  the  Turin  papyrus  No.  112  has  led,  it  is  the  same 
as  Kvctptg  ("Aftupig),  which  is  said  to  mean  the  house  of  flight  (Ha-uai-e), 
and  was  the  seat  of  government  under  the  Hykshos.  But  Memphis  is  not 
equivalent  to  Ma-m-ptah,  as  Champollion  assumed  (although  this  city  is 
unquestionably  sometimes  called  Ha-ka-ptah,  house  of  the  essential  being 
of  Ptah) ;  it  is  rather  equivalent  to  Men-nefer  (with  the  hieroglyphic  of 
the  pyramids),  place  of  the  good  (see  Brugsch,  Histoire  d'Egypte,  i.  17). 
In  the  later  language  it  is  called  pa-nuf  or  ma-nuf,  which  has  the  same 
meaning  (Copt,  nvji,  good).  Hence  Moph  is  the  contraction  of  the  name 
commencing  with  ma,  and  Noph  the  abbreviation  of  the  name  commencing 
with  ma  or  pa  by  the  rejection  of  the  local  prefix ;  for  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  think  of  Nup,  which  is  the  second  district  of  Upper  Egypt  (Brugsch, 
Geogr.  i.  66).     Noph  is  undoubtedly  Memphis. 
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Pharaoh.  They  were  the  corner-stone  of  the  shebdtim,  i.e.  of 
the  castes  of  Egypt  (not  of  the  districts  or  provinces,  vo/iot) ; 
but  instead  of  supporting  and  defending  their  people,  it  is  now- 
very  evident  that  they  only  led  them  astray.  Win?  as  the 
Masora  on  ver.  15  observes,  has  no  Vav  cop. 

In  vers.  14  and  15  this  state  of  confusion  is  more  minutely 
described  :  "  Jehovah  hath  poured  a  spirit  of  giddiness  into  the 
heart  of  Egypt,  so  that  they  have  led  Egypt  astray  in  all  its 
doing,  as  a  drunken  man  ivandereth  about  in  his  vomit.  And 
there  does  not  occur  of  Egypt  any  work,  which  worked,  of  head 
and  tail,  palm-branch  and  rush"  The  spirit  which  God  pours 
out  (as  is  also  said  elsewhere)  is  not  only  a  spirit  of  salvation, 
but  also  a  spirit  of  judgment.  The  judicial,  penal  result  which 
lie  produces  is  here  called  EW,  which  is  formed  from  W 
(root  ty,  to  curve),  and  is  either  contracted  from  D*W,  or  points 
back  to  a  supposed  singular  nyw  (vid.  Ewald,  §  158,  £).  The 
suffix  in  Vkirbdh  points  to  Egypt.  The  divine  spirit  of  judg- 
ment makes  use  of  the  imaginary  wisdom  of  the  priestly  caste, 
and  thereby  plunges  the  people,  as  it  were,  into  the  giddiness  of 
intoxication.  The  prophet  employs  the  hiphil  Win  to  denote 
the  carefully  considered  actions  of  the  leaders  of  the  nation, 
and  the  niphal  nyrti  to  denote  the  constrained  actions  of  a 
drunken  man,  who  has  lost  all  self-control.  The  nation  has 
been  so  perverted  by  false  counsels  and  hopes,  that  it  lies  there 
like  a  drunken  man  in  his  own  vomit,  and  gropes  and  rolls 
about,  without  being  able  to  find  any  way  of  escape.  "  No 
work  that  worked,"  i.e.  that  averted  trouble  (n;^y  is  as  emphatic 
as  in  Dan.  viii.  24),  was  successfully  carried  out  by  any  one, 
either  by  the  leaders  of  the  nation  or  by  the  common  people 
and  their  flatterers,  either  by  the  upper  classes  or  by  the  mob. 

The  result  of  all  these  plagues,  which  were  coming  upon 
Egypt,  would  be  fear  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  people  of  Jehovah. 
Vers.  16,  17.  "  In  that  day  will  the  Egyptians  become  like 
women,  and  tremble  and  be  alarmed  at  the  swinging  of  the  hand 
of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  which  He  sets  in  motion  against  it.  And 
the  land  of  Judah  becomes  a  shuddering  for  Egypt ;  as  often  as 
they  mention  this  against  Egypt,  it  is  alarmed,  because  of  the 
decree  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  that  He  suspendeth  over  it."  The 
swinging  (tenuphdh)  of  the  hand  (ch.  xxx.  32)  points  back  to 
the  foregoing  judgments,  which  have  fallen  upon  Egypt  blow 
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after  blow.  These  humiliations  make  the  Egyptians  as  soft 
and  timid  as  women  (tert.  compar.,  not  as  in  ch.  xiii.  7,  8, 
xxi.  3,  4).  And  the  sacred  soil  of  Judah  (^addmdh,  as  in  ch. 
xiv.  1,  2,  xxxii.  13),  which  Egypt  has  so  often  made  the  scene 
of  war,  throws  them  into  giddiness,  into  agitation  at  the  sight 
of  terrors,  whenever  it  is  mentioned  ("i^N  ?3,  cf.  1  Sam. 
ii.  13,  lit.  "  whoever,"  equivalent  to  "  as  often  as  any  one," 
Ewald,  §  337,  3,  /;  Njn  is  written  according  to  the  Aramaean 
form,  with  Aleph  for  He,  like  *OT  in  Num.  xi.  20,  Krnjj  in  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  31,  compare  K?3,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  5,  and  similar  in  form 
to  nan  in  ch.  it.  5). 

The  author  of  the  plagues  is  well  known  to  them,  their 
faith  in  the  idols  is  shaken,  and  the  desire  arises  in  their  heart 
to  avert  fresh  plagues  by  presents  to  Jehovah. 

At  first  there  is  only  slavish  fear;  but  there  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  turn  to  something  better.  Ver.  18.  "  In  that  day 
there  will  be  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  Canaan,  and  swearing  to  Jehovah  of  hosts:  'Ir  ha-Heres 
will  one  be  called"  Five  cities  are  very  few  for  Egypt,  which 
was  completely  covered  with  cities;  but  this  is  simply  a 
fragmentary  commencement  of  Egypt's  future  and  complete 
conversion.  The  description  given  of  them,  as  beginning  to 
speak  the  language  of  Canaan,  i.e.  the  sacred  language  of  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  (comp.  Zeph.  iii.  9),  and  to  give  themselves 
up  to  Jehovah  with  vows  made  on  oath,  is  simply  a  periphrastic 
announcement  of  the  conversion  of  the  five  cities.  ?  y?BO 
(different  from  2  JJ3SW,  ch.  lxv.  16,  as  ch.  xlv.  23  clearly  shows) 
signifies  to  swear  to  a  person,  to  promise  him  fidelity,  to  give  one's 
self  up  to  him.  One  of  these  five  will  be  called  <Ir  ha-Heres. 
As  this  is  evidently  intended  for  a  proper  name,  la'echdth  does 
not  mean  unicuique,  as  in  Judg.  viii.  18  and  Ezek.  i.  6,  but  uni. 
It  is  a  customary  thing  with  Isaiah  to  express  the  nature  of 
anything  under  the  form  of  some  future  name  (vid.  ch.  iv.  3, 
xxxii.  5,  Ixi.  6,  Ixii.  4).  The  name  in  this  instance,  therefore, 
must  have  a  distinctive  and  promising  meaning.  But  what 
does  *lr  ha-Heres  mean  I  The  Septuagint  has  changed  it  into 
irokis  aaeBe/c,  equivalent  to  eIr  hazzedek  (city  of  righteousness), 
possibly  in  honour  of  the  temple  in  the  Heliopolitan  nomos, 
which  was  founded  under  Ptolemaeus  Philometor  about  160  B.C., 
during  the  Syrian  reign  of  terror,  by  Onias  iv.,  son  of  the 
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high  priest  Onias  in.,  who  emigrated  to  Egypt.1  Maurer  in 
his  Lexicon  imagines  that  lie  lias  found  the  true  meaning,  when 
he  renders  it  "city  of  rescue;"  but  the  progressive  advance 
from  the  meaning  "to  pull  off"  to  that  of  "setting  free" 
cannot  be  established  in  the  case  of  the  verb  haras ;  in  fact, 
haras  does  not  mean  to  pull  off  or  pull  out,  but  to  pull  down. 
JIt'res  cannot  have  any  other  meaning  in  Hebrew  than  that 
of  "  destruction."  But  as  this  appears  unsuitable,  it  is  more 
natural  to  read  'Ir  ha-cheres  (which  is  found  in  some  codices, 
though  in  opposition  to  the  Masora2).  This  is  now  generally 
rendered  "city  of  protection"  (Rosenmuller,  Ewald,  Knobel, 
and  Meier),  as  being  equivalent  to  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
diviiiitus  protecta.  But  such  an  appeal  to  the  Arabic  is  con- 
trary to  all  Hebrew  usage,  and  is  always  a  very  precarious 
loophole.  'Ir  ha-cheres  would  mean  "  city  of  the  sun"  (cheres 
as  in  Job  ix.  7  and  Judg.  xiv.  18),  as  the  Talmud  in  the 
leading  passage  concerning  the  Onias  temple  (in  b.  Menahoth 
110a)  thinks  that  even  the  received  reading  may  be  under- 
stood in  accordance  with  Job  ix.  7,  and  says  "  it  is  a  description 
of  the  sun."  "  Sun-city"  was  really  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  old  Egyptian  cities,  viz.  Heliopolis,  the 
city  of  the  sun-god  Ra,  which  was  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Memphis,  and  is  called  On  in  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Ezekiel  (xxx.  17)  alters  this  into  Avert,  for  the  purpose 
of  branding  the  idolatry  of  the  city.3  But  this  alteration  of 
the  well-attested  text  is  a  mistake ;  and  the  true  explanation 
is,  that  Ir-haheres  is  simply  used  with  a  play  upon  the  name 
Ir-hacheres.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by  the  Targum : 
"  Heliopolis,  wdiose  future  fate  will  be  destruction."  But  even 
if  the  name  is  intended  to  have  a  distinctive  and  promising 
meaning,  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  the  explanation  given  by 

1  See  Frankel  on  this  Egyptian  auxiliary  temple,  in  his  Monatschrift 
fiir  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  1852,  p.  273  sqq. ;  Herz- 
feld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii.  460  sqq.,  557  sqq. ;  and  Gratz, 
Geschichte  der  Juden,  iii.  36  sqq. 

2  But  no  Greek  codex  has  the  reading  <7?oKts  dxeptg  (see  Holmes-Par- 
sons' V.  T.  Grsecum  c.  var.  led.  t.  iv.  on  this  passage),  as  the  Compluten- 
sian  has  emended  it  after  the  Vulgate  (see  the  Vocabularium  Hebr.  37a, 
belonging  to  the  Complutensian). 

3  Heliopolis  answers  to  the  sacred  name  Pe-ra,  house  of  the  sun-god 
(like  Pe-Ramesses,  house  of  Kamses),  which  was  a  name  borne  by  the  city 
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Luzzatto,  "a  city  restored  from  the  ruins;"  for  the  name  points 
to  destruction,  not  to  restoration.  Moreover,  Heliopolis  never 
has  been  restored  since  the  time  of  its  destruction,  which 
Strabo  dates  as  far  back  as  the  Persian  invasion.  There  is 
nothing  left  standing  now  out  of  all  its  monuments  but  one 
granite  obelisk :  they  are  all  either  destroyed,  or  carried  away, 
like  the  so-called  "  Cleopatra's  Needle,"  or  sunk  in  the  soil 
of  the  Nile  (Parthey  on  Plutarch,  de  Iside,  p.  162).  This 
destruction  cannot  be  the  one  intended.  But  haras  is  the 
word  commonly  used  to  signify  the  throwing  down  of  heathen 
altars  (Judg.  vi.  25 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  30,  xix.  10,  14) ;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  prophecy  may  be,  that  the  city  which  had 
hitherto  been  fIr  ha-cheres,  the  chief  city  of  the  sun-worship, 
would  become  the  city  of  the  destruction  of  idolatry,  as  Jere- 
miah prophesies  in  ch.  xliii.  13,  "  Jehovah  will  break  in  pieces 
the  obelisks  of  the  sun-temple  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  Hence 
Herzf  eld's  interpretation:  "  City  of  demolished  Idols"  (p.  561). 
It  is  true  that  in  this  case  ha-heres  merely  announces  the 
breaking  up  of  the  old,  and  does  not  say  what  new  thing  will 
rise  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  ;  but  the  context  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  this  new  thing,  and  the  one-sided  character  of  the  de- 
scription is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  intentional  play  upon 
the  actual  name  of  that  one  city  out  of  the  five  to  which  the 
prophet  gives  especial  prominence.  With  this  interpretation — 
for  which  indeed  we  cannot  pretend  to  find  any  special  con- 
firmation in  the  actual  fulfilment  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  history  of  missions — the  train  of  thought 
in  the  prophet's  mind  which  led  to  the  following  groove  of 
promises  is  a  very  obvious  one. — The  allusion  to  the  sun-city, 
which  had  become  the  city  of  destruction,  led  to  the  mazzeboth 

that  was  at  other  times  called  On  (old  Egyptian  anu).  Cyril],  however, 
explains  even  the  latter  thns,  "£lv  Is  sari  kxtxvtov;  6  fato;  ("  On,  according 
to  their  interpretation,  is  the  sun"),  which  is  so  far  true  according  to 
Lauth,  that  Ain,  Oin,  Oni,  signifies  the  eye  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun  ;  and 
from  this,  the  tenth  month,  which  marks  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the 
equinoctial  point,  derives  its  name  of  Pa-ord,  Pa-one,  Pa-uni.  It  may 
possibly  be  with  reference  to  this  that  Heliopolis  is  called  Ain  es-sems  in 
Arabic  (see  Arnold,  Chrestom.  Arab,  p.  56  s.)-  Edrisi  (iii.  3)  speaks  of 
this  Ain  es-sems  as  "  the  country-seat  of  Pharaoh,  which  may  God  curse  ;" 
just  as  Ibn  el-Faraun  is  a  common  expression  of  contempt,  which  the 
Arabs  apply  to  the  Coptic  fellahs. 
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or  obelisks  (see  Jer.  xliii.  13),  which  were  standing  there  on 
the  spot  where  Ea  was  worshipped.  Vers.  19,  20.  "  In  that  day 
there  stands  an  altar  consecrated  to  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the 
land  of  Egypt)  and  an  obelisk  near  the  border  of  the  land  con- 
secrated to  Jehovah.  And  a  sign  and  a  witness  for  Jehovah  of 
hosts  is  this  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  when  they  cry  to  Jehovah  for 
oppressors.  Be  will  send  them  a  helper  and  champion,  and  deliver 
them."  This  is  the  passage  of  Isaiah  (not  ver.  18)  to  which 
Onias  IV.  appealed,  when  he  sought  permission  of  Ptolemseus 
Philometor  to  build  a  temple  of  Jehovah  in  Egypt.  He  built 
such  a  temple  in  the  nomos.  of  Heliopolis,  180  stadia  (22£  miles) 
to  the  north-east  of  Memphis  (Josephus,  Bell  vii.  10,  3),  and 
on  the  foundation  and  soil  of  the  o-^vpcofia  in  Leontopolis, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Bubastis  {Ant.  xiii.  3,  1,  2).1  This 
temple,  which  was  altogether  unlike  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in 
its  outward  appearance,  being  built  in  the  form  of  a  castle,  and 
which  stood  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  (from  160  B.C. 
to  a.d.  71,  when  it  was  closed  by  command  of  Vespasian),  was 
splendidly  furnished  and  much  frequented;  but  the  recognition 
of  it  was  strongly  contested  both  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It 
was  really  situated  "  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  But 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  seek  in  this  temple  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  was  by 
Jews  and  for  Jews  that  it  was  erected.  And  where,  in  that 
case,  would  the  obelisk  be,  which,  as  Isaiah  prophesies,  Was  to 
stand  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  i.e.  on  the  side  towards  the 
desert  and  Canaan  ?  The  altar  was  to  be  "  a  sign"  (oth)  that 
there  were  worshippers  of  Jehovah  in  Egypt ;  and  the  obelisk 
a  "  witness"  (ed)  that  Jehovah  had  proved  Himself,  to  Egypt's 

1  We  are  acquainted  with  two  cities  called  Leontopolis,  viz.  the  capital 
of  the  W077105  called  by  its  name,  which  was  situated  between  the  Busiritic 
and  the  Tanitic  nomoi;  and  a  second  between  Herdon-polis  and  Magdolon 
(see  Brugsch,  Geogr.  i.  262).  The  Leontopolis  of  Josephus,  however,  must 
have  been  another,  or  third.  It  may  possibly  have  derived  its  name,  as 
Lauth  conjectures,  from  the  fact  that  the  goddess  Bast  (from  which  comes 
Boubastos,  House  of  Bast)  was  called  Pacht  when  regarded  in  her  de- 
structive character  (Todtenbucli,  164,  12).  The  meaning  of  the  name  is 
"  lioness,"  and,  as  her  many  statues  show,  she  was  represented  with  a  lion's 
head.  At  the  same  time,  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  fluctuated,  and 
the  Heliopolitan  Leontopolis  of  Josephus  may  have  originally  belonged  to 
the  Bubastic  district. 
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salvation,  to  be  the  God  of  the  gods  of  Egypt.  And  now,  if 
they  who  erected  this  place  of  worship  and  this  monument 
cried  to  Jehovah,  He  would  show  Himself  ready  to  help  them ; 
and  they  would  no  longer  cry  in  vain,  as  they  had  formerly 
done  to  their  own  idols  (ver.  3).  Consequently  it  is  the 
approaching  conversion  of  the  native  Egyptians  that  is  here 
spoken  of.  The  fact  that  from  the  Grecian  epoch  Judaism 
became  a  power  in  Egypt,  is  certainly  not  unconnected  with 
this.  But  we  should  be  able  to  trace  this  connection  more 
closely,  if  we  had  any  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
Judaism  had  then  spread  among  the  natives,  which  we  do 
know  to  have  been  by  no  means  small.  The  therapeuto? 
described  by  Phila,  which  were  spread  through  all  the  nomoi  of 
Egypt,  were  of  a  mixed  Egypto-Jewish  character  (vid.  Philo, 
Opp.  ii.  p.  474,  ed.  Man  gey).  It  was  a  victory  on  the  part  of 
the  religion  of  Jehovah,  that  Egypt  was  covered  with  Jewish 
synagogues  and  coenobia  even  in  the  age  before  Christ.  And 
Alexandria  was  the  place  where  the  law  of  Jehovah  was 
translated  into  Greek,  and  thus  made  accessible  to  the  heathen 
world,  and  where  the  religion  of  Jehovah  created  for  itself 
those  forms  of  language  and  thought,  under  which  it  was  to 
become,  as  Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  world.  And  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world,  there  were 
more  than  one  mazzebah  (obelisk)  that  were  met  with  on  the 
way  from  Palestine  to  Egypt,  even  by  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  and  more  than  one  mizbeach  (altar)  found  in  the 
heart  of  Egypt  itself.  The  importance  of  Alexandria  and  of 
the  monasticism  and  anachoretism  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
and  also  of  Egypt,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  is  very  well  known. 

When  Egypt  became  the  prey  of  Islam  in  the  year  640, 
there  was  already  to  be  seen,  at  all  events  in  the  form  of  a 
magnificent  prelude,  the  fulfilment  of  what  the  prophet  fore- 
tells in  vers.  21,  22  :  u  And  Jehovah  makes  Himself  known  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Egyptians  know  Jehovah  in  that  day ;  and 
they  serve  with  slain-offerings  and  meat-offerings,  and  vow  vows 
to  Jehovah,  and  pay  them.  And  Jehovah  smites  Egypt,  smiting 
and  healing ;  and  if  they  return  to  Jehovah,  He  suffers  Himself  to 
be  entreated,  and  heals  them."  From  that  small  commencement 
of  five  cities,  and  a  solitary  altar,  and  one  solitary  obelisk,  it 
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lias  now  come  to  this  :  Jehovah  extends  the  knowledge  of 
Himself  to  the  whole  of  Egypt  (JTlfo,  reflective  se  cognoscendum 
Jarc,  or  neuter  innotescere),  and  throughout  all  Ei^ypt  there 
arises  the  knowledge  of  God,  which  soon  shows  itself  in  acts 
of  worship.  This  worship  is  represented  by  the  prophet,  just 
as  we  should  expect  according  to  the  Old  Testament  view,  as 
consisting  in  the  offering  of  bleeding  and  bloodless,  or  legal  and 
free-will  offerings :  TOJp.,  viz.  nJn^nKj  so  that  TO  is  construed 
with  a  double  accusative,  as  in  Ex.  x.  26,  cf.  Gen.  xxx.  29 ;  or 
it  may  possibly  be  used  directly  in  the  sense  of  sacrificing,  as 
in  the  Phoenician,  and  like  nb'V  in  the  Thorah;  and  even  if  we 
took  it  in  this  sense,  it  would  yield  no  evidence  against  Isaiah's 
authorship  (compare  ch.  xxviii.  21,  xxxii.  17).  Egypt,  though 
converted,  is  still  sinful ;  but  Jehovah  smites  it,  "  smiting  and 
healing "  (ndgoph  verdpho\  compare  1  Kings  xx.  37),  so  that 
in  the  act  of  smiting  the  intention  of  healing  prevails;  and 
healing  follows  the  smiting,  since  the  chastisement  of  Jehovah 
leads  it  to  repentance.  Thus  Egypt  is  now  under  the  same 
plan  of  salvation  as  Israel  (e.g.  Lev.  xxvi.  44,  Deut.  xxxii.  36). 

Asshur,  as  we  already  know  from  ch.  xviii.,  is  equally 
humbled;  so  that  now  the  two  great  powers,  which  have 
hitherto  only  met  as  enemies,  meet  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
which  unites  them  together.  Ver.  23.  "  In  that  day  a  road 
will  run  from  Egypt  to  Asshur,  and  Asshur  comes  into  -Egypt, 
and  Egypt  to  Asshur;  and  Egypt  worships  (Jehovah)  with 
Asshur"  riK  is  not  a  sign  of  the  accusative,  for  there  can  be 
no  longer  any  idea  of  the  subjection  of  Egypt  to  Asshur :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  preposition  indicating  fellowship ;  and  tfiajj 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  worship,  as  in  ver.  21.  Friendly  inter- 
course is  established  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  by  the  fact 
that  both  nations  are  now  converted  to  Jehovah.  The  road  of 
communication  runs  through  Canaan. 

Thus  is  the  way  prepared  for  the  highest  point  of  all,  which 
the  prophet  foretells  in  vers.  24,  25 :  "  In  that  day  will  Israel 
be  the  third  part  to  Egypt  and  Asshur,  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth,  since  Jehovah  of  hosts  blesseth  them  thus :  Blessed  be 
thou,  yiy  people  Egypt ;  and  thou  Asshur,  the  work  of  my  hands ; 
and  thou  Israel,  mine  inheritance."  Israel  is  added  to  the 
covenant  between  Egypt  and  Asshur,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
tripartite  covenant  in  which  Israel  forms  the  "third  part" 
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(shelishiyydh,  tertia  pars,  like  ' 'asiriyydh,  decima  pars,  in  cli. 
vi.  13).  Israel  has  now  reached  the  great  end  of  its  calling — 
to  be  a  blessing  in  "  the  midst  of  the  earth  "  (VTcereb  hadretz, 
in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth),  all  nations  being  here  repre- 
sented by  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Hitherto  it  had  been  only  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Israel  to  be  situated  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  The  history  of  the  Ephraimitish  kingdom,  as  well  as 
that  of  Judah,  clearly  proves  this.  If  Israel  relied  upon  Egypt, 
it  deceived  itself,  and  was  deceived ;  and  if  it  relied  on  Assyria, 
it  only  became  the  slave  of  Assyria,  and  had  Egypt  for  a  foe. 
Thus  Israel  was  in  a  most  painful  vise  between  the  two  great 
powers  of  the  earth,  the  western  and  the  eastern  powers.  But 
how  will  all  this  be  altered  now !  Egypt  and  Assyria  become 
one  in  Jehovah,  and  Israel  the  third  in  the  covenant.  Israel 
is  no  longer  the  only  nation  of  God,  the  creation  of  God,  the 
heir  of  God ;  but  all  this  applies  to  Egypt  and  Assyria  now,  as 
well  as  to  Israel.  To  give  full  expression  to  this,  Israel's  three 
titles  of  honour  are  mixed  together,  and  each  of  the  three 
nations  receives  one  of  the  choice  names, — nachali,  u  my  inherit- 
ance," being  reserved  for  Israel,  as  pointing  back  to  its  earliest 
history.  This  essential  equalization  of  the  heathen  nations  and 
Israel  is  no  degradation  to  the  latter.  For  although  from  this 
time  forward  there  is  to  be  no  essential  difference  between  the 
nations  in  their  relation  to  God,  it  is  still  the  God  of  Israel 
who  obtains  this  universal  recognition,  and  the  nation  of  Israel 
that  has  become,  according  to  the  promise,  the  medium  of 
blessing  to  the  world. 

Thus  has  the  second  half  of  the  prophecy  ascended  step  by 
step  from  salvation  to  salvation,  as  the  first  descended  step  by 
step  from  judgment  to  judgment.  The  culminating  point  in 
ver.  25  answers  to  the  lowest  point  in  ver.  15.  Every  step  in 
the  ascending  half  is  indicated  by  the  expression  a  in  that  day." 
Six  times  do  we  find  this  sign-post  to  the  future  within  the 
limits  of  vers.  16-25.  This  expression  is  almost  as  characteristic 
of  Isaiah  as  the  corresponding  expression,  "  Behold,  the  days 
come"  (ldnneli  ydmim  ba'im),  is  of  Jeremiah  (compare,  for 
example,  Isa.  vii.  18-25).  And  it  is  more  particularly  in  the 
promising  or  Messianic  portions  of  the  prophecy  that  it  is  so 
favourite  an  introduction  (ch.  xi.  10,  11,  xii.  1 ;  compare  Zech. 
xii.  xiii.  xiv.).     Nevertheless,  the  genuineness  of  vers.  16-25 
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has  recently  been  called  in  question,  more  especially  by  Hitzig. 
Sometimes  this  passage  has  not  been  found  fanatical  enough  to 
have  emanated  from  Isaiah,  i.e.  too  free  from  hatred  towards 
the  heathen  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  Knobel  adduces 
evidence  that  the  prophet  was  no  fanatic  at  all.  Sometimes  it 
is  too  fanatical ;  in  reply  to  which  we  observe,  that  there  never 
was  a  prophet  of  God  in  the  world  who  did  not  appear  to  a 
"sound  human  understanding"  to  be  beside  himself,  since,  even 
assuming  that  this  human  understanding  be  sound,  it  is  only 
within  the  four  sides  of  its  own  peculiar  province  that  it  is  so. 
Again,  in  vers.  18,  19,  a  prophecy  has  been  discovered  which  is 
too  special  to  be  Isaiah's,  in  opposition  to  which  Knobel  proves 
that  it  is  not  so  special  as  is  supposed.  But  it  is  quite  special 
enough ;  and  this  can  never  astonish  any  one  who  can  discern  in 
the  prophecy  a  revelation  of  the  future  communicated  by  God, 
whereas  in  itself  it  neither  proves  nor  disproves  the  authorship 
of  Isaiah.  So  far  as  the  other  arguments  adduced  against 
the  genuineness  are  concerned,  they  have  been  answered  ex- 
haustively by  Caspari,  in  a  paper  which  he  contributed  on  the 
subject  to  the  Lutherisclie  Zeitschrift,  1841,  3.  Havernick,  in 
his  Introduction,  has  not  been  able  to  do  anything  better  than 
appropriate  the  arguments  adduced  by  Caspari.  And  we  will 
not  repeat  for  a  third  time  what  has  been  said  twice  already. 
The  two  halves  of  the  prophecy  are  like  the  two  wings  of  a 
bird.  And  it  is  only  through  its  second  half  that  the  prophecy 
becomes  the  significant  centre  of  the  Ethiopic  and  Egyptian 
trilogy.  For  ch.  xix.  predicts  the  saving  effect  that  will  be 
produced  upon  Egypt  by  the  destruction  of  Assyria.  And  ch. 
xix.  23  sqq.  announces  what  will  become  of  Assyria.  Assyria 
will  also  pass  through  judgment  to  salvation.  This  eschatological 
conclusion  to  ch.  xix.,  in  which  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  raised 
above  themselves  into  representatives  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
heathen  world,  is  the  golden  clasp  which  connects  ch.  xix.  and 
xx.  We  now  turn  to  this  third  portion  of  the  trilogy,  which 
bears  the  same  relation,  to  ch.  xix.  as  ch.  xvi.  13,  14  to  ch. 
xv.-xvi.  12. 
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SYMBOL  OF  THE  FALL  OF  EGYPT  AND  ETHIOPIA,  AND  ITS 
INTERPRETATION. — CHAP.  XX. 

This  section,  commencing  in  the  form  of  historic  prose, 
introduces  itself  thus :  vers.  1,  2a.  u  In  the  year  that  Tartan 
came  to  Ashdod,  Sargon  the  king  of  Asshur  having  sent  him  (and 
he  made  tear  against  Ashdod,  and  captured  it) :  at  that  time 
Jehovah  spake  through  Yeshayahu  the  son  of  Amoz  as  follows" 
i.e.  He  communicated  the  following  revelation  through  the 
medium  of  Isaiah  (b'yad,  as  in  ch.  xxxvii.  24,  Jer.  xxxvii.  2, 
and  many  other  passages).  The  revelation  itself  was  attached 
to  a  symbolical  act.  B'yad  (lit.  "  by  the  hand  of ")  refers  to 
what  was  about  to  be  made  known  through  the  prophet  by 
means  of  the  command  that  was  given  him ;  in  other  words, 
to  ver.  3,  and  indirectly  to  ver.  2b.  Tartan  (probably  the 
same  man)  is  met  with  in  2  Kings  xviii.  17  as  the  chief 
captain  of  Sennacherib.  No  Assyrian  king  of  the  name  of 
Sargon  is  mentioned  anywhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
it  may  now  be  accepted  as  an  established  result  of  the  re- 
searches which  have  been  made,  that  Sargon  was  the  successor 
of  Shalmanassar,  and  that  Shalrnaneser  (Shalman,  Hos.  x.  14), 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  are  the  names  of  the 
four  Assyrian  kings  who  were  mixed  up  with  the  closing 
history  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  It  was  Long- 
perrier  who  was  the  first  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  monarch 
who  built  the  palaces  at  Khorsabad,  which  form  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  ancient  Nineveh,  with  the  Sargon  of  the 
Bible.  We  are  now  acquainted  with  a  considerable  number 
of  brick,  harem,  votive-tablet,  and  other  inscriptions  which 
bear  the  name  of  this  king,  and  contain  all  kinds  of  testimony 
concerning  himself.1  It  was  he,  not  Shalmanassar,  who  took 
Samaria  after  a  three  years'  siege ;  and  in  the  annalistic  in- 
scription he  boasts  of  having  conquered  the  city,  and  removed 
the  house  of  Omri  to  Assyria.  Oppert  is  right  in  calling 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  2  Kings  xviii.  10  the  conquest  is 

1  See  Oppert,  Expedition,  i.  328-350,  and  the  picture  of  Sargon  in  his 
war-chariot  in  Eawlinson's  Five  Great  Monarchies,  i.  368  ;  compare  also 
p.  304  (prisoners  taken  by  Sargon),  p.  352  (the  plan  of  his  palace),  p.  483 
(a  glass  vessel  with  his  name),  and  many  other  engravings  in  vol.  ii. 
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not  attributed  to  Shalmanassar  himself,  but  to  the  army.  Shal- 
manassar  died  in  front  of  Samaria ;  and  Sargon  not  only  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  seized  upon  the  throne,  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  establishing  himself,  after  a  contest  of 
several  years'  duration  with  the  legitimate  heirs  and  their  party. 
He  was  therefore  a  usurper.1  Whether  his  name  as  it  appears 
on  the  inscriptions  is  Sar-Mn  or  not,  and  whether  it  signifies 
the  king  de  facto  as  distinguished  from  the  king  de  jure,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  determine  now.2  This  Sargon,  the  founder  of  a 
new  Assyrian  dynasty,  who  reigned  from  721-702  (according 
to  Oppert),  and  for  whom  there  is  at  all  events  plenty  of  room 
between  721-20  and  the  commencement  of  Sennacherib's 
reign,  first  of  all  blockaded  Tyre  for  five  years  after  the  fall 
of  Samaria,  or  rather  brought  to  an  end  the  siege  of  Tyre 
which  had  been  begun  by  Slialmanassar  (Jos.  Ant.ix.  14,  2), 
though  whether  it  was  to  a  successful  end  or  not  is  quite 
uncertain.  He  then  pursued  with  all  the  greater  energy 
his  plan  for  following  up  the  conquest  of  Samaria  with  the 
subjugation  of  Egypt,  which  was  constantly  threatening  the 
.possessions  of  Assyria  in  western  Asia,  either  by  instigation 
or  support.  The  attack  upon  Ashdod  was  simply  a  means  to 
this  end.  As  the  Philistines  were  led  to  join  Egypt,  not  only 
by  their  situation,  but  probably  by  kinship  of  tribe  as  well,  the 
conquest  of  Ashdod — a  fortress  so  strong,  that,  according  to 
Herodotus  (ii.  157),  Psammetichus  besieged  it  for  twenty-nine 
years  —  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  expedition 
against  Egypt.  When  Alexander  the  Great  marched  against 
Egypt,  he  had  to  do  the  same  with  Gaza.     How  long  Tartan 

1  See  Oppert,  Les  Inscriptions  Assyriennes  des  Sargonides  et  les  Pastes  de 
Ninive  (Versailles,  1862),  and  Rawlinson  (vol.  ii.  406  sqq.),  who  here 
agrees  with  Oppert  in  all  essential  points.  Consequently  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  thought  of  identifying  Sargon  with  Shalmanassar  (see 
Brandis,  Ueber  den  historischen  Gewinn  aus  der  Entzifferung  der  assyr.  In- 
sclmften,  1856, p.  48. sqq.).  Rawlinson  himself  at  first  thought  they  were 
the  same  person  (vid.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  xii.  2,  419),  until 
gradually  the  evidence  increased  that  Sargon  and  Shalmanassar  were  the 
names  of  two  different  kings,  although  no  independent  inscription  of  the 
latter,  the  actual  besieges  of  Samaria,  has  yet  been  found. 

2  Hitzig  ventures  a  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Zend  ;  and  Grote- 
fend  compares  it  with  the  Chaldee  Sdrek,  Dan.  vi.  3  (in  his  Abhandhuuj 
iiber  Anlage  und  Zerstorung  der  Gcbdude  von  Nimrud,  1851). 
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required  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  ver.  1.  But  if  lie  con- 
quered it  as  quickly  as  Alexander  conquered  Gaza, — viz.  in 
five  months, — it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  follow- 
ing prophecy  should  defer  for  three  years  the  subjugation  of 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt.  The  words,  "  and  fought  against  Ash- 
dod,  and  took  it,"  must  therefore  be  taken  as  anticipatory  and 
parenthetical. 

It  was  not  after  the  conquest  of  Ashdod,  but  in  the  year  in 
which  the  siege  commenced,  that  Isaiah  received  the  following 
admonition :  2b.  "  Go  and  loosen  the  smock-frock  from  off  thy 
loins,  and  take  off  thy  shoes  from  thy  feet.  And  he  did  so,  ivent 
stripped  and  barefooted."  We  see  from  this  that  Isaiah  was 
clothed  in  the  same  manner  as  Elijah,  who  wore  a  fur  coat 
(2  Kings  i.  8,  cf.  Zech.  xhi.  4,  Heb.  xi.  37),  and  John  the 
Baptist,  who  had  a  garment  of  camel  hair  and  a  leather  girdle 
round  it  (Matt.  iii.  4)  ;  for  sak  is  a  coarse  linen  or  hairy  over- 
coat of  a  dark  colour  (Rev.  vi.  12,  cf.  Isa.  1.  3),  such  as  was 
worn  by  mourners,  either  next  to  the  skin  (al-habbdsdr,  1  Kings 
xxi.  27,  2  Kings  vi.  30,  Job  xvi.  15)  or  over  the  tunic,  in 
either  case  being  fastened  by  a  girdle  on  account  of  its  want  of 
shape,  for  which  reason  the  verb  chdgar  is  the  word  commonly 
used  to  signify  the  putting  on  of  such  a  garment,  instead  of 
labashi  The  use  of  the  word  rdrom  does  not  prove  that  the 
former  was  the  case  in  this  instance  (see,  on  the  contrary, 
2  Sam.  vi.  20,  compared  with  ver.  14  and  John  xxi.  7).  With 
the  great  importance  attached  to  the  clothing  in  the  East,  where 
the  feelings  upon  this  point  are  peculiarly  sensitive  and  modest, 
a  person  was  looked  upon  as  stripped  and  naked  if  he  had  only 
taken  off  his  upper  garment.  What  Isaiah  was  directed  to  do, 
therefore,  was  simply  opposed  to  common  custom,  and  not  to 
moral  decency.  He  was  to  lay  aside  the  dress  of  a  mourner 
and  preacher  of  repentance,  and  to  have  nothing  on  but  his 
tunic  (cetonetli) ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  barefooted,  he  was  to 
show  himself  in  public.  This  was  the  costume  of  a  man  who 
had  been  robbed  and  disgraced,  or  else  oi;  a  beggar  or  prisoner 
of  war.  The  word  cen  (so)  is  followed  by  the  inf.  abs.,  which 
develops  the  meaning,  as  in  ch.  v.  5,  lviii.  6,  7. 

It  is  not  till  Isaiah  has  carried  out  the  divine  instructions, 
that  he  learns  the  reason  for  this  command  to  strip  himself,  and 
the  length  of  time  that  he  is  to  continue  so  stripped.     Vers. 
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3,  4  .  "  A  nd  Jehovah  saia,  As  my  servant  Yeshayahu  goeth  naked 
and  barefooted,  a  sign  and  type  for  three  years  long  over  Egypt 
<nid  over  Ethiopia,  so  will  the  king  of  Asshur  carry  away  the 
prisoners  of  Egypt  and  the  exiles  of  Ethiopia,  children  and  old 
men,  naked  and  barefooted,  and  with  their  seat  uncovered — a 
shame  to  Egypt."  The  expression  "as  he  goeth"  (caasher 
hdlac)  stands  here  at  the  commencement  of  the  symbolical 
action,  but  it  is  introduced  as  if  with  a  retrospective  glance  at 
its  duration  for  three  years,  unless  indeed  the  preterite  hdlac 
stands  here,  as  it  frequently  does,  to  express  what  has  already 
commenced,  and  is  still  continuing  and  customary  (compare,  for 
example,  Job  i.  4  and  Ps.  i.  1).  The  strange  and  unseemly 
dress  of  the  prophet,  whenever  he  appeared  in  his  official  capacity 
for  three  whole  years,  was  a  prediction  of  the  fall  of  the  Egypto- 
Ethiopian  kingdom,  which  was  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  these 
three  years.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are  as  closely  connected  here 
as  Israel  and  Judah  in  ch.  xi.  12.  They  were  at  that  time  one 
kingdom,  so  that  the  shame  of  Egypt  was  the  shame  of  Ethiopia 
also.  'Ervdh  is  a  shameful  nakedness,  and  'ervath  Mitzrayim 
is  in  apposition  to  all  that  precedes  it  in  ver.  4.  SJieth  is  the 
seat  or  hinder  part,  as  in  2  Sam.  x.  4,  from  shdthdh,  to  set  or 
seat ;  it  is  a  substantive  form,  like  1?,  YV,  JH,  DB>,  with  the  third 
radical  letter  dropt.  Chashuphay  has  the  same  ay  as  the  words- 
in  ch.  xix.  9,  Judg.  v.  15,  Jer.  xxii.  14,  which  can  hardly 'be 
regarded  as  constructive  forms,  as  Ewald,  Knobel,  and  Gesenius 
suppose  (although  *—  of  the  construct  has  arisen  from  *— )>  but 
rather  as  a  singular  form  with  a  collective  signification.  The 
emendations  suggested,  viz.  chasuphe  by  Olshausen,,  and  cha- 
suphi  with  a  connecting  i  by  Meier,  are  quite  unnecessary. 

But  if  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are  thus  shamefully  humbled, 
what  kind  of  impression  will  this  make  upon  those  who  rely 
upon  the  great  power  that  is  supposed  to  be  both  unapproach- 
able and  invincible  ?  Vers.  5,  6.  "  And  they  cry  together,  and 
behold  themselves  deceived  by  Ethiopia,  to  which  they  looked; 
and  by  Egypt,  in  which  they  gloried.  And  the  inJiabitant  of 
this  coast-land  saith  in  .that  day,  Behold,  thus  it  happens  to  those 
to  whom  we  looked,  whither  we  fled  for  help  to  deliver  us  from 
the  king  of  Asshur :  and  how  should  we,  we  escape  ?  "  %  which 
signifies  both  an  island  and  a  coast-land,  is  used  as  the  name  of 
Philistia  in  Zeph.  ii.  5,  and  as  the  name  of  Phoenicia  in  ch. 
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xxiii.  2,  6 ;  and  for  this  reason  Knobel  and  others  understand 
it  here  as  denoting  the  former  with  the  inclusion  of  the  latter. 
But  as  the  Assyrians  had  already  attacked  both  Phoenicians 
and  Philistines  at  the  time  when  they  marched  against  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Isaiah  had  chiefly  the  Judaeans 
in  his  mind.  This  was  the  interpretation  given  by  Jerome 
("Judah  trusted  in  the  Egyptians,  and  Egypt  will  be  de- 
stroyed"), and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Ewald,  Drechsler,  Luz- 
zatto,  and  Meier.  The  expressions  are  the  same  as  those  in 
which  a  little  further  on  we  find  Isaiah  reproving  the  Egyptian 
tendencies  of  Judah's  policy.  At  the  same  time,  by  "  the 
inhabitant  of  this  coast-land  "  we  are  not  to  understand  Judah 
exclusively,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  generally,  with 
whom  Judah  was  mixed  up  to  its  shame,  because  it  had  denied 
its  character  as  the  nation  of  Jehovah  in  a  manner  so  thoroughly 
opposed  to  its  theocratic  standing. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  very  little  concerning  the  Assyrian 
campaigns  in  Egypt.  But  we  may  infer  from  Nahum  iii.  8—10, 
according  to  which  the  Egyptian  Thebes  had  fallen  (for  it  is 
held  up  before  Nineveh  as  the  mirror  of  its  own  fate),  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Ashdod  Egypt  was  also,  overcome  by 
Sargon's  army.  In  the  grand  inscription  found  in  the  halls  of 
the  palace  at  Khorsabad,  Sargon  boasts  of  a  successful  battle 
which  he  had  fought  with  Pharaoh  Sebech  at  Raphia,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  the  latter  became  tributary  to  him. 
Still  further  on  he  relates  that  he  had  dethroned  the  rebellious 
king  of  Ashdod,  and  appointed  another  in  his  place,  but  that 
the  people  removed  him,  and  chose  another  king ;  after  which 
he  marched  with  his  army  against  Ashdod,  and  when  the  king 
fled  from  him  into  Egypt,  he  besieged  Ashdod,  and  took  it. 
Then  follows  a  difficult  and  mutilated  passage,  in  which  Paw- 
linson  agrees  with  Oppert  in  finding  an  account  of  the  complete 
subjection  of  Sebech  (Sabako?).1  Nothing  can  be  built  upon 
this,  however ;  and  it  must  also  remain  uncertain  whether,  even 
if  the  rest  is  correctly  interpreted,  ch.  xx.  1  relates  to  that 
conquest  of  Ashdod  which  was  followed  by  the  dethroning  of 

1  Flue  Great  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  416-7 ;  compare  Oppert,  Sargo- 
nides,  pp.  22,  26-7.  With  regard  to  one  passage  of  the  annals,  which 
contains  an  account  of  a  successful  battle  fought  at  Ra-bek  (Heliopolis), 
see  Journal  Asiat.  xii.  462  sqq.  ;  Brandis,  p.  51. 
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the  rebellious  king  and  the  appointment  of  another,  or  to  the 
final  conquest  by  which  it  became  a  colonial  city  of  Assyria.1 
This  conquest  Sargon  ascribes  to  himself  in  person,  so  that 
apparently  we  must  think  of  that  conquest  which  was  carried 
out  by  Tartan ;  and  in  that  case  the  words,  "  he  fought  against 
it,"  etc.,  need  not  be  taken  as  anticipatory.  It  is  quite  sufficient, 
that  the  monuments  seem  to  intimate  that  the  conquest  of 
Samaria  and  Ashdod  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
Egypto-Ethiopian  kingdom.  But  inasmuch  as  Judah,  trusting 
in  the  reed  of  Egypt,  fell  away  from  Assyria  under  Hezekiah, 
and  Sennacherib  had  to  make  war  upon  Egypt  again,  to  all 
appearance  the  Assyrians  never  had  much  cause  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  their  possession  of  Egypt,  and  that  for  reasons 
which  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  At  the  time  appointed  by 
the  prophecy,  Egypt  came  under  the  Assyrian  yoke,  from 
which  it  was  first  delivered  by  Psamraetichus ;  but,  as  the 
constant  wars  between  Assyria  and  Egypt  clearly  show,  it 
never  patiently  submitted  to  that  yoke  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  confidence  which  Judah  placed  in  Egypt  turned  out  most 
disastrously  for  Judah  itself,  just  as  Isaiah  predicted  here. 
But  the  catastrophe  that  occurred  in  front  of  Jerusalem  did 
not  put  an  end  to  Assyria,  nor  did  the  campaigns  of  Sargon 
and  Sennacherib  bring  Egypt  to  an  end.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  triumphs  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  prophecy  concerning 
Assyria  were  not  the  means  of  Egypt's  conversion.  In  all 
these  respects  the  fulfilment  showed  that  there  was  an  element 
of  human  hope  in  the  prophecy,  which  made  the  distant  appear 
to  be  close  at  hand.  And  this  element  it  eliminated.  For  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  is  divine,  but  the  prophecy  itself  is 
both  divine  and  human. 

1  Among  the  pictures  from  Khorsabad  which  have  "been  published  by 
Botta,  there  is  a  burning  fortress  'that  has  been  taken  by  storm.  Isidor 
Lowenstern  (in  his  Essai,  Paris  1845)  pronounced  it  to  be  Ashdod ;  but 
Rodiger  regarded  the  evidence  as  inconclusive.  Nevertheless,  Lbwenstern 
was  able  to  claim  priority  over  Rawlinson  in  several  points  of  deciphering 
(Galignani's  Messenger,  Feb.  28,  1850).  He  read  in  the  inscription  the 
king's  name,  Sarah. 
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THE  ORACLE  CONCERNING  THE  DESERT  OF  THE  SEA 
(BABYLON). — CHAP.  XXI.  1-10. 

Ewald  pronounces  this  and  other  headings  to  be  the  glosses 
of  ancient  readers  (Proph.  i.  56,  57).  Even  Vitringa  at  first 
attributed  it  to  the  collectors,  but  he  afterwards  saw  that  this 
was  inadmissible.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  understand 
how  the  expression  u  desert  of  the  sea"  (midbar-ydm)  could  have 
been  taken  from  the  prophecy  itself ;  for  yam  cannot  signify 
the  south  (as  though  synonymous  with  negeb),  but  is  invariably 
applied  to  the  west,  whilst  there  is  nothing  about  a  sea  in 
the  prophecy.  The  heading,  therefore,  is  a  peculiar  one  ;  and 
this  Knobel  admits,  though  he  nevertheless  adheres  to  the 
opinion  that  it  sprang  from  a  later  hand.  But  why  ?  Accord- 
ing to  modern  critics,  the  hand  by  which  the  whole  massa 
was  written  was  certainly  quite  late  enough.  From  Koppe  to 
Knobel  they  are  almost  unanimous  in  asserting  that  it  eman- 
ated from  a  prophet  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  And  Meier  asserts  with  dictatorial  brevity,  that  no 
further  proof  is  needed  that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author.  But 
assuming,  what  indeed  seems  impossible  to  modern  critics, — 
namely,  that  a  prophet's  insight  into  futurity  might  stretch 
over  hundreds  of  years, — the  massa  contains  within  itself  and 
round  about  itself  the  strongest  proofs  of  its  genuineness. 
Within  itself:  for  both  the  thoughts  themselves,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  expressed,  are  so  thoroughly  Isaiah's,  even  in 
the  most  minute  points,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
prophecy  in  a  form  more  truly  his  own.  And  round  about 
itself :  inasmuch  as  the  four  massa's  (ch.  xxi.  1-10,  11-12, 
13-17,  and  xxii.)  are  so  intertwined  the  one  wTith  the  other  as 
to  form  a  tetralogy,  not  only  through  their  emblematical  titles 
(compare  ch.  xxx.  6)  and  their  visionary  bearing,  but  also  in 
many  ways  through  the  contexts  themselves.  Thus  the  de- 
signation of  the  prophet  as  a  u  watchman"  is  common  to  the 
first  and  second  massa's;  and  in  the  fourth,  Jerusalem  is  called 
the  valley  of  vision,  because  the  watch-tower  was  there,  from 
which  the  prophet  surveyed  the  future  fate  of  Babylon,  Edom, 
and  Arabia.  And  just  as  in  the  first,  Elam  and  Madai  march 
against  Babylon ;  so  in  the  fourth  (ch.  xxii.  6)  Kir  and  Elam 
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march  against  Jerusalem.  The  form  of  expression  is  also 
Strikingly  similar  in  both  instances  (compare  ch.  xxii.  6,  7,  with 
ch.  xxi.  7).  Is  it  then  possible  that  the  first  portion  of  the 
tetralogy  should  be  spurious,  and  the  other  three  genuine? 
We  come  to  the  same  conclusion  in  this  instance  as  we  did 
at  ch.  xiii.  1  sqq. ;  and  that,  most  truly,  neither  from  a  need- 
less apologetical  interest,  nor  from  forced  traditional  prejudice. 
Just  as  the  massd  Babel  rests  upon  a  prophecy  against  Asshur, 
which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  pedestal  to  it,  and  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  any  one  but  Isaiah  himself ;  so 
the  massa  midbar-ydm  rests,  as  it  were,  upon  the  pillars  of  its 
genuineness,  and  announces  itself  velut  de  tripode  as  Isaiah's. 
This  also  applies  to  the  heading.  We  have  already  noticed,  in 
connection  with  ch.  xv,  1,  how  closely  the  headings  fit  in  to 
the  prophecies  themselves.  Isaiah  is  fond  of  symbolical  names 
(ch.  xxix.  1,  xxx.  7).  And  midbar-ydm  (desert  of  the  sea)  is 
a  name  of  this  kind  applied  to  Babylon  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  continent  on  which  Babylon  stood  was  a  midbdr,  a  great 
plain  running  to  the  south  into  Arabia  deserta ;  and  so  inter- 
sected by  the  Euphrates  as  well  as  by  marshes  and  lakes,  that 
it  floated,  as  it  were,  in  the  sea.  The  low-lying  land  on  the 
Lower  Euphrates  had  been  wrested,  as  it  were,  from  the  sea; 
for  before  Semiramis  constructed  the  dams,  the  Euphrates 
used  to  overflow  the  whole  just  like  a  sea  (irekayl^uv,  Herod. 
i.  184).  Abydenus  even  says,  that  at  first  the  whole  of  it 
was  covered  with  water,  and  was  called  thalassa  (Euseb.  pra?p. 
ix.  41).  We  may  learn  from  ch.  xiv.  23,  why  it  was  that  the 
prophet  made  use  of  this  symbolical  name.  The  origin  and 
natui'al  features  of  Babylon  are  made  into  ominous  prog- 
nostics of  its  ultimate  fate.  The  true  interpretation  is  found 
in  Jeremiah  (Jer.  li.  13,  1.  38),  who  was  acquainted  with  this 
oracle. 

The  power  which  first  brings  destruction  upon  the  city  of 
the  world,  is  a  hostile  army  composed  of  several  nations.  Yers. 
1,  2.  "As  storms  in  the  south  approach,  it  comes  from  the  desert, 
from  a  terrible  land.  Hard  vision  is  made  known  to  me :  the 
spoiler  spoils,  and  the  devastator  devastates.  Go  tip,  Elam!  Sur- 
round,  Maday  !  I  put  an  end  to  all  their  sighing."  "  Storms 
in  the  south"  (compare  ch.  xxviii.  21,  Amos  iii.  9)  are  storms 
which  have  their  starting-point  in  the  south,  and  therefore 
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come  to  Babylon  from  Arabia  deserta ;  and  like  all  winds  that 
come  from  boundless  steppes,  they  are  always  violent  (Job 
L  19,  xxxvii.  9  ;  see  Hos.  xiii.  15).  It  would  be  natural, 
therefore,  to  connect  mimmidbdr  with  lachaloph  (as  Knobel 
and  Umbreit  do),  but  the  arrangement  of  the  wrords  is  opposed 
to  this  ;  lachaloph  ("  pressing  forwards")  is  used  instead  of 
yachalvph  (see  Ges.  §  132,  Anm.  1,  and  still  more  fully  on 
Hab.  i.  17).  The  conjunctio  periphrastica  stands  with  great 
force  at  the  close  of  the  comparison,  in  order  that  it  may 
express  at  the  same  time  the  violent  pressure  with  which  the 
progress  of  the  storm  is  connected.  It  is  true  that,  according 
to  Herod,  i.  189,  Cyrus  came  across  the  Gyndes,  so  that  he 
descended  into  the  lowlands  to  Babvlonia  through  Chalonitis 
and  Apolloniatis,  by  the  road  described  by  Isidor  v.  Charax  in 
his  Itinerarium?  over  the  Zagros  pass  through  the  Zagros-gate 
(Ptolem.  vi.  2)  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Gyndes  (the  present 
Diyala),  and  then  along  this  river,  which  he  crossed  before  its 
junction  with  the  Tigris.  But  if  the  Medo-Persian  army  came 
in  this  direction,  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  coming  "  from 
the  desert."  If,  however,  the  Median  portion  of  the  army 
followed  the  course  of  the  Choaspes  (Kerkha)  so  as  to  descend 
into  the  lowdand  of  Chuzistan  (the  route  taken  by  Major 
Rawlinson  with  a  Guran  regiment),2  and  thus  approached 
Babylon  from  the  south-east,  it  might  be  regarded  in  many 
respects  as  coming  mimmidbdr  (from  the  desert),  and  primarily 
because  the  lowland  of  Chuzistan  is  a  broad  open  plain — that 
is  to  say,  a  midbdr.  According  to  the  simile  employed  of  storms 
in  the  south,  the  assumption  of  the  prophecy  is  really  this,  that 
the  hostile  army  is  advancing  from  Chuzistan,  or  (as  geo- 
graphical exactitude  is  not  to  be  supposed)  from  the  direction 
of  the  desert  of  ed-Dahna,  that  portion  of  Arabia  deserta  which 
bounded  the  lowland  of  Chaldea  on  the  south-west.  The 
Medo-Persian  land  itself  is  called  "  a  terrible  land,"  because 
it  was  situated  outside  the  circle  of  civilised  nations  by  which 
the  land  of  Israel  was  surrounded.  After  the  thematic  com- 
mencement in  ver.  1,  which  is  quite  in  harmony  with  Isaiah's 

1  See  C.  Masson's  "  Illustration  of  the  route  from  Seleucia  to  Apoba- 
tana,  as  given  by  Isid.  of  Charax,"  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  xii.  97  sqq. 

2  See  Rawlinson's  route  as  described  in  Ritter's  Erdlcunde,  ix.  3  (West- 
asien),  p.  397  sqq. 
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usual  custom,  the  prophet  begins  again  in  ver.  2.  Chdzuth  (a 
vision)  has  the  same  meaning  here  as  in  ch.  xxix.  11  (though 
not  ch.  xxviii.  18);  and  chdzuth  kdshdh  is  the  object  of  the 
passive  which  follows  (Ges.  §  143,  1,  b).  The  prophet  calls 
the  look  into  the  future,  which  is  given  to  him  by  divine  in- 
spiration, hard  or  heavy  (though  in  the  sense  of  difjicilis,  not 
gravis,  cubed),  on  account  of  its  repulsive,  unendurable,  and, 
so  to  speak,  indigestible  nature.  The  prospect  is  wide-spread 
plunder  and  devastation  (the  expression  is  the  same  as  in 
ch.  xxxiii.  1,  compare  ch.  xvi.  4,  xxiv.  16,  bdgad  denoting 
faithless  or  treacherous  conduct,  then  heartless  robbery),  and 
the  summoning  of  the  nations  on  the  east  and  north  of 
Babylonia  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  ;  for  Jehovah  is  about 
to  put  an  end  (hishbatti,  as  in  ch.  xvi.  10)  to  all  their  sighing 
(anchdthdh,  with  He  raf.  and  the  tone  upon  the  last  syllable), 
i.e.  to  all  the  lamentations  forced  out  of  them  far  and  wide  by 
the  oppressor. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prophecy  concerning 
Moab,  what  the  prophet  has  given  to  him  to  see  does  not 
pass  without  exciting   his   feelings   of   humanity,  but  works 
upon  him  like  a  horrible  dream.      Vers.  3,  4.  "  Therefore  are 
my  loins  full  of  cramp  :  pangs  have  taken  hold  of  me,  as  the 
pangs  of  a  travailing  woman :  I  tivist  myself,  so  that  I  do  not 
hear  ;  I  am  brought  down  with  fear,  so  that  I  do  not  see.     My 
heart  beats  wildly ;  horror  hath  troubled  me :  the  darkness  of  night 
that  J  love,  he  hath  turned  for  me  into  quaking."     The  prophet 
does  not  describe  in  detail  what  he  saw ;  but  the  violent  agita- 
tion produced  by  the  impression  leads  us  to   conclude   how 
horrible  it  must  have  been.     Chalchdldh  is  the  contortion  pro- 
duced by  cramp,  as  in  Nahum  ii.  11 ;  tzirim  is  the  word  properly 
applied  to  the  pains  of  childbirth ;  naavdh  means  to  bend,  or 
bow  one's  self,  and  is  also  used  to  denote  a  convulsive  utterance 
of  pain;  td' ah,  which  is  used  in  a  different  sense  from  Ps. 
xcv.  10  (compare,  however,  Ps.  xxxviii.  11),  denotes  a  feverish 
and  irregular  beating  of  the  pulse.     The  darkness  of  evening 
and  night,  which  the  prophet  loved  so  much  (cheshek,  a  desire 
arising  from  inclination,  1  Kings  ix.  1,  19),  and  always  longed 
for,  either  that  he  might  give  himself  up  to  contemplation,  or 
that  he  might  rest  from  outward  and  inward  labour,  had  been 
changed  into  quaking  by  the  horrible  vision.     It  is  quite  impos- 
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sible  to  imagine,  as  Umbreit  suggests,  that  neslieph  chisJJci  (the 
darkness  of  my  pleasure)  refers  to  the  nocturnal  feast  during 
which  Babylon  was  stormed  (Herod,  i.  191,  and  Xenophon, 
Cyrop.  vii.  23). 

On  the  other  hand,  what  Xenophon  so  elaborately  relates, 
and  what  is  also  in  all  probability  described  in  Dan.  v.  30 
(compare  Jer.  li.  39,  57),  is  referred  to  in  ver.  5 :  u  They 
cover  the  table,  watch  the  ivatch,  eat,  drink.  Rise  up,  ye  princes  ! 
Anoint  the  shield  /"  This  is  not  a  scene  from  the  hostile  camp, 
where  they  are  strengthening  themselves  for  an  attack  upon 
Babylon :  for  the  express  allusion  to  the  covering  of  the  table 
is  intended  to  create  the  impression  of  confident  and  careless 
good  living ;  and  the  exclamation  u  anoint  the  shield"  (cf.  Jer. 
li.  11)  presupposes  that  they  have  first  of  all  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  battle,  and  therefore  that  they  have  been  taken  by 
surprise.  What  the  prophet  sees,  therefore,  is  a  banquet  in 
Babylon.  The  only  thing  that  does  not  seem  quite  to  square 
with  this  is  one  of  the  infinitives  with  which  the  picture  is  so 
vividly  described  (Ges.  §  131,  4,  b),  namely  tzdphoh  hatztzdphiih. 
Hitzig's  explanation,  "  they  spread  carpets "  (from  tzdphdh, 
expandere,  obducere,  compare  the  Talmudic  tziphdh,  tziphtdh, 
a  mat,  storea),  commends  itself  thoroughly ;  but  it  is  without 
any  support  in  biblical  usage,  so  that  we  prefer  to  follow  the 
Targum,  Peshito,  and  Vulgate  (the  Sept.  does  not  give  any 
translation  of  the  words  at  all),  and  understand  the  hap.  leg, 
tzdphith  as  referring  to  the  watch:  "they  set  the  watch."  They 
content  themselves  with  this  one  precautionary  measure,  and 
give  themselves  up  with  all  the  greater  recklessness  to  their 
night's  debauch  (cf.  ch.  xxii.  13).  The  prophet  mentions  this, 
because  (as  Meier  acknowledges)  it  is  by  the  watch  that  the 
cry,  "  Rise  up,  ye  princes,"  etc.,  is  addressed  to  the  feasters. 
The  shield-leather  was  generally  oiled,  to  make  it  shine  and 
protect  it  from  wet,  and,  more  than  all,  to  cause  the  strokes  it 
might  receive  to  glide  off  (compare  the  lo?ves  clypeos  in  Virg. 
jEn.  vii.  626).  The  infatuated  self-confidence  of  the  chief  men 
of  Babylon  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  had  to  be  aroused. 
They  fancied  that  they  were  hidden  behind  the  walls  and  waters 
of  the  city,  and  therefore  they  had  not  even  got  their  weapons 
ready  for  use. 

The  prophecy  is  continued  with  the  conjunction  *  for"  (a). 
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The  tacit  link  in  the  train  of  thought  is  this :  they  act  thus  in 
Babylon,  because  the  destruction  of  Babylon  is  determined. 
The  form  in  which  this  thought  is  embodied  is  the  following  : 
the  prophet  receives  instruction  in  the  vision  to  set  a  metzappeh 
upon  the  watch-tower,  who  was  to  look  out  and  see  what  more 
took  place.  Ver.  6.  u  For  thus  said  the  Lord  to  me,  Go,  set  a 
spy ;  what  he  seeth,  let  him  declare."  In  other  cases  it  is  the 
prophet  himself  who  stands  upon  the  watch-tower  (ver.  li ; 
Hab.  ii.  1,  2)  ;  but  here  in  the  vision  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  prophet  and  the  person  whom  he  stations  upon  the 
watch-tower  {specula).  The  prophet  divides  himself,  as  it  were, 
into  two  persons  (compare  ch.  xviii.  4  for  the  introduction ;  and 
for  the  expression  "  go,"  ch.  xx.  2).  He  now  sees  through  the 
medium  of  a  spy,  just  as  Zechariah  sees  by  means  of  the  angel 
speaking  in  him ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  here  the 
spy  is  the  instrument  employed  by  the  prophet,  whereas  there 
the  prophet  is  the  instrument  employed  by  the  angel. 

What  the  man  upon  the  watch-tower  sees  first  of  all,  is  a 
long,  long  procession,  viz.  the  hostile  army  advancing  quietly, 
like  a  caravan,  in  serried  ranks,  and  with  the  most  perfect  self- 
reliance.  Ver.  7.  "  And  he  saw  a  procession  of  cavalry,  pairs 
of  horsemen,  a  procession  of  asses,  a  procession  of  camels ;  and 
listened  sharply,  as  sharply  as  he  could  listen."  Eeceh,  both  here 
and  in  ver.  9,  signifies  neither  riding-animals  nor  war-chariots, 
but  a  troop  seated  upon  animals — a  procession  of  riders.  In 
front  there  was  a  procession  Of  riders  arranged  two  and  two, 
for  Persians  and  Medes  fought  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
(the  latter,  at  any  rate,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus ;  vid.  Cyrop. 
iv.  3) ;  and  pdrdsh  signifies  a  rider  on  horseback  (in  Arabic  it 
is  used  in  distinction  from  rdkib,  the  rider  on  camels).  Then 
came  lines  of  asses  and  camels,  a  large  number  of  which  were 
always  taken  with  the  Persian  army  for  different  purposes. 
They  not  only  carried  baggage  and  provisions,  but  were  taken 
into  battle  to  throw  the  enemy  into  confusion.  Thus  Cyrus 
gained  the  victory  over  the  Lydians  by  means  of  the  great 
number  of  his  camels  (Herod,  i.  80),  and  Darius  Hystaspis  the 
victory  over  the  Scythians  by  means  of  the  number  of  asses 
that  he  employed  (Herod,  iv.  129).  Some  of  the  subject  tribes 
rode  upon  asses  and  camels  instead  of  horses  :  the  Arabs  rode 
upon  camels  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  the  Caramanians  rode 
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upon  asses.  What  the  spy  saw  was  therefore,  no  doubt,  the 
Persian  army.  But  he  only  saw  and  listened.  It  was  indeed 
"  listening,  greatness  of  listening,"  i.e.  he  stretched  his  ear  to 
the  utmost  (rab  is  a  substantive,  as  in  ch.  Ixiii.  7,  Ps.  cxlv.  7  ; 
and  hikshib,  according  to  its  radical  notion,  signifies  to  stiffen, 
viz.  the  ear)  ;x  but  he  heard  nothing,  because  the  long  procession 
was  moving  with  the  stillness  of  death. 

At  length  the  procession  has  vanished  ;  he  sees  nothing  and 
hears  nothing,  and  is  seized  with  impatience.  Ver.  8.  "  Then 
he  cried  with  lioiis  voice,  Upon  the  watch-tower*  0  Lord,  I  stand 
continually  by  day,  and  upon  my  icatch  I  keep  my  stand  all  the 
nights."  He  loses  all  his  patience,  and  growls  as  if  he  were  a 
lion  (compare  Rev.  x.  3),  with  the  same  dull,  angry  sound, 
the  same  long,  deep  breath  out  of  full  lungs,  complaining  to 
God  that  he  has  to  stand  so  long  at  his  post  without  seeing 
anything,  except  that  inexplicable  procession  that  has  now 
vanished  away. 

But  when  he  is  about  to  speak,  his  complaint  is  stifled  in  his 
mouth.  Ver.  9.  u  And,  behold,  there  came  a  cavalcade  of  men, 
pairs  of  horsemen,  and  lifted  up  its  voice,  and  said,  Fallen, 
fallen  is  Babylon ;  and  all  the  images  of  its  gods  lie  hath  dashed 
to  the  ground  !  "  It  is  now  clear  enough  where  the  long  pro- 
cession went  to  when  it  disappeared.  It  entered  Babylon, 
made  itself  master  of  the  city,  and  established  itself  there.  And 
now,  after  a  long  interval,  there  appears  a  smaller  cavalcade, 
which  has  to  carry  the  tidings  of  victory  somewhere  ;  and  the 
spy  hears  them  cry  out  in  triumph,  "  Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon  ! " 
In  Rev.  xviii.  1,  2,  the  same  words  form  the  shout  of  triumph 
raised  by  the  angel,  the  antitype  being  more  majestic  than  the 
type,  whilst  upon  the  higher  ground  of  the  New  Testament 
everything  moves  on  in  spiritual  relations,  all  that  is  merely 
national  having  lost  its  power.  Still  even  here  the  spiritual 
inwardness  of  the  affair  is  so  far  expressed,  that  it  is  Jehovah 
who  dashes  to  the  ground ;  and  even  the  heathen  conquerors  are 

1  Bbttcher  has  very  correctly  compared  kdshab  (Jcasuba)  with  kdshdh 
(kasa),  and  Fleischer  with  sar?*a  (tzarar),  which  is  applied  in  the  kal  and 
Jiiphil  (asarra)  to  any  animal  (horse,  ass,  etc.)  when  it  holds  its  ears  straight 
and  erect  to  listen  to  any  noise  (sarra  udhneihi,  or  udhnaliu  oi-utlhneihi,  or 
bi-udhni]ii  iv.,  asarra  bi-udhnihi,  and  also  absolutely  asarra,  exactly  like 
hikshib). 
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obliged  to  confess  that  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  its  pesilim 
(compare  Jer.  li.  47,  52)  is  the  work  of  Jehovah  Himself. 
What  is  here  only  hinted  at  from  afar— namely,  that  Cyrus 
would  act  as  the  anointed  of  Jehovah — is  expanded  in  the  second 
part  (ch.  xl.-lxvi.)  for  the  consolation  of  the  captives. 

The  night  vision  related  and  recorded  by  the  prophet,  a 
prelude  to  the  revelations  contained  in  ch.  xl.-lx.,  was  also 
intended  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  which  had  already  much 
to  suffer,  when  Babylon  was  still  Assyrian,  but  would  have  to 
suffer  far  more  from  it  when  it  should  become  Chaldean. 
Ver.  10.  "  0  thou  my  threshing,  and  child  of  my  threshing-floor! 
What  I  have  heard  from  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  Qod  of  Israel,  I 
have  declared  to  you"  Threshing  (dush)  is  a  figure  used  to 
represent  crushing  oppression  in  ch.  xli.  15  and  Mic.  iv.  12, 13; 
and  judicial  visitation  in  Jer.  li.  33  (a  parallel  by  which  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled,  as  Jeremiah  has  there 
given  a  different  turn  to  Isaiah's  figure,  as  he  very  frequently 
does)  ;  and  again,  as  in  the  present  instance,  chastising  plagues, 
in  which  wrath  and  good  intention  are  mingled  together. 
Israel,  placed  as  it  was  under  the  tyrannical  supremacy  of  the 
imperial  power,  is  called  the  medtisshdh  (for  medushah,  i.e.  the 
threshing)  of  Jehovah, — in  other  words,  the  corn  threshed  by 
Him ;  also  His  "  child  of  the  threshing-floor,"  inasmuch  as  it 
was  laid  in  the  floor,  in  the  bosom  as  it  were  of  the  threshing- 
place,  to  come  out  threshed  (and  then  to  become  a  thresher 
itself,  Mic.  iv.  12,  13).  This  floor,  in  which  Jehovah  makes 
a  judicial  separation  of  grains  and  husks  in  Israel,  was  'their 
captivity.  Babylon  is  the  instrument  of  the  threshing  wrath  of 
God.  But  love  also  takes  part  in  the  threshing,  and  restrains 
the  wrath.  This  is  what  the  prophet  has  learned  in  the  vision 
("  I  have  heard,"  as  in  ch.  xxviii.  22), — a  consolatory  figure 
for  the  threshing-corn  in  the  floor,  i.e.  for  Israel,  which  was 
now  subject  to  the  power  of  the  world,  and  had  been  mowed  off 
its  own  field  and  carried  captive  into  Babylonia. 

THE  ORACLE  CONCERNING  THE  SILENCE  OF  DEATH  (EDOM). — 

CHAP.  XXI.  11,  12. 

This  oracle  consists  of  a  question,  addressed  to  the  prophet 
from  Seir,  and  of  the  prophet's  reply.     Seir  is  the  mountainous 
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country  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  of  which  Edom  took  posses- 
sion after  the  expulsion  of  the  Horites.  Consequently  the 
Dumah  of  the  heading  cannot  be  either  the  Duma  of  Eastern 
Hauran  (by  the  side  of  which  we  find  also  a  Tema  and  a 
Buzaii)  ;  or  the  Duma  in  the  high  land  of  Arabia,  on  the  great 
Nabataean  line  of  traffic  between  the  northern  harbours  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  Irak,  which  bore  the  cognomen  of  the  rocky 
(el-gendel)  or  Syrian  Duma  (Gen.  xxv.  14)  ;  or  the  Duma 
mentioned  in  the  Onom.,  which  was  seventeen  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis  (or  according  to  Jerome  on  this  passage,  twenty) 
"  in  Daroma  hoc  est  ad  australem  plagam"  and  was  probably 
the  same  place  as  the  Duma  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, — that 
is  to  say,  judging  from  the  ruins  of  Daume,  to  the  south-east 
of  Eleutheropolis  (see  the  Com.  on  Josh.  xv.  52),  a  place  out 
of  which  Jerome  has  made  "  a  certain  region  of  Idumasa,  near 
which  are  the  mountains  of  Seir."  The  name  as  it  stands  here 
is  symbolical,  and  without  any  demonstrable  topographical  appli- 
cation. Dumdh  is  deep,  utter  silence,  and  therefore  the  land  of 
the  dead  (Ps.  xciv.  17,  cxv.  17).  The  name  DY1K  is  turned  into 
an  emblem  of  the  future  fate  of  Edom,  by  the  removal  of  the 
a-sound  from  the  beginning  of  the  word  to  the  end.  It  becomes 
a  land  of  deathlike  stillness,  deathlike  sleep,  deathlike  darkness. 
Ver.  11.  u  A  cry  comes  to  me  out  of  Seir :  Watchman,  how  far  is 
it  in  the  night?  Watchman,  how  far  in  the  nightV  Luther  trans- 
lates the  participle  correctly,  "  they  cry"  (jnan  ruft;  compare  the 
similar  use  of  the  participle  in  ch.  xxx.  24,  xxxiii.  4).  For  the 
rest,  however,  we  have  deviated  from  Luther's  excellent  transla- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  some  extent  the  significant 
change  from  i"i79D  and  79B.  The  more  winded  form  of  the 
second  question  is  expressive  of  heightened,  anxious  urgency 
and  haste.  The  wish  is  to  hear  that  it  is  very  late  in  the  night, 
and  that  it  will  soon  be  past ;  mm  is  partitive  (Saad.),  "  What 
part  of  the  night  are  we  at  now?"  Just  as  a  sick  man  longs 
for  a  sleepless  night  to  come  to  an  end,  and  is  constantly  asking 
what  time  it  is,  so  do  they  inquire  of  the  prophet  out  of  Edom, 
whether  the  night  of  tribulation  will  not  be  soon  over.  We 
are  not  to  understand,  however,  that  messengers  were  really  sent 
out  of  Edom  to  Isaiah ;  the  process  was  purely  a  pneumatical 
one.  The  prophet  stands  there  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  midst  of 
the  benighted  world  of  nations,  like  a  sentry  upon  the  watch 
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tower ;  he  understands  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  nations  afar 
off,  and  answers  them  according  to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  which 
is  the  plan  and  chronological  measure  of  the  history  of  the 
nations,  and  the  key  to  its  interpretation.  What,  then,  is  the 
prophet's  reply  ?  He  lets  the  inquirer  "  see  through  a  glass 
darkly." — Ver.  12.  "  Watchman  says,  Morning  cometli,  and  also 
night.  Will  ye  inquire,  inquire!  Turn,  come! 7"  The  answer 
is  intentionally  and  pathetically  expressed  in  an  Aramaean  form 
of  Hebrew.  NriK  (written  even  with  X  at  the  end,  cf.  Deut. 
xxxiii.  2)  is  the  Aramaean  word  for  Kia ;  and  nyzt  (N]D)  the 
Aramaean  word  for  ?&&,  from  the  primary  form  of  which  (^3) 
the  future  tiUdyun  is  taken  here  (as  in  ch.  xxxiii.  7),  and  the 
imperative  Ifayu  (Ges.  §  75,  Anm.  4).  tffiK,  which  is  here 
pointed  in  the  Syriac  style,  Vnx,  as  in  ch.  lvi.  9,  12,  would  be 
similarly  traceable  to  TIK  (cf.  Ges.  §  75,  Anm.  4,  with  §  23, 
Anm.  2).  But  what  is  the  meaning?  Luther  seems  to  me  to 
have  hit  upon  it :  "  When  the  morning  comes,  it  will  still  be 
night."  But  vgam  (and  also)  is  not  equivalent  to  "  and  yet,"  as 
Schroring  explains  it,  with  a  reference  to  Ewald,  §  354,  a.  With 
the  simple  connection  in  the  clauses,  the  meaning  cannot  pos- 
sibly be,  that  a  morning  is  coming,  and  that  it  will  nevertheless 
continue  night,  but  that  a  morning  is  coming,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  night,  i.e.  that  even  if  the  morning  dawns,  it  will  be 
swallowed  up  again  directly  by  night.  And  the  history  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  such  an  answer.  The  Assyrian  period 
of  judgment  was  followed  by  the  Chaldean,  and  the  Chaldean 
by  the  Persian,  and  the  Persian  by  the  Grecian,  and  the  Grecian 
by  the  Pom  an.  Again  and  again  there  was  a  glimmer  of  morn- 
ing dawn  for  Edom  (and  what  a  glimmer  in  the  Herodian 
age  !),  but  it  was  swallowed  up  directly  by  another  night, 
until  Edom  became  an  utter  Dumdh,  and  disappeared  from  the 
history  of  the  nations.  The  prophet  does  not  see  to  the  utmost 
end  of  these  Edomitish  nights,  but  he  has  also  no  consolation 
for  Edom.  It  is  altogether  different  with  Edom  from  what  it  is 
with  Israel,  the  nocturnal  portion  of  whose  history  has  a  morn- 
ing dawn,  according  to  promise,  as  its  irrevocable  close.  The 
prophet  therefore  sends  the  inquirers  home.  Would  they  ask 
any  further  questions,  they  might  do  so,  might  turn  and  come. 
In  shubu  (turn  back)  there  lies  a  significant  though  ambigu- 
ous hint.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  their  turning,  coming,  i.e. 
VOL.  i.  2  B 
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coming  back  converted,  that  the  prophet  has  any  consolatory 
answer  for  them.  So  long  as  they  are  not  so,  there  is  suspended 
over  their  future  an  interminable  night,  to  the  prophet  as  much 
as  to  themselves.  The  way  to  salvation  for  every  other  people 
is  just  the  same  as  for  Israel, — namely,  the  way  of  repentance. 

THE  ORACLE  IN  THE  EVENING  (AGAINST  ARABIA). — 
CHAP.  XXI.  13-17. 

The  heading  2$?  K&o  (the  y  written  according  to  the  best 
codd.  with  a  simple  shevd),  when  pointed  as  we  have  it,  sig- 
nifies, according  to  Zech.  ix.  1  (cf .  Isa.  ix.  7),  u  oracle  against 
Arabia."  But  why  not  massd  'Arab,  since  massd  is  followed 
by  a  simple  genitive  in  the  other  three  headings  ?  Or  again, 
is  this  the  only  heading  in  the  tetralogy  that  is  not  symbolical  ? 
We  must  assume  that  the  Beth  by  which  this  is  distinguished 
is  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  it  symbolical, 
and  that  the  prophet  pointed  it  first  of  all  3"W3,  but  had  at  the 
same  time  S-jyn  in  his  mind.  The  earlier  translators  (LXX., 
Targum,  Syr.,  Vulg.,  Ar.)  read  the  second  y]V%  like  the  first, 
but  without  any  reason.  The  oracle  commences  with  an  evening 
scene,  even  without  our  altering  the  second  ^?.  And  the 
massa  has  a  symbolical  title  founded  upon  this  evening  scene. 
Just  as  'Edom  becomes  Dumah,  inasmuch  as  a  night  without  a 
morning  dawn  falls  upon  the  mountain  land  of  Seir,  so  will  Siyn 
soon  be  2"iy2,  inasmuch  as  the  sun  of  Arabia  is  setting.   Evening 

v  v  t  7  O  O 

darkness  is  settling  upon  Arabia,  and  the  morning-land  is  be- 
coming an  evening-land.  Vers.  13-15:  "  In  the  wilderness  in 
Arabia  ye  must  pass  the  night,  caravans  of  the  Dedanians.  Bring 
water  to  meet  thirsty  ones!  The  inhabitants  of  the  landofTema 
are  coming  with  its  bread  before  the  fugitive.  For  they  are  flying 
before  sivords,  before  drawn  swords,  and  before  a  bent  bow,  and 
before  oppressive  war?  There  is  all  the  less  ground  for  making 
any  alteration  in  2"iyn  "W_52,  inasmuch  as  the  second  Beth  (wil- 
derness in  Arabia  for  of  Arabia)  is  favoured  by  Isaiah's  common 
usage  (ch.  xxviii.  21,  ix.  2 ;  compare  2  Sam.  i.  21,  Amos  iii.  9). 
*  Arab,  written  with  pathach,  is  Arabia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  21 ;  rardb 
in  pause,  Jer.  xxv.  24) ;  and  yaar  here  is  the  solitary  barren 
desert,  as  distinguished  from  the  cultivated  land  with  its  cities 
and  villages.      Wetzstein  rejects  the   meaning  nemus,   sylva, 
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which  yaar  has  been  assumed  to  have,  because  it  would  be 
rather  a  promise  than  a  threat  to  be  told  that  they  would  have 
to  flee  from  the  steppe  into  the  wood,  since  a  shady  tree  is  the 
most  delicious  dream  of  the  Beduins,  who  not  only  find  shade 
in  the  forest,  but  a  constant  supply  of  green  pasture,  and  fuel 
for  their  hospitable  hearths.  He  therefore  renders  it,  "  Ye  will 
take  refuge  in  the  V  ar  of  Arabia,"  i.e.  the  open  steppe  will  no 
longer  afford  you  any  shelter,  so  that  ye  will  be  obliged  to  hide 

yourselves  in  the  V*ar.   ^  for  example,  is  the  name  applied  to 

the  trachytic  rayon  of  the  Syro-Hauranitic  volcanoes  which  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  stones.     But  as  the  V'ar  in  this  sense 
is  also  planted  with  trees,  and  furnishes  firewood,  this  epithet 
must  rest  upon  some  peculiar  distinction  in  the  radical  meaning 
of  the  word  yaar,  which  really  does  mean  a  forest  in  Hebrew, 
though  not  necessarily  a  forest  of  lofty  trees,  but  also  a  wilder- 
ness overgrown  with  brushwood  and  thorn-bushes.    The  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  before  us  we  therefore  take  to  be  this :  the 
trading  caravans  (drclwth,  like  halicoth  in  Job  vi.  19)  of  the 
Dedanians,  that   mixed   tribe  of  Cushites  and  Abrahamides 
dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  x.  7, 
xxv.  3),  when  on  their  way  from  east  to  west,  possibly  to  Tyre 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  20),  would  be  obliged  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness, 
being  driven  out  of  the  caravan  road  in  consequence  of  the  war 
that  was  spreading  from  north  to  south.     The  prophet,  whose 
sympathy  mingles  with  the  revelation  in  this  instance  also,  asks 
for  water  for  the  panting  fugitives  (*VJ»»  as  in  Jer.  xii.  9,  an 
imperative  equivalent  to  VTixn  =  VTiKH  ;  compare  2  Kings  ii.  3 : 
there  is  no  necessity  to  read  VQ*} ?_,  as  the  Targum,  Doderlein, 
and  Ewald  do).     They  are  driven  back  with  fright  towards 
the  south-east  as  far  as  Tema,  on  the  border  of  Negd  and  the 
Syrian  desert.    The  Tema  referred  to  is  not  the  trans-Hauranian 
Tema,  which  is  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  Dumah,  although 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  seems  to  favour  this,1  but  the  Tema 
on  the  pilgrim  road  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  between  Tebuk 
and  Wadi  el-Kora,  which  is  about  the  same  distance  (four  days' 
journey)  from  both  these  places,  and  also  from  Chaibar  (it  is 
to  be  distinguished,  however,  from  Tihama,  the  coast  land  of 
Yemen,  the  antithesis  of  which  is  negd,  the  mountain  district 
1  See  Wetzstein,  ut  svpra,  p.  202 ;  compare  Jb&,  ii.  425. 
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of  Yemen1).  But  even  here  in  the  land  of  Tema  they  do  not 
feel  themselves  safe.  The  inhabitants  of  Tema  are  obliged  to 
bring  them  water  and  bread  ("  its  bread,"  lachmo,  referring  to 
noded:  the  bread  necessary  in  order  to  save  them),  into  the 
hiding-places  in  which  they  have  concealed  themselves.  "  How 
humiliating,"  as  Drechsler  well  observes,  "to  be  obliged  to 
practise  their  hospitality,  the  pride  of  Arabian  customs,  in  so 
restricted  a  manner,  and  with  such  unbecoming  secrecy !"  But 
it  could  not  possibly  be  done  in  any  other  way,  since  the 
weapons  of  the  foe  were  driving  them  incessantly  before  them, 
and  the  war  itself  was  rolling  incessantly  forward  like  an  over- 
whelming colossus,  as  the  repetition  of  the  word  "before" 
(mippene)  no  less  than  four  times  clearly  implies. 

Thus  does  the  approaching  fate  of  Arabia  present  itself  in 
picture  before  the  prophet's  eye,  whilst  it  is  more  distinctly 
revealed  in  vers.  16,  17  :  "For  tints  hath  the  Lord  spoken  to  me, 
Within  a  year,  as  the  years  of  a  hired  labourer,  it  is  over  with  all 
the  glory  of  Kedar.  And  the  remnant  of  the  number  of  boxes 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Kedarenes  ivill  be  small :  for  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Israel,  hath  spoken"  The  name  Kedar  is  here  the 
collective  name  of  the  Arabic  tribes  generally.  In  the  stricter 
sense,  Kedar,  like  Nebaioth,  which  is  associated  with  it,  was 
a  nomadic  tribe  of  Ishmaelites,  which  wandered  as  far  as  the 
Elanitic  Gulf.  Within  the  space  of  a  year,  measured  as  exactly 
as  is  generally  the  case  where  employers  and  labourers  are  con- 
cerned, Kedar's  freedom,  military  strength,  numbers,  and  wealth 
(all  these  together  constituting  its  glory),  would  all  have  dis- 
appeared. Nothing  but  a  small  remnant  would  be  left  of  the 
heroic  sons  of  Kedar  and  their  bows.  They  are  numbered 
here  by  their  bows  (in  distinction  from  the  numbering  by 
heads),  showing  that  the  fighting  men  are  referred  to, — a  mode 
of  numbering  which  is  customary  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
America,  for  example.2  The  noun  shear  (remnant)  is  followed 
by  five  genitives  here  (just  as  peri  is  by  four  in  ch.  x.  12)  ; 
and  the  predicate  ^V^>\  is  in  the  plural  because  of  the  copious- 
ness of  the  subject.  The  period  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy keeps  us  still  within  the  Assyrian  era.     In  Herodotus 

1  See  Sprenger,  Post  mid  lleise-routen  des  Orients,  Heft  i.  (1864),  pp. 
118,  119. 

2  See  the  work  of  v.  Martius  on  the  Indians  of  Brazil,  i.  395,  411,  etc. 
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(2,  141),  Sennacherib  is  actually  called  "king  of  Arabians  and 
Assyrians"  (compare  Josephus,  Ant.  x.  1,  4)  ;  and  both  Sargon 
and  Sennacherib,  in  their  annalistic  inscriptions,  take  credit  to 
themselves  for  the  subjugation  of  Arabian  tribes.  But  in  the 
Chaldean  era  Jeremiah  predicted  the  same  things  against  Kedar 
(ch.  xlix.)  as  against  Edom  ;  and  Jer.  xlix.  30,  31  was  evidently 
written  with  a  retrospective  allusion  to  this  oracle  of  Isaiah. 
When  the  period  fixed  by  Isaiah  for  the  fulfilment  arrived,  a 
second  period  grew  out  of  it,  and  one  still  more  remote,  inas- 
much as  a  second  empire,  viz.  the  Chaldean,  grew  out  of  the 
Assyrian,  and  inaugurated  a  second  period  of  judgment  for  the 
nations.  After  a  short  glimmer  of  morning  the  nijxht  set  in  a 
second  time  upon  Edom,  and  a  second  time  upon  Arabia. 

THE  ORACLE  CONCERNING  THE  VALLEY  OF  VISION 
(JERUSALEM). — CHAP.  XXII.  1-14. 

The  chdzuth  concerning  Babylon,  and  the  no  less  visionary 
prophecies  concerning  Edom  and  Arabia,  are  now  followed  by 
a  massd,  the  object  of  which  is  "the  valley  of  vision"  (ge 
chizzdyon)  itself.  Of  course  these  four  prophecies  were  not 
composed  in  the  tetralogical  form  in  which  they  are  grouped 
together  here,  but  were  joined  together  at  a  later  period  in  a 
group  of  this  kind  on  account  of  their  close  affinity.  The 
internal  arrangement  of  the  group  was  suggested,  not  by  the 
date  of  their  composition  (they  stand  rather  in  the  opposite 
relation  to  one  another),  but  by  the  idea  of  a  storm  coming 
from  a  distance,  and  bursting  at  last  over  Jerusalem ;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  valley  of  vision"  is  a  general  name 
for  Jerusalem  as  a  whole,  and  not  the  name  given  to  one 
particular  valley  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  the  epithet 
applied  to  the  position  of  Jerusalem  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
harmony  with  this ;  for,  according  to  Josephus,  "  the  city  was 
built  upon  two  hills,  which  are  opposite  to  one  another  and 
have  a  valley  to  divide  them  asunder,  at  which  valley  the 
corresponding  rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  end"  (  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  v.  4,  1  ;  Whiston).  But  the  epithet  is  so  far  allowable, 
that  there  are  mountains  round  Jerusalem  (Ps.  exxv.  2)  ;  and 
the  same  city  which  is  on  an  eminence  in  relation  to  the  land 
generally,  appears  to  stand  on  low  ground  when  contrasted 
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with  the  mountains  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  (777)0?  Se 
ra  i^ofieva  ravrns  rynoXocfra  ^OajxaXi^erac,  as  Phocas  says). 
According  to  this  twofold  aspect,  Jerusalem  is  called  the 
"  inhabitant  of  the  valley"  in  Jer.  xxi.  13,  and  directly  after- 
wards the  "  rock  of  the  plain;"  just  as  in  Jer.  xvii.  3  it  is 
called  the  mountain  in  the  fields,  whereas  Zephaniah  (i.  11) 
applies  the  epithet  mactesh  (the  mortar  or  cauldron)  not  to  all 
Jerusalem,  but  to  one  portion  of  it  (probably  the  ravine  of  the 
Tyropaeum).  And  if  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  Isaiah's 
house  was  situated  in  the  lower  town, — and  therefore  the  stand- 
point of  the  epithet  is  really  there, — it  is  appropriate  in  other 
respects  still ;  for  the  prophet  had  there  the  temple-hill  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  three  hundred  feet  higher,  on  the 
east,  and  Mount  Zion  before  him  towards  the  south  ;  so  that 
Jerusalem  appeared  like  a  city  in  a  valley  in  relation  to  the 
mountains  inside,  quite  as  much  as  to  those  outside.  But  the 
epithet  is  intended  to  be  something  more  than  geographical. 
A  valley  is  a  deep,  still,  solitary  place,  cut  off  and  shut  in  by 
mountains.  And  thus  Jerusalem  was  an  enclosed  place,  hid- 
den and  shut  off  from  the  world,  which  Jehovah  had  chosen  as 
the  place  in  which  to  show  to  His  prophets  the  mysteries  of 
His  government  of  the  world.  And  upon  this  sacred  prophets' 
city  the  judgment  of  Jehovah  was  about  to  fall  ;  and  the 
announcement  of  the  judgment  upon  it  is  placed  among  the 
oracles  concerning  the  nations  of  the  world !  We  may  see 
from  this,  that  at  the  time  when  this  prophecy  was  uttered, 
the  attitude  of  Jerusalem  was  so  worldly  and  heathenish,  that 
it  called  forth  this  dark,  nocturnal  threat,  which  is  penetrated 
by  not  a  single  glimmer  of  promise.  But  neither  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  time  of  Ahaz  relating  to  the  Assyrian  age  of 
judgment,  nor  those  which  were  uttered  in  the  midst  of  the 
Assyrian  calamities,  are  so  destitute  of  promise  and  so  peremp- 
tory as  this.  The  massa  therefore  falls  in  the  intermediate 
time,  probably  the  time  when  the  people  were  seized  with  the 
mania  for  liberty,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  their  breaking 
away  from  Assyria  by  their  hope  of  an  alliance  with  Egypt 
(yid.  Delitzsch-Caspari,  Studien,  ii.  173-4).  The  prophet  ex- 
poses the  nature  and  worthlessness  of  their  confidence  in  vers. 
1-3  :  "  WJiat  aileth  thee,  then,  that  thou  art  wholly  ascended 
upon  the  house-tops  ?     0  full  of  tumult,  thou  noisy  city,  shouting 
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castle,  thy  slain  men  are  not  slain  with  the  sword,  nor  slaughtered 
m  battle.  All  thy  rulers  departing  together  are  fettered  without 
bow;  all  thy  captured  ones  are  fettered  together,  fleeing  far  away? 
From  the  flat  house-tops  they  all  look  out  together  at  the 
approaching  army  of  the  foe,  longing  for  battle,  and  sure  of 
victory  (culldk  is  for  cullek,  ch.  xiv.  29,  31).  They  have  no 
suspicion  of  what  is  threatening  them  ;  therefore  are  they  so 
sure,  so  contented,  and  so  defiant,  nxta  niKBTl  is  inverted,  and 
stands  for  nSxvn  n*&D,  like  rruo  nWin  ch.  viii.  22.     m)>y 

:   •  *   :  '  t  •.. :         t  ••    :  T  .  - 

is  used  to  denote  self-confident  rejoicing,  as  in  Zeph.  ii.  15. 
How  terribly  they  deceive  themselves  !  Not  even  the  honour 
of  falling  upon  the  battle-field  is  allowed  them.  Their  rulers 
(kdtzin,  a  judge,  and  then  any  person  of  rank)  depart  one  and 
all  out  of  the  city,  and  are  fettered  outside  "  without  bow" 
(niikkesheth),  i.e.  without  there  being  any  necessity  for  the  bow 
to  be  drawn  (min,  as  in  Job  xxi.  9,  2  Sam.  i.  22 ;  cf.  Ewald, 
§  217,  b).  All,  without  exception,  of  those  who  are  attacked  in 
Jerusalem  by  the  advancing  foe  (nimzd'ailc,  thy  captured  ones, 
as  in  ch.  xiii.  15),  fall  helplessly  into  captivity,  as  they  are 
attempting  to  flee  far  away  (see  at  ch.  xvii.  13 ;  the  perf  de 
conatu  answers  to  the  classical  pro3sens  de  conatu).  Hence 
(what  is  here  affirmed  indirectly)  the  city  is  besieged,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  long  siege  hunger  and  pestilence  destroy 
the  inhabitants,  and  every  one  who  attempts  to  get  away  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  without  venturing  to  defend  him- 
self, on  account  of  his  emaciation  and  exhaustion  from  hunger. 
Whilst  the  prophet  thus  pictures  to  himself  the  fate  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Judah,  through  their  infatuation,  he  is  seized  with 
inconsolable  anguish. — Vers.  4,  5.  "  Therefore  I  say,  Look  away 
from  me,  that  I  may  weep  bitterly;  press  me  not  with  consolations 
for  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  !  For  a  day  of 
noise,  and  of  treading  down,  and  of  confusion,  cometh  from  the 
Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  in  the  valley  of  vision,  breaking  down 
walls;  and  a  cry  of  ivoe  echoes  against  the  mountains?  The 
note  struck  by  Isaiah  here  is  the  note  of  the  kinah  that  is 
continued  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  Jeremiah  says 
sheber  for  shod  (Lam.  iii.  48),  and  bath-ammi  (daughter  of  my 
people)  is  varied  with  bath-zion  (daughter  of  Zion)  and  bath- 
yehudah  (daughter  of  Judah).  Merer  babbeci  (weep  bitterly) 
is  more  than  bdcdh  mar  (ch.  xxxiii.  7) :  it  signifies  to  give  one's 
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self  thoroughly  up  to  bitter  weeping,  to  exhaust  one's  self  with 
weeping.  The  two  similar  sounds  which  occur  in  ver.  5,  in 
imitation  of  echoes,  can  hardly  be  translated.  The  day  of 
divine  judgment  is  called  a  day  in  which  masses  of  men  crowd 
together  with  great  noise  (inehumdh),  in  which  Jerusalem  and 
its  inhabitants  are  trodden  down  by  foes  (mebusdh)  and  are 
thrown  into  wild  confusion  (mebucdh).  This  is  one  play  upon 
words.  The  other  makes  the  crashing  of  the  walls  audible, 
as  they  are  hurled  down  by  the  siege-artillery  (melcarkar  Mr). 
Kirker  is  not  a  denom.  of  Jar,  as  Kimchi  and  Ewald  suppose 
(unwalling  walls),  but  is  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with 
Num.  xxiv.  17,  "  he  undermines,"  i.e.  throws  down  by  remov- 
ing the  supports,  in  other  words,  u  to  the  very  foundations " 
(kur,  to  dig,  hence  karkdrdh,  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  Kelim 
ii.  2;  hurhoreth,  the  bottom  of  a  net,  ib.  xxviii.  10,  or  of  a  cask, 
Alialoth  ix.  16).  When  this  takes  place,  then  a  cry  of  woe 
echoes  against  the  mountain  (shod,  like  shud,  shevd),  i.e. 
strikes  against  the  mountains  that  surround  Jerusalem,  and  is 
echoed  back  again.  Knobel  understands  it  as  signifying  a  cry 
for  help  addressed  to  the  mountain  where  Jehovah  dwells ; 
but  this  feature  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  God-forgetting 
worldly  state  in  which  Jerusalem  is  found.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  in  opposition  to  Knobel,  that  the  description  does  not 
move  on  in  the  same  natural  and  literal  way  as  in  a  historical 
narrative.  The  prophet  is  not  relating,  but  looking ;  and  in 
ver.  5  he  depicts  the  day  of  Jehovah  according  to  both  its 
ultimate  intention  and  its  ultimate  result. 

The  advance  of  the  besiegers,  which  leads  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  walls,  is  first  described  in  vers.  6,  7.  "  And  Elam 
has  taken  the  quiver ',  together  ivith  chariots  with  men,  horsemen ; 
and  Kir  has  drawn  out  the  shield.  And  then  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  thy  choicest  valleys  are  filled  with  chariots,  and  the  horsemen 
plant  a  firm  foot  towards  the  gate"  Of  the  nations  composing 
the  Assyrian  army,  the  two  mentioned  are  Elam,  the  Semitic 
nation  of  Susiana  (Chuzistan),  whose  original  settlements  were 
the  row  of  vallevs  between  the  Zam-os  chain  and  the  chain  of 
advanced  mountains  bounding  the  Assyrian  plains  on  the  east, 
and  who  were  greatly  dreaded  as  bowmen  (Ezek.  xxxii.  24  ; 
Jer.  xlix.  35),  and  Kir,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  the 
Cyras  river,  which  was  an  Assyrian  province,  according  to 
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2  Kings  xvi.  9  and  Amos  i.  5,  and  still  retained  its  depen- 
dent position  even  in  the  time  of  the  Achoemenides,  when 
Armenia,  at  any  rate,  is  expressly  described  in  the  arrow- 
headed  writings  as  a  Persian  province,  though  a  rebellious  one. 
The  readiness  for  battle  of  this  people  of  Kur,  who  represent, 
in  combination  with  Elam,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  from  south  to  north,1  is  attested  by  their  "  drawing  out 
the  shield "  (erdh  mdgen),  which  Coesar  calls  scatis  tegimenta 
detrahere  {hell.  gall.  ii.  21)  ;  for  the  Talmudic  meaning  appli- 
care  cannot  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  (Buxtorf,  lex.  col. 
1664).  These  nations  that  fought  on  foot  were  accompanied 
(beth,  as  in  1  Kings  x.  2)  by  chariots  filled  with  men  (receb 
9dddm),  i.e.  war-chariots  (as  distinguished  from  'agdloth),  and, 
as  is  added  aavvBerasq,  by  pdrdshim,  riders  (i.e.  horsemen 
trained  to  arms).  The  historical  tense  is  introduced  with  W1 
in  ver.  7,  but  in  a  purely  future  sense.  It  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  favourite  arrangement  of  the  words  that  the  passage 
does  not  proceed  with  Vav  relat.  *N7|M.  "  Thy  valleys  "  (amd- 
kaik)  are  the  valleys  by  which  Jerusalem  was  encircled  on  the 
east,  the  west,  and  the  south,  viz.  the  valley  of  Kidron  on  the 
east ;  the  valley  of  Gihon  on  the  west ;  the  valley  of  Kephaim, 
stretching  away  from  the  road  to  Bethlehem,  on  the  south- 
west (ch.  xvii.  5)  ;  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  which  joins  the 
Tyropaeum,  and  then  runs  on  into  a  south-eastern  angle  ;  and 
possibly  also  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  ran  on  the  north- 
east of  the  city  above  the  valley  of  Kidron.  These  valleys, 
more  especially  the  finest  of  them  towards  the  south,  are  now 
cut  up  by  the  wheels  and  hoofs  of  the  enemies'  chariots  and 
horses ;  and  the  enemies'  horsemen  have  already  taken  a  firm 
position  gatewards,  ready  to  ride  full  speed  against  the  gates 
at  a  given  signal,  and  force  their  way  into  the  city  (slilth  with 
a  slioth  to  strengthen  it,  as  in  Ps.  iii.  7  ;  also  slm  in  1  Kings 
xx.  12,  compare  1  Sam.  xv.  2). 

When  Judah,  after  being  for  a  long  time  intoxicated  with 

1  The  name  Gurglstan  (=  Georgia)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  river 
Kur  ;  and  it  is  a  suspicious  fact  that  Kir  has  1c  at  the  commencement,  and 
i  in  the  middle,  whereas  the  name  of  the  river  which  joins  the  Araxes,  and 
flows  into  the  Caspian  sea,  is  pronounced  Kur,  and  is  written  in  Persian 

with  i=s  (answering  to  the  Armenian  and  old  Persian,  in  which  Kuru  is 
equivalent  to  Kupo;).     Wetzstein  considers  Kir  a  portion  of  Mesopotamia. 
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hope,  shall  become  aware  of  the  extreme  danger  in  which  it  is 
standing,  it  will  adopt  prudent  measures,  but  without  God.  Vers. 
8-11.  u  Then  he  takes  away  the  covering  of  Judah,  and  thou  loohest 
in  that  day  to  the  store  of  arms  of  the  forest-house;  and  ye  see  the 
breaches  of  the  city  of  David,  that  there  are  many  of  them  ;  and 
ye  collect  together  the  waters  of  the  lower  pool.  And  ye  number 
the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  pull  down  the  houses,  to  fortify  the 
wall.  And  ye  make  a  basin  between  the  two  xoalls  for  the  waters 
of  the  old  pool ;  and  ye  do  not  look  to  Him  who  made  it,  neither 
do  ye  have  regard  to  Him  who  fashioned  it  long  ago  J*  Mdsdk  is 
the  curtain  or  covering  which  made  Judah  blind  to  the  threat- 
ening  danger.  Their  looks  are  now  directed  first  of  all  to  the 
forest-house,  built  by  Solomon  upon  Zion  for  the  storing  and 
display  of  valuable  arms  and  utensils  (neshtk,  or  rather,  accord- 
ing to  the  Masora  on  Job  xx.  24,  and  the  older  editions,  nZsJigk), 
and  so  called  because  it  rested  upon  four  rows  of  cedar  columns 
that  ran  all  round  (it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  fore-court  of 
the  royal  palace ;  see  Thenius,  das  vorexil.  Jerusalem,  p.  13). 
They  also  noticed  in  the  city  of  David,  the  southern  and  highest 
portion  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  bad  state  of  the  walls,  and 
began  to  think  of  repairing  them.  To  this  end  they  numbered 
the  houses  of  the  city,  to  obtain  building  materials  for  strengthen- 
ing the  walls  and  repairing  the  breaches,  by  pulling  down  such 
houses  as  were  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  could  be  dispensed 
with  (vattithtzu,  from  ndthatz,  with  the  removal  of  the  recom- 
pensative  reduplication).  The  lower  pool  and  the  old  pool, 
probably  the  upper,  i.e.  the  lower  and  upper  Gihon,  were 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  city,  the  lower  (Birket  es- Sultan) 
to  the  west  of  Sion,  the  upper  (Birket  el-Mamilla)  farther 
up  to  the  west  of  Akra  (Robinson,  i.  483-486;  v.  Raumer, 
Pal.  pp.  305-6).  Kibbetz  either  means  to  collect  in  the  pool 
by  stopping  up  the  outflow,  or  to  gather  together  in  the  reser- 
voirs and  wells  of  the  city  by  means  of  artificial  canals.  The 
latter,  however,  would  most  probably  be  expressed  by  *]DX ;  so 
that  the  meaning  that  most  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  that 
they  concentrate  the  water,  so  as  to  be  able  before  the  siege 
to  provide  the  city  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  a  large  supply. 
The  word  sdtham,  which  is  used  in  the  account  of  the  actual 
measures  adopted  by  Hezekiah  when  he  was  threatened  with 
siege  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  2-5),  is  a  somewhat  different  one,  and 
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indicates  the  stopping  up,  not  of  the  outflow  but  of  the  springs, 
and  therefore  of  the  influx.  But  in  all  essential  points  the 
measures  adopted  agree  with  those  indicated  here  in  the  pro- 
phecy. The  chronicler  closes  the  account  of  Hezekiah's  reign 
by  still  further  observing  that  "  Hezekiah  also  stopped  the  out- 
flow of  the  upper  Gihon,  and  carried  the  water  westwards 
underground  to  the  city  of  David  "  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  30,  expla- 
natory of  2  Kings  xx.  20).  If  the  upper  Gihon  is  the  same 
as  the  upper  pool,  there  was  a  conduit  (teedldh),  connected  with 
the  upper  Gihon  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ahaz,  ch.  vii.  3. 
And  Hezekiah's  peculiar  work  consisted  in  carrying  the  water 
of  the  upper  pool  "into  the  city  of  David."  The  mikvah 
between  the  two  walls,  which  is  here  prospectively  described 
by  Isaiah,  is  connected  with  this  water  supply,  which  Hezekiah 
really  carried  out.  There  is  still  a  pool  of  Hezekiah  (also 
called  Birhet  el~Batrah7  pool  of  the  patriarchs,  the  Amygdalon 
of  Josephus)  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  to  the  east  of  the 
Joppa  gate.  During  the  rainy  season  this  pool  is  supplied  by 
the  small  conduit  which  runs  from  the  upper  pool  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  under  the  wall  against  or 
near  the  Joppa  gate.  It  also  lies  between  two  walls,  viz.  the 
wall  to  the  north  of  Zion,  and  the  one  which  runs  to  the  north- 
east round  the  Akra  (Robinson,  i.  487-489).  How  it  came 
to  pass  that  Isaiah's  words  concerning  "  a  basin  between  the 
two  walls "  were  so  exactly  carried  out,  as  though  they  had 
furnished  a  hydraulic  plan,  we  do  not  know.  But  we  will 
offer  a  conjecture  at  the  close  of  the  exposition.  It  stands 
here  as  one  of  those  prudent  measures  which  would  be  resorted 
to  in  Jerusalem  in  the  anticipation  of  the  coming  siege ;  but 
it  would  be  thought  of  too  late,  and  in  self-reliant  alienation 
from  God,  with  no  look  directed  to  Him  who  had  wrought  and 
fashioned  that  very  calamity  which  they  were  now  seeking  to 
avert  by  all  these  precautions,  and  by  whom  it  had  been  pro- 
jected long,  long  before  the  actual  realization.  \fwV  might  be 
a  plural,  according  to  ch.  liv.  5 ;  but  the  parallel  FHtf  favours 
the  singular  (on  the  form  itself,  from  W  =  nfefy  see  ch.  xlii.  5, 
and  at  ch.  v.  12,  i.  30).  We  have  here,  and  at  ch.  xxxvii.  26, 
i.e.  within  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  the  same  doctrine 
of  "  ideas  "  that  forms  so  universal  a  key-note  of  the  second 
part,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  denied.     That  which 
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is  realized  in  time  lias  existed  long  before  as  a  spiritual  pattern, 
i.e.  as  an  idea  in  God.  God  shows  this  to  His  prophets ;  and 
so  far  as  prophecy  foretells  the  future,  whenever  the  event 
predicted  is  fulfilled,  the  prophecy  becomes  a  proof  that  the 
event  is  the  work  of  God,  and  was  long  ago  the  predetermined 
counsel  of  God.  The  whole  of  the  Scripture  presupposes  this 
pre-existence  of  the  divine  idea  before  the  historical  realization, 
and  Isaiah  in  Israel  (like  Plato  in  the  heathen  world)  was  the 
assiduous  interpreter  of  this  supposition.  Thus,  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  been  fashioned 
"  long  ago  "  in  God.  But  Jerusalem  might  have  averted  its 
realization,  for  it  was  no  decretum  absolutum.  If  Jerusalem 
repented,  the  realization  would  be  arrested. 

And  so  far  as  it  had  proceeded  already,  it  was  a  call  from 
Jehovah  to  repentance.  Vers.  12-14.  "  The  Lord,  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  calls  in  that  day  to  weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to  the 
pulling  out  of  hair,  and  to  girding  with  sackcloth ;  and  behold 
joy  and  gladness,  slaughtering  of  oxen  and  killing  of  sheep, 
eating  of  flesh  and  drinking  of  wine,  eating  and  drinking,  for 
Ho-morroiv  we  die?  And  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  revealed  in  mine 
ears,  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  expiated  for  you  until  ye 
die,  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts"  The  first  condition  of 
repentance  is  a  feeling  of  pain  produced  by  the  punishments  of 
God.  But  upon  Jerusalem  they  produce  the  opposite  effect. 
The  more  threatening  the  future,  the  more  insensibly  and  madly 
do  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  rude,  sensual  enjoyment  of 
the  present.  Shdthoth  is  interchanged  with  shdtho  (which  is 
only  another  form  of  nh2>?  as  in  ch.  vi.  9,  xxx.  19),  to  ring  with 
shdchot  (compare  Hos.  x.  4).  There  are  other  passages  in 
which  we  meet  with  unusual  forms  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
the  play  upon  the  words  (vid.  ch.  iv.  6,  viii.  6,  xvi.  9,  and  com- 
pare Ezek.  xliii.  11,  and  the  keri  of  2  Sam.  hi.  25).  The  words 
of  the  rioters  themselves,  whose  conduct  is  sketched  by  the  inf. 
abs.,  which  are  all  governed  by  hinneh,  are  simply  "  for  to- 
morrow we  shall  die."  This  does  not  imply  that  they  feel  any 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  death,  but  indicates  a  love  of  life 
which  scoffs  at  death.  Then  the  unalterable  will  of  the  all- 
commanding  God  is  audibly  and  distinctly  revealed  to  the 
prophet.  Such  scoffing  as  this,  which  defies  the  chastisements 
of  God,  will  not  be  expiated  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
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death  of  the  scoffer  (cuppar,  from  cdphar,  tegere,  means  to  be 
covered  over,  i.e.  expiated).  This  is  done  in  the  case  of  sin 
either  by  the  justice  of  God,  as  in  the  present  instance,  or  by 
the  merry  of  God  (ch.  vi.  7),  or  by  both  justice  and  mercy 
combined  (as  in  ch.  xxvii.  9).  In  all  three  cases  the  expiation 
is  demanded  by  the  divine  holiness,  which  requires  a  covering 
between  itself  and  sin,  by  which  sin  becomes  as  though  it  were 
not.  In  this  instance  the  expunging  act  consists  in  punish- 
ment. The  sin  of  Jerusalem  is  expiated  by  the  giving  up  of 
the  sinners  themselves  to  death.  The  verb  temUtMn  (ye  shall 
die)  is  written  absolutely,  and  therefore  is  all  the  more  dread- 
ful. The  Targum  renders  it  "  till  ye  die  the  second  (eternal) 
death"  (mvthdh  thinydndh). 

So  far  as  this  prophecy  threatened  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Assyria,  it  was  never  actually  fulfilled ;  but  the 
very  opposite  occurred.  Asshur  itself  met  with  destruction  in 
front  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  was  by  no  means  opposed  to  the 
prophecy ;  and  it  was  with  this  conviction  that  Isaiah,  never- 
theless, included  the  prophecy  in  the  collection  which  he  made 
at  a  time  when  the  non-fulfilment  was  perfectly  apparent.  It 
stands  here  in  a  double  capacity.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
memorial  of  the  mercy  of  God,  which  withdraws,  or  at  all 
events  modifies,  the  threatened  judgment  as  soon  as  repentance 
intervenes.  The  falling  away  from  Assyria  did  take  place ; 
but  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah  and  many  others,  who  had  taken 
to  heart  the  prophet's  announcement,  it  did  so  simply  as  an 
affair  that  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
through  distrust  of  either  their  own  strength  or  Egyptian 
assistance.  Hezekiah  carried  out  the  measures  of  defence 
described  by  the  prophet ;  but  he  did  this  for  the  good  of 
Jerusalem,  and  with  totally  different  feelings  from  those  which 
the  prophet  had  condemned.  These  measures  of  defence  pro- 
bably included  the  reservoir  between  the  two  walls,  which  the 
chronicler  does  not  mention  till  the  close  of  the  history  of  his 
reign,  inasmuch  as  he  follows  the  thread  of  the  book  of  Kings, 
to  which  his  book  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  relation  of  a  com- 
mentary, like  the  midrash,  from  which  extracts  are  made.  The 
king  regulated  his  actions  carefully  by  the  prophecy,  inasmuch 
as  after  the  threats  had  produced  repentance,  vers.  8-11  still 
remained  as  good  and  wise  counsels.     In  the  second  place,  the 
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oracle  stands  here  as  the  proclamation  of  a  judgment  deferred 
but  not  repealed.  Even  if  the  danger  of  destruction  which 
threatened  Jerusalem  on  the  part  of  Assyria  had  been  merci- 
fully caused  to  pass  away,  the  threatening  word  of  Jehovah 
had  not  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  counsel  of  God  contained 
in  the  word  of  prophecy  still  remained  ;  and  as  it  was  the  counsel 
of  the  Omniscient,  the  time  would  surely  come  when  it  would 
pass  out  of  the  sphere  of  ideality  into  that  of  actual  fact.  It 
remained  hovering  over  Jerusalem  like  an  eagle,  and  Jerusalem 
would  eventually  become  its  carrion.  We  have  only  to  com- 
pare the  temuthun  of  this  passage  with  the  aitoOavelaOe  of  John 
viii.  21,  to  see  when  the  eventual  fulfilment  took  place.  Thus 
the  "  massa  of  the  valley  of  vision"  became  a  memorial  of 
mercy  to  Israel  when  it  looked  back  to  its  past  history  :  but 
when  it  looked  into  the  future,  it  was  still  a  mirror  of  wrath. 

AGAINST  SHEBNA  THE  STEWARD. — CHAP.  XXII.  15-25. 

(appendix  to  the  tetralogy  IN  CHAP.  XXI. -XXII.  14.) 

Shebna  (*«2f ;  2  Kings  xviii.  18,  26,  njSf)  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  u  over  the  house"  This  was  the  name  given  to  an 
office  of  state  of  great  importance  in  both  kingdoms  (1  Kings 
iv.  6,  xviii.  3),  in  fact  the  highest  office  of  all,  and  one  so  vastly 
superior  to  all  others  (ch.  xxxvi.  3,  xxxvii.  2),  that  it  was  some- 
times filled  by  the  heir  to  the  throne  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  21).  It 
was  the  post  of  minister  of  the  household,  and  resembled  the 
Merovingian  office  of  major  domus  (maire  du  palais).  The 
person  "  who  was  over  the  house  "  had  the  whole  of  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  sovereign  under  his  superintendence,  and  was 
therefore  also  called  the  socen  or  administrator  (from  sdcan, 
related  to  slidcan,  to  assist  in  a  friendly,  neighbourly  manner, 
or  to  be  generally  serviceable  :  see  on  Job  xxii.  2),  as  standing 
nearest  to  the  king.  In  this  post  of  eminence  Shebna  had 
helped  to  support  that  proud  spirit  of  self-security  and  self- 
indulgent  forgetf ulness  of  God,  for  which  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem had  in  the  foregoing  oracle  been  threatened  with  death. 
At  the  same  time,  he  may  also  have  been  a  leader  of  the 
Egyptian  party  of  magnates,  and  with  this  anti-theocratical 
policy  may  have  been  the  opponent  of  Isaiah  in  advising  the 
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king.  Hence  the  general  character  of  ch.  xxii.  1-14  now 
changes  into  a  distinct  and  special  prophecy  against  this  Shebna. 
The  time  at  which  it  was  fulfilled  was  the  same  as  that  referred 
to  in  ch.  xxii.  1-14.  There  was  still  deep  peace,  and  the  great 
minister  of  state  was  driving  about  with  splendid  equipao-es, 
and  engaged  in  superintending  the  erection  of  a  family  sepul- 
chre. Vers.  15-19.  "  Thus  spake  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
Go,  get  thee  to  that  steward  there,  to  Shebna  the  house-mayor. 
What  hast  thou  here,  and  whom  hast  thou  here,  that  thou  hast 
hewn  thyself  out  a  sepulchre  here,  hewing  out  his  sepulchre  high 
up,  digging  himself  a  dwelling  in  rocks  ?  Behold,  Jehovah 
hurleth  thee,  hurling  with  a  mans  throw,  and  graspeth  thee  grasp- 
ing. Coiling,  He  coileth  thee  a  coil,  a  ball  into  a  land  far  and 
wide ;  there  shalt  thou  die,  and  thither  the  chariots  of  thy  glory, 
thou  shame  of  the  house  of  thy  lord!  And  I  thrust  thee  from  thy 
post,  and  from  thy  standing-place  he pulleth  thee  down."  ^"^., 
go,  take  thyself  in, — not  into  the  house,  however,  but  into  the 
present  halting-place.  It  is  possible,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
expression  may  simply  mean  "take  thyself  away,"  as  in  Gen. 
xlv.  17  and  Ezek.  iii.  4.  The  preposition  ?K  is  interchanged 
with  ?V,  which  more  commonly  denotes  the  coming  of  a  stronger 
man  upon  a  weaker  one  (1  Sam.  xii.  12),  and  is  here  used 
to  designate  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  prophet's  word. 
u  That  steward  there : "  this  expression  points  contemptuously 
to  the  position  of  the  minister  of  the  court  as  one  which,  how- 
ever high,  was  a  subordinate  one  after  all.  We  feel  at  once, 
as  we  read  this  introduction  to  the  divine  address,  that  insatiable 
ambition  was  one  of  the  leading  traits  in  Shebna's  character. 
What  Isaiah  is  to  say  to  Shebna  follows  somewhat  abruptly. 
The  words  "  and  say  to  him,"  which  are  added  in  the  Septuagint, 
naturally  suggest  themselves.  The  question,  What  hast  thou 
to  do  here,  and  whom  hast  thou  to  bury  here?  is  put  with 
a  glance  at  Shebna's  approaching  fate.  This-  building  of  a 
sepulchre  was  quite  unnecessary  ;  Shebna  himself  would  never 
lie  there,  nor  would  he  be  able  to  bury  his  relations  there.  The 
threefold  repetition  of  the  word  "  here  "  (poh)  is  of  very  inci- 
sive force  :  it  is  not  here  that  he  will  stay, — here,  where  he  is 
even  now  placing  himself  on  a  bier,  as  if  it  were  his  home. 
The  participles  ^vh  and  ,,i?i?n  (with  chirek  compaginis :  .see  on 
Ps.  cxiii.)   are  also  part  of  the  address.     The   third  person 
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which  is  introduced  here  is  syntactically  regular,  although  the 
second  person  is  used  as  well  (ch.  xxiii.  2,  3 ;  Hab.  ii.  15). 
Rock-tombs,  i.e.  a  collection  of  tombs  in  the  form  of  chambers 
in  the  rocks,  were  indeed  to  be  found  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in  the  wall 
of  rock  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  word  mdrom  ("  high 
up  "),  in  connection  with  the  threefold  "  here  "  {poll),  and  the 
contemptuous  u  that  administrator  there,"  warrants  us  in  assum- 
ing that  mdrom  refers  to  "  the  height  of  the  sepulchres  of  the 
sons  of  David"  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  33),  i.e.  the  eastern  slope  of 
Zion,  where  the  tombs  of  the  kings  were  excavated  in  the 
rocks.  So  high  did  Shebna  stand,  and  so  great  did  he  think 
himself,  that  he  hoped  after  his  death  to  rest  among  kings,  and 
by  no  means  down  at  the  bottom.  But  how  he  deceived  him- 
self! Jehovah  would  hurl  him  far  away  (till,  to  be  long;  pilpel, 
to  throw  or  stretch  out  to  a  distance *),  "O?  rPDPD.  This  is  either 
equivalent  to  "OJ  npD?D  npppD,  with  a  man's  throw  (Rosenmiiller), 
or  "Q3  is  in  apposition  to  JeJiovaJi  (Gesenius  and  Knobel).  As 
taltelah  stands  too  baldly  if  the  latter  be  adopted,  for  which 
reason  the  vocative  rendering  u  O  man,"  which  is  found  in 
the  Syriac,  does  not  commend  itself,  and  as  such  an  elliptical 
combination  of  the  absolute  with  the  genitive  is  by  no  means 
unusual  (e.g.  Prov.  xxii.  21,  Jer.  x.  10),  we  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  former.  Jerome's  rendering,  "  as  they  carry  off  a 
cock,"  which  he  obtained  from  the  mouth  of  his  Hebrceus,  can- 
not be  taken  into  consideration  at  all;  although  it  has  been 
retained  by  Schegg  (see  Geiger,  Lesestiicke  aus  der  Mischna^ 
p.  106).  The  verb  ntjy  does  not  give  a  suitable  sense  as  used 
in  Jer.  xliii.  12,  where  it  merely  signifies  to  cover  one's  self,  not 
to  wrap  up ;  nor  can  we  obtain  one  from  1  Sam.  xv.  19,  xxv.  14, 
xiv.  32,  since  the  verbal  forms  which  we  find  there,  and  which 
are  to  be  traced  to  W%  (from  which  comes  WV,  a  bird  of  prey), 
and  not  to  ntoy,  signify  "  to  rush  upon  anything "  (when  con- 
strued with  either  3  or  ?$).  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  take  it,  as 
Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  Knobel,  and  others  do,  in  the  sense  of 
grasping  or  laying  hold  of.  On  the  other  hand,  tzdnaph,  which 
is  applied  in  other  instances  to  the  twisting  of  a  turban,  also 

1  In  the  later  form  of  the  language,  this  verbal  stem  signifies  generally 
to  move  onward ;  hence  tiyytil,  motion,  or  a  walk,  and  metaltelin,  furniture, 
i.e.  moveable  goods. 
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signifies  to  wrap  up,  make  up  into  a  bundle,  or  coil  up.  And 
caJdur,  like  tzenSphdh,  signifies  that  into  which  Shebna  would 
be  coiled  up  ;  for  the  Caph  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  comparative 
sense,  since  the  use  of  caddur  in  the  sense  of  globus  or  sphcera 
is  established  by  the  Talmud  (see  at  Job  xv.  24),  whereas  the 
Arabic  daur  only  means  gyrus,  periodus.  Shebna  is  made  into 
a  round  coil,  or  ball,  which  is  hurled  into  a  land  stretching  out 
on  both  sides,  i.e.  over  the  broad  surface  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
he  flies  on  farther  and  farther,  without  meeting  with  any  obstacle 
whatever.1  He  comes  thither  to  die — he  who,  by  his  exaggera- 
tion and  abuse  of  his  position,  has  not  only  dishonoured  his 
office,  but  the  Davidic  court  as  wrell ;  and  thither  do  his  state 
carriages  also  come.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  by 
the  positive  command  of  Jehovah  that  Isaiah  apostrophized  the 
proud  and  wealthy  Shebna  with  such  boldness  and  freedom  as 
this.  And  such  freedom  was  tolerated  too.  The  murder  or 
incarceration  of  a  prophet  was  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  before  the  time  of  Manasseh.  In  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  institution  of  another  in  Shebna' s  office, 
the  punishment  of  deposition,  which  cannot  be  understood  in 
any  other  way  than  as  preceding  the  punishment  of  banish- 
ment, is  placed  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  prophecy. 
The  subject  in  ver.  196  is  not  the  king,  as  Luzzatto  supposes, 
but  Jehovah,  as  in  ver.  19a  (compare  ch.  x.  12). 

Jehovah  first  of  all  gives  him  the  blow  which  makes  him 
tremble  in  his  post,  and  then  pulls  him  completely  down  from 
this  his  lofty  station,2  in  order  that  another  worthier  man  may 
take  his  place.  Vers.  20-24.  "  And  it  will  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  I  call  to  my  servant  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and 
invest  him  with  thy  coat,  and  I  throw  thy  sash  firmly  round 
him,  and  place  thy  government  in  his  hand;  and  he  vrill  become  a 

1  Compare  the  old  saying,  "  The  heart  of  man  is  an  apple  driven  by  a 
tempest  over  an  open  plain." 

2  ^pDyftEfi  has  not  only  the  metheg  required  by  the  Icametz  on  account 

of  the  long  vowel,  and  the  metheg  required  by  the  patach  on  account  of 
the  following  chateph  patach  (the  latter  of  which  also  takes  the  place  of  the 
metheg,  as  the  sign  of  a  subordinate  tone),  but  also  a  third  metheg  with  the 
chirek,  which  only  assists  the  emphatic  pronunciation  of  the  preposition, 
out  which  would  not  stand  there  at  all  unless  the  word  had  had  a  disjunc- 
tive accent  (compare  ch.  lv.  9,  Ps.  xviii.  45,  Hos.  xi.  6). 

VOL.  I.  2  C 
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father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  house  of  Judah. 
And  I  place  the  key  of  David  upon  his  shoulder:  and  when  he 
opens,  no  man  shuts;  and  ivhen  he  shuts,  no  man  opens.  And  I 
fasten  him  as  a  plug  in  a  fast  place,  and  he  becomes  the  seat  of 
honour  to  his  father  s  house.  And  the  whole  mass  of  his  father  s 
house  hangs  upon  him,  the  offshoots  and  side-shoots,  every  small 
vessel,  from  the  vessel  of  the  basins  even  to  every  vessel  of  the 
pitchers."  Eliakim  is  called  the  u  servant  of  Jehovah,"  as  one 
who  was  already  a  servant  of  God  in  his  heart  and  conduct ; 
the  official  service  is  added  for  the  first  time  here.  This  title 
of  honour  generally  embraces  both  kinds  of  service  (ch.  xx.  3). 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  oriental  custom,  that  this  trans- 
fer of  the  office  is  effected  by  means  of  investiture  (compare 
1  Kings  xix.  19)  :  chizzek,  with  a  dbuble  accusative,  viz.  that 
of  the  person  and  that  of  the  official  girdle,  is  used  here  accord- 
ing to  its  radical  signification,  in  the  sense  of  girding  tightly  or 
girding  round,  putting  the  girdle  round  him  so  as  to  cause  the 
whole  dress  to  sit  firmly,  without  hanging  loose.  The  word 
memshaltekd  (thy  government)  shows  how  very  closely  the  office 
forfeited  by  Shebna  was  connected  with  that  of  the  king. 
This  is  also  proved  by  the  word  "  father,"  which  is  applied  in 
other  cases  to  the  king  as  the  father  of  the  land  (ch.  ix.  5). 
The  "key"  signifies  the  power  of  the  keys;  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  not  given  into  Eliakim' s  hand,  but  placed  upon  his  shoulder 
(ch.  ix.  5).  This  key  was  properly  handled  by  the  king  (Rev. 
iii.  7),  and  therefore  by  the  "house-mayor"  only  in  his  stead. 
The  power  of  the  keys  consisted  not  only  in  the  supervision  of 
the  royal  chambers,  but  also  in  the  decision  who  was  and  who 
was  not  to  be  received  into  the  king's  service.  There  is  a 
resemblance,  therefore,  to  the  giving  of  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  Peter  under  the  New  Testament.  But  there 
the  "  binding"  and  "  loosing"  introduce  another  figure,  though 
one  similar  in  sense;  whereas  here,  in  the  "opening"  and 
"  shutting,"  the  figure  of  the  key  is  retained.  The  comparison 
of  the  institution  of  Eliakim  in  his  office  to  the  fastening  of  a 
tent-peg  was  all  the  more  natural,  that  ydthed  was  also  used 
as  a  general  designation  for  national  rulers  (Zech.  x.  4),  who 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  commonwealth  as  a  tent-peg 
to  the  tent  which  it  holds  firmly  and  keeps  upright.  As  the 
tent-peg  is  rammed  into  the  ground,  so  that  a  person  could 
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t Msily  sit  upon  it,  the  figure  is  changed,  and  the  tent-peg 
becomes  a  seat  of  honour.  As  a  splendid  chair  is  an  ornament 
to  a  room,  so  Eliakim  would  be  an  honour  to  his  hitherto  undis- 
tinguished family.  The  thought  that  naturally  suggests  itself 
— namely,  that  the  members  of  the  family  would  sit  upon  this 
chair,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  themselves  to  honour — is  ex- 
pressed by  a  different  figure.  Eliakim  is  once  more  depicted 
as  a  ydthed,  but  it  is  as  a  still  higher  one  this  time, — namely,  as 
the  rod  of  a  wardrobe,  or  a  peg  driven  high  up  into  the  wall. 
Upon  this  rod  or  peg  they  hang  (thdlu,  i.e.  one  hangs,  or  there 
hangs)  all  the  cdbod  of  the  house  of  Eliakim,  i.e.  not  every  one 
who  wished  to  be  honoured  and  attained  to  honour  in  this 
way  (cf.  ch.  v.  13),  but  the  whole  weight  of  his  family  (as  in 
ch.  viii.  7).  This  family  is  then  subdivided  into  its  separate 
parts,  and,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  mas- 
culine and  feminine  nouns,  according  to  its  male  and  female 
constituents.  In  BWMS  (offshoots)  and  TOStt  ("side-shoots," 
from  JJBV,  to  push  out;  compare  JPffif,  dung,  with  nx¥?  mire)  there 
is  contained  the  idea  of  a  widely  ramifying  and  undistinguished 
family  connection.  The  numerous  rabble  consisted  of  nothing 
but  vessels  of  a  small  kind  (hakkdtdn),  at  the  best  of  basons 
(aggdnoth)  like  those  used  by  the  priests  for  the  blood  (Ex. 
xxiv.  6),  or  in  the  house  for  mixing  wine  (Song  of  Sol.  vii.  3 ; 
Aram,  aggono,  Ar.  iggdne,  ingdne,  a  washing  bason),  but  chiefly 
of  nebdlim,  i.e.  leather  bottles  or  earthenware  pitchers  (ch. 
xxx.  14).  The  whole  of  this  large  but  hitherto  ignoble  family 
of  relations  would  fasten  upon  Eliakim,  and  climb  through  him 
to  honour.  Thus  all  at  once  the  prophecy,  which  seemed  so 
full  of  promise  to  Eliakim,  assumes  a  satirical  tone.  We  get 
an  impression  of  the  favouring  of  nephews  and  cousins,  and 
cannot  help  asking  how  this  could  be  a  suitable  prophecy  for 
Shebna  to  hear. 

We  will  refer  to  this  again.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
impression  is  an  irresistible  one  ;  and  the  Targum,  Jerome, 
Hitzig,  and  others,  are  therefore  right  in  assuming  that  Elia- 
kim is  the  peg  which,  however  glorious  its  beginning  may 
have  been,  comes  at  last  to  the  shameful  end  described  in  ver. 
25  :  "  In  that  day,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  will  the  peg  that  is 
fastened  in  a  sure  place  be  removed,  and  be  cast  down,  and  fall ; 
and  the  burden  that  it  bore  falls  to  the  ground:  for  Jehovah  hath 
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spoken"  The  prophet  could  not  express  in  clearer  terms  the 
identity  of  the  peg  threatened  here  with  Eliakim  himself  ;  for 
how  is  it  conceivable  that  the  prophet  could  turn  all  that  he  has 
predicated  of  Eliakim  in  vers.  23,  24  into  predicates  of  Shebna? 
What  Umbreit  says — namely,  that  common  sense  must  refer 
ver.  25  to  Shebna — is  the  very  reverse  of  correct.  Eliakim 
himself  is  also  brought  down  at  last  by  the  greatness  of  his 
power,  on  account  of  the  nepotism  to  which  he  has  given  way. 
His  family  makes  a  wrong  use  of  him ;  and  he  is  more  yielding 
than  he  ought  to  be,  and  makes  a  wrong  use  of  his  office  to 
favour  them  !  He  therefore  falls,  and  brings  down  with  him 
all  that  hung  upon  the  peg,  i.e.  all  his  relations,  who  have 
brought  him  to  ruin  through  the  rapacity  with  which  they 
have  grasped  at  prosperity. 

Hitzig  maintains  that  vers.  24,  25  form  a  later  addition. 
But  it  is  much  better  to  assume  that  the  prophet  wrote  down 
ch.  xxii.  15-25  at  one  sitting,  after  the  predicted  fate  of  the 
two  great  ministers  of  state,  which  had  been  revealed  to  him 
at  two  different  times,  had  been  actually  fulfilled.  We  know 
nothing  more  about  them  than  this,  that  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah  it  was  not  Shebna,  but  Eliakim,  "  who  was 
over  the  house  "  (ch.  xxxvi.  3,  22,  xxxvii.  2).  But  Shebna 
also  filled  another  office  of  importance,  namely  that  of  sopher. 
Was  he  really  taken  prisoner  and  carried  away  (a  thing  which 
is  perfectly  conceivable  even  without  an  Assyrian  captivity 
of  the  nation  generally)  ?  Or  did  he  anticipate  the  threatened 
judgment,  and  avert  it  by  a  penitential  self-abasement  ?  To 
this  and  other  questions  we  can  give  no  reply.  One  thing  alone 
is  certain, — namely,  that  the  threefold  prediction  of  Shebna's 
fall,  of  Eliakim' s  elevation,  and  of  Eliakim's  fall,  would  not 
stand  where  it  does,  if  there  were  any  reason  whatever  to  be 
ashamed  of  comparing  the  prophecy  with  its  fulfilment. 

THE  ORACLE  CONCERNING  TYRE. — CHAP.  XXIII. 

(conclusion  of  the  cycle  of  prophecies  relating  to  the  heathen.) 

The  second  leading  type  of  the  pride  of  heathen  power 
closes  the  series  of  prophecies  against  the  nations,  as  Stier 
correctly  observes,  just  as  Babylon  opened  it.     Babylon  was 
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the  city  of  the  imperial  power  of  the  world;  Tyre,  the  city  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  former  was  the  centre  of  the 
greatest  land  power  ;  the  latter  of  the  greatest  maritime  power. 
The  former  subjugated  the  nations  with  an  iron  arm,  and 
ensured  its  rule  by  means  of  deportation  ;  the  latter  obtained 
possession  of  the  treasures  of  the  nations  in  as  peaceable  a 
manner  as  possible,  and  secured  its  advantages  by  colonies  and 
factories.  The  Phoenician  cities  formed  at  first  six  or  eight 
independent  states,  the  government  of  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  kings.  Of  these,  Sidon  was  much  older  than  Tyre.  The 
thorah  and  Homer  mention  only  the  former.  Tyre  did  not 
rise  into  notoriety  till  after  the  time  of  David.  But  in  the 
Assyrian  era  Tyre  had  gained  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the 
rest  of  the  Phoenician  states.  It  stood  by  the  sea,  five  miles 
from  Sidon ;  but  when  hard  pressed  by  enemies  it  had  trans- 
ferred the  true  seat  of  its  trade  and  wealth  to  a  small  island, 
which  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  farther  to  the  north,  and 
only  twelve  hundred  paces  from  the  mainland.  The  strait 
which  separated  this  insular  Tyre  (Tyrus)  from  ancient  Tyre 
(Palcetyrus)  was  mostly  shallow,  and  its  navigable  waters  near 
the  island  had  only  a  draught  of  about  eighteen  feet,  so  that  on 
one  or  two  occasions  a  siege  of  insular  Tyre  was  effected  by 
throwing  up  an  embankment  of  earth, — namely,  once  by  Alex- 
ander (the  embankment  still  in  existence),  and  once  possibly 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  Tyre  was  engaged  in  conflict  with 
the  Chaldean  empire  as  well  as  the  Assyrian.  Now  which  of 
these  two  conflicts  was  it  that  the  prophet  had  in  his  mind? 
Eichhorn,  Rosenmiiller,  Hitzig,  and  Movers  say  the  Chaldean, 
and  seek  in  this  way  to  establish  the  spuriousness  of  the 
passage  ;  whereas  Gesenius,  Maurer,  Umbreit,  and  Knobel  say 
the  Assyrian,  thinking  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  sustaining  its 
genuineness.  Ewald  and  Meier  say  the  same  ;  but  they  pro- 
nounce vers.  15—18  an  interpolation  belonging  to  the  Persian  era. 
De  Wette  wavers  between  the  genuineness  and  spuriousness  of 
the  whole.  In  our  opinion,  however,  as  in  that  of  Vitringa  and 
those  who  tread  in  his  footsteps,  the  question  whether  the  im- 
perial power  by  which  Tyre  was  threatened  was  the  Assyrian  or 
the  Chaldean,  is  a  purely  exegetical  question,  not  a  critical  one. 
The  prophecy  commences  by  introducing  the  trading  vessels 
of  Phoenicia  on  their  return  home,  as  they  hear  with  alarm  the 
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tidings  of  the  fate  that  has  befallen  their  home.  Ycr.  1.  "Howl, 
ye  ships  of  Tarshish ;  for  it  is  laid  waste,  so  that  there  is  no  house, 
no  entrance  any  more  I  Out  of  the  land  of  the  Chittwans  it  is 
made  known  to  them"  Even  upon  the  open  sea  they  hear  of  it 
as  a  rumour  from  the  ships  that  they  meet.  For  their  voyage  is 
a  very  long  one:  they  come  from  the  Phoenician  colony  on  the 
Spanish  Bsetis,  or  the  Guadalquivir,  as  it  was  called  from  the 
time  of  the  occupation  by  the  Moors.  "  Ships  of  Tarshish" 
are  ships  that  sail  to  Tartessus  (LXX.  inaccurately,  if\ola 
KapxySovos).  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean  may  have  been  called  a  the  sea  of  Tarshish ; " 
and  hence  the  rendering  adopted  by  the  Targum,  Jerome, 
Luther,  and  others,  naves  maris  (see  Humboldt,  Kosmos,  ii. 
167,  415).  These  ships  are  to  howl  (Jielilu  instead  of  the 
feminine,  as  in  ch.  xxxii.  11)  because  of  the  devastation  that 
lias  taken  place  (it  is  easy  to  surmise  that  Tyre  has  been  the 
victim)  ;  for  the  home  and  harbour,  which  the  sailors  were 
rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  enter  once  more, 
have  both  been  swept  away.  Cyprus  was  the  last  station  on 
this  homeward  passage.  The  Chittim  (written  in  the  legends 
of  coins  and  other  inscriptions  with  Caph  and  Chetli)  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cyprian  harbour  of  Citium  and  its  territory. 
But  Epiphanius,  the  bishop  of  Salamis  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
says  that  Citium  was  also  used  as  a  name  for  the  whole  island, 
or  even  in  a  still  broader  sense.  Cyprus,  the  principal  mart  of 
the  Phoenicians,  wras  the  last  landing-place.  As  soon  as  they 
touch  the  island,  the  fact  which  they  have  only  heard  of  as 
a  rumour  upon  the  open  sea,  is  fully  disclosed  (nigldh),  i.e.  it 
now  becomes  a  clear  undoubted  certainty,  for  they  are  told  of 
it  by  eye-witnesses  who  have  made  their  escape  to  the  island. 
The  prophet  now  turns  to  the  Phoenicians  at  home,  who  have 
this  devastation  in  prospect. — Vers.  2,  3.  "  Be  alarmed,  ye  in- 
habitants of  the  coast  I  Sidonian  merchants,  sailing  over  the  sea, 
filled  thee  once.  And  the  sowing  of  Sichor  came  upon  great 
waters,  the  harvest  of  the  Nile,  her  store;  and  she  became  gain  for 
nations."  The  suffixes  of  N?*?  (to  fill  with  wares  and  riches) 
and  nsun  (the  bringing  in,  viz.  into  barns  and  granaries) 
refer  to  the  word  *K,  which  is  used  here  as  a  feminine  for  the 
name  of  a  country,  and  denotes  the  Phoenician  coast,  including 
the  insular  Tvre.     "  Sidonian  merchants"  are  the  Phoenicians 
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generally,  aa  in  Homer;  for  the  "great  Sidon"  of  antiquity 
(Sidon  mbbiih,  Josh.  xi.  8,  xix.  28)  was  the  mother-city  of 
Plurnicia,  which  so  thoroughly  stamped  its  name  upon  the 
whole  nation,  that  Tyre  is  called  Dm  DN  upon  Phoenician  coins. 
The  meaning  of  ver.  3a  is  not  that  the  revenue  of  Tyre  which 
accrued  to  it  on  the  great  unfruitful  sea,  was  like  a  Nile- 
sowing,  or  an  Egyptian  harvest  (Hitzig,  Knobel).  Such  a 
simile  would  be  a  very  beautiful  one,  but  it  is  a  very  unlikely 
one,  since  the  Phoenicians  actually  did  buy  up  the  corn -stores 
of  Egypt,  that  granary  of  the  ancient  world,  and  housed  the 
cargoes  that  were  brought  to  them  "upon  great  waters,"  i.e.  on 
the  great  Mediterranean.  Sichor  is  a  Hebraic  form  of  Siris 
(the  native  name  of  the  upper  Nile,  according  to  Dionvsius 
Perieg.  and  Pliny).  It  signifies  the  black  river  (Melas,  Eust. 
on  Dion.  Per.  222),  the  black  slime  of  which  gave  such  fertility 
to  the  land.  "  The  harvest  of  the  Nile"  is  not  so  much  an  ex- 
planation as  an  amplification.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  the 
field  for  sowing  and  reaping,  and  the  Phoenician  coast  was  the 
barn  for  this  valuable  corn  ;  and  inasmuch  as  corn  and  other 
articles  of  trade  were  purchased  and  bartered  there,  it  thereby 
became  gain  (constr.  of  sachar,  Ewald,  213, «,  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  ver.  18,  ch.  xlv.  14,  and  Prov.  iii.  14),  i.e.  the  means  of 
gain,  the  source  of  profit  or  provision,  .to  whole  nations,  and  even 
to  many  such.  Others  render  the  word  "  emporium;"  but  sdchdr 
cannot  have  this  meaning.  Moreover,  foreigners  did  not  come 
to  Phoenicia,  but  the  Phoenicians  went  to  them  (Luzzatto). 

The  address  to  the  whole  of  the  coast-land  now  passes 
into  an  address  to  the  ancestral  city.  Ver.  4.  "  Shudder,  0 
Sidon ;  for  the  sea  spealceth,  the  fortress  of  the  sea,  thus :  J 
have  not  travailed,  nor  given  birth,  nor  frained  up  young  men, 
brought  up  maidens."  The  sea,  or  more  closely  considered,  the 
fortress  of  the  sea,  i.e.  the  rock-island  on  which  Neo-tyrus 
stood  with  its  strong  and  lofty  houses,  lifts  up  its  voice  in 
lamentation.  Sidon,  the  ancestress  of  Canaan,  must  hear 
with  overwhelming  shame  how  Tyre  mourns  the  loss  of  her 
daughters,  and  complains  that,  robbed  as  she  has  been  of  her 
children,  she  is  like  a  barren  woman.  For  the  war  to  have 
murdered  her  young  men  and  maidens,  was  exactly  the  same 
as  if  she  had  never  given  birth  to  them  or  brought  them  up. 
Who  is  there  that  does  not  recognise  in  this  the  language  of 
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Isaiah  (compare  ch.  i.  2)  ? — Even  in  Egypt  the  fate  of  Phoe- 
nicia produces  alarm.  Ver.  5.  "  When  the  report  cometk  to 
Egypt,  they  tremble  at  the  report  from  TzorT  In  the  protasis 
(ver.  5a)  lemitzraim  (to  Egypt)  the  verb  "  cometh"  is  implied ; 
the  Caph  in  ver.  5b  signifies  simultaneousness,  as  in  ch.  xviii.  4 
and  xxx.  19  (Ges.  Thes.  p.  650).  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Tyre 
spreads  universal  terror  in  Egypt,  because  its  own  prosperity  de- 
pended upon  Tyre,  which  was  the  great  market  for  its  corn;  and 
when  such  a  bulwark  had  fallen,  a  similar  fate  awaited  itself. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  who  desired  to  escape  from  death 
or  transportation,  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  colonies, 
and  the  farther  off  the  better :  not  in  Cyprus,  not  in  Carthage 
(as  at  the  time  when  Alexander  attacked  the  insular  Tyre),  but 
in  Tartessus  itself,  the  farthest  off  towards  the  west,  and  the 
hardest  to  reach.  Vers.  6-9.  "  Pass  ye  over  to  Tarshish;  howl, 
ye  inhabitants  of  the  coast !  Is  this  your  fate,  thou  full  of  re- 
joicing, whose  origin  is  from  the  days  of  the  olden  time,  ivhom 
her  feet  carried  far  away  to  settle  ?  Who  hath  determined  such 
a  thing  concerning  Tzor,  the  distributor  of  crowns,  whose  mer- 
chants are  princes,  whose  traders  are  the  chief  men  of  the  earth  ? 
Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  determined  it,  to  desecrate  the  pomp  of 
every  kind  of  ornament,  to  dishonour  the  chief  men  of  the  earth, 
all  of  them?  The  exclamation  "  howl  ye"  (Jielilu)  implies  their 
right  to  give  themselves  up  to  their  pain.  In  other  cases 
complaint  is  unmanly,  but  here  it  is  justifiable  (compare  ch. 
xv.  4).  In  ver.  la  the  question  arises,  whether  'allizdh  is  a 
nominative  predicate,  as  is  generally  assumed  ("  Is  this,  this 
deserted  heap  of  ruins,  your  formerly  rejoicing  city?"),  or 
a  vocative.  We  prefer  the  latter,  because  there  is  nothing 
astonishing  in  the  omission  of  the  article  in  this  case  (ch. 
xxii.  2;  Ewald,  327,  a);  whereas  in  the  former  case,  although  it 
is  certainly  admissible  (see  ch.  xxxii.  13),  it  is  very  harsh  (com- 
pare ch.  xiv.  16),  and  the  whole  expression  a  very  doubtful  one 
to  convey  the  sense  of  DD^  IPS  T\vbv  mp  nam.  To  'allizdh 
there  is  attached  the  descriptive,  attributive  clause  :  whose 
origin  (Jcadmdh,  Ezek.  xvi.  55)  dates  from  the  days  of  the 
olden  time;  and  then  a  second  "whose  feet  brought  her  far 
away  (raglaim  construed  as  a  masculine,  as  in  Jer.  xiii.  16,  for 
example)  to  dwell  in  a  foreign  land.  This  is  generally  under- 
stood as  signifying  transportation  by  force  into  an  enemy's 
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country.  But  Luzzatto  very  properly  objects  to  this,  partly  on 
the  ground  that  Hvi'l  Hvir  (her  feet  carried  her)  is  the  strongest 
expression  that  can  be  used  for  voluntary  emigration,  to  which 

lagitr (to  settle)  also  corresponds;  and  partly  because  we  miss 
the  antithetical  ^r\y\  which  we  should  expect  with  this  inter- 
pretation. The  reference  is  to  the  trading  journeys  which 
extended  "  far  away"  (whether  by  land  or  sea),  and  to  the 
colonies,  i.e.  the  settlements  founded  in  those  distant  places, 
that  leading  characteristic  of  the  Tyro-Phoenician  people  (this 
is  expressed  in  the  imperfect  by  yobiludh,  qnam  portabant ;  gur 
is  the  most  appropriate  word  to  apply  to  such  settlements  :  for 
merdchohj  see  at  ch.  xvii.  13).  Sidon  was  no  doubt  older  than 
Tyre,  but  Tyre  was  also  of  primeval  antiquity.  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  the  oldest  Phoenician  citv  "  after  Sidon ;"  Curtius  calls 
it  reinstate  originis  insignis  ;  and  Josephus  reckons  the  time 
from  the  founding  of  Tyre  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple 
as  240  years  (Ant.  viii.  3,  1 ;  compare  Herod,  ii.  44).  Tyre  is 
called  hamma*  atiruh,  not  as  wearing  a  crown  (Vulg.  quondam 
coronatd),  but  as  a  distributor  of  crowns  (Targum).  Either 
would  be  suitable  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  the  latter  answers 
better  to  the  JiipJdl  (as  hikrin,  hiphris,  which  are  expressive  of 
results  produced  from  within  outwards,  can  hardly  be  brought 
into  comparison).  Such  colonies  as  Citium,  Tartessus,  and 
at  first  Carthage,  were  governed  by  kings  appointed  by  the 
mother  city,  and  dependent  upon  her.  Pier  merchants  were 
princes  (compare  ch.  x.  8),  the  most  honoured  of  the  earth  ; 
^Ma  acquires  a  ^superlative  meaning  from  the  genitive  connec- 
tion (Ges.  §  119,  2).  From  the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians  had 
the  commerce  of  the  world  in  their  hands,  a  merchant  was 
called  cenaani  or  cenaan  (Hos.  xii.  8  ;  from  the  latter,  not 
from  ciridniy  the  plural  cbidnim  which  we  find  here  is  formed), 
and  the  merchandise  ciridh.  The  verb  chillel,  to  desecrate  or 
profane,  in  connection  with  the  "  pomp  of  every  kind  of  orna- 
ment," leads  us  to  think  more  especially  of  the  holy  places  of 
both  insular  and  continental  Tyre,  among  which  the  temple  of 
Melkarth  in  the  newT  city  of  the  former  was  the  most  prominent 
(according  to  Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  16,  iraXaLoraTOv  &V  ^vrjfir} 
avdpco7TLvr}  Siao-to^erac).  These  glories,  which  were  thought  so 
inviolable,  Jehovah  will  profane.  "  To  dishonour  the  chief  men:"' 
Vhakel  (ad  ignominiam  deducere,  Vulg.)  as  in  ch.  viii.  23. 
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The  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  is,  that  the  colonies 
achieve  their  independence,  Tartessus  being  mentioned  by  way 
of  example.  Ver.  10.  "  Overflow  thy  land  like  the  Nile,  0 
daughter  of  Tarshish!  No  girdle  restrains  thee  any  longer." 
The  girdle  (mezach)  is  the  supremacy  of  Tyre,  which  has 
hitherto  restrained  all  independent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
colony.  Now  they  no  longer  need  to  wait  in  the  harbour  for 
the  ships  of  the  mother  city,  no  longer  to  dig  in  the  mines  as  her 
tributaries  for  silver  and  other  metals.  The  colonial  territory  is 
their  own  freehold  now,  and  they  can  spread  themselves  over  it 
like  the  Nile  when  it  passes  beyond  its  banks  and  overflows  the 
land.     Koppe  has  already  given  this  as  the  meaning  of  ver.  10. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  relate,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Phcenicio-Spanish  colony,  the  daughter,  i.e.  the  population  of 
Tartessus,  what  has  happened  to  the  mother  country.  Vers. 
11,  12.  u  His  hand  hath  He  stretched  over  the  sea,  throivn  king- 
doms into  trembling  ;  Jehovah  hath  given  commandment  concerning 
Kenaan,  to  destroy  her  fortresses.  And  He  said,  TJwu  shalt  not 
rejoice  any  further,  thou  disgraced  one,  virgin  daughter  of  Sidon! 
Get  up  to  Kittim,  go  over ;  there  also  shalt  thou  not  find  rest" 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  restricting  the  "  kingdoms  " 
(inamldcoth)  to  the  several  small  Phoenician  states  (compare 
ch.  xix.  2).  Jehovah,  reaching  over  the  sea,  has  thrown  the 
lands  of  Hither  Asia  and  Egypto-Ethiopia  into  a  state  of  the 
most  anxious  excitement,  and  has  summoned  them  as  instru- 
ments of  destruction  with  regard  to  Kena'an  fa,  like  ?)}  in 
Esther  iv.  5).  Phoenicia  called  itself  Kenaan  (Canaan)  ;  but 
this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the 
name  occurs  in  thi^  most  restricted  sense.  1W,  for  TptfTO1,  as 
in  Num.  v.  22,  Amos  viii.  4.  The  form  ftttPB  is  more  rare, 
but  it  is  not  a  deformity,  as  Knobel  and  others  maintain.  There 
are  other  examples  of  the  same  resolution  of  the  reduplication 
and  transposition  of  the  letters  (it  stands  for  v,<TO?>  possibly 
a  Phoenician  word ;  see  Hitzig,  Grabschrift,  p.  16,  and  Levi, 
Phcenizische  Studien,  p.  17),  viz.  «»n  in  Lam.  iii.  22  (vid.  at 
Ps.  lxiv.  7),  and  ^3jj  in  Num.  xxiii.  13,  at  least  according  to 
the  Jewish  grammar  (see,  however,  Ewald,  §  250,  b).1    "  Virgin 

1  Bottcher  derives  the  form  from  jfyo,  a  supposed  diminutive ;  see, 
however,  Jesurun,  pp.  212—216. 
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the  daughter  of  Sidon''  (equivalent  to  "virgin  daughter  of 
Sidon,"  two  opexegetical  genitives;  Ewald,  §  289,  c)  is  synony- 
moufl  with  Kenctan.  The  name  of  the  ancestral  city  (compare 
eh.  xxxvii.  22)  has  here  become  the  name  of  the  whole  nation  that 
has  sprung  from  it.  Hitherto  this  nation  has  been  untouched, 
like  a  virgin,  but  now  it  resembles  one  ravished  and  defiled. 
If  now  they  flee  across  to  Cyprus  {cittiyim  or  cittim),  there  will 
be  no  rest  for  them  even  there,  because  the  colony,  emancipated 
from  the  Phoenician  yoke,  will  only  be  too  glad  to  rid  herself  of 
the  unwelcome  guests  from  the  despotic  mother  country. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  fate  of  Phoenicia. 
Vers.  13,  14.  "  Behold  the  Chaldean  land:  this  people  that  has 
not  been  (Asshur — it  hath  prepared  the  same  for  desert  beasts) — 
they  set  up  their  siege-towers,  destroy  the  palaces  of  Kendan, 
make  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  Mourn,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish :  for  your 
fortress  is  laid  ivaste."  The  general  meaning  of  ver.  13,  as  the 
text  now  runs,  is  that  the  Chaldeans  have  destroyed  Kena'an, 
and  in  fact  Tyre,  W$\}  (they  set  up)  points  to  the  plural  idea 
of  "  this  people,"  and  V^ina  (chethib  l^na)  to  the  singular  idea 
of  the  same  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  feminine  suffixes  relate 
to  Tyre,  u  They  (the  Chaldeans)  have  laid  bare  the  palaces 
('armenoth,  from  'armonetli)  of  Tyre,"  i.e.  have  thrown  them 
down,  or  burned  them  down  to  their  very  foundations  (Tlty 
from  "ny  =  rny,  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7,  like  njTJjf  in  Jer.  li.  58)  ;  it  (the 
Chaldean  people)  has  made  her  (Tyre)  a  heap  of  rubbish.  So 
far  the  text  is  clear,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  hesitation.  But 
the  question  arises,  whether  in  the  words  D^V?  PHD*  ^WX  Asshur 
is  the  subject  or  the  object.  In  the  former  case  the  prophet 
points  to  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  for  the  purpose  of  describ- 
ing the  instruments  of  divine  wrrath ;  and  having  called  them 
"  a  nation  which  has  not  been"  (iTH  *6),  explains  this  by  saying 
that  Asshur  first  founded  the  land  which  the  Chaldeans  now 
inhabit  for  them,  i.e.  wild  hordes  (Ps.  lxxii.  9) ;  or  better  still 
(as  tziyyim  can  hardly  signify  mountain  hordes),  that  Asshur 
lias  made  it  (this  nation,  OV  fern.,  as  in  Jer.  viii.  5,  Ex.  v.  16) 
into  dwellers  in  steppes  (Knobel),  which  could  not  be  conceived 
of  in  any  other  way  than  that  Asshur  settled  the  Chaldeans, 
who  inhabited  the  northern  mountains,  in  the  present  so-called 
land  of  Chaldea,  and  thus  made  the  Chaldeans  into  a  people, 
i.e.  a  settled,  cultivated  people,  and  a  people  bent  on  conquest 
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and  taking  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  (according  to 
Knobel,  primarily  as  a  component  part  of  the  Assyrian  army). 
But  this  view,  which  we  meet  with  even  in  Calvin,  is  exposed 
to  a  grave  difficulty.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  indeed, 
that  the  Chaldeans,  who  were  descendants  of  Nahor,  according 
to  Gen.  xxii.  22,  and  therefore  of  Semitic  descent,1  came  down 
from  the  mountains  which  bound  Armenia,  Media,  and  Assyria, 
having  been  forced  out  by  the  primitive  migration  of  the  Arians 
from  west  to  east ;  although  the  more  modern  hypothesis,  which 
represents  them  as  a  people  of  Tatar  descent,  and  as  mixing 
among  the  Shemites  of  the  countries  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  has  no  historical  support  whatever,  the  very  reverse 
being  the  case,  according  to  Gen.  x.,  since  Babylon  was  of  non- 
Semitic  or  Cushite  origin,  and  therefore  the  land  of  Chaldea,  as 
only  a  portion  of  Babylonia  (Strabo,  xvi.  1,  6),  was  the  land 
of  the  Shemites.  But  the  idea  that  the  Assyrians  brought 
them  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  lowlands,  though  not 
under  Ninus  and  Semiramis,2  as  Vitringa  supposes,  but  about 
the  time  of  Shalmanassar  (Ges.,  Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  others),3 
is  pure  imagination,  and  merely  an  inference  drawn  from  this 
passage.  For  this  reason  I  have  tried  to  give  a  different 
interpretation  to  the  clause  Q^Vr  ^19^  mM&&  in  my  Com.  on 
Habakkuk  (p.  22),  viz.  "  Asshur — it  has  assigned  the  same  to 
the  beasts  of  the  desert."  That  Asshur  may  be  used  not  only 
pre-eminently,  but  directly,  for  Nineveh  (like  Kenaan  for  Tzor\ 
admits  of  no  dispute,  since  even  at  the  present  day  the  ruins 

are  called  j$\,  and  this  is  probably  a  name  applied  to  Nineveh 

in   the  arrow-headed  writings  also   (Layard,  Nineveh  and  its 

1  Arpachsliad  (Gen.  x.  22),  probably  the  ancestor  of  the  oldest  Chal- 
deans, was  also  Semitic,  whether  his  name  is  equivalent  to  Armaclislmd 
(the  Chaldean  high-land)  or  not.  Arrapacltitis  rings  like  Albagh,  the  name 
of  the  table-land  between  the  lake  of  Urmia  and  that  of  Van,  according  to 
which  shad  was  the  common  Armenian  termination  for  names  of  places. 

2  The  same  view  is  held  by  Oppert,  though  he  regards  the  Casdim  as 
the  primitive  Turanian  (Tatar)  inhabitants  of  Shinar,  and  supposes  this 
passage  to  relate  to  their  subjugation  by  the  Semitic  Assyrians. 

3  For  an  impartial  examination  of  this  migration  or  transplantation 
hypothesis,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Scythian  hypothesis,  see 
M.  v.  Niebuhrs  Geschichte  Assurs  und  Babels  seit  Phul  (1857,  pp.  152-154). 
Rawlinson  (Monarchies,  i.  71-74)  decidedly  rejects  the  latter  as  at  variance 
with  the  testimonies  of  Scripture,  of  Berosus,  and  of  the  monuments. 
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Remains).  The  word  tziyyim  is  commonly  applied  to  beasts 
of  the  wilderness  {e.g.  ch.  xiii.  21),  and  wk  id*  for  n«s  Db> 
(used  of  Nineveh  in  Zeph.  ii.  13,  14)  may  be  explained  in  ac- 
cordance with  Ps.  civ.  8.  The  form  of  the  parenthetical  clause, 
however,  would  be  like  that  of  the  concluding  clause  of 
Amos  i.  11.  But  what  makes  me  distrustful  even  of  this  view 
is  not  a  doctrinal  ground  (Winer,  Real  WorterbucJi,  i.  218), 
but  one  taken  from  Isaiah's  own  prophecy.  Isaiah  undoubtedly 
sees  a  Chaldean  empire  behind  the  Assyrian ;  but  this  would 
be  the  only  passage  in  which  he  prophesied  (and  that  quite  by 
the  way)  how  the  imperial  power  would  pass  from  the  latter  to 
the  former.  It  was  the  task  of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  to  draw 
this  connecting  line.  It  is  true  that  this  argument  is  not 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  objections  that  can  be  brought  against 
the  other  view,  which  makes  the  text  declare  a  fact  that  is 
never  mentioned  anywhere  else ;  but  it  is  important  never- 
theless. For  this  reason  it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  Ewald's 
conjecture  is  a  right  one,  and  that  the  original  reading  of  the 
text  was  D^W?  p.K  \\}.  Read  in  this  manner,  the  first  clause 
runs  thus  :  a  Behold  the  land  of  the  Canaaneans  :  this  people 
has  come  to  nothing ;  Asshur  has  prepared  it  (their  land)  for 
the  beasts  of  the  desert."  It  is  true  that  n*n  &6  generally  means 
not  to  exist,  or  not  to  have  been  (Ob.  16)  ;  but  there  are  also 
cases  in  which  &6  is  used  as  a  kind  of  substantive  (cf.  Jer. 
xxxiii.  25),  and  the  words  mean  to  become  or  to  have  become 
nothing  (Job  vi.  21,  Ezek.  xxi.  32,  and  possibly  also  Isa.  xv.  6). 
Such  an  alteration  of  the  text  is  not  favoured,  indeed,  by  any 
of  the  ancient  versions.  For  our  own  part,  we  still  abide  by 
the  explanation  we  have  given  in  the  Commentary  on  Habakkuh, 
not  so  much  for  this  reason,  as  because  the  seventy  years 
mentioned  afterwards  are  a  decisive  proof  that  the  prophet  had 
the  Chaldeans  and  not  Asshur  in  view,  as  the  instruments  em- 
ployed in  executing  the  judgment  upon  Tyre.  The  prophet 
points  out  the  Chaldeans, — that  nation  which  (although  of 
primeval  antiquity,  Jer.  v.  15)  had  not  yet  shown  itself  as  a  con- 
queror of  the  world  (cf .  Hab.  i.  6),  having  been  hitherto  subject 
to  the  Assyrians ;  but  which  had  now  gained  the  mastery  after 
having  first  of  all  destroyed  Asshur,  i.e.  Nineveh1  (namely,  with 
1  This  destruction  of  Nineveh  was  really  such  an  one  as  could  be  called 
yesor  Tziyyim  (a  preparation  for  beasts  of  the  desert),  for  it  has  been  ever 
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the  Me  Jo-Baby  Ionian  army  under  Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of 
the  Neo-Babylonian  empire,  in  606  B.C.), — as  the  destroyers  of 
the  palaces  of  Tyre.  With  the  appeal  to  the  ships  of  Tarshish 
to  pour  out  their  lamentation,  the  prophecy  returns  in  ver.  14 
to  the  opening  words  in  ver.  1.  According  to  ver.  4,  the 
fortress  here  is  insular  Tyre.  As  the  prophecy  thus  closes 
itself  by  completing  the  circle,  vers.  15-18  might  appear  to  be 
a  later  addition.  This  is  no  more  the  case,  however,  here,  than 
in  the  last  part  of  ch.  xix.  Those  critics,  indeed,  who  do  not 
acknowledge  any  special  prophecies  that  are  not  vaticinia  post 
eventum,  are  obliged  to  assign  vers.  15-18  to  the  Persian  era. 

The  prophet  here  foretells  the  rise  of  Tyre  again  at  the 
close  of  the  Chaldean  world-wide  monarchy.  Vers.  15,  16. 
"  And  it  will  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  Tzor  will  be  for- 
gotten seventy  years,  equal  to  the  days  of  one  Icing;  after  the  end 
of  the  seventy  years,  Tzor  will  go,  according  to  the  song  of  the 
harlot.  Take  the  guitar,  sweep  through  the  city,  0  forgotten 
harlot !  Play  bravely,  sing  zealously,  that  thou  mayest  be  re- 
membered!" The  "  days  of  a  Icing"  are  a  fixed  and  unchange- 
able period,  for  which  everything  is  determined  by  the  one 
sovereign  will  (as  is  the  case  more  especially  in  the  East),  and 
is  therefore  stereotyped.  The  seventy  years  are  compared  to 
the  days  of  such  a  king.  Seventy  is  well  fitted  to  be  the 
number  used  to  denote  a  uniform  period  of  this  kind,  being 
equal  to  10  X  7,  i.e.  a  compact  series  of  heptads  of  years 
(shabbathoth).  But  the  number  is  also  historical,  prophecy 
being  the  power  by  which  the  history  of  the  future  was 
"  periodized "  beforehand  in  this  significant  manner.  They 
coincide  with  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah  (compare  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  21),  that  is  to  say,  with  the  duration  of  the  Chaldean 
rule.  During  this  period  Tyre  continued  with  its  world-wide 
commerce  in  a  state  of  involuntary  repose.  "  Tyre  will  be 
forgotten"  vnishcachath  is  not  a  participle  (Bottcher),  but  the 
perf  cons,  which  is  required  here,  and  stands  for  nn?BO}  with 
an  original  n  fern.  (cf.  ch.  vii.  14,  Ps.  cxviii.  23).  After  the 
seventy  years  (that  is  to  say,  along  with  the  commencement 

since  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  the  earth  gradually  swallowed  up;  so  that  when 
Xenophon  went  past  it,  he  was  not  even  told  that  these  were  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Ninus.  On  the  later  buildings  erected  upon  the  ruins,  see 
Marcus  v.  Niebuhr,  p.  203. 
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of  the  Persian  rule)  the  harlot  is  welcomed  again.  She  is  like 
a  bayadere  or  troubadour  going  through  the  streets  with  song 
and  guitar,  and  bringing  her  charms  into  notice  again.  The 
prophecy  here  falls  into  the  tone  of  a  popular  song,  as  in  ch. 
v.  1  and  xxvii.  2.  It  will  be  with  Tyre  as  with  such  a  musician 
and  dancer  as  the  one  described  in  the  popular  song. 

When  it  begins  again  to  make  love  to  all  the  world,  it  will 
get  rich  again  from  the  gain  acquired  by  this  worldly  inter- 
course. Ver.  17.  "And  it  icill  come  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the 
seventy  years:  Jehovah  will  visit  Tzor,  and  she  comes  again  to  her 
hire,  and  commits  prostitution  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  on 
the  broad  surface  of  the  globe."  Such  mercantile  trading  as  hers, 
which  is  only  bent  upon  earthly  advantages,  is  called  zdndh,  on 
account  of  its  recognising  none  of  the  limits  opposed  by  God, 
and  making  itself  common  to  all  the  world,  partly  because  it  is 
a  prostitution  of  the  soul,  and  partly  because  from  the  very 
earliest  times  the  prostitution  of  the  body  was  also  a  common 
thing  in  markets  and  fairs,  more  especially  in  those  of  Phoenicia 
(as  the  Phoenicians  were  worshippers  of  Astarte).  Hence  the 
gain  acquired  by  commerce,  which  Tyre  had  now  secured 
again,  is  called  9ethndn  (Deut.  xxiii.  19),  with  a  feminine  suffix, 
according  to  the  Masora  without  inappik  (Ewald,  §  247,  a). 

This  restoration  of  the  trade  of  Tyre  is  called  a  visitation 
on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  because,  however  profane  the  conduct 
of  Tyre  might  be,  it  was  nevertheless  a  holy  purpose  to  which 
Jehovah  rendered  it  subservient.  Ver.  18.  "And  her  gain 
and  her  reward  of  prostitution  will  be  holy  to  Jehovah :  it  is  not 
.stored  up  nor  gathered  together ;  but  her  gain  from  commerce 
will  be  theirs  who  dwell  before  Jehovah,  to  eat  to  satiety  and  for 
stately  clothing"  It  is  not  the  conversion  of  Tyre  which  is 
held  up  to  view,  but  something  approaching  it.  Sachar  (which 
does  not  render  it  at  all  necessary  to  assume  a  form  sachar  for 
ver.  3)  is  used  here  in  connection  with  'ethndn,  to  denote  the 
occupation  itself  which  yielded  the  profit.  This,  and  also  the 
profit  acquired,  would  become  holy  to  Jehovah  ;  the  latter 
would  not  be  treasured  up  and  capitalized  as  it  formerly  was, 
but  they  would  give  tribute  and  presents  from  it  to  Israel,  and 
thus  help  to  sustain  in  abundance  and  clothe  in  stately  dress 
the  nation  which  dwelt  before  Jehovah,  i.e.  whose  true  dwell- 
ing-place was  in  the  temple  before  the  presence  of  God  (Ps. 
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xxvii.  4,  Ixxxiv.  5 ;  mecasseh  —  that  which  covers,  i.e.  the  cover- 
ing ;  'atlrik,  like  the  Arabic  'atik,  old,  noble,  honourable).  A 
strange  prospect !  As  Jerome  says,  "  Hcec  secundum  historiarn 
necdum  facta  comperimus" 

The  Assyrians,  therefore,  were  not  the  predicted  instru- 
ments of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  Phoenicia.  Nor 
was  Shalmanassar  successful  in  his  Phoenician  war,  as  the 
extract  from  the  chronicle  of  Menander  in  the  Antiquities  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  14,  2)  clearly  shows.  Elulaeus,  the  king  of 
Tyre,  had  succeeded  in  once  more  subduing  the  rebellious 
Cyprians  (Kittaioi).  But  with  their  assistance  (if  indeed  eirl 
tovtovs  7reyinjra9  is  to  be  so  interpreted1)  Shalmanassar  made 
war  upon  Phoenicia,  though  a  general  peace  soon  put  an  end  to 
this  campaign.  Thereupon  Sidon,  Ace,  Palsetyrus,  and  many 
other  cities,  fell  away  from  Tyrus  (insular  Tyre),  and  placed 
themselves  under  Assyrian  supremacy.  But  as  the  Tyrians 
would  not  do  this,  Shalmanassar  renewed  the  war ;  and  the 
Phoenicians  that  were  under  his  sway  supplied  him  with  six 
hundred  ships  and  eight  hundred  rowers  for  this  purpose.  The 
Tyrians,  however,  fell  upon  them  with  twelve  vessels  of  war, 
and  having  scattered  the  hostile  fleet,  took  about  five  hundred 
prisoners.  This  considerably  heightened  the  distinction  of 
Tyre.  And  the  king  of  Assyria  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  stationing  guards  on  the  river  (Leontes),  and  at  the 
conduits,  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  fresh  water  from  the  Tyrians. 
This  lasted  for  five  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
the  Tyrians  drank  from  wells  that  they  had  sunk  themselves. 
Now,  unless  we  want  to  lower  the  prophecy  into  a  mere  picture 
of  the  imagination,  we  cannot  understand  it  as  pointing  to 
Asshur  as  the  instrument  of  punishment,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Shalmanassar  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  "  fortress 
of  the  sea  "  without  accomplishing  his  purpose,  and  only  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  it  to  all  the  greater  honour.     But  it  is  a 

1  The  view  held  by  Johann  Brandis  is  probably  the  more  correct  one, 
— namely,  that  Shalmanassar  commenced  the  contest  by  sending  an  army 
over  to  the  island  against  the  Chittseans  (£t<  not  in  the  sense  of  a  d,  to, 
but  of  contra,  against,  just  as  in  the  expression  further  on,  W  ctvrovg 
viriarpsips,  contra  eos  rediit),  probably  to  compel  them  to  revolt  again 
from  the  Tyrians.  Rawlinson  (Monarchies,  ii.  405)  proposes,  as  an  emen- 
dation of  the  text,  W\  to  t/rov,  by  which  the  Cyprian  expedition  is  got  rid 
of  altogether. 
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question   whether  even  Nebuchadnezzar  was  more  successful 
with  insular  Tyre.     All  that  Josephus  is  able  to  tell  us  from 
the    Indian    and    Phoenician    stones    of   Philostratus,    is   that 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre  for  thirteen  years  in  the  reign 
of  Ithobal  {Ant.  x.  11,  1).    And  from  Phoenician  sources  them- 
selves, he  merely  relates  (c.  Ap.  i.  21)  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
besieged  Tyre  for  thirteen  years  under  Ithobal  (viz.  from  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  onwards).     But  so  much,  at  any  rate, 
may  apparently  be  gathered  from  the  account  of  the  Tyrian 
government  which  follows,  viz.  that  the  Persian  era  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  subjection  of  the  Tyrians  to  the  Chaldeans,  inas- 
much as  they  sent  twice  to  fetch  their  king  from  Babylon. 
When  the  Chaldeans  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  Phoenicia  (whether  with  or  without  insular  Tyre,  we 
do  not  know)  was  a  satrapy  of  that  empire  (Josephus,  Ant.  x. 
11,  1  :  c.  Ap.  i.  19,  from  Berosus),  and  this  relation  still  con- 
tinued at  the  close  of  the  Chaldean  rule.     So  much  is  certain, 
however, — and  Berosus,  in  fact,  says  it  expressly, — viz.  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  once  more  subdued  Phoenicia  when  it  rose  in 
rebellion  ;  and  that  when  he  was  called  home  to  Babylon  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  returned  with  Phoe- 
nician prisoners.     What  we  want,  however,  is  a  direct  account 
of  the  conquest  of  Tyre  by  the  Chaldeans.     Neither  Josephus 
nor  Jerome  could  give  any  such  account.     And  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  appear  to  state  the  very  opposite, — namely, 
the  failure  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  enterprise.    For  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  after  Jehoiachim's  captivity  (the  sixteenth  from 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem)  the  following  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xxix.  17,  18)  :  "  Son  of  man,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar the  king  of  Babylon  has  caused  his  army  to  perform  a 
long  and  hard  service  against  Tyre :  every  head  is  made  bald, 
and  every  shoulder  peeled ;  yet  neither  he  nor  his  army  has 
any  wages  at  Tyre  for  the  hard  service  which  they  have  per- 
formed around  the  same."     It  then  goes  on  to  announce  that 
Jehovah  would  give  Egypt  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  this 
would  be  the  wages  of  his  army.     Gesenius,  Winer,  Hitzig, 
and  others,  infer  from  this  passage,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  other  non-Israelitish  testimonies  given  by  Josephus,  which 
merely  speak  of  a  siege,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  conquer 
Tyre  ;  but  Hengstenberg  (de  rebus  Tyriorum,  1832),  Iliiver- 
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nick  (Ezek  pp.  427-4.42),  and  Drechsler  {Isa.  ii.  166-169) 
maintain  by  arguments,  which  have  been  passed  again  and 
again  through  the  sieve,  that  this  passage  presupposes  the  con- 
quest of  Tyre,  and  merely  announces  the  disproportion  between 
the  profit  which  Nebuchadnezzar  derived  from  it  and  the 
effort  that  it  cost  him.  Jerome  (on  Ezekiel)  gives  the  same 
explanation.  When  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had  made 
insular  Tyre  accessible  by  heaping  up  an  embankment  with 
enormous  exertions,  and  they  were  in  a  position  to  make  use  of 
their  siege  artillery,  they  found  that  the  Tyrians  had  carried 
away  all  their  wealth  in  vessels  to  the  neighbouring  islands ; 
"  so  that  when  the  city  was  taken,  Nebuchadnezzar  found 
nothing  to  repay  him  for  his  labour  ;  and  because  he  had 
obeyed  the  will  of  God  in  this  undertaking,  after  the  Tyrian 
captivity  had  lasted  a  few  years,  Egypt  was  given  to  him" 
(Jerome).  I  also  regard  this  as  the  correct  view  to  take  ; 
though  without  wishing  to  maintain  that  the  words  might  not 
be  understood  as  implying  the  failure  of  the  siege,  quite  as 
readily  as  the  uselessness  of  the  conquest.  But  on  the  two 
following  grounds,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  are  used  here  in 
the  latter  sense.  (1.)  In  the  great  trilogy  which,  contains  Eze- 
kiel's  prophecy  against  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvi.-xxviii.),  and  in  which 
he  more  than  once  introduces  thoughts  and  figures  from  Isa. 
xxiii.,  which  he  still  further  amplifies  and  elaborates  (according 
to  the  general  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  predecessors, 
of  whom  he  does  not  make  a  species  of  mosaic,  as  Jeremiah 
does,  but  whom  he  rather  expands,  fills  up,  and  paraphrases,  as 
seen  more  especially  in  his  relation  to  Zephaniah),  he  predicts 
the  conquest  of  insular  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  foretells 
indeed  even  more  than  this  ;  but  if  Tyre  had  not  been  at  least 
conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  prophecy  would  have  fallen 
completely  to  the  ground,  like  any  merely  human  hope.  Now 
we  candidly  confess  that,  on  doctrinal  grounds,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  make  such  an  assumption  as  this.  There  is  indeed 
an  element  of  human  hope  in  all  prophecy,  but  it  does  not 
reach  such  a  point  as  to  be  put  to  shame  by  the  test  supplied 
in  Deut.  xviii.  21,  22.  (2.)  If  I  take  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  following  ancient  testimonies:  (a)  that  Nebuchadnezzar, 
when  called  home  in  consequence  of  his  father's  death,  took 
some  Phoenician  prisoners  with  him  (Berosus,  ut  sup.);  (b)  that 
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with  this  Fad  before  as,  the  statement  found  in  the  Phoenician 
sources,  to  the  effect  that  the  Tyrians  fetched  two  of  their 

mien  from  Babylon,  viz.  Merbal  and  Eirom,  presents  a  much 
greater  resemblance  to  2  Kings  xxiv.  12,  14,  and  Dan.  i.  3, 
than  to  1  Kings  xii.  2,  3,  with  which  Hitzig  compares  it; 
(c)  that,  according  to  Josephus  (c  Ap.  i.  20),  it  was  stated  "in 
the  archives  of  the  Phoenicians  concerning  this  kino1  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,  that  he  conquered  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia;"  and  (d) 
that  the  voluntary  submission  to  the  Persians  (Herod,  iii.  19; 
Xen.  Cyrop,  i.  1,  4)  was  not  the  commencement  of  servitude, 
but  merely  a  change  of  masters ; — if,  I  say,  I  put  all  these 
things  together,  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  brought  is,  that 
the  thirteen  years'  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ended  in 
its  capture,  possibly  through  capitulation  (as  Winer,  Movers, 
and  others  assume). 

The  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  us  when  we 
compare  together  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  are  still 
no  doubt  very  far  from  being  removed ;  but  it  is  in  this  way 
alone  that  any  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found.     For 
even  assuming  that  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  Tyre,  he  did 
not  destroy  it,  as  the  words  of  the  two  prophecies  would  lead 
us  to  expect.      The  real  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been 
already  given  by  Havernick  and  Drechsler  :    "  The  prophet 
sees  the  whole  enormous  mass  of  destruction  which  eventually 
came  upon  the  city,  concentrated,  as  it  were,  in  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's conquest,  inasmuch  as  in  the  actual  historical  develop- 
ment it  was  linked  on  to  that  fact  like  a  closely  connected 
chain.     The  power  of  Tyre  as  broken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
associated  in  his  view  with  its  utter  destruction."     Even  Alex- 
ander did  not  destroy  Tyre,  when  he  had  conquered  it  after 
seven  months'  enormous  exertions.    Tyre  was  still  a  flourishing 
commercial  city  of   considerable  importance  under  both  the 
Syrian  and  the  Eoman  sway*     In  the  time  of  the  Crusades  it 
was  still  the  same ;  and  even  the  Crusaders,  who  conquered  it 
in  1125,  did  not  destroy  it.     It  was  not  till  about  a  century 
and  a  half  later  that  the  destruction  was  commenced  by  the 
removal  of  the  fortifications  on  the  part  of  the  Saracens.     At 
the  present  time,  all  the  glory  of  Tyre  is  either  sunk  in  the 
sea  or  buried  beneath  the  sand,  —  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
building  materials  for  Beirut  and  other  towns  upon  the  coast. 
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Amidst  these  vast  ruins  of  the  island  city,  there  is  nothing 
standing  now  but  a  village  of  wretched  wooden  huts.  And  the 
island  is  an  island  no  longer.  The  embankment  which  Alex- 
ander threw  up  has  grown  into  a  still  broader  and  stronger 
tongue  of  earth  through  the  washing  up  of  sand,  and  now 
connects  the  island  with  the  shore, — a  standing  memorial  of 
divine  justice  (Strauss,  Sinai  und  Golgotha,  p.  357).  This 
picture  of  destruction  stands  before  the  prophet's  mental  eye, 
and  indeed  immediately  behind  the  attack  of  the  Chaldeans 
upon  Tyre, — the  two  thousand  years  between  being  so  com- 
pressed, that  the  whole  appears  as  a  continuous  event.  This 
is  the  well-known  law  of  perspective,  by  which  prophecy  is 
governed  throughout.  This  law  cannot  have  been  unknown  to 
the  prophets  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  needed  it  to  accredit 
their  prophecies  even  to  themselves.  Still  more  was  it  neces- 
sary for  future  ages,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  deceived 
with  regard  to  the  prophecy,  that  this  universally  determin- 
ing law,  in  which  human  limitations  are  left  unresolved,  and 
are  miraculously  intermingled  with  the  eternal  view  of  God, 
should  be  clearly  known. 

But  another  enigma  presents  itself.  The  prophet  foretells 
a  revival  of  Tyre  at  the  end  of  seventy  years,  and  the  passing 
over  of  its  world-wide  commerce  into  the  service  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Jehovah.  We  cannot  agree  with  E.  O.  Gilbert 
(Theodulia,  1855,  pp.  273-4)  in  regarding  the  seventy  years  as 
a  sacred  number,  which  precludes  all  clever  human  calculation, 
because  the  Lord  thereby  conceals  His  holy  and  irresistible 
decrees.  The  meaning  of  the  seventy  is  clear  enough :  they 
are,  as  we  saw,  the  seventy  years  of  the  Chaldean  rule.  And 
this  is  also  quite  enough,  if  only  a  prelude  to  what  is  predicted 
here  took  place  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Persian  sway.  Such  a  prelude  there  really  was  in  the  fact, 
that,  according  to  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  both  Sidonians  and 
Tyrians  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
(Ezra  iii.  7,  cf.  i.  4).  A  second  prelude  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
fact,  that  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  labours  of  the 
apostles  there  was  a  Christian  church  in  Tyre,  which  was 
visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  3,  4),  and  that  this 
church  steadily  grew  from  that  time  forward.  In  this  way  again 
the  trade  of  Tyre  entered  the  service  of  the  God  of  revelation. 
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Bat  it  is  Christian  Tyre  which  now  lies  in  ruins.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  ruins  is  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Tyre,  for 
which  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  wrote  a  dedicatory  address,  and  in 
which  Friedrich  Barbarossa,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Kaly- 
kailnos  in  the  year  1190,  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried. 
Hitherto,  therefore,  these  have  been  only  preludes  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy.  Its  ultimate  fulfilment  has  still  to  be 
waited  for.  But  whether  the  fulfilment  will  be  an  ideal  one, 
when  not  only  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  but  also  the  trade  of 
the  world,  shall  belong  to  God  and  His  Christ;  or  spiritually,  in 
the  sense  in  which  this  word  is  employed  in  the  Apocalypse, 
i.e.  by  the  true  essence  of  the  ancient  Tyre  reappearing  in 
another  city,  like  that  of  Babylon  in  Rome;  or  literally,  by 
the  fishing  village  of  Tzur  actually  disappearing  again  as  Tyre 
rises  from  its  ruins, — it  would  be  impossible  for  any  commen- 
tator to  say,  unless  he  were  himself  a  prophet. 


PART    IV, 

FINALE    OF   THE   GREAT   CATASTROPHE. 
Chap,  xxiv.-xxvii. 

The  cycle  of  prophecies  which  commences  here  has  no 
other  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament  than  perhaps  Zech.  ix.-xiv. 
Both  sections  are  thoroughly  eschatological  and  apocryphal  in 
their  character,  and  start  from  apparently  sharply  defined 
historical  circumstances,  which  vanish,  however,  like  will-o'-the 
wisps,  as  soon  as  you  attempt  to  follow  and  seize  them ;  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  the  prophet  lays  hold  of  their  radical 
idea,  carries  them  out  beyond  their  outward  historical  form, 
and  uses  them  as  emblems  of  far-off  events  of  the  last  days. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  majority  of  modern 
critics,  from  the  time  of  Eichhorn  and  Koppe,  have  denied  the 
genuineness  of  these  four  chapters  (xxiv.-xxvii.),  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  themselves  that 
passes  beyond  the  Assyrian  times.  Rosenmuller  did  this  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Scholia ;  but  in  the  second  and  third  editions 
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he  has  fallen  into  another  error,  chiefly  because  the  prophecy 
contains  nothing  which  passes  beyond  the  political  horizon  of 
Isaiah's  own  times.  Now  we  cannot  accept  this  test  of  genuine- 
ness ;  it  is  just  one  of  the  will-o'-the-wisps  already  referred  to. 
Another  consequence  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  our  critical 
opponents  inevitably  get  entangled  in  contradictions  as  soon 
as  they  seek  for  a  different  historical  basis  for  this  cycle  of 
prophecies  from  that  of  Isaiah's  own  times.  According  to 
Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Maurer,  and  Umbreit,  the  author  wrote 
in  Babylonia ;  according  to  Eichhorn,  Ewald,  and  Knobel,  in 
Judah.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  he  wrote  at  the  close  of  the 
captivity ;  in  that  of  others,  immediately  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Hitzig  supposes  the  imperial  city, 
whose  destruction  is  predicted,  to  be  Nineveh ;  others,  for  the 
most  part,  suppose  it  to  be  Babylon.  But  the  prophet  only 
mentions  Egypt  and  Asshur  as  powers  by  which  Israel  is 
enslaved ;  and  Knobel  consequently  imagines  that  he  wrote  in 
this  figurative  manner  from  fear  of  the  enemies  that  were  still 
dwelling  in  Judah.  This  wavering  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
what  is  apparently  historical  is  simpjy  an  eschatological  emblem. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  whether  that  which  sounds 
historical  belonged  to  the  present  or  past  in  relation  to  the 
prophet  himself.  His  standing-place  was  beyond  all  the  his- 
tory that  has  passed  by,  even  down  to  the  present  day ;  and 
everything  belonging  to  this  history  was  merely  a  figure  in  the 
mirror  of  the  last  lines.  Let  it  be  once  established  that  no 
human  critics  can  determine  a  priori  the  measure  of  divine 
revelation  granted  to  any  prophet,  and  all  possible  grounds 
combine  to  vindicate  Isaiah's  authorship  of  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  as 
demanded  by  its  place  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.1  Appended  as 
they  are  to  ch.  xiii.-xxiii.  without  a  distinct  heading,  they  are 
intended  to  stand  in  a  relation  of  steady  progress  to  the  oracles 
concerning  the  nations ;  and  this  relation  is  sustained  by  the 

1  The  genuineness  is  supported  by  Rosenmiiller,  Hensler  (Jesaia  neu 
iibersetzty  mit  Anm.),  Paulus  (Clavis  uber  Jesaia),  Augusti  (Exeg.  Hand- 
buch),  Beckhaus  (uber  Integritat  der  proph.  Schriften  des  A.  T.  1796), 
Kleinert  (uber  die  Echtheit  sammtlicher  in  d.  Buche  Jesaia  enih.  Weissa- 
gungen,  1829),  Kiiper  (Jeremias  libroru'm  sacr.  interpres  atque  vindex,  1837), 
and  Jahn,  Havernick,  Keil  (in  their  Introductions).  In  monographs,  C.  F. 
L.  Arndt  (De  loco,  c.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  Jesaix  vindicando  et  explicando,  1826), 
and  Ed.  Bohl  (Vaticinium  Jes.  cap.  xxiv.-xxvii.  commentario  illustr.  1861). 
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fact  that  Jeremiah  read  them  in  connection  with  these  oracles 
(compare  oil.  xxiv.  17,  18,  with  Jer.  xlviii.  43,  44),  and  that 
they  are  full  of  retrospective  allusions,  which  run  out  like  a 
hundred  threads,  though  grasped,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  hand. 
Oh.  xxiv.-xxvii.  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  ch.  xiii.-xxiii.,  as 
ch.  xi.  xii.  to  ch.  vii.-x.  The  particular  judgments  predicted 
in  the  oracle  against  the  nations,  all  flow  into  the  last  judgment 
as  into  a  sea ;  and  all  the  salvation  which  formed  the  shining 
edge  of  the  oracles  against  the  nations,  is  here  concentrated  in 
the  glory  of  a  mid-day  sun.  Ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  form  the  finale 
to  ch.  xiii.-xxiii.,  and  that  in  a  strictly  musical  sense.  What 
the  finale  should  do  in  a  piece  of  music — namely,  gather  up  the 
scattered  changes  into  a  grand  impressive  whole — is  done  here 
by  this  closing  cycle.  But  even  apart  from  this,  it  is  full  of 
music  and  song.  The  description  of  the  catastrophe  in  ch. 
xxiv.  is  followed  by  a  simple  hymnal  echo.  As  the  book  of 
Immanuel  closes  in  ch.  xii.  with  a  psalm  of  the  redeemed,  so 
have  we  here  a  fourfold  song  of  praise.  The  overthrow  of 
the  imperial  city  is  celebrated  in  a  song  in  ch.  xxv.  1-5 ; 
another  song  in  ch.  xxv.  9  describes  how  Jehovah  reveals 
himself  with  His  saving  presence;  another  in  ch.  xxvi.  1-19 
celebrates  the  restoration  and  resurrection  of  Israel;  and  a 
fourth  in  ch.  xxvii.  2-5  describes  the  vineyard  of  the  church 
bringing  forth  fruit  under  the  protection  of  Jehovah.  And 
these  songs  contain  every  variety,  from  the  most  elevated 
heavenly  hymn  to  the  tenderest  popular  song.  It  is  a  grand 
manifold  Concert,  which  is  merely  introduced,  as  it  were,  by 
the  epic  opening  in  ch.  xxiv.  and  the  epic  close  in  ch.  xxvii.  6 
sqq.,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  the  prophecy  unfolds  itself 
in  a  kind  of  recitative.  Moreover,  we  do  not  And  so  much  real 
music  anywhere  else  in  the  ring  of  the  words.  The  heaping  up 
of  paronomasia  has  been  placed  among  the  arguments  against 
the  genuineness  of  these  chapters.  But  we  have  already  shown 
by  many  examples,  drawn  from  undisputed  prophecies  (such  as 
ch.  xxii.  5,  xvii.  12,  13),  that  Isaiah  is  fond  of  painting  for  the 
ear ;  and  the  reason  why  he  does  it  here  more  than  anywhere 
else,  is  that  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  formed  a  finale  that  was  intended 
to  surpass  all  that  had  gone  before.  The  whole  of  this  finale 
is  a  grand  hallelujah  to  ch.  xiii.-xxiii.,  hymnic  in  its  character, 
and  musical  in  form,  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that,  like  ch. 
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xxv.  6,  the  prophecy  is,  as  it  were,  both  text  and  divisions  at 
the  same  time.  There  was  no  other  than  Isaiah  who  was  so 
incomparable  a  master  of  language.  Again,  the  incomparable 
depth  in  the  contents  of  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  does  not  shake  our 
confidence  in  his  authorship,  since  the  whole  book  of  this 
Solomon  among  the  prophets  is  full  of  what  is  incomparable. 
And  in  addition  to  much  that  is  peculiar  in  this  cycle  of 
prophecies,  which  does  not  astonish  us  in  a  prophet  so  richly 
endowed,  and  so  characterized  by  a  continual  change  u  from 
glory  to  glory,"  the  whole  cycle  is  so  thoroughly  Isaiah's  in  its 
deepest  foundation,  and  in  a  hundred  points  of  detail,  that  it  is 
most  uncritical  to  pronounce  the  whole  to  be  certainly  not  Isaiah's 
simply  because  of  these  peculiarities.  So  far  as  the  eschato- 
logical  and  apocalyptical  contents,  which  seem  to  point  to  a 
very  late  period,  are  concerned,  we  would  simply  call  to  mind 
the  wealth  of  eschatological  ideas  to  be  found  even  in  Joel, 
who  prophesies  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  the  march  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  against  the  church,  the  signs  that 
precede  the  last  day,  the  miraculous  water  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem. The  revelation  of  all  the  last  things,  which  the  Apo- 
calypse of  the  New  Testament  embraces  in  one  grand  picture, 
commenced  with  Obadiah  and  Joel;  and  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  fact  that  Isaiah  also,  in  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.,  should 
turn  away  from  the  immediate  external  facts  of  the  history  of 
his  own  time,  and  pass  on  to  these  depths  beyond. 


THE  JUDGMENT  UPON  THE  EARTH. — CHAP.  XXIT. 

It  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Isaiah,  that  the  commence- 
ment of  this  prophecy,  like  ch.  xix.  1,  places  us  at  once  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  catastrophe,  and  condenses  the  contents  of 
the  subsequent  picture  of  judgment  into  a  few  rapid,  vigorous, 
vivid,  and  comprehensive  clauses  (like  ch.  xv.  1,  xvii.  1,  xxiii.  1, 
cf.  xxxiii.  1).  Vers.  1-3.  "  Behold,  Jehovah  emptieth  the  earth, 
and  layeth  it  waste,  and  marreth  its  form,  and  scattereth  its 
inhabitants.  And  it  happeneth,  as  to  the  people,  so  to  the  priest ; 
as  to  the  servant,  so  to  his  master ;  as  to  the  maid,  so  to  her 
mistress ;  as  to  the  buyer,  so  to  the  seller ;  as  to  the  lender,  so  to 
the  borrower ;  as  to  the  creditor,  so  to  the  debtor,  Emptying  the 
earth  is  emptied,  and  plundering  is  plundered :  for  Jehovah  [iath 
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spoken  this  word."     The  question,  whether  the  prophet  is  speak- 
ing of  a  past  or  future  judgment,  which  is  one  of  importance 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  whole,  is  answered  by  the  fact  that 
with   Isaiah   "  hinneh"    (behold)   always   refers    to   something 
future  (ch.  iii.  1,  xvii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxx.  27,  etc.).     And  it  is  only 
in  his  case,  that  we  do  meet  with  prophecies  commencing  so 
immediately  with  hinneh.     Those  in  Jeremiah  which  approach 
this  the  most  nearly  (viz.  Jer.  xlvii.  2,  xlix.  35,  cf.  li.  1,  and 
Ezek.  xxix.  3)  do  indeed  commence  with  hinneh,  but  not  without 
being  preceded  by  an  introductory  formula.      The  opening 
"  behold"  corresponds  to  the  confirmatory  "  for  Jehovah  hath 
spoken,"  which  is  always  employed  by  Isaiah  at  the  close  of 
statements   with   regard    to   the    future   and   occurs   chiefly,1 
though  not  exclusively,2  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  whom  we  may 
recognise  in  the  detailed  description  in  ver.  2  (yid.  ch.  ii.  12-16, 
iii.  2,  3,  18-23,  as  compared  with  ch.  ix.  13  ;  also  with  the 
description  of  judgment  in  ch.  xix.  2—4,  which  closes  in  a 
similar  manner).    Thus  at  the  very  outset  we  meet  with  Isaiah's 
peculiarities  ;  and  Caspari  is  right  in  saying  that  no  prophecy 
could  possibly  commence  with  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
Isaiah  than  the  prophecy  before  us.     The  play  upon  words 
commences  at  the  very  outset.     Bdkak  and  bdlak  (compare  the 
Arabic  balluka,  a  blank,  naked  desert)  have  the  same  ring, 
just  as  in  Nahum  ii.  11,  cf.  3,  and  Jer.  li.  2.     The  niphal 
futures  are  intentionally  written  like  verbs  Pe-Vdv  (tibbok  and 
tibbdZj  instead  of  tibbak  and  tibbaz),  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  rhyme  with  the  infinitive  absolutes  (cf.  ch.  xxii.  13).     So, 
again,  caggebirtdh  is  so  written  instead  of  cigbirtdh,  to  produce 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  opening  syllable  of  the  other 
words.     The  form  ngo  is  interchanged  with  KIPJ  (as  in  1  Sam. 
xxii.  2),  or,  according  to  Kimchi's  way  of  writing  it,  with  NtW 
(written  with  tzere),  just  as  in  other  passages  we  meet  with 

K5W   along  with   ntW,  and,  judging  from  iuJ,  to  postpone  or 

credit,  the  former  is  the  primary  form.  Nosheh  is  the  creditor, 
and  fa  XV)  "iKfc  is  not  the  person  who  has  borrowed  of  him,  but, 
as  HBO  invariably  signifies  to  credit  (hiphil,  to  give  credit),  the 

1  Vid.  ch.  i.  20,  xxi.  17,  xxii.  25,  xxv.  8,  xl.  5,  lviii.  14 ;  also  compare 
ch.  xix.  4,  xvi.  13,  and  xxxvii.  22. 

2  Vid.  Ob.  18,  Joel  iv.  8,  Mic.  iv.  4,  1  Kings  xiv.  11. 
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person  whom  he  credits  (with  2  obj.,  like  3  to  in  ch.  ix.  3),  not 
"  the  person  through  whom  he  is  NBb  "  (Hitzig  on  Jer.  xv.  10). 
Hence,  "lender  and  borrower,  creditor  and  debtor"  (or  taker 
of  credit).  It  is  a  judgment  which  embraces  all,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank  and  condition ;  and  it  is  a  universal  one,  not 
merely  throughout  the  whole  of  the  land  of  Israel  (as  even 
Drechsler  renders  H.??)>  Du*  m  a^  the  eartn ;  for  as  Arndt 
correctly  observes,  r?.??  signifies  "  the  earth "  in  this  passage, 
including,  as  in  ch.  xi.  4,  the  ethical  New  Testament  idea  of 
"  the  world  "  (kosmos). 

That  this  is  the  case  is  evident  from  vers.  4-9,  where  the 
accursed  state  into  which  the  earth  is  brought  is  more  fully 
described,  and  the  cause  thereof  is  given.     Vers.  4-9.  "  Smitten 
down,  withered  up  is  the  earth  ;  pined  away,  ivasted  away  is  the 
world;  pined  away  have  they,  the  foremost  of  the  people  of  the 
earth.     And  the  earth  has  become  wicked  among  its  inhabitants  ; 
for  they  transgressed  revelations,  set  at  nought  the  ordinance, 
broke  the  everlasting  covenant.     Therefore  hath  the  curse  devoured 
the  earth,  and  they  who  dwelt  in  it  make  expiation :  therefore  are 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  withered  up,  and  there  are  very  few 
mortals  left.    New  wine  mourneth,  vine  is  parched,  all  the  merry- 
hearted  groan.     The  joyous  playing  of  tabrets  is  silent ;  the  noise 
of  them  that  rejoice  hath  ceased ;  the  joyous  playing  of  the  guitar 
is  silent.     They  drink  no  wine  with  a  song  ;  meth  tastes  bitter  to 
them  that  drink  it"     u  The  world"  (tebel)  is  used  here  in  ver. 
4,  as  in  ch.  xxvi.  9  (always  in  the  form  of  a  proper  name,  and 
without  the  article),  as  a  parallel  to  "  the  earth  "  (Jid'dreiz),  with 
which  it  alternates  throughout  this  cycle  of  prophecies.     It  is 
used  poetically  to  signify  the  globe,  and  that  without  limitation 
(even  in  ch.  xiii.  11  and  xviii.  3)  ;  and  therefore  "  the  earth  " 
is  also  to  be  understood  here  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense 
(in  a  different  sense,  therefore,  from  ch.  xxxiii.  9,  which  con- 
tains the  same  play  upon  sounds).      The  earth  is   sunk  in 
mourning,  and  has  become  like  a  faded  plant,  withered  up  with 
heat ;  the  high  ones  of  the  people  of  the  earth  (merom ;  abstr. 
pro  concr.,  like  cdbod  in  ch.  v.  13,  xxii.  24)  are  included  (pV 
is  used,  as  in  ch.  xlii.  5,  xl.  7,  to  signify  humanity,  i.e.  man 
generally).     v/P^  (for  the  form,  see  Job,  i.  328)  stands  in  half 
pause,  which  throws  the  subjective  notion  that  follows  into 
greater  prominence.     It  is  the  punishment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  earth,  which  the  earth  has  to  share,  because  it  has  shared 
in  the  wickedness  of  those  who  live  upon  it:  chdnaph  (not 
related  to  idnaph)  signifies  to  be  degenerate,  to  have  decided 
for  what  is  evil  (ch.  ix.  16),  to  be  wicked;  and  in  this  intransi- 
tive sense  it  is  applied  to  the  land,  which  is  said  to  be  affected 
with  the  guilt  of  wicked,  reckless  conduct,  more  especially  of 
blood-guiltiness  (Ps.  cvi.  38,  Num.  xxxv.  33;  compare  the 
transitive  use  in  Jer.  iii.  9).  The  wicked  conduct  of  men, 
which  has  caused  the  earth  also  to  become  chaneplidh,  is  de- 
scribed in  three  short,  rapid,  involuntarily  excited  sentences 
(compare  ch.  xv.  6,  xvi.  4,  xxix.  20,  xxxiii.  8  ;■  also  ch.  xxiv.  5, 
i.  4,  6,  8 ;  out  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  however,  we  only  meet 
with  this  in  Joel  i.  10,  and  possibly  Josh.  vii.  11).  Under- 
standing "  the  earth"  as  we  do  in  a  general  sense,  "the  law" 
cannot  signify  merely  the  positive  law  of  Israel.  The  Gentile 
world  had  also  a  tordh  or  divine  teaching  within,  which  con- 
tained an  abundance  of  divine  directions  (tdfoth).  They  also 
had  a  law  written  in  their  hearts ;  and  it  was  with  the  whole 
human  race  that  God  concluded  a  covenant  in  the  person  of 
Noah,  at  a  time  when  the  nations  had  none  of  them  come  into 
existence  at  all.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by  even  Jewish 
commentators ;  nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that  Israel 
was  included  among  the  transgressors,  and  the  choice  of  ex- 
pression was  determined  by  this.  With  the  expression  "  there- 
fore "  the  prophecy  moves  on  from  sin  to  punishment,  just  as 
in  ch.  v.  25  (cf.  ver.  24).  r6tf  is  the  curse  of  God  denounced 
against  the  transgressors  of  His  law  (Dan.  ix.  11 ;  compare 
Jer.  xxiii.  10,  which  is  founded  upon  this,  and  from  which  TOj* 
has  been  introduced  into  this  passage  in  some  codices  and 
editions).  The  curse  of  God  devours,  for  it  is  fire,  and  that 
from  within  outwards  (see  ch.  i.  31,  v.  24,  ix.  18,  x.  16,  17, 
xxix.  6,  xxx.  27  sqq.,  xxxiii.  11-14):  chdru  (milel,  since  pashta  is 
an  ace.  postpos.),1  from  cJidrar,  they  are  burnt  up,  exusti.  With 
regard  to  *BBW,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  it  cannot 
be  traced  back  to  DPK  =  DB>J,  DBg>;  and  that  of  the  two  meanings, 
culpam  contrahere  and  culpam  sustinere,  it  has  the  latter  mean- 
ing here.  We  must  not  overlook  the  genuine  mark  of  Isaiah 
here  in  the  description  of  the  vanishing  away  of  men  down  to 

1  In  correct  texts  chdru  has  two  pashtas,  the  former  indicating  the  place 
of  the  tone. 
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a  small  remnant :  "WJ  ("^)  is  the  standing  word  used  to 
denote  this ;  "WTD  (used  with  regard  to  number  both  here  and  in 
ch.  xvi.  14;  and  with  regard  to  time  in  ch.  x.  25  and  xxix.  17) 
is  exclusively  Isaiah's  ;  and  B*foK  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
ch.  xxxiii.  8  (cf.  ch.  xiii.  12).  In  ver.  7  we  are  reminded  of 
Joel  i.  (on  the  short  sentences,  see  ch.  xxix.  20,  xvi.  8-10) ;  in 
vers.  8,  9  any  one  acquainted  with  Isaiah's  style  will  recal  to 
mind  not  only  ch.  v.  12,  14,  but  a  multitude  of  other  parallels. 
We  content  ourselves  with  pointing  to  r?y  (which  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  Isaiah,  and  is  taken  from  Isa.  xxii.  2  and  xxxii.  13 
in  Zeph.  ii.  15,  and  from  Isa.  xiii.  3  in  Zeph.  iii.  11) ;  and  for 
basshir  (with  joyous  song)  to  ch.  xxx.  32  (with  the  beating  of 
drums  and  playing  of  guitars),  together  with  ch.  xxviii.  7.  The 
picture  is  elegiac,  and  dwells  so  long  upon  the  wine  (cf.  ch. 
xvi.),  just  because  wine,  both  as  a  natural  production  and  in 
the  form  of  drink,  is  the  most  exhilarating  to  the  heart  of  all 
the  natural  gifts  of  God  (Ps.  civ.  15 ;  Judg.  ix.  13).  All  the 
sources  of  joy  and  gladness  are  destroyed ;  and  even  if  there  is 
much  still  left  of  that  which  ought  to  give  enjoyment,  the  taste 
of  the  men  themselves  turns  it  into  bitterness. 

The  world  with  its  pleasure  is  judged ;  the  world's  city  is 
also  judged,  in  which  both  the  world's  power  and  the  world's 
pleasure  were  concentrated.  Vers.  10-13.  "  The  city  oftohu  is 
broken  to  pieces ;  every  house  is  shut  up,  so  that  no  man  can  come 
in*  There  is  lamentation  for  wine  in  the  fields ;  all  rejoicing  has 
set ;  the  delight  of  the  earth  is  banished*  What  is  left  of  the  city 
is  wilderness,  and  the  gate  was  shattered  to  ruins.  For  so  will  it 
be  within  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  the  nations ;  as  at  the  olive- 
beating,  as  at  the  gleaning,  when  the  vintage  is  over"  The  city 
of  tohu  (kiryath  tohu)  :  this  cannot  be  taken  collectively,  as 
Rosenmuller,  Arndt,  and  Drechsler  suppose,  on  account  of  the 
annexation  of  kiryath  to  tohu,  which  is  turned  into  a  kind  of 
proper  name ;  nor  can  we  understand  it  as  referring  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  majority  of  commentators  have  done,  including 
even  Schegg  and  Stier  (according  to  ch.  xxxii.  13,  14),  after 
we  have  taken  "  the  earth"  (hadretz)  in  the  sense  of  kosmos 
(the  world).  It  is  rather  the  central  city  of  the  world  as 
estranged  from  God;  and  it  is  here  designated  according  to 
its  end,  which  end  will  be  tohu,  as  its  nature  was  tohu.  Its  true 
nature  was  the  breaking  up  of  the  harmony  of  all  divine  order ; 
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ami  so  its  end  will  be  the  breaking  up  of  its  own  standing,  and 
a  barling  back,  as  it  were,  into  the  chaos  of  its  primeval  begin- 
ning. With  a  very  similar  significance  Rome  is  called  turbida 
Roma  in  Persius  (i.  5).  The  whole  is  thoroughly  Isaiah's,  even 
to  the  finest  points :  tohu  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  xxix.  21 ;  and 
for  the  expression  N12D  (so  that  you  cannot  enter ;  namely,  on 
account  of  the  ruins  which  block  up  the  doorway)  compare  ch. 
xxiii.  1,  vii.  8,  xvii.  1,  also  v.  9,  vi.  11,  xxxii.  13.  The  cry  or 
lamentation  for  the  wine  out  in  the  fields  (ver.  11;  cf.  Job 
v.  10)  is  the  mourning  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
vineyards;  the  vine,  which  is  one  of  Isaiah's  most  favourite 
symbols,  represents  in  this  instance  also  all  the  natural  sources 
of  joy.  In  the  term  'drbdh  (rejoicing)  the  relation  between 
joy  and  light  is  presupposed ;  the  sun  of  joy  is  set  (compare 
Mic.  iii.  6).  What  remains  of  the  city  (TP3  is  partitive,  just  as 
S3,  in  ch.  x.  22)  is  shammdh  (desolation),  to  which  the  whole 
city  has  been  brought  (compare  ch.  v.  9,  xxxii.  14).  The 
strong  gates,  which  once  swarmed  with  men,  are  shattered  to 
ruins  (yuccath,  like  Mic.  i.  7,  for  yucath,  Ges.  §  67,  Anm.  8 ; 
njK^?  air.  Xey.,  a  predicating  noun  of  sequence,  as  in  ch.  jxxxvii. 
26,  "  into  desolated  heaps;"  compare  ch.  vi.  11,  etc.,  and  other 
passages).  In  the  whole  circuit  of  the  earth  (ch.  vi.  12,  vii.  22  ; 
hadretz  is  "  the  earth"  here  as  in  ch.  x.  23,  xix.  24),  and  in 
the  midst  of  what  was  once  a  crowd  of  nations  (compare  Mic. 
v.  6,  7),  there  is  only  a  small  remnant  of  men  left.  This  is 
the  leading  thought,  which  runs  through  the  book  of  Isaiah 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  figuratively  depicted  here  in 
a  miniature  of  ch,  xvii.  4-6.  The  state  of  things  produced 
by  the  catastrophe  is  compared  to  the  olive-beating,  which 
fetches  down  what  fruit  was  left  at  the  general  picking,  and 
to  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  after  the  vintage  has  been  fully 
gathered  in  (cdldh  is  used  here  as  in  ch.  x.  25,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  16, 
etc.,  viz.  "  to  be  over,"  whereas  in  ch.  xxxii.  10  it  means 
to  be  hopelessly  lost,  as  in  ch.  xv.  6).  There  are  no  more 
men  in  the  whole  of  the  wide  world  than  there  are  of  olives 
and  grapes  after  the  principal  gathering  has  taken  place. 
The  persons  saved  belong  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  to 
Israel  (John  iii.  5).  The  place  where  they  assemble  is  the 
land  of  promise. 

There  is  now  a  church  there  refined  by  the  judgment,  and 
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rejoicing  in  its  apostolic  calling  to  the  whole  world.  Vers.  14, 
15.  "  They  will  lift  up  their  voice,  and  exult;  for  the  majesty 
of  Jehovah  they  shout  from  the  sea :  therefore  praise  ye  Jehovah 
in  the  lands  of  the  sun,  in  the  islands  of  the  sea  the  name  of 
Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel"  The  ground  and  subject  of  the 
rejoicing  is  "  the  majesty  of  Jehovah,"  i.e.  the  fact  that  Je- 
hovah had  shown  Himself  so  majestic  in  judgment  and  mercy 
(ch.  xii.  5,  6),  and  was  now  so  manifest  in  His  glory  (ch.  ii. 
11,  17).  Therefore  rejoicing  was  heard  "from  the  sea"  (the 
Mediterranean),  by  which  the  abode  of  the  congregation  of 
Jehovah  was  washed.  Turning  in  that  direction,  it  had  the 
islands  and  coast  lands  of  the  European  West  in  front  (iyyi 
hayydm ;  the  only  other  passage  in  which  this  occurs  is  ch.  xi. 
11,  cf.  Ezek.  xxvi.  18),  and  at  its  back  the  lands  of  the 
Asiatic  East,  which  are  called  'urim,  the  lands  of  light,  i.e. 
of  the  sun-rising.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  'urim,  as  J. 
Schelling  and  Drechsler  agree ;  for  Doderlein's  comparison  of 

the  rare  Arabic  word  .A  septentrio  is  as  far  removed  from  the 

Hebrew  usage  as  that  of  the  Talmud  *tiK  NjniK,  vespera. 
Hitzig's  proposed  reading  D"K1  (according  to  the  LXX.) 
diminishes  the  substance  and  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  ap- 
peal, which  goes  forth  both  to  the  east  and  west,  and  summons 
to  the  praise  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  !?"?#, 
i.e.  because  of  His  manifested  glory.  His  "name"  (cf.  ch. 
xxx.  27)  is  His  nature  as  revealed  and  made  "nameable"  in 
judgment  and  mercy. 

This  appeal  is  not  made  in  vain.  Ver.  16a.  " From  the 
border  of  the  earth  we  hear  songs :  Praise  to  the  Righteous 
One!"  It  no  doubt  seems  natural  enough  to  understand  the 
term  tzaddlk  (righteous)  as  referring  to  Jehovah ;  but,  as 
Hitzig  )bserves,  Jehovah  is  never  called  "  the  Righteous  One" 
in  so  absolute  a  manner  as  this  (compare,  however,  Ps.  cxii.  4, 
where  it  occurs  in  connection  with  other  attributes,  and  Ex.  ix. 
27,  where  it  stands  in  an  antithetical  relation)  ;  and  in  addition 
to  this,  Jehovah  gives  "OV  (ch.  iv.  2,  xxviii.  5),  whilst  ^33,  and 
not  *3X,  is  ascribed  to  Him.  Hence  we  must  take  the  word  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  ch.  iii.  10  (cf.  Hab.  ii.  4).  The  reference 
is  to  the  church  of  righteous  men,  whose  faith  has  endured  the 
fire  of  the  judgment  of  wrath.     In  response  to  its  summons  to 
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the  praise  of  Jehovah,  they  answer  it  in  songs  from  the  border 
of  the  earth.  The  earth  is  here  thought  of  as  a  garment  spread 
out ;  cenaph  is  the  point  or  edge  of  the  garment,  the  extreme 
eastern  and  western  ends  (compare  ch.  xi.  12).  Thence  the 
church  of  the  future  catches  the  sound  of  this  grateful  song  as 
it  is  echoed  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  prophet  feels  himself,  "  in  spirit,"  to  be  a  member  of 
this  church;  but  all  at  once  he  becomes  aware  of  the  sufferings 
which  will  have  first  of  all  to  be  overcome,  and  which  he 
cannot  look  upon  without  sharing  the  suffering  himself.     Vers. 
16-20.  "  Then  I  said,  Ruin  to  me!  ruin  to  me!     Woe  to  me! 
Bobbers  rob,  and  robbing,  they  rob  as  robbers.      Horror,  and 
pit,  and  snare,  are  over  thee,  0  inhabitant  of  the  earth!     And  it 
cometh  to  pass,  whoever  fleeth  from  the  tidings  of  horror  falleth 
into  the  pit ;  and  whoever  escapeth  out  of  the  pit  is  caught  in 
the  snare :  for  the  trap-doors  on  high  are  opened,  and  the  firm 
foundations   of  the   earth   shake.      The  earth  rending,  is  rent 
asunder;  the  earth  bursting,  is  burst  in  pieces;  the  earth  shaking, 
totter eth.     The  earth  reeling,  reeleth  like  a  drunken  man,  and 
swingeth  like  a  hammock ;  and  its  burden  of  sin  presseth  upon  it ; 
and  it  falleth,  and  riseth  not  again"     The  expression  "  Then  I 
said"  (cf.  ch.  vi.  5)  stands  here  in  the  same  apocalyptic  con- 
nection as  in  Rev.  vii.  14,  for  example.    He  said  it  at  that  time 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy ;  so  that  when  he  committed  to  writing 
what  he  had  seen,  the  saying  was  a  thing  of  the  past.     The 
final  salvation  follows  a  final  judgment;  and  looking  back  upon 
the  latter,  he  bursts  out  into  the  exclamation  of  pain :  rdzi-ll, 
consumption,  passing  away,  to  me  (see  ch.  x.  16,  xvii.  4),  i.e.  I 
must  perish  (rdzi  is  a  word  of  the  same  form  as  kali,  shdni, 
'dni;  literally,  it  is  a  neuter  adjective  signifying  emaciatum  = 
macies;  Ewald,  §  749,  g).      He  sees  a  dreadful,  bloodthirsty 
people  preying  among  both  men  and  stores  (compare  ch.  xxi.  2, 
xxxiii.  1,  for  the  play  upon  the  word  with  TQ,  root  U,  cf. 
icevOeiv  tlvcl  ti,  tecte  agere,  i.e.  from  behind,  treacherously,  like 
assassins).     The  exclamation,  "  Horror,  and  pit,"  etc.  (which 
Jeremiah  applies  in  Jer.  xlviii.  43,  44,  to  the  destruction  of 
Moab  by  the  Chaldeans),  is  not  an  invocation,  but  simply  a 
deeply  agitated  utterance  of  what  is  inevitable.    In  the  pit  and 
snare  there  is  a  comparison  implied  of  men  to  game,  and  of  the 
enemy  to  sportsmen  (cf.  Jer.  xvi.  16,  Lam.  iv.  19  ;  yilldcer,  as 
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in  ch.  viii.  15,  xxviii.  13).  The  hv  in  T.?V  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  Judg.  xvi.  9  (cf.  Isa.  xvi.  9).  They  who  should  flee  as 
soon  as  the  horrible  news  arrived  (min,  as  in  ch.  xxxiii.  3)  would 
not  escape  destruction,  but  would  become  victims  to  one  form 
if  not  to  another  (the  same  thought  which  we  find  expressed 
twice  in  Amos  v.  19,  and  still  more  fully  in  ch.  ix.  1-4,  as  well 
as  in  a  more  dreadfully  exalted  tone).  Observe,  however,  in 
how  mysterious  a  background  those  human  instruments  of 
punishment  remain,  who  are  suggested  by  the  word  bogdim 
(robbers).  The  idea  that  the  judgment  is  a  direct  act  of 
Jehovah,  stands  in  the  foreground  and  governs  the  whole. 
For  this  reason  it  is  described  as  a  repetition  of  the  flood  (for 
the  opened  windows  or  trap-doors  of  the  firmament,  which  let 
the  great  bodies  of  water  above  them  come  down  from  on  high 
upon  the  earth,  point  back  to  Gen.  vii.  11  and  viii.  2,  cf.  Ps. 
lxxviii.  23) ;  and  this  indirectly  implies  its  universality.  It  is 
also  described  as  an  earthquake.  u  The  foundations  of  the 
earth"  are  the  internal  supports  upon  which  the  visible  crust 
of  the  earth  rests.  The  way  in  which  the  earth  in  its  quaking 
first  breaks,  then  bursts,  and  then  falls,  is  painted  for  the  ear 
by  the  three  reflective  forms  in  ver.  19,  together  with  their 
gerundives,  which  keep  each  stage  in  the  process  of  the  cata- 
strophe vividly  before  the  mind.  HJp  is  apparently  an  error  of 
the  pen  for  5p,  if  it  is  not  indeed  a  n,  actionis  instead  of  the 
inf.  absol.  as  in  Hab.  iii.  9.  The  accentuation,  however,  re- 
gards the  ah  as  a  toneless  addition,  and  the  form  therefore  as 
a  gerundive  (like  kob  in  Num.  xxiii.  25).  The  reflective  form 
yyinn  is  not  the  Mthpalel  of  Jfli,  vociferari,  but  the  hithpoel  of 
VT\  (rVj),  fr anger e.  The  threefold  play  upon  the  words  would 
be  tame,  if  the  words  themselves  formed  an  anti-climax ;  but  it 
is  really  a  climax  ascendens.  The  earth  first  of  all  receives 
rents ;  then  gaping  wide,  it  bursts  asunder ;  and  finally  sways 
to  and  fro  once  more,  and  falls.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  it 
to  keep  upright.  Its  wickedness  presses  it  down  like  a  burden 
(ch.  i.  4 ;  Ps.  xxxviii.  5),  so  that  it  now  reels  for  the  last  time 
like  a  drunken  man  (ch.  xxviii.  7,  xxix.  9),  or  a  hammock  (ch. 
i.  8),  until  it  falls  never  to  rise  again. 

But  if  the  old  earth  passes  away  in  this  manner  out  of  the 
system  of  the  universe,  the  punishment  of  God  must  fall  at  the 
same  time  both  upon  the  princes  of  heaven  and  upon  the  princes 
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of  earth  (the  prophet  does  not  arrange  what  belongs  to  the  end 
of  all  things  in  a  "  chronotactic"  manner).    They  are  the  secrets 
of  two  worlds,  that  are  here  unveiled  to  the  apocalyptic  seer  of 
the  Old  Testament.     Vers..21-23.  "And  it  cometh  to  pass  in 
that  day,  Jehovah   will  visit  the  army  of  the  high  place  in  the 
high  place,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  on  the  earth.     And  they  are 
imprisoned,  as  one  imprisons  captives  in  the  pit,  and  shut  up  in 
prison ;  and  in  the  course  of  many  days  they  are  visited.      And 
the  moon  blushes,  and  the  sun  turns  pale :  for  Jehovah  of  hosts 
reigns  royally  upon  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before 
//is  elders  is  glory."     With  this  doubly  expressed  antithesis  of 
mdrom  and  'addmdh  (cf.  xxiii.  lib)  before  us,  brought  out  as  it 
is  as  sharply  as  possible,  we  cannot  understand  "  the  army  of 
the  high  place"  as  referring  to  certain  earthly  powers  (as  the 
Targum,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Havernick  do).     Moreover,  the 
expression  itself  is  also  opposed  to  such  an  interpretation ;  for, 
as  ver.  18  clearly  shows,  in  which  mimmdrom  is  equivalent  to 
misshdmaim  (cf.  ch.  xxxiii.  5,  xxxvii.  23,  xl.  26),  DhD  N2¥  is 
synonymous  with  BW?  *y*\  and  this  invariably  signifies  either 
the  starry  host    (ch.  xl.   26)    or  the  angelic   host  (1    Kings 
xxii.  19  ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  2),  and  occasionally  the  two  combined, 
without  any  distinction  (Neh.  ix.  6).     As  the  moon  and  sun 
are  mentioned,  it  might  be  supposed  that  by  the  "  host  on 
high"  we  are  to  understand  the  angelic  host,  as  Abravanel, 
Umbreit,  and  others  really  do:  "the  stars,  that  have  been  made 
into  idols,  the  shining  kings  of  the  sky,  fall  from  their  altars, 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  from  their  thrones."     But  the  very 
antithesis  in  the  word  u  kings"  (malche)  leads  us  to  conjecture 
that  "the  host  on  high"  refers  to  personal  powers;  and  the 
view  referred  to  founders  on  the  more  minute  description  of 
the  visitation  (pdkad  *al,  as  in  ch.  xxvii.  1,  3,  cf.  xxvi.  21), 
"  they  are  imprisoned,"  etc. ;  for  this  must  also  be  referred 
to  the  heavenly  host.     The  objection  might  indeed  be  urged, 
that  the  imprisonment  only  relates  to  the  kings,  and  that  the 
visitation  of  the  heavenly  host  finds  its  full  expression  in  the 
shaming  of  the  moon  and  sun  (ver.  23) ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
moon  and  sun  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  revelation  of 
the  glory  of  Jehovah,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  judgment  in- 
flicted upon  them.     Hence  the  commentators  are  now  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  "  the  host  on  high"  signifies  here  the  angelic 
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army.  But  it  is  self-evident,  that  a  visitation  of  the  angelic 
army  cannot  be  merely  a  relative  and  partial  one.  And  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  understand  the  passage  as  meaning  the  wicked 
angels,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  good.  Both  the  context  and 
the  parallelism  show  that  the  reference  must  be  to  a  penal 
visitation  in  the  spiritual  world,  winch  stands  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  history  of  man,  and  in  fact  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  nations.  Consequently  the  host  on  high  will  refer 
to  the  angels  of  the  nations  and  kingdoms  ;  and  the  prophecy 
here  presupposes  what  is  affirmed  in  Deut.  xxxii.  8  (LXX.), 
and  sustained  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  when  it  speaks  of  a  sar  of 
Persia,  Javan,  and  even  the  people  of  Israel.  In  accordance 
with  this  exposition,  there  is  a  rabbinical  saying,  to  the  effect 
that  "  God  never  destroys  a  nation  without  having  first  of  all 
destroyed  its  prince,"  i.e.  the  angel  who,  by  whatever  means  he 
first  obtained  possession  of  the  nation,  whether  by  the  will  of 
God  or  against  His  will,  has  exerted  an  ungodly  influence  upon 
it.  Just  as,  according  to  the  scriptural  view,  both  good  and  evil 
angels  attach  themselves  to  particular  men,  and  an  elevated 
state  of  mind  may  sometimes  afford  a  glimpse  of  this  encircling 
company  and  this  conflict  of  spirits  ;  so  do  angels  contend  for 
the  rule  over  natrons  and  kingdoms,  either  to  guide  them  in 
the  way  of  God  or  to  lead  them  astray  from  God  ;  and  there- 
fore the  judgment  upon  the  nations  which  the  prophet  here 
foretells  will  be  a  judgment  upon  angels  also.  The  kingdom 
of  spirits  has  its  own  history  running  parallel  to  the  destinies 
of  men.  What  is  recorded  in  Gen.  vi.  was  a  seduction  of  men 
by  angels,  and  one  of  later  occurrence  than  the  temptation  by 
Satan  in  paradise ;  and  the  seduction  of  nations  and  kingdoms 
by  the  host  of  heaven,  which  is  here  presupposed  by  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  is  later  than  either.  Ver.  22a  announces  the 
preliminary  punishment  of  both  angelic  and  human  princes: 
'asepJidh  stands  in  the  place  of  a  gerundive,  like  talteldh  in 
ch.  xxii.  17.  The  connection  of  the  words  'asepJidh  'assir  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  talteldh  gdber  in  ch.  xxii.  17  :  in- 
carceration after  the  manner  of  incarcerating  prisoners ;  'dsaph, 
to  gather  together  (ch.  x.  14,  xxxiii.  4),  signifies  here  to  incar- 
cerate, just  as  in  Gen.  xlii.  17.  Both  verbs  are  construed  with 
'al9  because  the  thrusting  is  frcm  above  downwards  into  the 
pit  and  prison  ^al  embraces  both  upon  or  over  anything,  and 
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into  it,  e.g.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4,  Job  vi.  16 ;  see  Hitzig  on  Nah. 
iii.  12).     We  may  see  from  2  Pet.  ii.  4  and  Jude  6  how  this 
is  to  be  understood.     The  reference  is  to  the  abyss  of  Hades 
where  they  are  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness  unto  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day.     According  to  this  parallel,  yippdkedu 
(shall  be  visited)  ought  apparently  to  be  understood  as  denot- 
ing a  visitation  in  wrath  (like  ch.  xxix.  6,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  8  ; 
compare  pdkad  followed  by  an  accusative  in  ch.  xxvi.  21,  also 
xxvi.  14,  and  Ps.  lix.  6 ;  niphkad,  in  fact,  is  never  used  to 
signify  visitation  in  mercy),  and  therefore  as  referring  to  the 
infliction  of  the  final  punishment.     Hitzig,  however,  under- 
stands it  as  relating  to  a  visitation  of  mercy ;  and  in  this  he 
is  supported  by   Ewald,  Knobel,  and   Luzzatto.      Gesenius, 
Umbreit,  and  others,  take  it  to  indicate  a  citation  or  summons, 
though  without  any  ground  either  in  usage  of  speech  or  actual 
custom.     A  comparison  of  ch.  xxiii.  17  in  its  relation  to  ch. 
xxiii.  151  favours  the  second  explanation,  as  being  relatively  the 
most  correct;  but  the  expression  is  intentionally  left  ambiguous. 
So  far  as  the  thing  itself  is  concerned,  we  have  a  parallel  in 
Rev.  xx.  1-3  and  7-9  :  they  are  visited  by  being  set  free-  again, 
and  commencing  their  old  practice  once  more ;  but  only  (as 
ver.  23  affirms)  to  lose  again  directly,  before  the  glorious  and 
triumphant  might  of  Jehovah,  the  power  they  have  temporarily 
reacquired.     What  the  apocalyptist  of  the  New  Testament 
describes  in  detail  in  Rev.  xx.  4,  xx.  11  sqq.,  and  xxi.,  the 
apocalyptist  of  the  Old  Testament  sees  here  condensed  into 
one  fact,  viz.  the  enthroning  of  Jehovah  and  His  people  in 
a  new  Jerusalem,  at  which  the  silvery  white  moon  (lebdndh) 
turns  red,  and  the  glowing  sun  {chammdh)  turns  pale  ;  the  two 
great  lights  of  heaven  becoming  (according  to  a  Jewish  ex- 
pression) "like  a  lamp  at  noonday"  in  the  presence  of  such 
glory.     Of  the  many  parallels  to  ver.  23  which  we  meet  with 
in  Isaiah,  the  most  worthy  of  note  are  ch.  xi.  10  to  the  con- 
cluding clause,   "  and  before  His  elders  is  glory"   (also  ch. 
iv.  5),  and  ch.  i.  26  (cf.  iii.  14),  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
the  word  zekenim  (elders).     Other  parallels  are  ch.  xxx.  26,  for 
chammdh  and  lebdndh;  ch.  i.  29,  for  chdpher  and  bosh;  ch. 
xxxiii.  22,  for  mdlak;  ch.  x.  12,  for  "Mount  Zion  and  Jeru- 
salem."    We  have  already  spoken  at  ch.  i.  16  of  the  word  neged 
1  Cf.  Targ.,  Saad.,  "  they  will  come  into  remembrance  again." 
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(Arab,  ne'gd,  from  ndgad,  j^J ,  to  be  exalted ;  vid.  opp.  .U>  to 

be  pressed  down,  to  sink),  as  applied  to  that  which  stands  out 
prominently  and  clearly  before  one's  eyes.  According  to 
Hofmann  (Schriftbeweis,  i.  320-1),  the  elders  here,  like  the 
twenty-four  presbuteroi  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  the  sacred 
spirits,  forming  the  council  of  God,  to  which  He  makes  known 
His  will  concerning  the  world,  before  it  is  executed  by  His 
attendant  spirits  the  angels.  But  as  we  find  counsellors 
promised  to  the  Israel  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  ch.  i.  26,  in 
contrast  with  the  bad  zehenim  (elders)  which  it  then  possessed 
(ch.  iii.  14),  such  as  it  had  at  the  glorious  commencement  of 
its  history ;  and  as  the  passage  before  us  says  essentially  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  zekenim  as  we  find  in  ch.  iv.  5  with 
regard  to  the  festal  meetings  of  Israel  (vid.  ch.  xxx.  20  and 
xxxii.  1)  ;  and  still  further,  as  Rev.  xx.  4  (cf.  Matt.  xix.  28)  is 
a  more  appropriate  parallel  to  the  passage  before  us  than  Rev. 
iv.  4,  we  may  assume  with  certainty,  at  least  with  regard  to 
this  passage,  and  without  needing  to  come  to  any  decision  con- 
cerning Rev.  iv.  4,  that  the  zekenim  here  are  not  angels,  but 
human  elders  after  God's  own  heart.  These  elders,  being 
admitted  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and  reigning 
together  with  Him,  have  nothing  but  glory  in  front  of  them, 
and  they  themselves  reflect  that  glory. 

THE  FOURFOLD  1MELODIOUS  ECHO. — CHAP.  XXV.  XXVI. 

A .  First  echo  :  Salvation  of  the  nations  after  the  fall  of  the 
imperial  city. — Chap.  xxv.  1-8. 

There  is  not  merely  reflected  glory,  but  reflected  sound  as 
well.  The  melodious  echoes  commence  with  ch.  xxv.  1  sqq. 
The  prophet,  transported  to  the  end  of  the  days,  commemorates 
what  he  has  seen  in  psalms  and  songs.  These  psalms  and 
songs  not  only  repeat  what  has  already  been  predicted ;  but, 
sinking  into  it,  and  drawing  out  of  it,  they  partly  expand  it 
themselves,  and  partly  prepare  the  way  for  its  further  extension. 

The  first  echo  is  ch.  xxv.  1-8,  or  more  precisely  ch.  xxv.  1-5. 
The  prophet,  whom  we  already  know  as  a  psalmist  from  ch.  xii., 
now  acts  as  choral  leader  of  the  church  of  the  future,  and 
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praises  Jehovah  for  having  destroyed  the  mighty  imperial  city, 
and  proved  Himself  a  defence  and  shield  against  its  tyranny 
towards  His  oppressed  church.  Vers.  1-5.  "Jehovah,  Thou  art 
my  God;  I  will  exalt  Thee,  I  will  praise  Thy  name,  that  Thou  hast 
wrought  wonders,  counsels  from  afar,  sincerity,  truth.  For  Thou 
hast  turned  it  from  a  city  into  a  heap  of  stones,  the  steep  castle  into  a 
ruin;  the  palace  of  the  barbarians  from  being  a  city,  to  be  rebuilt  no 
more  for  ever.  Therefore  a  wild  people  will  honour  Thee,  cities  of 
violent  nations  fear  Thee.  For  Thouprovedst  Thyself  a  stronghold 
to  the  lowly,  a  stronghold  to  the  poor  in  his  distress,  as  a  shelter 
from  the  storm  of  rain,  as  a  shadow  from  the  burning  of  the  sun  ; 
for  the  blast  of  violent  ones  was  like  a  storm  of  rain  against  a  wall. 
Like  the  burning  of  the  sun  in  a  parched  land,  Thou  subduest  the 
noise  of  the  barbarians;  [like)  the  burning  of  the  sun  through  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud,  the  triumphal  song  of  violent  ones  was  brought 
low."  The  introductory  clause  is  to  be  understood  as  in  Ps. 
cxviii.  28  :  Jehovah  (voc),  my  God  art  Thou.  "  Thou  hast 
wrought  wonders :"  this  is  taken  from  Ex.  xv.  11  (as  in  Ps. 
lxxvii.  15,  lxxviii.  12 ;  like  ch.  xii.  2,  from  Ex.  xv.  2).  The 
wonders  which  are  now  actually  wrought  are  "  counsels  from 
afar"  (merdchok),  counsels  already  adopted  afar  off,  i.e.  long 
before,  thoughts  of  God  belonging  to  the  olden  time ;  the  same 
ideal  view  as  in  ch.  xxii.  11,  xxxvii.  26  (a  parallel  which  coincides 
with  our  passage  on  every  side),  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  second  part.  It  is  the  manifold  "  counsel"  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  (ch.  v.  19,  xiv.  24-27,  xix.  12,  17,  xxiii.  8, 
xxviii.  29)  which  displays  its  wonders  in  the  events  of  time. 
To  the  verb  TV'tV  we  have  also  a  second  and  third  object,  viz. 
)OX  RADK.  It  is  a  common  custom  with  Isaiah  to  place  deriva- 
tives of  the  same  word  side  by  side,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  greatest  possible  emphasis  to  the  idea  (ch.  iii.  1,  xvi.  6). 
n^DX  indicates  a  quality,  PJK  an  actual  fact.  What  He  has 
executed  is  the  realization  of  His  faithfulness,  and  the  reality 
of  His  promises.  The  imperial  city  is  destroyed.  Jehovah, 
as  the  first  clause  which  is  defined  by  tzakeph  affirms,  has 
removed  it  away  from  the  nature  of  a  city  into  the  condition 
of  a  heap  of  stones.  The  sentence  has  its  object  writhin  itself, 
and  merely  gives  prominence  to  the  change  that  has  been 
effected;  the  Lamed  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  ch.  xxiii.  13 
(cf.  xxxvii.  26)  ;  the  min,  as  in  ch.  vii.  8,  xvii.  1,  xxiii.  1,  xxiv.  10. 
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Mappeldh,  with  hametz  or  tzere  before  the  tone,  is  a  word  that 
can  only  be  accredited  from  the  book  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xvii.  1, 
xxiii.  13).  TJf,  HJlpj  and  p">£K  are  common  parallel  words  in 
Isaiah  (ch.  i.  26,  xxii.  2,  xxxii.  13,  14)  ;  and  zdrim,  as  in  ch. 
i.  7  and  xxix.  5,  is  the  most  general  epithet  for  the  enemies 
of  the  people  of  God.  The  fall  of  the  imperial  kingdom  is 
followed  by  the  conversion  of  the  heathen ;  the  songs  proceed 
from  the  mouths  of  the  remotest  nations.  Ver.  3  runs  parallel 
with  Rev.  xv.  3,  4.  Nations  hitherto  rude  and  passionate  now 
submit  to  Jehovah  with  decorous  reverence,  and  those  that 
were  previously  oppressive  (aritzim,  as  in  ch.  xiii.  11,  in  form 
like  pdrltzim,  shdlishim)  with  humble  fear.  The  cause  of  this 
conversion  of  the  heathen  is  the  one  thus  briefly  indicated  in  the 
Apocalypse,  "  for  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest"  (Rev.  xv. 
4).  71  and  jtatf  (cf.  ch.  xiv.  30,  xxix.  19)  are  names  well  known 
from  the  Psalms,  as  applying  to  the  church  when  oppressed. 
To  this  church,  in  the  distress  which  she  had  endured  Q1?  ""^2, 
as  in  ch.  xxvi.  16,  lxiii.  9,  cf.  xxxiii.  2),  Jehovah  had  proved 
Himself  a  strong  castle  (jna'dz;  on  the  expression,  compare  ch. 
xxx.  3),  a  shelter  from  storm  and  a  shade  from  heat  (for  the 
figures,  compare  ch.  iv.  6,  xxxii.  2,  xvi.  3),  so  that  the  blast  of 
the  tyrants  (compare  ruach  in  ch.  xxx.  28,  xxxiii.  11,  Ps.  lxxvi. 
13)  was  like  a  wall-storm,  i.e.  a  storm  striking  against  a  wall 
(compare  ch.  ix.  3,  a  shoulder- stick,  i.e.  sl  stick  which  strikes 
the  shoulder),  sounding  against  it  and  bursting  upon  it  without 
being  able  to  wash  it  away  (ch.  xxviii.  17 ;  Ps.  lxii.  4),  because 
it  was  the  wall  of  a  strong  castle,  and  this  strong  castle  was 
Jehovah  Himself.  As  Jehovah  can  suddenly  subdue  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  dryness  (tzdyon,  abstract  for  concrete,  as  in  ch. 
xxxii.  2,  equivalent  to  dry  land,  ch.  xli.  18),  and  it  must  give 
way  when  He  brings  up  a  shady  thicket  (Jer.  iv.  29),  namely 
of  clouds  (Ex.  xix.  9 ;  Ps.  xviii.  12),  so  did  He  suddenly  sub- 
due the  thundering  (s/ia'orc,  as  in  ch.  xvii.  12)  of  the  hordes 
that  stormed  against  His  people;  and  the  song  of  triumph 
(zdmlr,  only  met  with  again  in  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  12)  of  the 
tyrants,  which  passed  over  the  world  like  a  scorching  heat,  was 
soon  "brought  low"  (dndh,  in  its  neuter  radical  signification 
"  to  bend,"  related  to  V33,  as  in  ch.  xxxi.  4). 

Thus  the  first  hymnic  echo  dies  away;  and  the  eschatological 
prophecy,  coming  back  to  ch.  xxiv.  23,  but  with  deeper  prayer- 
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like  penetration,  proceeds  thus  in  ver.  6:  "  And  Jehovah  of 
hosts  prepares  for  all  nations  upon  this  mountain  a  feast  of  fat 
things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees,  of  fat  things  rich  in  marrow, 
of  wines  on  the  lees  thoroughly  strained?  "  This  mountain "  is 
Zion,  the  seat  of  God's  presence,  and  the  place  of  His  church's 
worship.  The  feast  is  therefore  a  spiritual  one.  The  figure 
is  taken,  as  in  Ps.  xxii.  27  sqq.,  from  the  sacrificial  meals  con- 
nected with  the  sheldmim  (the  peace-offerings).  Shemdrim 
m'zukkdkim  are  wines  which  have  been  left  to  stand  upon 
their  lees  after  the  first  fermentation  is  over,  which  have  thus 
thoroughly  fermented,  and  have  been  kept  a  long  time  (from 
shdmar,  to  keep,  spec,  to  allow  to  ferment),  and  which  are  then 
filtered  before  drinking  (Gr.  6lvo<$  aa/ctcta,?,  i.e.  $iv\.io~fjLevo<;  or 
SirjOifcbs,  from  SiwOeiv,  percolare),  hence  wine  both  strong  and 
clear.  Memuchdyim  might  mean  emedullata  ("  with  the  mar- 
row taken  out ;"  compare,  perhaps,  Prov.  xxxi.  3),  but  this 
could  only  apply  to  the  bones,  not  to  the  fat  meat  itself ;  the 
meaning  is  therefore  "  mixed  with  marrow,"  made  marrowy, 
medullosce.  The  thing  symbolized  in  this  way  is  the  full  en- 
joyment of  blessedness  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God.  The 
heathen  are  not  only  humbled  so  that  they  submit  to  Jehovah, 
but  they  also  take  part  in  the  blessedness  of  His  church,  and 
are  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  good  things  of  His  house,  and 
made  to  drink  of  pleasure  as  from  a  river  (Ps.  xxxvi.  9).  The 
ring  of  the  verse  is  inimitably  pictorial.  It  is  like  joyful  music 
to  the  heavenly  feast.  The  more  flexible  form  B^mDD  (from 
the  original,  ^PP  —  nH?P)  ls  intentionally  chosen  in  the  place 
of  B^PP*  It  is  as  if  we  heard  stringed  instruments  played 
with  the  most  rapid  movement  of  the  bow. 

Although  the  feast  is  on  earth,  it  is  on  an  earth  which  has 
been  transformed  into  heaven;  for  the  party-wall  between  God 
and  the  world  has  fallen  down  :  death  is  no  more,  and  all  tears 
are  for  ever  wiped  away.  Vers.  7,  8.  " And  He  casts  away  upon 
thh  mountain  the  veil  that  veiled  over  all  peoples,  and  the  covering 
that  covered  over  all  nations.  He  puts  away  death  for  ever;  and 
the  Lord  Jehovah  wipes  the  tear  from  every  face ;  and  He  removes 
the  shame  of  His  people  from  the  whole  earth :  for  Jehovah  hath 
spoken  it."  What  Jehovah  bestows  is  followed  by  what  He 
puts  away.  The  "veil"  and  "covering"  (massecdh,  from 
ndsac  =  mdsdc,  ch.  xxif.  8,  from  sdcac,  to  weave,  twist,  and 
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twist  over  =  to  cover)  are  not  symbols  of  mourning  and  afflic- 
tion, but  of  spiritual  blindness,  like  the  "  veil "  upon  the  heart 
of  Israel  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  iii.  15.  The  pene  hallot  (cf.  Job 
xli.  5)  is  the  upper  side  of  the  veil,  the  side  turned  towards 
you,  by  which  Jehovah  takes  hold  of  the  veil  to  lift  it  up. 
The  second  hallot  stands  for  tt?n  (Ges.  §  71,  Anm.  1),  and  is 
written  in  this  form,  according  to  Isaiah's  peculiar  style  (vid. 
ch.  iv.  6,  vii.  11,  viii.  6,  xxii.  13),  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
sound,  like  the  obscurer  niphal  forms  in  ch.  xxiv.  3.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  nouns  is  this  :  in  lot  the  leading  idea 
is  that  of  the  completeness  of  the  covering,  and  in  massecdh 
that  of  its  thickness.  The  removing  of  the  veil,  as  well  as  of 
death,  is  called  y?3,  which  we  find  applied  to  God  in  other 
passages,  viz.  ch.  xix.  3,  Ps.  xxi.  10,  lv.  10.  Swallowing  up 
is  used  elsewhere  as  equivalent  to  making  a  thing  disappear,  by 
taking  it  into  one's  self ;  but  here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
the  notion  of  receiving  into  one's  self  is  dropped,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  idea  of  taking  away,  unless,  indeed,  abolish- 
ing of  death  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  taking  it  back  into 
what  hell  shows  to  be  the  eternal  principle  of  wrath  out  of 
which  God  called  it  forth.  God  will  abolish  death,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  trace  left  of  its  former  sway.  Paul  gives 
a  free  rendering  of  this  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  54,  Kareivodr)  6 
Odvaro?  ek  vltcos  (after  the  Aramaean  nHzach,  vine  ere).  The 
Syriac  combines  both  ideas,  that  of  the  Targum  and  that  of 
Paul :  absorpta  est  mors  per  victoriam  in  sem-piternum.  But  the 
abolition  of  death  is  not  in  itself  the  perfection  of  blessedness. 
There  are  sufferings  wThich  force  out  a  sigh,  even  after  death 
has  come  as  a  deliverance.  But  all  these  sufferings,  whose 
ultimate  ground  is  sin,  Jehovah  sweeps  away.  There  is  some- 
thing very  significant  in  the  use  of  the  expression  ^V^  (a 
tear),  which  the  Apocalypse  renders  irav  Sa/cpvov  (Rev.  xxi.  4). 
Wherever  there  is  a  tear  on  any  face  whatever,  Jehovah  wipes 
it  away;  and  if  Jehovah  wipes  away,  this  must  be  done  most 
thoroughly :  He  removes  the  cause  with  the  outward  symptom, 
the  sin  as  well  as  the  tear.  It  is  self-evident  that  this  applies 
to  the  church  triumphant.  The  world  has  been  judged,  and 
what  was  salvable  has  been  saved.  There  is  therefore  no  more 
shame  for  the  people  of  God.  Over  the  whole  earth  there  is 
no  further  place  to  be  found  for  this ;  Jehovah  has  taken  it 
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away.  The  earth  is  therefore  a  holy  dwelling-place  for  blessed 
men.  The  new  Jerusalem  is  Jehovah's  throne,  but  the  whole 
earth  is  Jehovah's  glorious  kingdom.  The  prophet  is  here 
looking  from  just  the  same  point  of  view  as  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
xv.  2$,  and  John  in  the  last  page  of  the  Apocalypse. 

B.  Second  echo:   The  humiliation  of  Moab. — Chap.  xxv.  9-12. 

After  this  prophetic  section,  which  follows  the  first  melo- 
dious echo  like  an  interpolated  recitative,  the  song  of  praise 
begins  again ;  but  it  is  soon  deflected  into  the  tone  of  pro- 
phecy. The  shame  of  the  people  of  God,  mentioned  in  ver.  8, 
recals  to  mind  the  special  enemies  of  the  church  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  who  could  not  tyrannize  over  it  indeed, 
like  the  empire  of  the  world,  but  who  nevertheless  scoffed  at 
it  and  persecuted  it.  The  representative  and  emblem  of  these 
foes  are  the  proud  and  boasting  Moab  (ch.  xvi.  6 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  29).  All  such  attempts  as  that  of  Knobel  to  turn  this 
into  history  are  but  so  much  lost  trouble.  Moab  is  a  mystic 
name.  It  is  the  prediction  of  the  humiliation  of  Moab  in  this 
spiritual  sense,  for  which  the  second  echo  opens  the  way  by 
celebrating  Jehovah's  appearing.  Jehovah  is  now  in  His 
manifested  presence  the  conqueror  of  death,  the  drier  of  tears, 
the  saviour  of  the  honour  of  His  oppressed  church.  Ver.  9. 
"  And  they  say  in  that  day,  Behold  our  God,  for  whom  we 
waited  to  help  us:  this  is  Jehovah,  for  whom  we  waited;  let  us  be 
glad  and  rejoice  in  His  salvation?  The  undefined  but  self- 
evident  subject  to  vdmar  (" they  say")  is  the  church  of  the 
last  days.  "Behold:"  hinneh  and  zeh  belong  to  one  another, 
as  in  ch.  xxi.  9.  The  waiting  may  be  understood  as  implying 
a  retrospective  glance  at  all  the  remote  past,  even  as  far  back 
as  Jacob's  saying,  "  I  wait  for  Thy  salvation,  O  Jehovah " 
(Gen.  xlix.  18).  The  appeal,  "Let  us  be  glad,"  etc.,  has 
passed  over  into  the  grand  hodu  of  Ps.  cxviii.  24. 

In  the  land  of  promise  there  is  rejoicing,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan  there  is  fear  of  ruin.  Two  contrasted  pic- 
tures are  placed  here  side  by  side.  The  Jordan  is  the  same  as 
the  "  great  gulf  "  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man.  Upon  Zion 
Jehovah  descends  in  mercy,  but  upon  the  highlands  of  Moab 
in  His  wrath.  Vers.  10-12.  "For  the  hand  of  Jehovah  will 
sink  down  upon  this  mountain,  and  Moab  is  trodden  down  there 
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where  it  is,  as  straw  is  trodden  down  in  the  water  of  the  dung-pit. 
And  he  spreadeth  out  his  hands  in  the  pool  therein,  as  the  swimmer 
spreadeth  them  out  to  swim  ;  but  Jehovah  forceth  down  the  pride 
of  Moab  in  spite  of  the  artifices  of  his  hands.  Yea,  thy  steep, 
towering  walls  He  boxes  down,  forces  under,  and  casts  earthwards 
into  dust."  Jehovah  brings  down  His  hand  upon  Zion  (nuach, 
as  in  ch.  vii.  2,  xi.  1),  not  only  to  shelter,  but  also  to  avenge. 
Israel,  that  has  been  despised,  He  now  makes  glorious,  and  for 
contemptuous  Moab  He  prepares  a  shameful  end.  In  the  place 
where  it  now  is  (Wjnn,  as  in  2  Sam.  vii.  10,  Hab.  iii.  16,  "in 
its  own  place,"  its  own  land)  it  is  threshed  down,  stamped  or 
trodden  down,  as  straw  is  trodden  down  into  a  dung-pit  to  turn 
it  into  manure :  hiddush,  the  inf.  constr.,  with  the  vowel  sound 
u,  possibly  to  distinguish  it  from  the  inf.  absol.  hiddosh  (Ewald, 
§  240,  b).  Instead  of  i&2l  (as  in  ch.  xliii.  2),  the  chethib  has 
SD3  (cf.  Job  ix.  30) ;  and  this  is  probably  the  more  correct 
reading,  since  madmendh,  by  itself,  means  the  dunghill,  and 
not  the  tank  of  dung  water.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Vmo  is  intended  as  a  play  upon  the  name  Moab,  just 
as  the  word  madmendh  may  possibly  have  been  chosen  with  a 
play  upon  the  Moabitish  Madmen  (Jer.  xlviii.  2).  In  ver.  11 
Jehovah  would  be  the  subject,  if  VMrbo  (in  the  midst  of  it) 
referred  back  to  Moab ;  but  although  the  figure  of  Jehovah 
pressing  down  the  pride  of  Moab,  by  spreading  out  His  hands 
within  it  like  a  swimmer,  might  produce  the  impression  of 
boldness  and  dignity  in  a  different  connection,  yet  here,  where 
Moab  has  just  been  described  as  forced  down  into  the  manure- 
pit,  the  comparison  of  Jehovah  to  a  swimmer  would  be  a  very 
offensive  one.  The  swimmer  is  Moab  itself,  as  Gesenius,  Hitzig, 
Knobel,  and  in  fact  the  majority  of  commentators  suppose. 
"  In  the  midst  of  it :"  Ukirbo  points  back  in  a  neuter  sense  to 
the  place  into  which  Moab  had  been  violently  plunged,  and 
which  was  so  little  adapted  for  swimming.  A  man  cannot 
swim  in  a  manure  pond  ;  but  Moab  attempts  it,  though  without 
success,  for  Jehovah  presses  down  the  pride  of  Moab  in  spite 
of  its  artifices  (EV,  as  in  Neh.  v.  18  ;  ^^1^,  written  with  dagesh 
according  to  the  majority  of  MSS.,  from  n3"»K,  like  the  Arabic 
urbe,  irbe,  cleverness,  wit,  sharpness),  i.e.  the  skilful  and  cunning 
movement  of  its  hands.  Saad.  gives  it  correctly,  as  muchdtale, 
wiles  and  stratagems ;  Hitzig  also  renders  it  "  machinations," 
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1.4.  twistings  and  turnings,  which  Moab  makes  with  its  arms, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  itself  up  in  the  water.  What  ver. 
11  affirms  in  figure,  ver.  12  illustrates  without  any  figure.  If 
the  reading  were  1W&  nioin  3§fe>D,  the  reference  would  be  to 
Kir-Moab  (eh.  xv.  1,  xvi.  7).  But  as  the  text  stands,  we  are 
evidently  to  understand  by  it  the  strong  and  lofty  walls  of  the 
cities  of  Moab  in  general. 

C.   Third  echo  :  Israel  brought  back,  or  raised  from  the  dead. — 

Chap.  xxvi. 

Thus  the  second  hymnic  echo  has  its  confirmation  in  a 
prophecy  against  Moab,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  third  hymnic 
echo  now  arises.  Whilst  on  the  other  side,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
the  people  are  trodden  down,  and  its  lofty  castles  demolished, 
the  people  in  the  land  of  Judah  can  boast  of  an  impregnable 
city.  Ver.  1.  "  In  that  day  will  this  song  be  sung  in  the  land  of 
Judah  :  A  city  of  defence  is  ours ;  salvation  He  sets  for  walls 
and  bulwark"  According  to  the  punctuation,  this  ought  to  be 
rendered,  "  A  city  is  a  shelter  for  us  ;"  but  T'y  Tp  seem  rather 
to  be  connected,  according  to  Prov.  xvii.  19,  "a  city  of  strong, 
i.e.  of  impregnable  offence  and  defence."  The  subject  of  rPPJ 
is  Jehovah.  The  future  indicates  what  He  is  constantly  doing, 
and  ever  doing  afresh  ;  for  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  Jeru- 
salem (chelj  as  in  Lam.  ii.  8,  the  small  outside  wall  which 
encloses  all  the  fortifications)  are  not  dead  stone,  but  yeshudh, 
ever  living  and  never  exhausted  salvation  (ch.  Ix.  18).  In  just 
the  same  sense  Jehovah  is  called  elsewhere  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  even  a  wall  of  fire  in  Zech.  ii.  9, — parallels  which 
show  that  yeshudh  is  intended  to  be  taken  as  the  accusative  of 
the  object,  and  not  as  the  accusative  of  the  predicate,  according 
to  ch.  v.  6,  Ps.  xxi.  7,  Ixxxiv.  7,  Jer.  xxii.  6  (Luzzatto). 

In  ver.  1  this  city  is  thought  of  as  still  empty :  for,  like 
paradise,  in  which  man  was  placed,  it  is  first  of  all  a  creation 
of  God  ;  and  hence  the  exclamation  in  ver.  2 :  "  Open  ye  the 
gates,  that  a  righteous  people  may  enter,  one  keeping  truthfulness" 
The  cry  is  a  heavenly  one ;  and  those  who  open,  if  indeed  we 
are  at  liberty  to  inquire  who  they  are,  must  be  angels.  We 
recal  to  mind  Ps.  xxiv.,  but  the  scene  is  a  different  one.  The 
author  of  Ps.  cxviii.  has  given  individuality  to  this  passage  in 
vers.  19,  20.      Goi  tzaddik  (a  righteous  nation)  is  the  church 
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of  the  righteous,  as  in  ch.  xxiv.  16.  Goi  (nation)  is  used  here, 
as  in  ver.  15  and  ch.  ix.  2  (cf.  p.  80),  with  reference  to  Israel, 
which  has  now  by  grace  become  a  righteous  nation,  and  has 
been  established  in  covenant  truth  towards  God,  who  keepeth 
truth  ('emunim,  from  'emun,  Ps.  xxxi.  24). 

The  relation  of  Israel  and  Jehovah  to  one  another  is  now 
a  permanent  one.  Ver.  3.  "  Thou  keepest  the  firmly-established 
mind  in  peace,  peace ;  for  his  confidence  rests  on  Tliee."  A  gnome 
(borrowed  in  Ps.  cxii.  7,  8),  but  in  a  lyrical  connection,  and  with 
a  distinct  reference  to  the  church  of  the  last  days.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  take  ^DD  W  as  standing  for  "HP  TpiBD,  as  Knobel 
does.  The  state  of  mind  is  mentioned  here  as  designating  the 
person  possessing  it,  according  to  his  inmost  nature.  "W  (the 
mind)  is  the  whole  attitude  and  habit  of  a  man  as  inwardly 
constituted,  i.e.  as  a  being  capable  of  thought  and  will.  spDD 
is  the  same,  regarded  as  having  a  firm  hold  in  itself,  and  this 
it  has  whenever  it  has  a  firm  hold  on  God  (ch.  x.  20).  This 
is  the  mind  of  the  new  Israel,  and  Jehovah  keeps  it,  shdlom, 
shdlom  (peace,  peace ;  accusative  predicates,  used  in  the  place 
of  a  consequential  clause),  i.e.  so  that  deep  and  constant  peace 
abides  therein  (Phil.  iv.  7).  Such  a  mind  is  thus  kept  by 
Jehovah,  because  its  trust  is  placed  in  Jehovah,  rnttsi  refers 
to  W,  according  to  Ewald,  §  149,  d,  and  is  therefore  equivalent 
to  wn  irm  (cf.  Ps.  vii.  10,  lv.  20),  the  passive  participle,  like 
the  Latin  confisus,  fretus.  To  hang  on  God,  or  to  be  thoroughly 
devoted  to  Him,  secures  both  stability  and  peace. 

A  cry  goes  forth  again,  as  if  from  heaven,  exhorting  Israel 
to  continue  in  this  mind.  Ver.  4.  u  Hang  confidently  on  Je- 
hovah for  ever :  for  in  Jah,  Jehovah,  is  an  everlasting  rock." 
The  combination  Jah  Jehovah  is  only  met  with  here  and  in 
ch.  xii.  2.  It  is  the  proper  name  of  God  the  Redeemer  in 
the  most  emphatic  form.  The  Beth  essentia?  frequently  stands 
before  the  predicate  (Ges.  §  151,  3) ;  here,  however,  it  stands 
before  the  subject,  as  in  Ps.  lxviii.  5,  lv.  19.  In  Jah  Jehovah 
(munach,  tzakepli)  there  is  an  everlasting  rock,  i.e.  He  is  essen- 
tially such  a  rock  (compare  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  like  Ex.  xv.  2  for 
ch.  xii.  2). 

He  has  already  proved  Himself  to  be  such  a  rock,  on  which 
everything  breaks  that  would  attack  the  faithful  whom  He  sur- 
rounds.    Vers.  5,  6.  "  For  He  hath  bent  down  them  that  dwell 
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on  high;  the  towering  castle,  He  tore  it  down,  tore  it  down  to 
the  earth,  cast  it  into  dust.  The  foot  treads  it  to  pieces,  feet 
of  the  poor,  steps  of  the  lowly."  Passing  beyond  the  fall  of 
Moab,  the  fall  of  the  imperial  city  is  celebrated,  to  which 
Moab  was  only  an  annex  (ch.  xxv.  1,  2,  xxiv.  10-12).  The 
futures  are  determined  by  the  preterite ;  and  the  anadiplosis, 
which  in  other  instances  (e.g.  ch.  xxv.  1,  cf.  Ps.  cxviii.  11) 
links  together  derivatives  or  variations  of  form,  is  satisfied 
in  this  instance  with  changing  the  forms  of  the  suffix.  The 
second  thought  of  ver.  6  is  a  more  emphatic  repetition  of  the 
first :  it  is  trodden  down  ;  the  oppression  of  those  who  have 
been  hitherto  oppressed  is  trodden  down. 

The  righteous,  who  go  astray  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  thus  arrive  at  a  goal  from  which  their  way  appears 
in  a  very  different  light.  Ver.  7.  "  The  path  that  the  righteous 
man  takes  is  smoothness ;  Thou  makest  the  course  of  the  righteous 
smooth."  iK>J  is  an  accusative  predicate :  Thou  rollest  it,  i.e. 
Thou  smoothest  it,  so  that  it  is  just  as  if  it  had  been  bevelled 
with  a  rule,  and  leads  quite  straight  (on  the  derivative  peles,  a 
level,  see  at  Job  xxxvii.  16)  and  without  interruption  to  the 
desired  end.  The  song  has  here  fallen  into  the  language  of  a 
mashal  of  Solomon  (vid.  Prov.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  21).  It  pauses  here 
to  reflect,  as  if  at  the  close  of  a  strophe. 

It  then  commences  again  in  a  lyrical  tone  in  vers.  8  and  9  : 
a  We  have  also  waited  for  Thee,  that  Thou  shouldest  come  in  the 
path  of  Thy  judgments ;  the  desire  of  the  soul  went  after  Thy 
name,  and  after  Thy  remembrance.  With  my  soul  I  desired 
Thee  in  the  night ;  yea,  with  my  spirit  deep  within  me,  I  longed 
to  have  Thee  here :  for  when  Thy  judgments  strike  the  earth,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  learn  righteousness."  In  the  opinion  of 
Hitzig,  Knobel,  Drechsler,  and  others,  the  prophet  here  comes 
back  from  the  ideal  to  the  actual  present.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  church  of  the  last  days,  looking  back  to  the  past, 
declares  with  what  longing  it  has  waited  for  that  manifesta- 
tion of  the  righteousness  of  God  which  has  now  taken  place. 
"  The  path  of  Thy  judgments  : "  'orach  mishpdtekd  belongs 
to  the  te ;  venientem  (or  venturum)  being  understood.  The 
clause  follows  the  poetical  construction  rnx  Ni  n?  after  the  ana- 
logy of  T}?.  *&?.  They  longed  for  God  to  come  as  a  Redeemer 
in  the  way  of  His  judgments.     The  "  name"  and  "  remem- 
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brance"  are  the  nature  of  God,  that  has  become  nameable 
and  memorable  through  self-assertion  and  self-manifestation 
(Ex.  iii.  15).  They  desired  that  God  should  present  Himself 
again  to  the  consciousness  and  memory  of  man,  by  such  an  act 
as  should  break  through  His  concealment  and  silence.  The 
prophet  says  this  more  especially  of  himself ;  for  he  feels  him- 
self "  in  spirit"  to  be  a  member  of  the  perfected  church.  "  My 
soul"  and  "  my  spirit"  are  accusatives  giving  a  more  precise 
definition  (Ewald,  §  281,  c).  "  The  night"  is  the  night  of 
affliction,  as  in  ch.  xxi.  11.  In  connection  with  this,  the  word 
shicher  (lit.  to  dig  for  a  thing,  to  seek  it  eagerly)  is  employed 
here,  with  a  play  upon  shachar.  The  dawning  of  the  morning 
after  a  night  of  suffering  was  the  object  for  which  he  longed, 
naphshi  (my  soul),  i.e.  with  his  entire  personality  (Psychol,  p. 
202),  and  ruchi  b'kirbi  (my  spirit  within  me),  i.e.  with  the  spirit 
of  his  mind,  Trvevfia  rod  voos  (Psychol,  p.  183).  And  why  ? 
Because,  as  often  as  God  manifested  Himself  in  judgment, 
this  brought  men  to  the  knowledge,  and  possibly  also  to  the 
recognition,  of  what  was  right  (cf.  Ps.  ix.  17).  "  Will  learn:" 
lamdu  is  a  prcet.  gnomicum,  giving  the  result  of  much  practical 
experience. 

Here  again  the  shir  has  struck  the  note  of  a  mdshdl.  And 
proceeding  in  this  tone,  it  pauses  here  once  more  to  reflect  as 
at  the  close  of  a  strophe.  Ver.  10.  "  If  favour  is  shown  to  the 
wicked  man,  he  does  not  learn  righteousness ;  in  the  most  upright 
land  he  acts  wickedly,  and  has  no  eye  for  the  majesty  of  Jehovah." 
yf~[  ICl?  is  a  hypothetical  clause,  which  is  left  to  be  indicated  by 
the  emphasis,  like  Neh.  i.  8  (Ewald,  §  357,  b) :  granting  that 
favour  (chen  =  u  goodness,"  Rom.  ii.  4)  is  constantly  shown  to 
the  wicked  man.  "  The  most  upright  land : "  'eretz  necochoth 
is  a  land  in  which  everything  is  right,  and  all  goes  honourably. 
A  worthless  man,  supposing  he  were  in  such  a  land,  would  still 
act  knavishly ;  and  of  the  majesty  of  Jehovah,  showing  itself 
in  passing  punishments  of  sin,  though  still  sparing  him,  he 
would  have  no  perception  whatever.  The  prophet  utters  this 
with  a  painful  feeling  of  indignation ;  the  word  bal  indicating 
denial  with  emotion. 

The  situation  still  remains  essentially  the  same  in  vers. 
11-13  :  "Jehovah,  Thy  hand  has  been  exalted,  but  they  did  not 
see :  they  will  see  the  zeal  for  a  people,  being  put  to  shame ;  yea, 
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fire  will  devour  Thine  adversaries.  Jehovah,  Thou  wilt  establish 
peace  for  us :  for  Thou  hast  accomplished  all  our  work  for  us. 
Jehovah  our  God,  lords  besides  Thee  had  enslaved  us;  but 
through  Thee  we  praise  Thy  name."  Here  are  three  forms  of 
address  beginning  with  Jehovah,  and  rising  in  the  third  to 
"  Jehovah  our  God."  The  standpoint  of  the  first  is  the  time 
before  the  judgment ;  the  standpoint  of  the  other  two  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  redemption  that  has  been  effected  through  judg- 
ment. Hence  what  the  prophet  states  in  ver.  11  will  be  a 
general  truth,  which  has  now  received  its  most  splendid  con- 
firmation through  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  The  complaint 
of  the  prophet  here  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  liii.  1.  We  may  also 
compare  Ex.  xiv.  8,  not  Ps.  x.  5;  {rum  does  not  mean  to 
remain  beyond  and  unrecognised,  but  to  prove  one's  self  to  be 
high.)  The  hand  of  Jehovah  had  already  shown  itself  to  be 
highly  exalted  (rdmdh,  3  pr.),  by  manifesting  itself  in  the 
history  of  the  nations,  by  sheltering  His  congregation,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  its  exaltation  in  the  midst  of  its  humi- 
liation ;  but  as  they  had  no  eye  for  this  hand,  they  would  be 
made  to  feel  it  upon  themselves  as  the  avenger  of  His  nation. 
The  "  zeal  for  a  people,"  when  reduced  from  this  ideal  expres- 
sion into  a  concrete  one,  is  the  zeal  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  (ch.  ix. 
6,  xxxvii.  32)  for  His  own  nation  (as  in  ch.  xlix.  8).  Kinath 
'dm  (zeal  for  a  people)  is  the  object  to  yechezu  (they  shall 
see)  ;  vyeboshu  (and  be  put  to  shame)  being  a  parenthetical 
interpolation,  which  does  not  interfere  with  this  connection. 
"  Thou  wilt  establish  peace"  (tishpot'shdlom,  ver.  12)  expresses 
the  certain  hope  of  a  future  and  imperturbable  state  of  peace 
(pones,  stabilies) ;  and  this  hope  is  founded  upon  the  fact,  that 
all  which  the  church  has  hitherto  accomplished  (mdaseh,  the 
acting  out  of  its  calling,  as  in  Ps.  xc.  17,  see  at  ch.  v.  12)  has 
not  been  its  own  work,  bnt  the  work  of  Jehovah  for  it.  And 
the  deliverance  just  obtained  from  the  yoke  of  the  imperial 
power  is  the  work  of  Jehovah  also.  The  meaning  of  the 
complaint,  "  other  lords  beside  Thee  had  enslaved  us,"  is  just 
the  same  as  that  in  ch.  lxiii.  18  ;  but  there  the  standpoint  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  thing  complained  of,  whereas  here  it  is  beyond 
it.  Jehovah  is  Israel's  King.  He  seemed  indeed  to  have  lost 
His  rule,  since  the  masters  of  the  world  had  done  as  they  liked 
with  Israel.     But  it  was  very  different  now,  and  it  was  only 
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through  Jehovah  ("  through  Thee")  that  Israel  could  now  once 
more  gratefully  celebrate  Jehovah's  name. 

The  tyrants  who  usurped  th6  rule  over  Israel  have  now 
utterly  disappeared.  Ver.  14.  "  Dead  men  live  not  again,  shades 
do  not  rise  again :  so  hast  Thou  visited  and  destroyed  them,  and 
caused  all  their  memory  to  perish,"  The  meaning  is  not  that 
Jehovah  had  put  them  to  death  because  there  was  no  resur- 
rection at  all  after  death ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the 
prophet  was  acquainted  with  such  a  resurrection.  In  methim 
(dead  men)  and  rephaim  (shades)  he  had  directly  in  mind  the 
oppressors  of  Israel,  who  had  been  thrust  down  into  the  region 
of  the  shades  (like  the  king  of  Babylon  in  ch.  xiv.),  so  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  their  being  raised  up  or  setting 
themselves  up  again.  The  gf  is  not  argumentative  (which 
would  be  very  freezing  in  this  highly  lyrical  connection),  but 
introduces  what  must  have  occurred  eo  ipso  when  the  other 
had  taken  place  (it  corresponds  to  the  Greek  apa,  and  is  used 
here  in  the  same  way  as  in  ch.  lxi.  7,  Jer.  v.  2,  ii.  33,  Zech. 
xi.  7,  Job  xxxiv.  25,  xlii.  3).  They  had  fallen  irrevocably 
into  Sheol  (Ps.  xlix.  15),  and  consequently  God  had  swept 
them  away,  so  that  not  even  their  name  was  perpetuated. 

Israel,  when  it  has  such  cause  as  this  for  praising  Jehovah, 
will  have  become  a  numerous  people  once  more.  Ver.  15. 
u  Thou  hast  added  to  the  nation,  0  Jehovah,  hast  added  to  the 
nation;  glorified  Thyself;  moved  out  all  the  borders  of  the  land" 
The  verb  *p\,  which  is  construed  in  other  cases  with  ?V,  ?&, 
here  with  ?,  carries  its  object  within  itself :  to  add,  i.e.  to  give 
an  increase.  The  allusion  is  to  the  same  thing  as  that  which 
caused  the  prophet  to  rejoice  in  ch.  ix.  2  (compare  ch.  xlix. 
19,  20,  liv.  1  sqq.,  Mic.  ii.  12,  iv.  7,  Obad.  19,  20,  and 
many  other  passages ;  and  for  richaktd,  more  especially  Mic. 
vii.  11).  Just  as  ver.  13  recals  the  bondage  in  Egypt,  and 
ver.  14  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  so  ver.  16 
recals  the  numerical  strength  of  the  nation,  and  the  extent 
of  the  country  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  say  that  the  prophet  intended  to  recal 
these  to  mind.  The  antitypical  relation,  in  which  the  last 
times  stand  to  these  events  and  circumstances  of  the  past,  is 
a  fact  in  sacred  history,  though  not  particularly  referred  to 
here. 
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The  tephiUdh  now  returns  to  the  retrospective  glance  already 
cast  in  vers.  8,  9  into  that  night  of  affliction,  which  preceded  the 
redemption  that  had  come.  Vers.  16-18.  "Jehovah,  in  trouble 
they  missed  Thee,  poured  out  light  supplication  when  Thy  chas- 
tisement came  upon  them.  As  a  woman  with  child,  who  draws 
near  to  her  delivery,  writhes  and  cries  out  in  her  pangs,  so  were 
we  in  Thy  sight,  0  Jehovah.  We  went  with  child,  we  torithed; 
it  was  as  if  we  brought  forth  wind.  We  brought  no  deliverance 
to  the  land,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  did  not  come  to  the 
light."  The  substantive  circumstantial  clause  in  the  parallel 
line,  Su?  *nWDj  castigatione  tua  eos  affligente  (?  as  in  ver.  9), 
corresponds  to  "1JQ ;  and  B*n?  pp¥,  a  preterite  (pre  ==  pXJ,  Job 
xxviii.  2,  xxix.  6,  to  be  poured  out  and  melt  away)  with  Nun 
paragogic  (which  is  only  met  with  again  in  Deut.  viii.  3,  16, 
the  yekoshun  in  Isa.  xxix.  21  being,  according  to  the  syntax, 
the  future  of  hash),  answers  to  pdkad,  which  is  used  here  as  in 
ch.  xxxiv.  16,  1  Sam.  xx.  6,  xxv.  15,  in  the  sense  of  lustrando 
desiderare.  Lachash  is  a  quiet,  whispering  prayer  (like  the 
whispering  of  forms  of  incantation  in  ch.  iii.  3)  ;  sorrow  ren- 
ders speechless  in  the  long  run ;  and  a  consciousness  of  sin 
crushes  so  completely,  that  a  man  does  not  dare  to  address  God 
aloud  (ch.  xxix.  4).  Pregnancy  and  pangs  are  symbols  of  a 
state  of  expectation  strained  to  the  utmost,  the  object  of  which 
appears  all  the  closer  the  more  the  pains  increase.  Often,  says 
the  perfected  church,  as  it  looks  back  upon  its  past  history, 
often  did  we  regard  the  coming  of  salvation  as  certain ;  but 
again  and  again  wrere  our  hopes  deceived.  The  first  i£3  is 
equivalent  to  3,  "  as  a  woman  with  child,"  etc.  (see  at  ch. 
viii.  23)  ;  the  second  is  equivalent  to  1^3,  "  as  it  were,  we 
brought  forth  wind."  This  is  not  an  inverted  expression,  sig- 
nifying we  brought  forth  as  it  were  wind;  but  i£3  governs 
the  wThole  sentence  in  the  sense  of  "  (it  was)  as  if."  The  issue 
of  all  their  painful  toil  was  like  the  result  of  a  false  pregnancy 
(empneumatosis),  el  delivery  of  wind.  This  state  of  things  also 
proceeded  from  Jehovah,  as  the  expression  "before  Thee" 
implies.  It  was  a  consequence  of  the  sins  of  Israel,  and  of  a 
continued  want  of  true  susceptibility  to  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion. Side  by  side  with  their  disappointed  hope,  ver.  18  places 
the  ineffectual  character  of  their  own  efforts.  Israel's  own 
doings, — no,  they  could  never  make  the  land  into  nfcB*  (i.e. 
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bring  it  into  a  state  of  complete  salvation)  ;  and  (so  might  the 
final  clause  be  understood)  they  waited  in  vain  for  the  judg- 
ment of  Jehovah  upon  the  sinful  world  that  was  at  enmity 
against  them,  or  they  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  overcome  it. 
This  explanation  is  favoured  by  the  fact,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  cycle  of  prophecies  yoshbe  tebel  does  not  mean 
the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  land,  but  of  the  globe  at  large  in 
the  sense  of  "the  world"  (ver.  21,  ch.  xxiv.  5,  6).  Again, 
the  relation  of  v%\  to  the  r%n  in  ver.  19,  and  the  figure  pre- 
viously employed  of  the  pains  of  child-birth,  speak  most 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  conclusion,  that  ndphal  is  here  used 
for  the  falling  of  the  fruit  of  the  womb  (cf.  Wisd.  vii.  3,  II. 
xix.  110,  KaTairecrelv  and  ireaelv).  And  yoshbe  tebel  (the  in- 
habitants of  the  world)  fits  in  with  this  sense  (viz.  that  the 
expected  increase  of  the  population  never  came),  from  the 
fact  that  in  this  instance  the  reference  is  not  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth ;  but  the  words  signify  inhabitants  generally,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  young,  new-born  "  mortals."  The  punish- 
ment of  the  land  under  the  weight  of  the  empire  still  con- 
tinued, and  a  new  generation  did  not  come  to  the  light  of  day 
to  populate  the  desolate  land  (cf.  Psychol,  p.  414). 

But  now  all  this  had  taken  place.  Instead  of  singing  what 
has  occurred,  the  tephillah  places  itself  in  the  midst  of  the 
occurrence  itself.  Ver.  19.  "  Thy  dead  will  live,  my  corpses 
rise  again.  Awake  and  rejoice,  ye  that  lie  in  the  dust !  For  thy 
dew  is  dew  of  the  lights,  and  the  earth  will  bring  shades  to  the 
day?  The  prophet  speaks  thus  out  of  the  heart  of  the  church 
of  the  last  times.  In  consequence  of  the  long-continued  suffer- 
ings and  chastisements,  it  has  been  melted  down  to  a  very  small 
remnant ;  and  many  of  those  whom  it  could  once  truly  reckon 
as  its  own,  are  now  lying  as  corpses  in  the  dust  of  the  grave. 
The  church,  filled  with  hope  which  will  not  be  put  to  shame, 
now  calls  to  itself,  "  Thy  dead  will  live  "  (THO  W,  reviviscent, 
as  in  DVftDn  n*nn?  the  resurrection  of  the  dead),  and  consoles 
itself  with  the  working  of  divine  grace  and  power,  which  is 
even  now  setting  itself  in  motion  :  "  my  corpses  will  rise  again  " 
(pDj^  ^72}^  nebelah :  a  word  without  a  plural,  but  frequently 
used  in  a  plural  sense,  as  in  ch.  v.  25,  and  therefore  connected 
with  pEpI,  equivalent  to  njippn  •  here  before  a  light  suffix,  with 
the  e~  retained,  which  is  lost  in  other  cases).     It  also  cries  out, 
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in  full  assurance  of  the  purpose  of  God,  the  believing  word 
of  command  over  the  burial-ground  of  the  dead,  "Wake  up 
and  rejoice,  ye  that  sleep  in  the  dust,"  and  then  justifies  to 
itself  this  believing  word  of  command  by  looking  up  to  Jehovah 
and  confessing,  "  Thy  dew  is  dew  born  out  of  (supernatural) 
lights,"  as  the  dew  of  nature  is  born  out  of  the  womb  of  the 
morning  dawn  (Ps.  ex.  3).  Others  render  it  "dew  upon 
herbs,"  taking  nrrix  as  equivalent  to  rripV,  as  in  2  Kings  iv.  39. 
We  take  it  as  from  niitf  (Ps.  exxxix.  12),  in  the  sense  of 
D^nn  lis.  The  plural  implies  that  there  is  a  perfect  fulness 
of  the  lights  of  life  in  God  ("  the  Father  of  lights,"  Jas.  i.  17). 
Out  of  these  there  is  born  the  gentle  dew,  which  gives  new  life 
to  the  bones  that  have  been  sown  in  the  ground  (Ps.  cxli.  7), — 
a  figure  full  of  mystery,  which  is  quite  needlessly  wiped  away 
by  Hofmann's  explanation,  viz.  that  it  is  equivalent  to  ial 
horothy  "  dew  of  thorough  saturating."  Luther,  who  renders 
it,  "  Thy  dew  is  a  dew  of  the  green  field,"  stands  alone  among 
the  earlier  translators.  The  Targum,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  and 
Saad.  all  render  it,  "Thy  dew  is  light  dew;"  and  with  the 
uniform  connection  in  which  the  Scriptures  place  \r  flight) 
and  chayyim  (life),  this  rendering  is  natural  enough.  We  now 
translate  still  further,  "  and  the  earth  (yadretz,  as  in  ch.  lxv.  17, 
Prov.  xxv.  3,  whereas  p.ao  is  almost  always  in  the  construct 
state)  will  bring  shades  to  the  day"  (hippil,  as  a  causative  of 
ndphal,  ver.  18),  i.e.  bring  forth  again  the  dead  that  have 
sunken  into  it  (like  Luther's  rendering,  "  and  the  land  will 
cast  out  the  dead" — the  rendering  of  our  English  version  also  ; 
Tr.).  The  dew  from  the  glory  of  God  falls  like  a  heavenly 
seed  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
earth  gives  out  from  itself  the  shades  which  have  hitherto  been 
held  fast  beneath  the  ground,  so  that  they  appear  alive  again 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Those  who  understand  ver.  18  as 
relating  to  the  earnestly  descried  overthrow  of  the  lords  of  the 
world,  interpret  this  passage  accordingly,  as  meaning  either, 
"  and  thou  castest  down  shades  to  the  earth"  (pN,  ace.  loci, 
=  pK-nj;,  ver.  5,  pi6,  ch.  xxv.  12),  or,  "and  the  earth  causeth 
shades  to  fall,"  i.e.  to  fall  into  itself.  This  is  Kosenmuller's 
explanation  (terra  per  prosopopoeiam,  ut  supra  xxiv.  20,  inducta, 
deturbare  in  or  cum  sistitur  impios,  eo  ipso  manes  eos  reddens). 
But  although  rephaim,  when  so  interpreted,  agrees  with  ver. 
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14,  where  this  name  is  given  to  the  oppressors  of  the  people  of 
God,  it  would  be  out  of  place  here,  where  it  would  necessarily 
mean,  "  those  who  are  just  becoming  shades."  But,  what  is  of 
greater  importance  still,  if  this  concluding  clause  is  understood 
as  applying  to  the  overthrow  of  the  oppressors,  it  does  not  give 
any  natural  sequence  to  the  words,  "  dew  of  the  lights  is  thy 
dew ;"  whereas,  according  to  our  interpretation,  it  seals  the 
faith,  hope,  and  prayer  of  the  church  for  what  is  to  follow. 
When  compared  with  the  New  Testament  Apocalypse,  it  is 
"the  first  resurrection"  which  is  here  predicted  by  Isaiah. 
The  confessors  of  Jehovah  are  awakened  in  their  graves  to 
form  one  glorious  church  with  those  who  are  still  in  the  body. 
In  the  case  of  Ezekiel  also  (Ez.  xxxvii.  1-14),  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  which  he  beholds  is  something  more  than  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  people  that  were  buried  in  captivity.  The 
church  of  the  period  of  glory  on  this  side  is  a  church  of  those 
who  have  been  miraculously  saved  and  wakened  up  from  the 
dead.     Their  persecutors  lie  at  their  feet  beneath  the  ground. 

The  judgment  upon  them  is  not  mentioned,  indeed,  till 
after  the  completion  of  the  church  through  those  of  its  mem- 
bers that  have  died,  although  it  must  have  actually  preceded 
the  latter.  Thus  the  standpoint  of  the  prophecy  is  incessantly 
oscillating  backwards  and  forwards  in  these  four  chapters 
(xxiv.-xxvii.).  This  explains  the  exhortation  in  the  next  verses, 
and  the  reason  assigned.  Vers.  20,  21.  (i  Go  in,  my  people, 
into  thy  chambers,  and  shut  the  door  behind  thee ;  hide  thyself  a 
little  moment,  till  the  judgment  of  wrath  passes  by.  For,  behold, 
Jehovah  goeth  out  from  His  place  to  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  upon  them ;  and  the  earth  discloses  the  blood 
that  it  has  sucked  up,  and  no  more  covers  her  slain."  The  shir 
is  now  at  an  end.  The  prophet  speaks  once  more  as  a  prophet. 
Whilst  the  judgment  of  wrath  (zdam)  is  going  forth,  and  until 
it  shall  have  passed  by  (on  the  fut.  exact.,  see  ch.  x.  12,  iv.  4 ; 
and  on  the  fact  itself,  acharith  hazzdam,  Dan.  viii.  19),  the 
people  of  God  are  to  continue  in  the  solitude  of  prayer  (Matt. 
vi.  6,  cf.  Ps.  xxvii.  5,  xxxi.  21).  They  can  do  so,  for  the 
judgment  by  which  they  get  rid  of  their  foes  is  the  act  of 
Jehovah  alone ;  and  they  are  to  do  so  because  only  he  who  is 
hidden  in  God  by  prayer  can  escape  the  wrath.  The  judgment 
only  lasts  a  little  while  (ch.  x.  24,  25,  liv.  7,  8,  cf.  Ps.  xxx.  6), 
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I  short  time  which  is  shortened  for  the  elect's  sake.  Instead 
of  the  dual  1W*  (as  the  house-door  is  called,  though  not  the 
chamber-door),  the  word  is  pointed  ^JOT  (from  n^n  =  rfaj)}  just 
as  the  prophet  intentionally  chooses  the  feminine  ^n  instead 
of  IDTI.  The  nation  is  thought  of  as  feminine  in  this  particular 
instance  (cf.  ch.  liv.  7,  8) ;  because  Jehovah,  its  avenger  and 
protector,  is  acting  on  its  behalf,  whilst  in  a  purely  passive 
attitude  it  hides  itself  in  Him.  Just  as  Noah,  behind  whom 
Jehovah  shut  the  door  of  the  ark,  was  hidden  in  the  ark  whilst 
the  water-floods  of  the  judgment  poured  down  without,  so 
should  the  church  be  shut  off  from  the  world  without  in  its  life 
of  prayer,  because  a  judgment  of  Jehovah  was  at  hand.  "  He 
goeth  out  of  His  place "  (verbatim  the  same  as  in  Mic.  i.  3), 
i.e.  not  out  of  His  own  divine  life,  as  it  restc  within  Himself, 
but  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  manifested  glory  in  which  He 
presents  Himself  to  the  spirits.  He  goeth  forth  thence  equipped 
for  judgment,  to  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  earth 
upon  him  (the  singular  used  collectively),  and  more  especially 
their  blood-guiltiness.  The  prohibition  of  murder  was  given  to 
the  sons  of  Noah,  and  therefore  was  one  of  the  stipulations  of 
"the  covenant  of  old"  (ch.  xxiv.  5).  The  earth  supplies  two 
witnesses  :  (1)  the  innocent  blood  which  has  been  violently  shed 
(on  ddmim,  see  ch.  i.  15),  which  she  has  had  to  suck  up,  and 
which  is  now  exposed,  and  cries  for  vengeance ;  and  (2)  the 
persons  themselves  who  have  been  murdered  in  their  innocence, 
and  who  are  slumbering  within  her.  Streams  of  blood  come 
to  light  and  bear  testimony,  and  martyrs  arise  to  bear  witness 
against  their  murderers. 

Upon  whom  the  judgment  of  Jehovah  particularly  falls, 
is  described  in  figurative  and  enigmatical  words  in  ch.  xxvii. 
1 :  "  In  that  day  will  Jehovah  visit  with  His  sword,  with  the 
hard,  and  the  great,  and  the  strong,  leviathan  the  fleet  serpent, 
and  leviathan  the  twisted  serpent,  and  slay  the  dragon  in  the 
sea''  No  doubt  the  three  animals  are  emblems  of  three  im- 
perial powers.  The  assertion  that  there  are  no  more  three 
animals  than  there  are  three  swords,  is  a  mistake.  If  the 
preposition  were  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  swords,  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  the  animals,  we  should  have  to  understand  the 
passage  as  referring  to  three  swords  as  well  as  three  animals. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.     We  have  therefore  to  inquire  what 
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the  three  world-powers  are ;  and  this  question  is  quite  a  justi- 
fiable one :  for  we  have  no  reason  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
opinion  held  by  Drechsler,  that  the  three  emblems  are  symbols 
of  ungodly  powers  in  general,  of  every  kind  and  every  sphere, 
unless  the  question  itself  is  absolutely  unanswerable.  Now 
the  tannin  (the  stretched-out  aquatic  animal)  is  the  stand- 
ing emblem  of  Egypt  (ch.  li.  9 ;  Ps.  lxxiv.  13 ;  Ezek.  xxix. 
3,  xxxii.  2).  And  as  the  Euphrates-land  and  Asshur  are 
mentioned  in  vers.  12,  13  in  connection  with  Egypt,  it  is 
immediately  probable  that  the  other  two  animals  signify  the 
kingdom  of  the  Tigris,  i.e.  Assyria,  with  its  capital  Nineveh 
which  stood  on  the  Tigris,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Euphrates, 
i.e.  Chaldea,  with  its  capital  Babylon  which  stood  upon  the 
Euphrates.  Moreover,  the  application  of  the  same  epithet 
Leviathan  to  both  the  kingdoms,  with  simply  a  difference  in 
the  attributes,  is  suggestive  of  two  kingdoms  that  were  related 
to  each  other.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  ndchdsh 
bdriacli  is  a  constellation  in  Job  xxvi.  13 ;  we  have  no  bam- 
marom  (on  high)  here,  as  in  ch.  xxiv.  21,  and  therefore  are 
evidently  still  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  epithet 
employed  was  primarily  suggested  by  the  situation  of  the  two 
cities.  Nineveh  was  on  the  Tigris,  which  was  called  ChiddeJcel,1 
on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  its  course  and  its  terrible  rapids ; 
hence  Asshur  is  compared  to  a  serpent  moving  along  in  a  rapid, 
impetuous,  long,  extended  course  (bdriach,  as  in  ch.  xliii.  14, 
is  equivalent  to  barriach^  a  noun  of  the  same  form  as  VpV9  and 
a  different  word  from  beriach,  a  bolt,  ch.  xv.  5).  Babylon,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  compared  to  a  twisted  serpent,  i.e.  to  one 
twisting  about  in  serpentine  curves,  because  it  was  situated  on 
the  very  winding  Euphrates,  the  windings  of  which  are  espe- 
cially labyrinthine  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Babylon.  The 
river  did  indeed  flow  straight  away  at  one  time,  but  by  artificial 
cuttings  it  was  made  so  serpentine  that  it  passed  the  same  place, 
viz.  Arderikka,  no  less  than  three  times  ;  and  according  to  the 

1  In  point  of  fact,  not  only  does  jtf  signify  both  an  arrow  and  the 
Tigris,  according  to  the  Neo-Persian  lexicons,  but  the  old  explanation 
''Tigris,  swift  as  a  dart,  since  the  Medes  call  the  Tigris  toxeuma"  (the 
shot  or  shot  arrow  ;  Eustath.  on  Dion  Perieg.  v.  984),  is  confirmed  by  the 
Zendic  tighri,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  arrow  or 
shot  (Yesht  8,  6,  yatha  tigliris  mainyavaqao),  i.e.  like  a  heavenly  arrow. 
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declaration  of  Herodotus  in  his  own  time,  when  any  one  sailed 
down  the  river,  he  had  to  pass  it  three  times  in  three  days 
(Ritter,  x.  p.  8).  The  real  meaning  of  the  emblem,  however,  is 
no  more  exhausted  by  this  allusion  to  the  geographical  situation,, 
than  it  was  in  the  case  of  "  the  desert  of  the  sea"  (ch.  xxi.  1). 
The  attribute  of  winding  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  longer  duration 
of  one  empire  than  of  the  other,  and  of  the  more  numerous 
complications  into  which  Israel  would  be  drawn  by  it.  The 
world-power  on  the  Tigris  fires  with  rapidity  upon  Israel,  so 
that  the  fate  of  Israel  is  very  quickly  decided.  But  the  world- 
power  on  the  Euphrates  advances  by  many  windings,  and  en- 
circles its  prey  in  many  folds.  And  these  windings  are  all  the 
more  numerous,  because  in  the  prophet's  view  Babylon  is  the 
final  form  assumed  by  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
Israel  remains  encircled  by  this  serpent  until  the  last  days. 
The  judgment  upon  Asshur,  Babylon,  and  Egypt,  is  the  judg- 
ment upon  the  world-powers  universally. 

D.   The  fourth  echo  :   The  fruit-bearing  vineyard  under  the 
protection  of  Jehovah. — Chap,  xxvii.  2-6. 

The  prophecy  here  passes  for  the  fourth  time  into  the  tone 
of  a  song.  The  church  recognises  itself  in  the  judgments  upon 
the  world,  as  Jehovah's  well-protected  and  beloved  vineyard. 
Vers.  2-5.  "  In  that  day 

A  merry  vineyard — sing  it  ! 

J,  Jehovah,  its  keeper, 

Every  moment  1  water  it. 

That  nothing  may  come  near  it, 

I  watch  it  night  and  day. 

Wrath  have  I  none  ; 

0,  had  I  thorns,  thistles  before  me  ! 

I  would  make  up  to  them  in  battle, 

Burn  them  all  together. 

Men  would  then  have  to  grasp  at  my  protection, 

Make  peace  with  me, 

Make  peace  with  me." 

Instead  of  introducing  the  song  with,  "  In  that  day  shall  this 
song  be  sung/'  or  some  such  introduction,  the  prophecy  passes 
at  once  into  the  song.     It  consists  in   a  descending  scale  of 
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strophes,  consisting  of  one  of  five  lines  (vers.  2,  3),  one  of  four 
lines  (ver.  4),  and  one  of  three  lines  (ver.  5).  The  thema  is 
placed  at  the  beginning,  in  the  absolute  case:  cerem  chemer. 
This  may  signify  a  vineyard  of  fiery  or  good  wine  (compare 
cerem  zaith  in  Judg.  xv.  5) ;  bat  it  is  possible  that  the  reading 
should  be  cerem  chemed,  as  in  ch.  xxxii.  12,  as  the  LXX., 
Targum,  and  most  modern  commentators  assume.  ?  nay  sig- 
nifies, according  to  Num.  xxi.  17,  Ps.  cxlvii.  7  (cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  18, 
Ps.  lxxxviii.  1),  to  strike  up  a  song  with  reference  to  anything, 
— an  onomatopoetic  word  (different  from  ruy,  to  begin,  literally 
to  meet,  see  p.  156).  Cerem  (the  vineyard)  is  a  feminine  here, 
like  "W3,  the  well,  in  the  song  of  the -well  in  Num.  xxi.  17,  18, 
and  just  as  Israel,  of  which  the  vineyard  here  is  a  symbol 
(ch.  iii.  14,  v.  1  sqq.),  is  sometimes  regarded  as  masculine,  and 
at  other  times  as  feminine  (ch.  xxvi.  20).  Jehovah  Himself 
is  introduced  as  speaking.  He  is  the  keeper  of  the  vineyard, 
who  waters  it  every  moment  when  there  is  any  necessity 
(lirgaim,  like  labbekdrim  in  ch.  xxxiii.  2,  every  morning),  and 
watches  it  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  that  nothing- may  visit  it. 
^  ^i??  (to  visit  upon)  is  used  in  other  cases  to  signify  the 
infliction  of  punishment;  here  it  denotes  visitation  by  some 
kind  of  misfortune.  Because  it  was  the  church  purified  through 
afflictions,  the  feelings  of  Jehovah  towards  it  were  pure  love, 
without  any  admixture  of  the  burning  of  anger  (chemdh). 
This  is  reserved  for  all  who  dare  to  do  injury  to  this  vineyard. 
Jehovah  challenges  these,  and  says,  Who  is  there,  then,  that 
gives  me  thorns,  thistles  !  (*33W  =  7  }FP,  as  in  Jer.  ix.  1,  cf .  Josh, 
xv.  19.)  The  asyndeton,  instead  of  IWJ  "i"1*?^,  which  is  cus- 
tomary elsewhere,  corresponds  to  the  excitement  of  the  exalted 
defender.  If  He  had  thorns,  thistles  before  Him,  He  would 
briak  forth  upon  them  in  war,  i.e.  make  war  upon  them  (bah, 
neuter,  upon  such  a  mass  of  bush),  and  set  it  all  on  fire 
(TT'Vn  =  JVarn).  The  arrangement  of  the  strophes  requires  that 
we  should  connect  nonten  with  '"Wax  (var.  n^ff**),  though 
this  is  at  variance  with  the  accents.  We  may  see  very  clearly, 
even  by  the  choice  of  the  expression  ba?nmilchd?ndh,  that  thorns 
and  thistles  are  a  figurative  representation  of  the  enemies  of 
the  church  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  7).  And  in  this  sense  the  song 
concludes  in  ver.  5  :  only  by  yielding  themselves  to  mercy  will 
they  find  mercy.     iN  with  a  voluntative  following,  "  unless,"  as 
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in  Lev.  xxvi.  4L  «  Take  hold  of:"  hechezik  b\  as  in  1  Kings 
i.  50,  of  Adonijali,  who  lays  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar. 
"  Make  'peace  with :"  'dsdh  shdlom  f,  as  in  Josh.  ix.  15.  The 
song  closes  here.  What  the  church  here  utters,  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  gracious  protection  of  its  God,  as  confirmed 
in  her  by  the  most  recent  events. 

The  prophet  now  adds  to  the  song  of  the  vineyard,  by  way 
of  explanation,— Ver.  6.  "  In  future  will  Jacob  strike  roots, 
Israel  blossom  and  bud,  and  fill  the  surface  of  the  globe  with 
fruits."  We  may  see  from  D^an  (ace.  temp,  as  in  Eccles.  ii.  16, 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  "Behold,  the  days  come,"  Jer.  vii.  32, 
etc.),  that  the  true  language  of  prophecy  commences  again 
here.  For  the  active  ***?£*,  compare  Jer.  xix.  4,  Ezek.  viii.  17, 
etc.  The  prophet  here  says,  in  a  figure,  just  the  same  as  the 
apostle  in  Rom.  xi.  12,  viz.  that  Israel,  when  restored  once 
more  to  favour  as  a  nation,  will  become  "the  riches  of  the 
Gentiles." 


JEHOVAH  S  CHASTISING  AND  SAVING  COURSE  TOWARDS 
ISRAEL. — CHAP.  XXVII.  7-13. 

The  prophet  does  not  return  even  now  to  his  own  actual 
times ;  but,  with  the  certainty  that  Israel  will  not  be  exalted 
until  it  has  been  deeply  humbled  on  account  of  its  sins,  he 
places  himself  in  the  midst  of  this  state  of  punishment.     And 
there,  in  the  face  of  the  glorious  future  which  awaited  Israel, 
the  fact  shines  out  brightly  before  his  eyes,  that  the  punishment 
which  God  inflicts  upon  Israel  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
that  inflicted  upon  the  world.     Vers.  7,  8.  "  Hath  He  smitten 
it  like  the  smiting  of  its  smiter,  or  is  it  slain  like  the  slaying  of 
those  slain  by  Him  ?     Thou  punishedst  it  with  measures,  when 
thou  didst  thrust  it  away,  sifting  with  violent  breath  in  the  day  of 
the  east  wind."     "  Its  smiter"  (maccehu)  is  the  imperial  power 
by  which  Israel  had  been  attacked  (ch.  x.  20)  ;  and  "  those 
slain  by  Him"  (W3)  are  the  slain   of  the  empire  who  had 
fallen  under  the  strokes  of  Jehovah.     The  former  smote  un- 
mercifully, and  its  slain  ones  now  lay  without  hope  (ch.  xxvi.  14). 
Jehovah  smites  differently,  and  it  is  very  different  with  the 
church,  which  has  succumbed  in  the  persons  of  its  righteous 
members.     For  the  double  play  upon  words,  see  ch.  xxiv.  1G, 
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xxii.  18,  x.  16.  When  Jehovah  put  Israel  away  (as  if  by 
means  of  a  "  bill  of  divorcement,"  ch.  1.  1),  He  strove  against  it 
(ch.  xlix.  25),  i.e.  punished  it,  "in  measure,"  i.e.  determining 
the  measure  very  exactly,  that  it  might  not  exceed  the  enduring 
power  of  Israel,  nor  endanger  the  existence  of  Israel  as  a 
nation  (cf.  bemishpdt  in  Jer.  x.  24,  xxx.  11,  xlvi.  28).  On  the 
other  hand,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  Knobel  read  HNpKpa,  from  a 
word  KDKD,1  related  to  R^T,  or  even  KBKB,  "  when  thou  didst 
disturb  (or  drive  forth)  ;"  but  the  traditional  text  does  not 
indicate  any  various  reading  with  n  mappic,  and  the  ancient 
versions  and  expositors  all  take  the  word  as  a  reduplication  of 
rwp,  which  stands  here  as  the  third  of  an  ephah  to  denote  a 
moderately  large  measure.  The  clause  hdgdli  berucho  is  probably 
regarded  as  an  elliptical  relative  clause,  in  which  case  the  tran- 
sition to  the  third  person  can  be  best  explained :  "  thou,  who 
siftedst  with  violent  breath."  Hdgdli,  which  only  occurs  again 
in  Prov.  xxv.  4,  signifies  to  separate,  e.g.  the  dross  from  silver 
(ch.  i.  25).  Jehovah  sifted  Israel  (compare  the  figure  of  the 
threshing-floor  in  ch.  xxi.  10),  at  the  time  when,  by  suspending 
captivity  over  it,  He  blew  as  violently  upon  it  as  if  the  east 
wind  had  raged  (yid.  Job,  ii.  77).  But  He  only  sifted,  He 
did  not  destroy. 

He  was  angry,  but  not  without  love ;  He  punished,  but 
only  to  be  able  to  pardon  again.  Ver.  9.  u  Therefore  will  the 
guilt  of  Jacob  be  purged  thus ;  and  this  is  all  the  fruit  of  the 
removal  of  his  sin :  when  He  maketh  all  altar-stones  like  chalk- 
stones  that  are  broken  in  pieces,  Astarte  images  and  sun-pillars 
do  not  rise  up  again."  With  the  word  "  therefore "  (Idcen)  a 
conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  expression  "  by  measure."  God 
punished  Israel  "  by  measure ; "  His  punishment  is  a  way  to 
salvation  :  therefore  it  ceases  as  soon  as  its  purpose  is  secured  ; 
and  so  would  it  cease  now,  if  Israel  would  thoroughly  renounce 
its  sin,  and,  above  all,  the  sin  of  all  sins,  namely  idolatry. 
"  Thus"  (by  this)  refers  to  the  tato  which  follows ;  "  by  this," 
namely  the  breaking  to  pieces  of  the  altars  and  images  of  the 
moon  goddess  ;  or  possibly,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  goddess 
of  the  morning-star,  and  those  of  the  sun-god  as  well  (see  ch. 

1  Bbttcher  refers  to  a  Talrmidic  word,  JODH  (to  remove),  but  this  is  to 
be  pronounced  fcODn  (  ==.  JTDH),  and  is,  moreover,  very  uncertain. 
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xvii.  8).  By  the  fact  that  Israel  put  away  the  fundamental 
cause  of  all  mischief,  viz.  idolatry,  the  guilt  for  which  it  had 
yet  to  make  atonement  would  be  covered,  made  good,  or  wiped 
away  (on  cuppar,  see  at  ch.  xxii.  14).  The  parenthesis  (cf.  ch. 
xxvi.  11/;)  affirms  that  this  very  consequence  would  be  all  the 
fruit  (cdl-peri)  desired  by  Jehovah  of  the  removal  of  the  sin  of 
Israel,  which  the  chastisement  was  intended  to  effect. 

The  prophet  said  this  from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  state 
of  punishment,  and  was  therefore  able  still  further  to  confirm 
the  fact,  that  the  punishment  would  cease  with  the  sin,  by  the 
punishment  which  followed  the  sin.     Vers.  10,  11.  "  For  the 
strong  city  is  solitary,  a  dwelling  given  up  and  forsaken  like  the 
steppe  :  there  calves  feed,  and  there  they  lie  down,  and  eat  off  its 
branches.      When  its  branches  become  withered,  they  are  broken : 
women  come,  make  fires  with  them;  for  it  is  not  a  people  of  intel- 
ligence :  therefore  its  Creator  has  no  pity  upon  it,  and  its  Former 
does  not  pardon  it"     The  nation  without  any  intelligence  (ch. 
i.   3),  of  which  Jehovah  was  the   Creator  and  Former  (ch. 
xxii.  11),  is  Israel ;  and  therefore  the  fortress  that  has  been 
destroyed  is  the  city  of  Jerusalem.      The  standpoint  of  the 
prophet  must  therefore  be  beyond  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  captivity.     If  this  appears  strange  for 
Isaiah,  nearly  every  separate  word  in  these  two  verses  rises  up 
as  a  witness  that  it  is  Isaiah,  and  no  other,  who  is  speaking 
here  (compare,  as  more  general  proofs,  ch.  xxxii.  13,  14,  and 
v.  17  ;  and  as  more  specific  exemplifications,  ch.  xvi.  2,  9,  xi.  7, 
etc.).      The  suffix  in  "her  branches"  refers  to  the  city,  whose 
ruins  were  overgrown  with  bushes.     Synonymous  with  E^yp, 
branches  (always  written  with  dagesh  in  distinction  from  Bspyp, 
clefts,  ch.  ii.  21),  is  kdtzir,  cuttings,  equivalent  to  shoots  that 
can  be  easily  cut  off.     It  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  early 
translators  to  take  kdtzir  in  the  sense  of  "harvest"  (Vulg., 
Symm.,  Saad.,  though  not  the  LXX.  or  Luther).     As  kdtzir 
is*a  collective  term  here,  signifying  the  whole  mass  of  branches, 
the  predicate  can  be  written  in  the  plural,  tisshdbarndh,  which 
is  not  to  be  explained  as  a  singular  form,  as  in  ch.  xxviii.  3. 
nrriN,  in  the  neuter  sense,  points  back  to  this :  women  light  it 
fWn,  as  in  Mai.  i.  10),  i.e.  make  with  it  a  lighting  flame  (nix) 
and  a  warming  fire  (tin,  ch.  xliv.  16).     So  desolate  does  Jeru- 
salem lie,  that  in  the  very  spot  which  once  swarmed  with  men 
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a  calf  now  quietly  eats  the  green  foliage  of  the  bushes  that 
grow  between  the  ruins;  and  in  the  place  whence  hostile  armies 
had  formerly  been  compelled  to  withdraw  without  accomplish- 
ing their  purpose,  women  now  come  and  supply  themselves  with 
wood  without  the  slightest  opposition. 

But  when  Israel  repents,  the  mercy  of  Jehovah  will  change 
all  this.  Vers.  12,  13.  "  And  it  will  come  to  pass  on  that  day, 
Jehovah  will  appoint  a  beating  of  corn  from  the  water-flood  of 
the  Euphrates  to  the  brook  of  Egypt,  and  ye  will  be  gathered  to- 
gether one  by  one,  0  sons  of  Israel.  And  it  will  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  a  great  trumpet  will  be  blown,  and  the  lost  ones  in  the 
land  of  Asshur  come,  and  the  outcasts  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
cast  themselves  down  before  Jehovah  on  the  holy  mountain  in 
Jerusalem."  I  regard  every  exposition  of  ver.  12  which  sup- 
poses it  to  refer  to  the  return  of  the  captives  as  altogether  false. 
The  Euphrates  and  the  brook  of  Egypt,  i.e.  the  Wady  el-Arish, 
were  the  north-eastern  and  south-western  boundaries  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  according  to  the  original  promise  (Gen.  xv.  18  ; 
1  Kings  viii.  65),  and  it  is  not  stated  that  Jehovah  will  beat 
on  the  outside  of  these  boundaries,  but  within  them.  Hence 
Gesenius  is  upon  a  more  correct  track,  when  he  explains  it  as 
meaning  that  u  the  kingdom  will  be  peopled  again  in  its  greatest 
promised  extent,  and  that  as  rapidly  and  numerously  as  if  men 
had  fallen  like  olives  from  the  trees."  No  doubt  the  word 
dhdbat  is  applied  to  the  beating  down  of  olives  in  Deut.  xxiv.  20  ; 
but  this  figure  is  inapplicable  here,  as  olives  must  already  exist 
before  they  can  be  knocked  down,  whereas  the  land  of  Israel 
is  to  be  thought  of  as  desolate.  What  one  expects  is,  that 
Jehovah  will  cause  the  dead  to  live  within  the  whole  of  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  promised  land  (according  to  the  promise 
in  ch.  xxvi.  19,  21).  And  the  figure  answers  this  expectation 
most  clearly  and  most  gloriously.  Chdbat  was  the  word  com- 
monly applied  to  the  knocking  out  of  fruits  with  husks,  which 
wer.e  too  tender  and  valuable  to  be  threshed.  Such  fruits,  as 
the  prophet  himself  affirms  in  ch.  xxviii.  27,  were  knocked  out 
carefully  with  a  stick,  and  would  have  been  injured  by  the 
violence  of  ordinary  threshing.  And  the  great  field  of  dead 
that  stretched  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Rhinokoloura,1  re- 

1  Rhinokoloura  (or  Rhinokoroura)  :  for  the  origin  of  this  name  of  the 
Wady  el-Arish,  see  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  31. 
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gambled  B  floor  covered  over  with  such  tender,  costly  fruit. 
There  true  braelites  and  apostate  Israelites  lay  mixed  together. 
Bat  Jehovah  would  separate  them.  He  would  institute  a 
beating,  bo  that  the  true  members  of  the  church  would  come  to 
the  light  of  day,  being  separated  from  the  false  like  grains 
sifted  from  their  husks.  "Thy  dead  will  live;"  it  is  to  this 
that  the  prophet  returns.  And  this  view  is  supported  by  the 
choice  of  the  word  shibboleth,  which  combines  in  itself  the 
meanings  of  "flood"  (Ps.  lxix. '3,  16)  and  ".ear"  (sc.  of 
corn).  This  word  gives  a  fine  dilogy  (compare  the  dilogy  in 
ch.  xix.  18  and  Hab.  ii.  7).  From  the  "  ear"  of  the  Euphrates 
down  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Jehovah  would  knock — a  great 
heap  of  ears,  the  grains  of  which  were  to  be  gathered  together 
"  one  by  one,"  i.e.  singly  (in  the  most  careful  manner  possible  ; 
Greek,  /carets,  tea®  eva).  To  this  risen  church  there  would  be 
added  the  still  living  diaspora,  gathered  together  by  the  signal 
of  God  (compare  ch.  xviii.  3,  xi.  12).  Asshur  and  Egypt  are 
named  as  lands  of  banishment.  They  represent  all  the  lands 
of  exile,  as  in  ch.  xix.  23-25  (compare  ch.  xi.  11).  The  two 
names  are  emblematical,  and  therefore  not  to  be  used  as  proofs 
that  the  prophecy  is  within  the  range  of  Isaiah's  horizon.  Nor 
is  there  any  necessity  for  this.  It  is  just  as  certain  that  the 
cycle  of  prophecy  in  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  belongs  to  Isaiah,  and  not 
to  any  other  prophet,  as  it  is  that  there  are  not  two  men  to  be 
foiind  in  the  world  with  faces  exactly  alike. 
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PART   V. 

BOOK    OF    WOES; 

OR  HISTORICAL  DISCOURSES  RELATING  TO  ASSHUR  AND 
THE  EGYPTIAN  ALLIANCE. 

Chap,  xxviii.-xxxiii. 

HESE  chapters  carry  us  to  the  earliest  years  of 
Hezekiah' s  reign,  probably  to  the  second  and  third ; 
as  Samaria  has  not  yet  been  destroyed.  They  run 
parallel  to  the  book  of  Micah,  which  also  takes  its 
start  from  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  and  are  as  faithful  a 
mirror  of  the  condition  of  the  people  under  Hezekiah,  as  ch. 
vii.-xii.  were  of  their  condition  under  Ahaz.  The  time  of  Ahaz 
was  characterized  by  a  spiritless  submission  to  the  Assyrian  yoke ; 
that  of  Hezekiah  by  a  casual  striving  after  liberty.  The  people 
tried  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria ;  not  with  confidence  in 
Jehovah,  however,  but  in  reliance  upon  the  help  of  Egypt. 
This  Egypticizing  policy  is  traced  step  by  step  by  Isaiah,  in 
ch.  xxviii.-xxxii.  The  gradual  rise  of  these  addresses  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact,  that  they  follow  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
alliance  with  Egypt  through  all  its  stages,  until  it  is  fully  con- 
cluded. By  the  side  of  this  casual  ground  of  trust,  which 
Jehovah  will  sweep  away,  the  prophet  exhibits  the  precious 
corner-stone  in  Zion  as  the  true,  firm  ground  of  confidence. 
We  might  therefore  call  these  chapters  (xxviii.-xxxiii.)  "  the 
book  of  the  precious  corner-stone,"  just  as  we  called  ch.  vii.-xii. 
"  the  book  of  Immanuel."     But  the  prophecy  in  ch.  xxviii.  16 
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does  not  determine  and  mould  the  whole  of  this  section,  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  other  section  is  moulded  and 
governed  by  the  prophecy  of  the  Son  of  the  Virgin.  We 
therefore  prefer  to  call  this  cycle  of  prophecy  "  the  book  of 
woes ;"  for  censure  and  threatening  are  uttered  here  in  repeated 
utterances  of  "  woe"  not  against  Israel  only,  but  more  especially 
against  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  until  at  last,  in  ch.  xxxiii.,  the 
"  hoi  concerning  Jerusalem"  is  changed  into  a  "  hoi  concerning 
Asshur."  All  the  independent  and  self-contained  addresses  in 
this  cycle  of  prophecy  commence  with  hoi  ("  woe :"  ch.  xxviii., 
xxix.,  xxx.,  xxxi.-xxxii.,  xxxiii.).  The  section  which  does  not 
begin  with  hoi  (viz.  ch.  xxxii.  9-20)  is  the  last  and  dependent  part 
of  the  long  address  commencing  with  ch.  xxxi.  1.  On  the  other 
hand,  ch.  xxix.  15-24  also  commences  with  hoi,  though  it  does 
not  form  a  distinct  address  in  itself,  since  ch.  xxix.  forms  a  com- 
plete whole.  The  subdivisions  of  the  sections,  therefore,  have 
not  a  uniform  commencement  throughout ;  but  the  separate 
and  independent  addresses  all  commence  with  hoi.  The  climax 
of  these  prophecies  of  woe  is  ch.  xxx.  Up  to  this  point  the 
exclamation  of  woe  gradually  ascends,  but  in  ch.  xxxi.-xxxii. 
it  begins  to  fall ;  and  in  ch.  xxxiii.  (which  contains  an  epilogue 
that  was  only  added  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign) 
it  has  changed  into  the  very  opposite.  The  prophet  begins  with 
hoi,  but  it  is  a  woe  concerning  the  devastator.  This  utmost 
woe,  however,  was  not  fulfilled  at  the  point  of  time  when  the 
fulfilment  of  a  the  utmost"  predicted  in  ch.  xxviii.— xxxii.  was 
apparently  close  at  hand ;  but  Jerusalem,  though  threatened 
with  destruction,  was  miraculously  saved.  Yet  the  prophet 
had  not  merely  to  look  on,  as  Jonah  had.  He  himself  pre- 
dicted this  change  in  the  purpose  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the 
direction  of  the  "  woe"  in  his  mouth  is  altered,  like  that  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  which  turns  from  Jerusalem  to  Asshur,  and 
destroys  it. 


THE  FIRST  WOE. — JUDGMENT  UPON  SAMARIA  AND  JERUSALEM, 
AND  CONSOLATION  FOR  BOTH. — CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Isaiah,  like  Micah,  commences  with  the  fall  of  the  proud 
and  intoxicated  Samaria.  Ver.  1.  "  Woe  to  the  proud  crown  of 
the  drunken  of  Ephraim,  and  to  the  fading  flower  of  its  splendid 


CHAP.  XXVIII.  1-4.  3 

ornament,  which  is  upon  the  head  of  the  luxuriant  valley  of  those 
slain  with  wine'y  The  allusion  is  to  Samaria,  which  is  called  (1) 
"  the  pride-crown  of  the  drunken  of  Ephraim,"  i.e.  the  crown 
of  which  the  intoxicated  and  blinded  Ephraimites  were  proud 
(ch.  xxix.  9,  xix.  14),  and  (2)  "the  fading  flower"  (on  the 
expression  itself,  compare  ch.  i.  30,  xl.  7, 8)  "  of  the  ornament  of 
his  splendour,"  i.e.  the  flower  now  fading,  which  had  once  been 
the  ornament  with  which  they  made  a  show.  This  flower  stood 
"  upon  the  head  of  the  valley  of  fatnesses  of  those  slain  with 
wine"  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  8),  i.e.  of  the  valley  so  exuberant  with  fruit- 
fulness,  belonging  to  the  Ephraimites,  who  were  thoroughly 
enslaved  by  wine.  Samaria  stood  upon  a  beautiful  swelling 
hill,  which  commanded  the  whole  country  round  in  a  most 
regal  way  (Amos  iv.  1,  vi.  1),  in  the  centre  of  a  large  basin,  of 
about  two  hours'  journey  in  diameter,  shut  in  by  a  gigantic 
circle  of  still  loftier  mountains  (Amos  iii.  9).  The  situation 
was  commanding ;  the  hill  terraced  up  to  the  very  top ;  and  the 
surrounding  country  splendid  and  fruitful  (Hitter,  Erdkunde, 
xvi.  660,  661).  The  expression  used  by  the  prophet  is  inten- 
tionally bombastic.  He  heaps  genitives  upon  genitives,  as  in 
ch.  x.  12,  xxi.  17.  The  words  are  linked  together  in  pairs. 
Sh'mdnlm  (fatnesses)  has  the  absolute  form,  although  it  is 
annexed  to  the  following  word,  the  logical  relation  overruling 
the  syntactical  usage  (compare  ch.  xxxii.  13,  1  Chron.  ix.  13). 
The  sesquipedalia  verba  are  intended  to  produce  the  impression 
of  excessive  worldly  luxuriance  and  pleasure,  upon  which  the 
woe  is  pronounced.  The  epithet  nobhel  (fading :  possibly  a 
genitive,  as  in  ver.  4),  which  is  introduced  here  into  the  midst 
of  this  picture  of  splendour,  indicates  that  all  this  splendour  is 
not  only  destined  to  fade,  but  is  beginning  to  fade  already. 

In  the  next  three  verses  the  hoi  is  expanded.  Vers.  2-4. 
"  Behold,  the  Lord  holds  a  strong  and  mighty  thing  like  a  hail- 
storm, a  pestilent  tempest ;  like  a  storm  of  mighty  overflowing 
waters,  He  casts  down  to  the  earth  with  almighty  hand.  With 
feet  they  tread  down  the  proud  crown  of  the  drunken  of  Ephraim. 
And  it  happens  to  the  fading  flower  of  its  splendid  ornament, 
which  is  upon  the  head  of  the  luxuriant  valley,  as  to  an  early  fig 
before  it  is  harvest,  which  whoever  sees  it  looks  at,  and  it  is  no 
sooner  in  his  hand  than  he  swallows  it."  "  A  strong  and  mighty 
thing:"  p?$  Pjn  we  have  rendered  in  the  neuter  (with  the 
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LXX.  and  Targum)  rather  than  in  the  masculine,  as  Luther 
does,  although  the  strong  and  mighty  thing  which  the  Lord 
holds  in  readiness  is  no  doubt  the  Assyrian.  He  is  simply  the 
medium  of  punishment  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  is  called 
ydd  absolutely,  because  it  is  absolute  in  power, — as  it  were, 
the  hand  of  all  hands.  This  hand  hurls  Samaria  to  the  ground 
(on  the  expression  itself,  compare  ch.  xxv.  12,  xxvi.  5),  so  that 
they  tread  the  proud  crown  to  pieces  with  their  feet  (terd- 
masndh,  the  more  pathetic  plural  form,  instead  of  the  singular 
terdmes ;  Ges.  §  47,  Anm.  3,  and  Caspari  on  Obad.  13). 
The  noun  saar,  which  is  used  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  shud- 
dering, signifies  here,  like  'TJVP,  an  awful  tempest ;  and  when 
connected  with  3Dp,  a  tempest  accompanied  with  a  pestilential 
blast,  spreading  miasma.  Such  destructive  power  is  held 
by  the  absolute  hand.  It  is  soon  all  over  then  with  the 
splendid  flower  that  has  already  begun  to  fade  (??J  rfipV,  like 
fBjjn  V3  in  ch.  xxii.  24).  It  happens  to  it  as  to  a  bikkurdh 
(according  to  the  Masora,  written  with  mappik  here,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Hos.  ix.  10,  equivalent  to  kebhikkurdthdh ;  see 
Job  xi.  9,  "  like  an  early  fig  of  this  valley ;"  according  to 
others,  it  is  simply  euphonic).  The  gathering  of  figs  takes 
place  about  August.  Now,  if  any  one  sees  a  fig  as  early  as 
June,  he  fixes  his  eyes  upon  it,  and  hardly  touches  it  with 
his  hand  before  he  swallows  it,  and  that  without  waiting  to 
masticate  it  long.  Like  such  a  dainty  bit  will  the  luxuriant 
Samaria  vanish.  The  fact  that  Shalmanassar,  or  his  successor 
Sargon,  did  not  conquer  Samaria  till  after  the  lapse  of  three 
years  (2  Kings  xviii.  10),  does  not  detract  from  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy ;  it  is  enough  that  both  the  thirst  of  the  conqueror 
and  the  utter  destruction  of  Samaria  answered  to  it. 

The  threat  is  now  followed  by  a  promise.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  character  as  ch.  iv.  2-6.  The  place  of  the 
false  glory  thus  overthrown  is  now  filled  by  a  glory  that  is 
divine  and  true.  Vers.  5,  6.  "  In  that  day  will  Jehovah  of 
hosts  be  the  adorning  crown  and  the  splendid  diadem  to  the 
remnant  of  His  people  ;  and  the  spirit  of  justice  to  them  that  sit  on 
the  judgment-seat,  and  heroic  strength  to  them  that  drive  back  war 
at  the  gate.v  "  The  remnant  of  His  people"  (">NSp  with  a  fixed 
kametz,  as  in  ch.  xxi.  17)  is  not  Judah,  as  distinguished  from 
Ephraim  that  had  utterly  perished ;  but  Judah  and  the  remain- 
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ing  portion  of  Ephraim,  as  distinguished  from  the  portion 
which  had  perished.  After  the  perishable  thing  in  which  they 
gloried  had  been  swept  away,  the  eternal  person  of  Jehovah 
Himself  would  be  the  ornament  and  pride  of  His  people.  He, 
the  Lord  of  the  seven  spirits  (ch.  xi.  2),  would  be  to  this  rem- 
nant of  His  people  the  spirit  of  right  and  heroic  strength. 
There  would  be  an  end  to  unjust  judging  and  powerless  sub- 
mission. The  judges  are  called  "  those  who  sit  * al-hammishpdt" 
in  the  sense  of  "  on  the  seat  of  judgment"  (Ps.  ix.  5,  cxxii.  5) ; 
the  warriors  are  called  "  those  who  press  back  milchdmdh 
shd'rdh"  (war  at  the  gate),  i.e.  either  war  that  has  reached  their 
own  gate  (ch.  xxii.  7),  or  war  which  they  drive  back  as  far  as 
the  gate  of  the  enemy  (2  Sam.  xi.  23 ;  1  Mace.  v.  22).  The 
promise  in  this  last  passage  corresponds  to  Mic.  v.  4,  5.  The 
athnach  in  ver.  6  ought  to  stand  at  hammishpdt ;  the  second 
clause  of  the  verse  may  be  completed  from  the  first,  "T^aipl 
being  equivalent  to  fTOU  nr6l,  and  *3*6ttD  to  WVnb.  We  might 
regard  2  Chron.  xxx.  as  a  fulfilment  of  what  is  predicted  in 
ver.  6,  if  the  feast  of  passover  there  described  really  fell  in  the 
age  succeeding  the  fall  of  Samaria ;  for  this  feast  of  passover 
did  furnish  a  representation  and  awaken  a  consciousness  of 
that  national  unity  which  had  been  interrupted  from  the  time 
of  Rehoboam.  But  if  we  read  the  account  in  the  Chronicles 
with  unprejudiced  minds,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  this  feast  of  passover  took  place  in  the  second 
month  of  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  and  therefore  not 
after  the  depopulation  of  the  northern  kingdom  by  Shalmanassar, 
but  after  the  previous  and  partial  depopulation  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (see  vol.  i.  p.  52).  In  fact,  the  fulfilment  cannot  be 
looked  for  at  all  in  the  space  between  the  sixth  and  fourteenth 
years  of  Hezekiah,  since  the  condition  of  Judah  during  that 
time  does  not  answer  at  all  to  the  promises  given  above.  The 
prophet  here  foretells  what  might  be  hoped  for,  when  Asshur 
had  not  only  humbled  Ephraim,  but  Judah  also.  The  address 
consists  of  two  connected  halves,  the  promising  beginnings  of 
which  point  to  one  and  the  same  future,  and  lay  hold  of  one 
another. 

With  the  words,  "  and  they  also,"  the  prophet  commences 
the  second  half  of  the  address,  and  passes  from  Ephraim  to 
Judah.     Vers.  7,  8.  "  And  they  also  reel  with  wine,  and  are 
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giddy  with  meth ;  priest  and  prophet  reel  with  meth,  are  swal- 
lowed up  by  wine :  they  are  giddy  with  meth,  reel  when  seeing 
visions,  stagger  when  pronouncing  judgment.  For  all  tables  are 
full  of  filthy  vomit,  without  any  more  place"  The  Judseans  are 
not  less  overcome  with  wine  than  the  Ephraimites,  and  espe- 
cially the  rulers  of  Judah.  In  wicked  violation  of  the  law  of 
God,  which  prohibited  the  priests  from  drinking  strong  drink 
when  performing  priestly  service,  and  that  on  pain  of  death 
(Lev.  x.  9,  cf.  Ezek.  xliv.  21),  they  were  intoxicated  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  prophetic  visions  (fifrpn,  literally  "  the  thing 
seeing,"  then  the  act  of  seeing ;  equivalent  to  lfcnj  like  nth  in 
ver.  15  =  nWJj  Olshausen,  §  176,  c),  and  when  passing  judicial 
sentences.  In  the  same  way  Micah  also  charges  the  prophets 
and  priests  with  being  drunkards  (Mic.  iii.  1  sqq.,  cf.  ii.  11). 
Isaiah's  indignation  is  manifested  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  words 
which  he  uses  he  imitates  the  staggering  and  stumbling  of  the 
topers  ;  like  the  well-known  passage,  Sta  pes  sta  mi  pes  stas  pes 
ne  labere  mi  pes.  Observe,  for  example,  the  threefold  repetition 
of  shdgu — tdghu,  shdgu — tdghu,  shdgu — pdqu.  The  hereditary 
priests  and  the  four  prophets  represent  the  whole  of  the  official 
personages.  The  preterites  imply  that  drunkenness  had  become 
the  fixed  habit  of  the  holders  of  these  offices.  The  preposition 
3  indicates  the  cause  ("  through,"  as  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  28  and 
Esther  i.  10),  and  min  the  effect  proceeding  from  the  cause  (in 
consequence  of  wine).  In  ver.  £  we  can  hear  them  vomit. 
We  have  the  same  combination  of  the  p  and  ¥  in  the  verb 
kotzen,  Gothic  kozan.  All  the  tables  of  the  carousal  are  full, 
without  there  being  any  further  room  (cf.  ch.  v.  8)  ;  everything 
swims  with  vomit.  The  prophet  paints  from  nature,  here  with- 
out idealizing.  He  receives  their  conduct  as  it  were  in  a  mirror, 
and  then  in  the  severest  tones  holds  up  this  mirror  before  them, 
adults  though  they  were. 

Vers.  9, 10.  "  Whom  then  would  he  teach  knowledge  ?  And  to 
whom  make  preaching  intelligible?  To  those  weaned  from  the  milk? 
To  those  removed  from  the  breast?  For  precept  upon  precept,  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,  a  little  here,  a  little 
there!"  They  sneer  at  the  prophet,  that  intolerable  moralist. 
They  are  of  age,  and  free;  and  he  does  not  need  to  bring  know- 
ledge to  them  (daath  as  in  ch.  xi.  9),  or  make  them  understand 
the  proclamation.     They  know  of  old  to  what  he  would  lead. 
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Are  they  little  children  that  have  just  been  weaned  (on  the 
constructive^  see  ch.  ix.  2,  v.  11,  xxx.  18  ;  Ges.  §  114,  1),  and 
who  must  let  themselves  be  tutored  ?  For  the  things  he 
preaches  are  nothing  but  endless  petty  teazings.  The  short 
words  (todv,  as  in  IIos.  v.  11),  together  with  the  diminutive 
TJt  (equivalent  to  the  Arabic  sugayyir,  mean,  from  sagir, 
small),  are  intended  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  smallness  and 
vexatious  character  of  the  prophet's  interminable  and  uninter- 
rupted eludings,  as  *>  (=  *?V,  ht ;  comp.  h  *|DJ,  ch.  xxvi.  15)  im- 
plies that  they  are  ;  just  as  the  philosophers  in  Acts  xvii.  18 
call  Paul  a  <T7r€p/j,o\6>yo<;,  a  collector  of  seeds,  i.e.  a  dealer  in 
trifles.  And  in  the  repetition  of  the  short  words  we  may  hear 
the  heavy  babbling  language  of  the  drunken  scoffers. 

The  prophet  takes  the  ki  ("  for  ")  out  of  their  mouths,  and 
carries  it  on  in  his  own  way.  It  was  quite  right  that  their 
ungodliness  should  show  itself  in  such  a  way  as  this,  for  it 
would  meet  with  an  appropriate  punishment.  Vers.  11-13. 
u  For  through  men  stammering  in  speech,  and  through  a  strange 
tongue,  will  He  speak  to  this  people.  He  who  said  to  them,  There 
is  rest,  give  rest  to  weary  ones,  and  there  is  refreshing  !  But 
they  would  not  hear.  Therefore  the  word  of  Jehovah  becomes  to 
them  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line, 
line  upon  line,  a  little  here,  a  little  there,  that  they  may  go  and 
stumble  backwards,  and  be  wrecked  to  pieces,  and  be  snared  and 
taken"  Jehovah  would  speak  to  the  scoffing  people  of  stam- 
mering tongue  a  language  of  the  same  kind,  since  He  would 
speak  to  them  by  a  people  that  stammered  in  their  estimation, 
i.e.  who  talked  as  barbarians  (cf.  /3ap/3apL%ecv  and  balbutire ; 
see  ch.  xxxiii.  19,  compared  with  Deut.  xxviii.  49).  The 
Assyrian  Semitic  had  the  same  sound  in  the  ear  of  an  Israelite, 
as  Low  Saxon  (a  provincial  dialect)  in  the  ear  of  an  educated 
German  ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  was  plentifully  mixed  up  with 
Iranian,  and  possibly  also  with  Tatar  elements.  This  people 
would  practically  interpret  the  will  of  Jehovah  in  its  own  patois 
to  the  despisers  of  the  prophet.  Jehovah  had  directed  them, 
through  His  prophets,  after  the  judgments  which  they  had 
experienced  with  sufficient  severity  (ch.  i.  5  sqq.),  into  the  true 
way  to  rest  and  refreshing  (Jer.  vi.  16),  and  had  exhorted  them 
to  give  rest  to  the  nation,  which  had  suffered  so  much  under 
Ahaz  through  the  calamities  of  war  (2  Chron.  xxviii.),  and  not 
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to  drag  it  into  another  war  by  goading  it  on  to  rise  against 
Assyria,  or  impose  a  new  burden  in  addition  to  the  tribute  to 
Assyria  by  purchasing  the  help  of  Egypt.  But  they  would  not 
hearken  («««-=««,  ch.  xxx.  15,  16;'  Ges.  §  23,  3,  Anm.  3). 
Their  policy  was  a  very  different  one  from  being  still,  or  be- 
lieving and  waiting.  And  therefore  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
which  they  regarded  as  an  endless  series  of  trivial  commands, 
would  be  turned  in  their  case  into  an  endless  series  of  painful 
sufferings.  To  those  who  thought  themselves  so  free,  and  lived 
so  free,  it  would  become  a  stone  on  which  they  would  go  to 
pieces,  a  net  in  which  they  would  be  snared,  a  trap  in  which 
they  would  be  caught  (compare  ch.  viii.  14,  15). 

The  prophet  now  directly  attacks  the  great  men  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  holds  up  a  Messianic  prophecy  before  their  eyes, 
which  turns  its  dark  side  to  them,  as  ch.  vii.  did  to  Ahaz. 
Vers.  14-17.  u  Therefore  hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  ye  scornful 
lords,  rulers  of  this  people  tuhich  is  in  Jerusalem  !     For  ye  say. 
We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with  Hades  have  we 
come  to  an  agreement.    The  swelling  scourge,  when  it  cometh  hither, 
will  do  us  no  harm ;  for  we  have  made  a  lie  our  shelter,  and  in 
deceit  have  we  hidden  ourselves.     Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  Behold,  I  am  He  who  hath  laid  in  Zion  a  stone,  a 
stone  of  trial,  a  precious  corner-stone  of  well-founded  founding ; 
whoever  believes  will  not  have  to  move.     And  I  make  justice  the 
line,  and  righteousness  the  level ;  and  hail  sweeps  away  the  refuge 
of  lies,  and  the  hiding-place  is  washed  away  by  waters"     With 
lakhen   (therefore)  the  announcement  of  punishment  is  once 
more  suspended ;  and  in  ver.  16  it  is  resumed  again,  the  expo- 
sition of  the  sin  being  inserted  between,  before  the  punish- 
ment is  declared.     Their  sin  is  latson,  and  this  free-thinking 
scorn  rests  upon  a  proud  and  insolent  self-confidence,  which 
imagines  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  fear  death  and  hell ;  and 
this  self-confidence  has  for  its  secret  reserve  the  alliance  to  be 
secretly  entered  into  with  Egypt  against  Assyria.     What  the 
prophet  makes  them  say  here,  they  do  not  indeed  say  exactly  in 
this  form ;  but  this  is  the  essential  substance  of  the  carnally 
devised  thoughts  and  words  of  the  rulers  of  the   people  of 
Jerusalem,  as  manifest  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts.     Jerusalem, 
the  city  of  Jehovah,  and  such  princes  as  these,  who  either 
proudly  ignore  Jehovah,  or  throw  Him  off  as  useless,  what  a 
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contrast!  Chteek,  and  chdzidh  in  ver.  18,  signify  an  agree- 
ment, either  U  ■  decision  or  completion  (from  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  verb  chdzdh;  see  vol.  i.  p.  71),  or  as  a  choice, 
bnteplacitum  (like  the  Arabic  ray),  or  as  a  record,  i.e.  the  means 
of  selecting  (like  the  talmudic  chdzlth,  a  countersign,  a  ra'aydh,  sl 
proof  or  argument :  Luzzatto).  In  shot  slwteph  ("  the  swelling 
scourge,"  cheikib  D*0),  the  comparison  of  Asshur  to  a  flood 
(vers.  2,  8,  7),  and  the  comparison  of  it  to  a  whip  or  scourge,  are 
mixed  together ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  allowable,  because  a 
whip,  when  smacked,  really  does  move  in  waving  lines  (com- 
pare Jer.  viii.  6,  where  shdtaph  is  applied  to  the  galoping  of  a 
war-horse).  The  chethib  "Uy  in  ver.  15  (for  which  the  keri 
reads  133£,  according  to  ver.  19)  is  to  be  read  TO  (granting 
that  it  shall  have  passed,  or  that  it  passes)  ;  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  emendation.  The  Egyptian  alliance  for 
which  they  are  suing,  when  designated  according  to  its  true 
ethical  nature,  is  sheqer  (lie)  and  kdzdbh  (falsehood)  ;  compare 
2  Kings  xvii.  4  (where  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  sheqer  for 
qesher,  according  to  the  LXX.),  and  more  especially  Ezek. 
xvii.  15  sqq.,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  true  prophets 
regarded  self-willed  rebellion  even  against  heathen  rule  as  a 
reprehensible  breach  of  faith.  The  Idkhen  (therefore),  which 
is  resumed  in  ver.  16,  is  apparently  followed  as  strangely  as 
in  ch.  vii.  14,  by  a  promise  instead  of  a  threat.  But  this 
is  only  apparently  the  case.  It  is  unquestionably  a  promise ; 
but  as  the  last  clause,  "  he  that  believeth  will  not  flee,"  i.e.  will 
stand  firm,  clearly  indicates,  it  is  a  promise  for  believers  alone. 
For  those  to  whom  the  prophet  is  speaking  here  the  promise  is 
a  threat,  a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  Just  as  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  Ahaz  refused  to  ask  for  a  sign,  the  prophet 
announced  to  him  a  sign  of  Jehovah's  own  selection ;  so  here 
Jehovah  opposes  to  the  false  ground  of  confidence  on  which  the 
leaders  relied,  the  foundation  stone  laid  in  Zion,  which  would 
bear  the  believing  in  immoveable  safety,  but  on  which  the 
unbelieving  would  be  broken  to  pieces  (Matt.  xxi.  44).  This 
stone  is  called  'ebhen  bochan,  a  stone  of  proving,  i.e.  a  proved 
and  self-proving  stone.  Then  follow  other  epithets  in  a  series 
commencing  anew  with  pinnath  =  'ebhen  pinnath  (compare  Ps. 
cxviii.  22)  :  angulus  h.  e.  lapis  angularis  pretiositatis  fundationis 
fundatce.     It  is  a  corner-stone,  valuable  in  itself  (on  yiqrath^ 
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compare  1  Kings  v.  31),  and  affording  the  strongest  foundation 
and  inviolable  security  to  all  that  is  built  upon  it  (musdd  a 
substantive  in  form  like  musdr,  and  mussdd  a  hophal  participle 
in  the  form  of  those  of  the  verba  contracta  pe  yod).  This  stone 
was  not  the  Davidic  sovereignty,  but  the  true  seed  of  David 
which  appeared  in  Jesus  (Rom.  ix.  33  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  7).  The 
figure  of  a  stone  is  not  opposed  to  the  personal  reference,  since 
the  prophet  in  ch.  viii.  14  speaks  even  of  Jehovah  Himself 
under  the  figure  of  a  stone.  The  majestically  unique  descrip- 
tion renders  it  quite  impossible  that  Hezekiah  can  be  intended. 
Micah,  whose  book  forms  the  side  piece  of  this  cycle  of  pro- 
phecy, also  predicted,  under  similar  historical  circumstances, 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  Bethlehem  Ephratah  (Mic.  v.  1). 
What  Micah  expresses  in  the  words,  "  His  goings  forth  are  from 
of  old,"  is  indicated  here  in  the  preterite  yissad  connected  with 
hirtfni  (the  construction  is  similar  to  that  in  Obad.  2,  Ezek. 
xxv.  7 ;  compare  ver.  2  above,  and  Jer.  xlix.  15,  xxiii.  19).  It 
denotes  that  which  has  been  determined  by  Jehovah,  and  there- 
fore is  as  good  as  accomplished.  What  is  historically  realized 
has  had  an  eternal  existence,  and  indeed  an  ideal  pre-existence 
even  in  the  heart  of  history  itself  (ch.  xxii.  11,  xxv.  1,  xxxvii. 
26).  Ever  since  there  had  been  a  Davidic  government  at  all, 
this  stone  had  lain  in  Zion.  The  Davidic  monarchy  not  only 
had  in  this  its  culminating  point,  but  the  ground  of  its  con- 
tinuance also.  It  was  not  only  the  Omega,  but  also  the  Alpha. 
Whatever  escaped  from  wrath,  even  under  the  Old  Testament, 
stood  upon  this  stone.  This  (as  the  prophet  predicts  in 
B*W  i6  pp^n  :  B*nj  the  fut.  hal)  would  be  the  stronghold  of 
faith  in  the  midst  of  the  approaching  Assyrian  calamities  (cf. 
ch.  vii.  9)  ;  and  faith  would  be  the  condition  of  life  (Hab. 
ii.  4).  But  against  unbelievers  Jehovah  would  proceed  accord- 
ing to  His  punitive  justice.  He  would  make  this  (justice  and 
righteousness,  mishpdt  and  ts'ddqdh)  a  norm,  i.e.  a  line  and 
level.  A  different  turn,  however,  is  given  to  qdvy  with  a  play 
upon  vers.  10,  11.  What  Jehovah  is  about  to  do  is  depicted 
as  a  building  which  He  is  carrying  out,  and  which  He  will  carry 
out,  so  far  as  the  despisers  are  concerned,  on  no  other  plan  than 
that  of  strict  retribution.  His  punitive  justice  comes  like  a 
hailstorm  and  like  a  flood  (cf.  ver.  2,  ch.  x.  22).  The  hail 
smites  the  refuge  of  lies  of  the  great  men  of  Jerusalem,  and 
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clears  it  away  (njr,  hence  V;,  a  shovel)  ;  and  the  flood  buries 
their  hiding-place  in  the  waters,  and  carries  it  away  (the  accen- 
tuation .should  be  "trip  tifchah,  DVD  mercha). 

And  the  whip  which  Jehovah  swings  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  one  stroke,  but  will  rain  strokes.  Vers.  18,  19.  "And 
your  covenant  with  death  is  struck  out,  and  your  agreement  with 
Hades  will  not  stand ;  the  swelling  scourge,  when  it  comes,  ye  will 
become  a  thing  trodden  down  to  it.  As  often  as  it  passes  it  takes 
you:  for  every  morning  it  passes,  by  day  and  by  night;  and  it  is 
nothing  but  shuddering  to  hear  such  preaching.  For  the  bed  is 
too  short  to  stretch  in,  and  the  covering  too  tight  when  a  man 
wraps  himself  in  zV."  Although  b'rith  is  feminine,  the  predi- 
cate to  it  is  placed  before  it  in  the  masculine  form  (Ges.  §  144). 
The  covenant  is  thought  of  as  a  document ;  for  khuppar  (for 
which  Hupfeld  would  read  thuphar ;  Ps.  ii.  197)  signifies  here 
obliterari  (just  as  the  kal  is  used  in  Gen.  vi.  14  in  the  sense 
of  oblinere ;  or  in  Prov.  xxx.  20,  the  Targum,  and  the  Syriac, 
in  the  sense  of  abstergere ;  and  in  the  Talmud  frequently  in 
the  sense  of  wiping  off  =  qinnedch,  or  wiping  out  =  mdchaq, — 
which  meanings  all  go  back,  along  with  the  meaning  negare,  to 
the  primary  meaning,  tegere,  obducere).  The  covenant  will  be 
"  struck  out,"  as  you  strike  out  a  wrong  word,  by  crossing  it 
over  with  ink  and  rendering  it  illegible.  They  fancy  that  they 
have  fortified  themselves  against  death  and  Hades;  but  Jehovah 
gives  to  both  of  these  unlimited  power  over  them.  When  the 
swelling  scourge  shall  come,  they  will  become  to  it  as  mirmds, 
i.e.  they  will  be  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  their  corpses  become 
like  dirt  of  the  streets  (ch.  x.  6,  v.  5)  ;  Drv^rn  has  the  mercha 
upon  the  penult.,  according  to  the  older  editions  and  the  smaller 
Masora  on  Lev.  viii.  26,  the  tone  being  drawn  back  on  account 
of  the  following  &.  The  strokes  of  the  scourge  come  inces- 
santly, and  every  stroke  sweeps  them,  i.e.  many  of  them,  away. 
*8?  (from  %  construct  *j»,  sufficiency,  abundance)  followed  by 
the  infinitive,  quotiescunque  irruet ;  laqach,  auferre,  as  in  Jer. 
xv.  15,  and  in  the  idiom  laqach  nephesh.  These  scourgings 
without  end — what  a  painful  lecture  Jehovah  is  reading  them  ! 
This  is  the  thought  expressed  in  the  concluding  words  :  for 
the  meaning  cannot  be,  that  "even  (raq  as  in  Ps.  xxxii.  6) 
the  report  (of  such  a  fate)  is  alarming,"  as  Grotius  and  others 
explain  it ;  or  the  report  is  nothing  but  alarming,  as  Gussetius 
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and  others  interpret  it,  since  in  that  case  njnw  ybB  (cf.  ch. 
xxiii.  5)  would  have  been  quite  sufficient,  instead  of  njttE^  \*2n. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  expression  points  back  to  the  scorn- 
ful question  addressed  by  the  debauchees  to  the  prophet  in 
ver.  9,  "To  whom  will  he  make  preaching  intelligible?"  i.e. 
to  whom  will  he  preach  the  word  of  God  in  an  intelligible 
manner  ?  (as  if  they  did  not  possess  bindh  without  this ;  TOEB^ 
clkot],  as  in  ch.  liii.  1.)  As  ver.  11  affirmed  that  Jehovah  would 
take  up  the  word  against  them,  the  drunken  stammerers,  through 
a  stammering  people  ;  so  here  the  scourging  without  end  is  called 
the  shemudh,  or  sermon,  which  Jehovah  preaches  to  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  word  habhln  is  not  causative  here,  as  in  ver. 
9,  viz.  "  to  give  to  understand,"  but  signifies  simply  "  to  under- 
stand," or  have  an  inward  perception.  To  receive  into  one's 
comprehension  such  a  sermon  as  that  which  was  now  being 
delivered  to  them,  was  raq-zeva  ah,  nothing  but  shaking  or 
shuddering  (raq  as  in  Gen.  vi.  5)  ;  JW  (from  which  comes  W?? 
or  by  transposition  nW)  is  applied  to  inward  shaking  as  well 
as  to  outward  tossing  to  and  fro.  Jerome  renders  it  "  tan- 
tummodo  sola  vexatio  intellectum  dabit  auditui"  and  Luther 
follows  him  thus  :  "  but  the  vexation  teaches  to  take  heed 
to  the  word,"  as  if  the  reading  were  P^n.  The  alarming 
character  of  the  lecture  is  depicted  in  ver.  20,  in  a  figure 
which  was  probably  proverbial.  The  situation  into  which 
they  are  brought  is  like  a  bed  too  short  for  a  man  to  stretch 
himself  in  (min  as  in  2  Kings  vi.  1),  and  like  a  covering 
which,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  man  who  covers 
himself  up  in  it  (or  perhaps  still  better  in  a  temporal  sense, 
"  when  a  man  covers  or  wraps  himself  up  in  it,"  cf.  ch. 
xviii.  4),  is  too  narrow  or  too  tight.  So  would  it  be  in  their 
case  with  the  Egyptian  treaty,  in  which  they  fancied  that 
there  were  rest  and  safety  for  them.  They  would  have  to 
acknowledge  its  insufficiency.  They  had  made  themselves  a 
bed,  and  procured  bed-clothes;  but  how  mistaken  they  had 
been  in  the  measure,  how  miserably  and  ridiculously  they  had 
miscalculated ! 

It  would  be  with  them  as  it  was  with  the  Philistines  when 
David  turned  their  army  into  water  at  Baal-Perazim  (2  Sam. 
v.  20  ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  11),  or  when  on  another  occasion  he  drove 
them  before  him  from  Gibeon  to  Gezer  (1  Chron.  xiv.  13 
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sqq.).  Ver.  21.  "  For  Jehovah  will  rise  up  as  in  the  mountain 
of  Ptfiunm,  and  be  wroth  as  in  the  valley  at  Gibeon  to  work  His 
work  :  astonishing  is  His  work ;  and  to  act  His  act :  strange  is 
His  act"  The  Targum  wrongly  supposes  the  first  historical 
reminiscence  to  refer  to  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Uzziah, 
and  the  second  to  Joshua's  victory  over  the  Amorites.  The 
allusion  really  is  to  the  two  shameful  defeats  which  David 
inflicted  upon  the  Philistines.  There  was  a  very  good  reason 
why  victories  over  the  Philistines  especially  should  serve  as 
similes.  The  same  fate  awaited  the  Philistines  at  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians,  as  predicted  by  the  prophet  in  ch.  xiv.  28  sqq. 
(cf.  ch.  xx.).  And  the  strangeness  and  verity  of  Jehovah's 
work  were  just  this,  that  it  would  fare  no  better  with  the 
magnates  of  Judah  at  the  hand  of  Asshur,  than  it  had  with  the 
Philistines  at  the  hand  of  David  on  both  those  occasions.  The 
very  same  thing  would  now  happen  to  the  people  of  the  house 
of  David  as  formerly  to  its  foes.  Jehovah  would  have  to  act 
in  opposition  to  His  gracious  purpose.  He  would  have  to  act 
towards  His  own  people  as  He  once  acted  towards  their  foes. 
This  was  the  most  paradoxical  thing  of  all  that  they  would 
have  to  experience. 

But  the  possibility  of  repentance  was  still  open  to  them, 
and  at  least  a  modification  of  what  had  been  threatened  was 
attainable.  Ver.  22.  "And  now  drive  ye  not  mockeries,  lest  your 
fetters  be  strengthened ;  for  I  have  heard  from  the  Lord,  Jehovah 
of  hosts,  a  judgment  of  destruction,  and  an  irrevocable  one,  upon 
the  whole  earth."  It  is  assumed  that  they  are  already  in  fetters, 
namely,  the  fetters  of  Asshur  (Nah.  i.  13).  Out  of  these  fetters 
they  wanted  to  escape  by  a  breach  of  faith,  and  with  the  help 
of  Egypt  without  Jehovah,  and  consequently  they  mocked  at  the 
warnings  of  the  prophet.  He  therefore  appeals  to  them  at  any 
rate  to  stop  their  mocking,  lest  they  should  fall  out  of  the 
bondage  in  which  they  now  were,  into  one  that  would  bind 
them  still  more  closely,  and  lest  the  judgment  should  become 
even  more  severe  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  For  it  was 
coming  without  fail.  It  might  be  modified,  and  with  thorough 
repentance  they  might  even  escape ;  but  that  it  would  come, 
and  that  upon  the  whole  earth,  had  been  revealed  to  the  pro- 
phet by  Jehovah  of  hosts.  This  was  the  slfmudh  which  the 
prophet  had  heard  from  Jehovah,  and  which  he  gave  them  to 
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hear  and  understand,  though  hitherto  he  had  only  been  scoffed 
at  by  their  wine-bibbing  tongues. 

The  address  of  the  prophet  is  here  apparently  closed.  But 
an  essential  ingredient  is  still  wanting  to  the  second  half,  to 
make  it  correspond  to  the  first.  There  is  still  wanting  the 
fringe  of  promise  coinciding  with  vers.  5,  6.  The  prophet  has 
not  only  to  alarm  the  scoffers,  that  if  possible  he  may  pluck 
some  of  them  out  of  the  fire  through  fear  (Judg.  v.  23) ;  he 
has  also  to  comfort  believers,  who  yield  themselves  as  disciples 
to  him  and  to  the  word  of  God  (ch.  viii.  16).  He  does  this 
here  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  He  has  several  times  assumed 
the  tone  of  the  mashal,  more  especially  in  ch.  xxvi. ;  but  here 
the  consolation  is  dressed  up  in  a  longer  parabolical  address, 
which  sets  forth  in  figures  drawn  from  husbandry  the  discipli- 
nary and  saving  wisdom  of  God.  Isaiah  here  proves  himself 
a  master  of  the  mashal.  In  the  usual  tone  of  a  mashal  song, 
he  first  of  all  claims  the  attention  of  his  audience  as  a  teacher 
of  wisdom.  Ver.  23.  "  Lend  me  your  ear,  and  hear  my  voice ; 
attend,  and  hear  my  address  !  "  Attention  is  all  the  more  need- 
ful, that  the  prophet  leaves  his  hearers  to  interpret  and  apply 
the  parable  themselves.  The  work  of  a  husbandman  is  very 
manifold,  as  he  tills,  sows,  and  plants  his  field.  Vers.  24-26. 
"  Does  the  ploughman  plough  continually  to  sow  f  to  furrow  and 
to  harrow  his  land?  Is  it  not  so:  when  he  levels  the  surface 
thereof  he  scatters  black  poppy  seed,  and  strews  cummin,  and  puts 
in  wheat  in  rows,  and  barley  in  the  appointed  piece,  and  spelt  on 
its  border  ?  And  He  has  instructed  him  how  to  act  rightly : 
his  God  teaches  it  him."  The  ploughing  (chdrash)  which 
opens  the  soil,  i.e.  turns  it  up  in  furrows,  and  the  harrowing 
(sidded)  which  breaks  the  clods,  take  place  to  prepare  for  the 
sowing,  and  therefore  not  interminably,  but  only  so  long  as  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  soil  to  receive  the  seed.  When  the 
seed-furrows  have  been  drawn  in  the  levelled  surface  of  the 
ground  (shivvdh),  then  the  sowing  and  planting  begin  ;  and 
this  also  takes  place  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  different 
kinds  of  fruit.  Qetsach  is  the  black  poppy  (nigella  sativa, 
Arab,  habbe  soda,  so  called  from  its  black  seeds),  belonging 
to  the  ranunculacese.  Kammon  was  the  cummin  (cuminum 
cyminum)  with  larger  aromatic  seeds,  Ar.  kammwi,  neither  of 
them  our  common  carraway  (Kiimmel,  carum).     The  wheat  he 
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sows  carefully  in  rows  (sOrdh,  ordo;  ad  ordinem,  as  it  is  trans- 
luted  by  Jerome),  i.e.  he  does  not  scatter  it  about  carelessly,  like 
the  other  two,  but  lays  the  grains  carefully  in  the  furrows, 
because  otherwise  when  they  sprang  up  they  would  get  massed 
together,  and  choke  one  another.  Nismdn,  like  sordh,  is  an  ace. 
loci :  the  barley  is  sown  in  a  piece  of  the  field  specially  marked 
off  for  it,  or  specially  furnished  with  signs  (simdnlm) ;  and 
kussemeth,  the  spelt  (£aa,  also  mentioned  by  Homer,  Od.  iv. 
604,  between  wheat  and  barley),  along  the  edge  of  it,  so  that 
spelt  forms  the  rim  of  the  barley  field.  It  is  by  a  divine 
instinct  that  the  husbandman  acts  in  this  manner;  for  God, 
who  established  agriculture  at  the  creation  (i.e.  Jehovah,  not 
Osiris),  has  also  given  men  understanding.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  vyissero  lammishpdt :  and  (as  we  may  see  from  all  this) 
He  (his  God  :  the  subject  is  given  afterwards  in  the  second 
clause)  has  led  him  (Prov.  xxxi.  1)  to  the  right  (this  is  the 
rendering  adopted  by  Kimchi,  whilst  other  commentators  have 
been  misled  by  Jer.  xxx.  11,  and  last  of  all  Malbim  Luzzatto, 
"  Cosi  Dio  con  giustizia  corregge ;"  he  would  have  done  better, 
however,  to  say,  con  moderazione). 

Again,  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  is  just  as  manifold 
after  the  reaping  has  been  done.  Vers.  27-29.  "  For  the  black 
poppy  is  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  sledge,  nor  is  a  cart  wheel 
rolled  over  cummin ;  but  black  poppy  is  knocked  out  with  a  stick, 
and  cummin  with  a  staff.  Is  bread  corn  crushed  ?  No ;  he  does  not 
go  on  threshing  it  for  ever,  and  drive  the  wheel  of  his  cart  and  Ids 
horses  over  it:  he  does  not  crush  it.  This  also,  it  goeth  forth  from 
Jehovah  of  hosts :  He  gives  wonderful  intelligence,  high  under- 
standing." Ki  (for)  introduces  another  proof  that  the  husband- 
man is  instructed  by  God,  from  what  he  still  further  does. 
He  does  not  use  the  threshing  machine  (chdruts,  syn.  morag, 
Ar.  naureg,  noreg),  or  the  threshing  cart  (dgdldh :  see  Winer's 
ReaUWorterbuch,  art.  Dreschen),  which  would  entirely  destroy 
the  more  tender  kinds  of  fruit,  but  knocks  them  out  with  a 
staff  (baculo  excutit:  see  at  ch.  xxvii.  12).  The  sentence  lechem 
yuddq  is  to  be  accentuated  as  an  interrogative :  Is  bread  corn 
crushed  ?  Oh  no,  he  does  not  crush  it.  This  would  be  the  case 
if  he  were  to  cause  the  wheel  (i.e.  the  wheels,  gilgal,  constr.  to 
galgal)  of  the  threshing  cart  with  the  horses  harnessed  in  front 
to  rattle  over  it  with  all  their  might  (hdmam,  to  set  in  noisy 
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violent  motion).  Lecliem,  like  the  Greek  sites,  is  corn  from 
which  bread  is  made  (ch.  xxx.  23  ;  Ps.  civ.  14).  tsnis  is  meta- 
plastic (as  if  from  KHN)  for  enn  (see  Ewald,  §  312,  b).  Instead 
of  y&7$\  the  pointing  ought  to  be  VBhsn  (from  BH3  with  kametz 
before  the  tone  =  Arab,  faras,  as  distinguished  from  BHS  with 
a  fixed  kametz,  equivalent  to  f arras,  a  rider)  :  u  his  horses,"  here 
the  threshing  horses,  which  were  preferred  to  asses  and  oxen. 
Even  in  this  treatment  of  the  fruit  when  reaped,  there  is  an 
evidence  of  the  wonderful  intelligence  (*y?n,  as  written  N7Sn) 
and  exalted  understanding  (on  fiHytf),  from  V^J,  see  at  Job  xxvi. 
3)  imparted  by  God.  The  expression  is  one  of  such  grandeur, 
that  we  perceive  at  once  that  the  prophet  has  in  his  mind  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  a  higher  sphere.  The  wise,  divinely  inspired 
course  adopted  by  the  husbandman  in  the  treatment  of  the  field 
and  fruit,  is  a  type  of  the  wise  course  adopted  by  the  divine 
Teacher  Himself  in  the  treatment  of  His  nation.  Israel  is 
Jehovah's  field.  The  punishments  and  chastisements  of  Je- 
hovah are  the  ploughshare  and  harrow,  with  which  He  forcibly 
breaks  up,  turns  over,  and  furrows  this  field.  But  this  does 
not  last  for  ever.  When  the  field  has  been  thus  loosened, 
smoothed,  and  rendered  fertile  once  more,  the  painful  process 
of  ploughing  is  followed  by  a  beneficent  sowing  and  planting 
in  a  multiform  and  wisely  ordered  fulness  of  grace.  Again, 
Israel  is  Jehovah's  child  of  the  threshing-floor  (see  ch.  xxi.  10). 
He  threshes  it ;  but  He  does  not  thresh  it  only :  He  also  knocks  ; 
and  when  He  threshes,  He  does  not  continue  threshing  for  ever, 
i.e.  as  Caspari  has  well  explained  it,  "  He  does  not  punish  all 
the  members  of  the  nation  with  the  same  severity ;  and  those 
whom  He  punishes  with  greater  severity  than  others  He  does 
not  punish  incessantly,  but  as  soon  as  His  end  is  attained, 
and  the  husks  of  sin  are  separated  from  those  that  have  been 
punished,  the  punishment  ceases,  and  only  the  worst  in  the 
nation,  who  are  nothing  but  husks,  and  the  husks  on  the 
nation  itself,  are  swept  away  by  the  punishments"  (compare 
ch.  i.  25,  xxix.  20,  21).  This  is  the  solemn  lesson  and 
affectionate  consolation  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  the  parable. 
Jehovah  punishes,  but  it  is  in  order  that  He  may  be  able  to 
bless.  He  sifts,  but  He  does  not  destroy.  He  does  not  thresh 
His  own  people,  but  He  knocks  them  ;  and  even  when  He 
threshes,  they  may   console   themselves   in   the   face   of   the 
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approaching  period  of  judgment,  that  they  are  never  crushed 
or  injured. 


THE  SECOND  WOE  :   THE  OPPRESSION  AND  DELIVERANCE 
OF  ARIEL. — CHAP.  XXIX. 

The  prophecy  here  passes  from  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the 
crown  of  flowers  (ch.  xxviii.  1-4),  to  its  formal  parallel.  Jeru- 
salem takes  its  place  by  the  side  of  Samaria,  the  crown  of 
flowers,  under  the  emblem  of  a  hearth  of  God.  'Artel  might, 
indeed,  mean  a  lion  of  God.  It  occurs  in  this  sense  as  the 
name  of  certain  Moabitish  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  1  Chron. 
xi.  22),  and  Isaiah  himself  used  the  shorter  form  i>N"]N  for  the 
heroes  of  Judah  (ch.  xxxiii.  7).  But  as  ?&?"]$  (God's  hearth,  in- 
terchanged with  ?£"£?,  God's  height)  is  the  name  given  in  Ezek. 
xliii.  15,  16,  to  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  new  temple, 
and  as  Isaiah  could  not  say  anything  more  characteristic  of 
Jerusalem,  than  that  Jehovah  had  a  fire  and  hearth  there  (ch. 
xxxi.  9)  ;  and,  moreover,  as  Jerusalem  the  city  and  community 
within  the  city  would  have  been  compared  to  a  lioness  rather 
than  a  lion,  we  take  /N^N  in  the  sense  of  ara  Dei  (from  iTjtf, 
to  burn).  The  prophet  commences  in  his  own  peculiar  way 
with  a  grand  summary  introduction,  which  passes  in  a  few 
gigantic  strides  over  the  whole  course  from  threatening  to 
promise.  Ver.  1.  "  Woe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,  the  castle  where 
David  pitched  his  tent!  Add  year  to  year,  let  the  feasts  revolve  : 
then  I  distress  Ariel,  and  there  is  groaning  and  moaning;  and  so 
she  proves  herself  to  me  as  Ariel."  By  the  fact  that  Bavid 
fixed  his  headquarters  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  brought  the 
sacred  ark  thither,  Jerusalem  became  a  hearth  of  God.  Within 
a  single  year,  after  only  one  more  round  of  feasts  (to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  ch.  xxxii.  10,  and  probably  spoken  at  the 
passover),  Jehovah  would  make  Jerusalem  a  besieged  city,  full 
of  sighs  (yahatslqothi,  perf.  cons.,  with  the  tone  upon  the  ulti- 
mate) ;  but  "  she  becomes  to  me  like  an  Ariel,"  i.e.,  being 
qualified  through  me,  she  will  prove  herself  a  hearth  of  God, 
by  consuming  the  foes  like  a  furnace,  or  by  their  meeting  with 
their  destruction  at  Jerusalem,  like  wood  piled  up  on  the  altar 
and  then  consumed  in  flame.  The  prophecy  has  thus  passed 
over  the  whole  ground  in  a  few  majestic  words.     It  now  starts 
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from  the  very  beginning  again,  and  first  of  all  expands  the 
hoi.  Vers.  3  and  4.  "  And  I  encamp  in  a  circle  round  about  thee, 
and  surround  thee  with  watch-posts,  and  erect  tortoises  against 
thee.  And  when  brought  down  thou  wilt  speak  from  out  of  the 
ground,  and  thy  speaking  will  sound  low  out  of  the  dust;  and  thy 
voice  cometh  up  like  that  of  a  demon  from  the  ground,  and  thy 
speaking  will  whisper  out  of  the  dust."  It  would  have  to  go  so 
far  with  Ariel  first  of  all,  that  it  would  be  besieged  by  a  hostile 
force,  and  would  lie  upon  the  ground  in  the  greatest  extremity, 
and  then  would  whisper  with  a  ghostlike  softness,  like  a  dying 
man,  or  like  a  spirit  without  flesh  and  bones.  Kaddur  signifies 
sphcera,  orbis,  as  in  ch.  xxii.  18  and  in  the  Talmud  (from 
kddar  =  kdthar ;  cf.  Jcudur  in  the  name  Nabu-kudur-ussur, 
Nebo  protect  the  crown,  Kihapiv),  and  is  used  here  poetically 
for  Mp.  Jerome  renders  it  quasi  sphceram  (from  dilr,  orbis). 
2VD  (from  y*3,  3^)  might  signify  "  firmly  planted  "  (Luzzatto, 
immobilmente ;  compare  shuth,  ch.  xxii.  7)  ;  but  according  to 
the  parallel  it  signifies  a  military  post,  like  3jW,  2*5p.  Metsu- 
roth  (from  mdtsor,  Deut.  xx.  20)  are  instruments  of  siege,  the 
nature  of  which  can  only  be  determined  conjecturally.  On 
'obh,  see  ch.  viii.  19  ;*  there  is  no  necessity  to  take  it  as  standing 
for  baal  yobh. 

Thus  far  does  the  unfolding  of  the  hoi  reach.  Now  follows 
an  unfolding  of  the  words  of  promise,  which  stand  Tat  the  end 
of  ver.  1 :  "  And  it  proves  itself  to  me  as  Ariel."  Vers.  5—8. 
"  And  the  multitude  of  thy  foes  will  become  like  finely  powdered 
dust,  and  the  multitude  of  the  tyrants  like  chaff  flying  away ;  and 
it  will  take  place  suddenly,  very  suddenly.  From  Jehovah  of 
hosts  there  comes  a  visitation  icith  crash  of  thunder  and  earth- 
quake and  great  noise,  whirlwind  and  tempest,  and  the  blazing  up 
of  devouring  fire.  And  the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  that 
gather  together  against  Ariel,  and  all  those  who  storm  and  distress 
Ariel  and  her  stronghold,  will  be  like  a  vision  of  the  night  in  a 

1  The  Jakkubh  mentioned  there  is  equivalent  to  anbub,  Arab,  a  knot  on  a 
reed  stalk,  then  that  part  of  such  a  reed  which  comes  between  two  knots, 
then  the  reed  stalk  itself  ;  root  33,  to  rise  up,  swell,  or  become  convex 
without  and  concave  within  (Fl.).  It  is  possible  that  it  would  be  better  to 
trace  ''obh  back  to  this  radical  and  primary  meaning  of  what  is  hollow  (and 
therefore  has  a  dull  sound),  whether  used  in  the  sense  of  a  leather-bag,  or 
applied  to  a  spirit  of  incantation,  and  the  possessor  of  such  a  spirit. 
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dream.  And  it  is  just  as  a  hungry  man  dreams,  and  beliold  he 
eats;  and  when  he  wakes  up  his  soul  is  empty:  and  just  as  a  thirsty 
man  dreams,  and  behold  he  drinks ;  and  when  he  loakes  up,  behold, 
he  is  faint,  and  his  soul  is  parched  with  thirst :  so  will  it  be  to  the 
multitude  of  the  nations  which  gather  together  against  the  moun- 
tain of  Zion."  The  hostile  army,  described  four  times  as 
hdmOn,  a  groaning  multitude,  is  utterly  annihilated  through  the 
terrible  co-operation  of  the  forces  of  nature  which  are  let  loose 
upon  them  (ch.  xxx.  30,  cf.  ch.  xvii.  13).  "There  comes  a  visi- 
tation :"  tippdqe'd  might  refer  to  Jerusalem  in  the  sense  of  "it 
will  be  visited"  in  mercy,  viz.  by  Jehovah  acting  thus  upon  its 
enemies.  But  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  a  neuter  sense :  "  punish- 
ment is  inflicted."  The  simile  of  the  dream  is  applied  in  two 
different  ways  :  (1.)  Ver.  7.  They  will  dissolve  into  nothing,  as 
if  they  had  only  the  same  apparent  existence  as  a  vision  in  a 
dream.  (2.)  Ver.  8.  Their  plan  for  taking  Jerusalem  will  be 
put  to  shame,  and  as  utterly  brought  to  nought  as  the  eating 
or  drinking  of  a  dreamer,  which  turns  out  to  be  a  delusion 
as  soon  as  he  awakes.  Just  as  the  prophet  emphatically  com- 
bines two  substantives  from  the  same  verbal  root  in  ver.  1,  and 
two  adverbs  from  the  same  verb  in  ver.  5 ;  so  does  he  place  NJ? 
and  naj  together  in  ver.  7,  the  former  with  t$  relating  to  the 
crowding  of  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  a  siege,  the  latter  with 
an  objective  suffix  (compare  Ps.  liii.  6)  to  the  attack  made  by 
a  crowded  army.  The  mHsoddh  of  Ariel  (i.e.  the  watch-tower, 
specula,  from  tsud,  to  spy l)  is  the  mountain  of  Zion  mentioned 
afterwards  in  ver.  8.  ">^3,  as  if;  comp.  Zech.  x.  6,  Job  x.  19. 
byitt  rtarn  without  KVJ;  the  personal  pronoun  is  frequently  omitted, 
not  only  in  the  leading  participial  clause,  as  in  this  instance 
(compare  ch.  xxvi.  3,  xl.  19  ;  Ps.  xxii.  29  ;  Job  xxv.  2 ;  and 
Kohler  on  Zech.  ix.  12),  but  also  with  a  minor  participial  clause, 
as  in  Ps.  vii.  10,  lv.  20,  and  Hab.  ii.  10.  The  hungering  and 
thirsting  of  the  waking  man  are  attributed  to  his  nephesh  (soul : 
cf.  ch.  xxxii.  6,  v.  14 ;  Prov.  vi.  30),  just  because  the  soul  is 
the  cause  of  the  physical  life,  and  without  it  the  action  of  the 
senses  would  be  followed  by  no  sensation  or  experience  what- 
ever.    The  hungry  stomach  is  simply  the  object  of  feeling, 

1  In  Arabic,  also,  masdd  signifies  a  lofty  hill  or  mountain -top,  from 
a  secondary  form  of  tsud;  and  massara,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  fortified 
city  Or  mdtsor,  Ps.  xxxi.  22),  from  tsur. 
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and  everything  sensitive  in  the  bodily  organism  is  merely  the 
medium  of  sensation  or  feeling ;  that  which  really  feels  is  the 
soul.  The  soul  no  sooner  passes  out  of  the  dreaming  state  into 
a  waking  condition,  than  it  feels  that  its  desires  are  as  unsatis- 
fied as  ever.  Just  like  such  a  dream  will  the  army  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  victory  of  which  it  is  so  certain  before  the 
battle  is  fought,  fade  away  into  nothing. 

This  enigma  of  the  future  the  prophet  holds  out  before  the 
eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  The  prophet  received  it  by  reve- 
lation of  Jehovah  ;  and  without  the  illumination  of  Jehovah 
it  could  not  possibly  be  understood.  The  deep  degradation  of 
Ariel,  the  wonderful  deliverance,  the  sudden  elevation  from  the 
abyss  to  this  lofty  height, — all  this  was  a  matter  of  faith.  But 
this  faith  was  just  what  the  nation  wanted,  and  therefore  the 
understanding  depending  upon  it  was  wanting  also.  The 
shemiidh  was  there,  but  the  blndh  was  absent ;  and  all  nyii^  pnn 
was  wrecked  on  the  obtuseness  of  the  mass.  The  prophet, 
therefore,  who  had  received  the  unhappy  calling  to  harden  his 
people,  could  not  help  exclaiming  (ver.  9a),  "  Stop,  and  stare  ; 
blind  your  selves ,  and  grow  blind!"  nDnftnn^  to  show  one's  self 
delaying  (from  nnD?  according  to  Luzzatto  the  reflective  of 
rJEiiDfy  an  emphatic  form  which  is  never  met  with),  is  con- 
nected with  the  synonymous  verb  fiDfl,  to  be  stiff  with  astonish- 
ment ;  but  to  W&,  to  be  plastered  up,  i.e.  incapable  of  seeing 
(cf.  ch.  vi.  10),  there  is  attached  the  hithpalpel  of  the  same 
verb,  signifying  "to  place  one's  self  in  such  circumstances," 
se  oblinere  (differently,  however,  in  Ps.  cxix.  16,  47,  compare 
ch.  xi.  8,  se  permulcere).  They  could  not  understand  the  word 
of  God,  but  they  were  confused,  and  their  eyes  were,  so  to 
speak,  festered  up  :  therefore  this  self-induced  condition  would 
become  to  them  a  God-appointed  punishment.  The  impera- 
tives are  judicial  words  of  command. 

This  growth  of  the  self-hardening  into  a  judicial  sentence 
of  obduracy,  is  proclaimed  still  more  fully  by  the  prophet. 
Vers.  95-12.  "  They  are  drunken,  and  not  with  wine;  they  reel, 
and  not  with  meth.  \For  Jehovah  hath  poured  upon  you  a  spirit 
of  deep  sleep,  and  bound  up  your  eyes ;  the  prophets  and  your 
heads,  the  seers,  lie  has  veiled^  And  the  revelation  of  all  this 
will  be  to  you  like  words  of  a  sealed  writing,  which  they  give  to 
him  who  understands  writing,  saying,  Pray,  read  this  ;  but  he 
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tai/8,   I  cannot,  it  is  scaled.     And  they  give  the  writing  to  one 
who  d  I   understand  writing,  saying,   Pray,  read  this;  but 

he  says,  I  do  not  understand  writing''  They  were  drunken 
and  stupid  ;  not,  however,  merely  because  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  sensual  intoxication  (£,  dependent  upon  rot£  ebrii  vino), 
but  because  Jehovah  had  given  them  up  to  spiritual  confusion 
and  self-destruction.  All  the  punishments  of  God  are  inflicted 
through  the  medium  of  His  no  less  world-destroying  than 
world-sustaining  Spirit,  which,  although  not  willing  what  is 
evil,  does  make  the  evil  called  into  existence  by  the  creature 
the  means  of  punishing  evil.  Tardemdh  is  used  here  to  signify 
the  powerless,  passive  state  of  utter  spiritual  insensibility.  This 
judgment  had  fallen  upon  the  nation  in  all  its  members,  even 
upon  the  eyes  and  heads  of  the  nation,  i.e.  the  prophets.  Even 
they  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  good  of  the  nation,  and 
lead  it,  were  blind  leaders  of  the  blind ;  their  eyes  were  fast 
shut  (EOT,  the  intensive  form  of  the  kal,  ch.  xxxiii.  15 ;  Aram. 
E2ty ;  Talmud  also  \W :  to  shut  the  eyes,  or  press  them  close), 
and  over  their  heads  a  cover  was  drawn,  as  over  sleepers  in  the 
night.  Since  the  time  of  Koppe  and  Eichhorn  it  has  become 
a  usual  thing  to  regard  DWaarrntf  and  DWin  as  a  gloss,  and 
indeed  as  a  false  one  (compare  ch.  ix.  13,  14)  ;  but  the  reason 
assigned — namely,  that  Isaiah's  polemics  are  directed  not  against 
the  prophets,  but  against  the  stupid  staring  people — is  utterly 
groundless  (compare  ch.  xxviii.  7,  and  the  polemics  of  his  con- 
temporary Micah,  e.g.  ch.  iii.  5-8).  Moreover,  the  author  of  a 
gloss  would  have  been  more  likely  to  interpret  BWfcO  by  D'n&n 
or  E^lPl!  (compare  Job  ix.  24).  And  vers.  11  and  12  are  also 
opposed  to  this  assumption  of  a  gloss.  For  by  those  who  under- 
stood what  was  written  (sepher),  it  is  evident  that  the  prophets 
and  rulers  of  the  nation  are  intended ;  and  by  those  who  did 
not  understand  it,  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  To  both  of 
them,  "  the  vision  of  all,"  i.e.  of  all  and  everything  that  God 
had  shown  to  His  true  prophets,  was  by  the  judgment  of  God 
completely  sealed.  Some  of  them  might  have  an  outward 
knowledge ;  but  the  inward  understanding  of  the  revelation 
was  sealed  to  them.  Some  had  not  even  this,  but  stared  at  the 
word  of  the  prophet,  just  as  a  man  who  cannot  read  stares  at 
what  is  written.  The  chethib  has  IBDn ;  the  keri  "ISD,  though 
without  any  ground,  since  the  article  is  merely  generic.     In- 
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stead  of  nrttt  fcnp,  we  should  write  nr  W"*op  in  both  cases,  as 
certain  codices  and  old  editions  do. 

This  stupefaction  was  the  self-inflicted  punishment  of  the 
dead  works  with  which  the  people  mocked  God  and  deceived 
themselves.  Vers.  13,  14.  "  The  Lord  hath  spoken:  Because 
this  people  approaches  me  with  its  mouthy  and  honours  me  with 
its  lips,  and  keeps  its  heart  far  from  me,  and  its  reverence  of 
me  has  become  a  commandment  learned  from  men:  therefore, 
behold,  I  will  proceed  wondrously  with  this  people,  wondrously 
and  marvellously  strange ;  and  the  wisdom  of  its  wise  men  is  lost, 
and  the  understanding  of  its  intelligent  men  becomes  invisible" 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Asaph  (Ps.  1.,  cf.  Ixxviii.  36,  37), 
the  lamentation  and  condemnation  of  hypocritical  ceremonial 
worship,  without  living  faith  or  any  striving  after  holiness,  had 
been  a  leading  theme  of  prophecy.  Even  in  Isaiah's  intro- 
ductory address  (ch.  i.)  this  complaint  was  uttered  quite  in 
the  tone  of  that  of  Asaph.  In  the  time  of  Hezekiah  it  was 
peculiarly  called  for,  just  as  it  was  afterwards  in  that  of  Josiah 
(as  the  book  of  Jeremiah  shows).  The  people  had  been  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  public  worship  of  idols,  but 
their  worship  of  Jehovah  was  hypocrisy.  Sometimes  it  was 
conscious  hypocrisy,  arising  from  the  fear  of  man  and  favour  of 
man  ;  sometimes  unconscious,  inasmuch  as  without  any  inward 
conversion,  but  simply  with  work-righteousness,  the  people  con- 
tented themselves  with,  and  even  prided  themselves  upon,  an 
outward  fulfilment  of  the  law  (Mic.  vi.  6-8,  iii.  11).  Instead  of 
VV  (LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Matt.  xv.  8,  Mark  vii.  6),  we  also  meet 
with  the  reading  £>2?,  u  because  this  people  harasses  itself  as  with 
tributary  service ;"  but  the  antithesis  to  richaq  (LXX.  iroppco 
awe^ei)  favours  the  former  reading  niggash,  accedit ;  and  b'phlv 
(with  its  mouth)  must  be  connected  with  this,  though  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  accents.  This  self-alienation  and  self-blinding, 
Jehovah  would  punish  with  a  wondrously  paradoxical  judgment, 
namely,  the  judgment  of  a  hardening,  which  would  so  completely 
empty  and  confuse,  that  even  the  appearance  of  wisdom  and 
unity,  which  the  leaders  of  Israel  still  had,  would  completely 
disappear.  *?0V  (as  in  ch.  xxxviii.  5)  is  not  the  third  person 
fut.  hiphil  here  (so  that  it  could  be  rendered,  according  to  ch. 
xxviii.  16,  "Behold,  I  am  he  who;"  or  more  strictly  still, 
"  Behold  me,  who ;"  which,  however,  would  give  a  prominence 
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to  the  subject  that  would  be  out  of  place  here),  but  the  part  kal 
for  ^pr.  That  the  language  really  allowed  of  such  a  lengthen- 
ing of  the  primary  form  qatXl  into  qatil,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  Tor,  is  evident  from  Eccles.  i.  18  (see  at  Ps.  xvi.  5). 
In  Kj«  «!*n,  *Ab  (cf.  Lam.  i.  9)  alternates  with  the  gerundive 
(see  at  ch.  xxii.  17)  :  the  fifth  example  in  this  one  address  of 
the  emphatic  juxtaposition  of  words  having  a  similar  sound  and 
the  same  derivation  (yid.  vers.  1,  5,  7,  9). 

Their  hypocrisy,  which  was  about  to  be  so  wonderfully 
punished  according  to  the  universal  law  (Ps.  xviii.  26,  27), 
manifested  itself  in  their  self-willed  and  secret  behaviour,  which 
would  not  inquire  for  Jehovah,  nor  suffer  itself  to  be  chastened 
by  His  word.  Vers.  15,  16.  "  Woe  unto  them  that  hide  plans 
deep  from  Jehovah,  and  their  doing  occurs  in  a  dark  place,  and 
they  say,  Who  saw  us  then,  and  who  knew  about  us  f  Oh  for  your 
perversity !  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  potters'  clay ;  that  a  work 
could  say  to  its  maker,  He  has  not  made  me ;  and  an  image  to  its 
sculptor,  He  does  not  understand  it  /"  Just  as  Ahaz  had  carefully 
kept  his  appeal  to  Asshur  for  help  secret  from  the  prophet ;  so 
did  they  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  hide  from  the  prophet  the 
plan  for  an  alliance  with  Egypt.  ">^P?  is  a  syncopated  hiphil 
for  TJPIpnK  as  in   ch.  i.   12,  iii.  8,  xxiii.  11.     P'DVn  adds  the 
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adverbial  notion,  according  to  our  mode  of  expression  (comp. 
Joel  ii.  20,  and  the  opposite  thought  in  Joel  ii.  26;  Ges.  § 
142).  To  hide  from  Jehovah  is  equivalent  to  hiding  from 
the  prophet  of  Jehovah,  that  they  might  not  have  to  listen  to 
reproof  from  the  word  of  Jehovah.  We  may  see  from  ch. 
viii.  12  how  suspiciously  they  watched  the  prophet  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these.  But  Jehovah  saw  them  in  their  secrecy, 
and  the  prophet  saw  through  the  whole  in  the  light  of  Jehovah. 
DD3Sn  is  an  exclamation,  like  ^V??^  in  Jer.  xlix.  16.  They 
are  perverse,  or  Qim)  "is  it  not  so?"  They  think  they  can 
dispense  with  Jehovah,  and  yet  they  are  His  creatures ;  they 
attribute  cleverness  to  themselves,  and  practically  disown  Jeho- 
vah, as  if  the  pot  should  say  to  the  potter  who  has  turned  it, 
He  does  not  understand  it. 

But  the  prophet's  God,  whose  omniscience,  creative  glory, 
and  perfect  wisdom  they  so  basely  mistook  and  ignored,  would 
very  shortly  turn  the  present  state  of  the  world  upside  down,  and 
make  Himself  a  congregation  out  of  the  poor  and  wretched, 
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whilst  He  would  entirely  destroy  this  proud  ungodly  nation. 
Vers.  17-21.  "Is  it  not  yet  a  very  little,  and  Lebanon  is  turned 
into  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  esteemed  as  a  forest? 
And  in  that  day  the  deaf  hear  scripture  words,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  will  see  out  of  obscurity  and  out  of  darkness.  And  the  joy 
of  the  humble  increases  in  Jehovah,  and  the  poor  among  men  will 
rejoice  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  For  tyrants  are  gone,  and  it  is 
over  with  scoffers;  and  all  who  think  evil  are  rooted  out,  who  con- 
demn a  man  for  a  word,  and  lay  snares  for  him  that  is  free-spoken 
in  the  gate,  and  overthroio  the  righteous  through  shameful  UesT 
The  circumstances  themselves,  as  well  as  the  sentence  passed, 
will  experience  a  change,  in  complete  contrast  with  the  present 
state  of  things.  This  is  what  is  affirmed  in  ver.  17;  probably 
a  proverb  transposed  into  a  more  literary  style.  What  is  now 
forest  becomes  ennobled  into  garden  ground ;  and  what  is 
garden  ground  becomes  in  general  estimation  a  forest  (?Oi3p, 
"W v,  although  we  should  rather  expect  ?,  just  as  in  ch.  xxxii. 
15).  These  emblems  are  explained  in  vers.  18  sqq.  The 
people  that  are  now  blind  and  deaf,  so  far  as  the  word  of 
Jehovah  is  concerned,  are  changed  into  a  people  with  open 
ears  and  seeing  eyes.  Scripture  words,  like  those  which  the 
prophet  now  holds  before  the  people  so  unsuccessfully,  are 
heard  by  those  who  have  been  deaf.  The  unfettered  sight  of 
those  who  have  been  blind  pierces  through  the  hitherto  sur- 
rounding darkness.  The  heirs  of  the  new  future  thus  trans- 
formed  are  the  'dndvlm  ("  meek")  and  the  ' \bhyonim  ("poor"). 
0*JK  (the  antithesis  of  O^JK,  e.g.  ver.  13)  heightens  the  repre- 
sentation of  lowliness ;  the  combination  is  a  superlative  one, 
as  in  {MSn  *Tyv,  Jer.  xlix.  20,  and  jxvn  ":y  in  Zech.  xi.  7  (cf. 
DVn  piB  in  ch.  xxxv.  9) :  needy  men  who  present  a  glaring 
contrast  to,  and  stand  out  from,  the  general  body  of  men. 
Such  men  will  obtain  ever  increasing  joy  in  Jehovah  (ydsaph 
as  in  ch.  xxxvii.  31).  Such  a  people  of  God  would  take  the 
place  of  the  oppressors  (cf.  ch.  xxviii.  12)  and  scoffers  (cf. 
ch.  xxviii.  14,  22),  and  those  who  thought  evil  (shdqad,  invigi- 
lare,  sedulo  agere),  i.e.  the  wretched  planners,  who  made  a  Ntth 
of  every  one  who  did  not  enter  into  their  plans  {i.e.  who  called 
him  a  chote  ;  cf.  Deut.  xxiv.  4,  Eccles.  v.  5),  and  went  to 
law  with  the  man  who  openly  opposed  them  in  the  gate 
(Amos  v.  10 ;  y'qoshun,  possibly  the  perf.  kal,  cf.  Jer.  1.  24 ; 
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According  to  the  syntax,  however,  it  is  the  fut.  leal  of  qush  = 
>W<  :  see  at  cli.  xxvi.  16;  Ges.  §  44,  Anm.  4),  and  thrust 
away  the  righteous,  i.e.  forced  him  away  from  his  just  rights 
(cli.  x.  2),  by  tohu,  i.e.  accusations  and  pretences  of  the 
utmost  worthlessness ;  for  these  would  all  have  been  swept 
away.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  last  clause,  as  given 
in  the  Targum,  and  not  "into  the  desert  and  desolation,"  as 
Knobel  and  Luzzatto  suppose  ;  for  with  Isaiah  tohu  is  the 
synonym  for  all  such  words  as  signify  nothingness,  ground- 
lessness, and  fraud.  The  prophet  no  doubt  had  in  his  mind, 
at  the  time  that  he  uttered  these  words,  the  conduct  of  the 
people  towards  himself  and  his  fellow-prophets,  and  such  as 
were  like-minded  with  them.  The  charge  brought  against  him 
of  being  a  conspirator,  or  a  traitor  to  his  country,  was  a  tohu 
of  this  kind.  All  these  conspirators  and  persecutors  Jehovah 
would  clear  entirely  away. 

Everything  that  was  incorrigible  would  be  given  up  to 
destruction ;  and  therefore  the  people  of  God,  when  it  came 
out  of  the  judgment,  would  have  nothing  of  the  same  kind  to 
look  for  again.  Vers.  22-24.  "  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah 
of  the  house  of  Jacob,  He  who  redeemed  Abraham:  Jacob  shall 
not  henceforth  be  ashamed,  nor  shall  his  face  turn  pale  any  more. 
For  when  he,  when  his  children  see  the  work  of  my  hands  in  the 
midst  of  him,  they  will  sanctify  my  name,  and  sanctify  the  Holy 
One  of  Jacob,  and  shudder  before  the  God  of  Israel.  And 
those  who  were  of  an  erring  spirit  discern  understanding,  and 
murmurers  accept  instruction."  With  7K  (for  which  Luzzatto, 
following  Lowth,  reads  ?K,  "  the  God  of  the  house  of  Jacob") 
the  theme  is  introduced  to  which  the  following  utterance  refers. 
The  end  of  Israel  will  correspond  to  the  holy  root  of  its  origin. 
Just  as  Abraham  was  separated  from  the  human  race  that  was 
sunk  in  heathenism,  to  become  the  ancestor  of  a  nation  of 
Jehovah,  so  would  a  remnant  be  separated  from  the  great  mass 
of  Israel  that  was  sunk  in  apostasy  from  Jehovah ;  and  this 
remnant  would  be  the  foundation  of  a  holy  community  well 
pleasing  to  God.  And  this  would  never  be  confounded  or 
become  pale  with  shame  again  (on  bosh,  see  at  ch.  i.  29 ; 
chdvar  is  a  poetical  Aramaism)  ;  for  both  sins  and  sinners  that 
called  forth  the  punishments  of  God,  which  had  pat  them  to 
shame,  would  have  been  swept  away  (cf.  Zeph.  iii.  11).     In 
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the  presence  of  this  decisive  work  of  punishment  (ma&seh  as 
in  ch.  xxviii.  21,  x.  12,  v.  12,  19),  which  Jehovah  would 
perform  in  the  heart  of  Israel,  Israel  itself  would  undergo  a 
thorough  change.  V*VP  is  in  apposition  to  the  subject  in  ^H?, 
"  when  he,  namely  his  children"  (comp.  Job  xxix.  3) ;  and  the 
expression  "his  children"  is  intentionally  chosen  instead  of 
"his  sons"  (bdnlm),  to  indicate  that  there  would  be  a  new 
generation,  which  would  become,  in  the  face  of  the  judicial 
self-manifestation  of  Jehovah,  a  holy  church,  sanctifying  Him, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Yaqdishu  is  continued  in  v'hiqdishu : 
the  prophet  intentionally  repeats  this  most  significant  word, 
and  heerits  is  the  parallel  word  to  it,  as  in  ch.  viii.  12,  13. 
The  new  church  would  indeed  not  be  a  sinless  one,  or  thoroughly 
perfect;  but,  according  to  ver.  24,  the  previous  self-hardening  in 
error  would  have  been  exchanged  for  a  willing  and  living  appro- 
priation of  right  understanding,  and  the  former  murmuring 
resistance  to  the  admonitions  of  Jehovah  would  have  given 
place  to  a  joyful  and  receptive  thirst  for  instruction.  There  is 
the  same  interchange  of  Jacob  and  Israel  here  which  we  so 
frequently  meet  with  in  ch.  xl.  sqq.  And,  in  fact,  throughout 
this  undisputedly  genuine  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  we  can  detect  the 
language  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  Through  the  whole  of  the  first  part, 
indeed,  we  may  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  thoughts 
and  forms  which  predominate  there. 

THE  THIRD  WOE:  THE  MOMENTOUS  RESULT  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 
WITH  EGYPT. — CHAP.  XXX. 

The  plan  which,  according  to  ch.  xxix.  15,  was  already 
projected  and  prepared  in  the  deepest  secrecy,  is  now  much 
further  advanced.  The  negotiations  by  means  of  ambassadors 
have  already  been  commenced ;  but  the  prophet  condemns  what 
he  can  no  longer  prevent.  Vers.  1-5.  "  Woe  to  the  stubborn 
children,  saith  Jehovah,  to  drive  plans,  and  not  by  my  impulse, 
and  to  plait  alliance,  and  not  according  to  my  Spirit,  to  heap 
sin  upon  sin :  that  go  away  to  travel  down  to  Egypt,  without 
having  ashed  my  mouth,  to  fly  to  Pharaotis  shelter,  and  to  con- 
ceal themselves  under  the  shadow  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh's 
shelter  becomes  a  shame  to  them,  and  the  concealment  under  the 
shadow  of  Egypt  a  disgrace.   For  Judalis  princes  have  appeared 
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fa   Zoo*)  and  his  ambassadors  arrive  in  Hanes.     They  will  all 
have  to  be  ashamed  of  a  people  useless  to  them,  that  brings  no 
help  and  no  use,  but  shame,  and  also  reproach."     Sor'rim  is  fol- 
lowed by  infinitives  with  Lamed  (cf.  ch.  v.  22,  iii.  8)  :  who  are 
bent  upon  it  in  their  obstinacy.      Massekhdh  designates  the 
alliance  as  a  plait  (massekheth).     According  to  Cappellus  and 
others,  it  designates  it  as  formed  with  a  libation  {airovhrj,  from 
airevZeaOai)  ;  but  the  former  is  certainly  the  more  correct  view, 
inasmuch  as  massekhdh  (from  ndsakh,  fundere)  signifies  a  cast, 
and  hence  it  is  more  natural  here  to  take  ndsakh  as  equivalent  to 
sdkhakh, plectere  (Jerome :  ordiremini  telam).    The  context  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  adverbial  expressions  *?*?"*& 
and  WTWJ,  viz.  without  its  having  proceeded  from  me,  and 
without  my  Spirit  being  there.     "  Sin  upon  sin  :"  inasmuch  as 
they  carry  out  further  and  further  to  perfect  realization  the 
thought  which  was  already  a  sinful  one  in  itself.     The  prophet 
now  follows  for  himself  the  ambassadors,  who  are  already  on 
the  road  to  the  country  of  the  Nile  valley.     He  sees  them 
arrive  in  Zoan,  and  watches  them  as  they  proceed  thence  into 
Hanes.     He  foresees  and  foretells  what  a  disgraceful  opening 
of  their  eyes  will  attend  the  reward  of  this  untheocratical  be- 
ginning.    On  Id'oz  b\  see  at  ch.  x.  31 :  roz  is  the  infinitive 
constr.   of   *uz  ;   ma  oz,  on    the  contrary,    is    a  derivative   of 
'dzaz,   to  be  strong.      The  suffixes  of  FJJP  (his  princes)  and 
V3S7D  (his  ambassadors)  are  supposed  by  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and 
Knobel,  who  take  a  different  view  of  what  is  said,  to  refer  to 
the  princes  and  ambassadors  of  Pharaoh.     But  this  is  by  no 
means  warranted  on  the  ground  that  the  prophet  cannot  so 
immediately  transfer  to  Zoan  and  Hanes  the  ambassadors  of 
Judah,  who  were  still  on  their  journey  according  to  ver.  2. 
The  prophet's  vision  overleaps  the  existing  stage  of  the  desire 
for  this  alliance ;  he  sees  the  great  men  of  his  nation  already 
suing  for  the  favour  of  Egypt,  first  of  all  in  Zoan,  and  then 
still  further  in  Hanes,  and  at  once  foretells  the  shameful  ter- 
mination  of  this  self-desecration   of   the  people  of  Jehovah. 
The  LXX.  give  for  VP£  Djn,  fidvnv  KoiriaaovGiv,  i.e.  W?)  D|n, 
and  Knobel  approves  this  reading ;  but  it  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing, which  only  happens  to  have  fallen  out  a  little  better  this 
time  than  the  rendering  o>?  Aavih  given  for  W3  in  ch.  xxix.  3. 
If  chinndm  had  been  the  original  reading,  it  would  hardly  have 
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entered  any  one's  mind  to  change  it  into  chdnes.  The  latter 
was  the  name  of  a  city  on  an  island  of  the  Nile  in  Central 
Egypt,  the  later  Heracleopolis  (Eg.  Hues ;  Ehnes),  the  Anysis 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  137).  On  Zoan,  see  at  ch.  xix.  11.  At  that 
time  the  Tanitic  dynasty  was  reigning,  the  dynasty  preceding 
the  Ethiopian.  Tanis  and  Anysis  were  the  two  capitals.  B*K3il 
(=  B^hj  a  metaplastic  Jdphil  of  WT  =  t$3?  a  different  word 
from  B^iJ)  is  incorrectly  pointed  for  B^WIJ,  like  Hjfe^n  (keri) 
for  rub^Ni  in  Josh.  xxi.  10.  fc*N3n  signifies  elsewhere,  " to 
make  stinking"  (to  calumniate,  Prov.  xiii.  5),  or  "  to  come  into 
ill  odour"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  12)  ;  here,  however,  it  means  to  be 
put  to  shame  (B>«3  =  6^3). 

The  prophet's  address  is  hardly  commenced,  however,  when 
a  heading  is  introduced  of  the  very  same  kind  as  we  have 
already  met  with  several   times   in   the   cycle  of   prophecies 
against  the  heathen  nations.     Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Umbreit,  and 
Knobel,  rid  themselves  of  it  by  pronouncing  it  a  gloss  founded 
upon  a  misunderstanding.    But  nothing  is  more  genuine  in  the 
whole  book  of  Isaiah  than  the  words  massa  bahamoth  negebh. 
The  heading  is  emblematical,  like  the  four  headings  in  ch.  xxi., 
xxii.     And  the  massa!  embraces  vers.  6,  7.     Then  follows  the 
command  to  write  it  on  a  table  by  itself.     The  heading  is  an 
integral    part   of   the   smaller   whole.     Isaiah   breaks   off   his 
address  to  communicate  an  oracle  relating  to  the  Egyptian 
treaty,  which  Jehovah  has  specially  commanded  him  to  hand 
down  to  posterity.     The  same  interruption  would  take  place  if 
we  expunged  the  heading ;  for  in  any  case  it  was  vers.  6,  7 
that  he  was  to  write  upon  a  table.     This  is  not  an  address  to 
the  people,  but  the  preliminary  text,  the  application  of  which 
is  determined  afterwards.     The  prophet  communicates  in  the 
form  of  a  citation  what  has  been  revealed  to  him  by  God,  and 
then  states  what  God  has  commanded  him  to  do  with  it.     We 
therefore  enclose  vers.  6,  7  in  inverted  commas  as  a  quotation, 
and  render  the  short  passage,  which  is  written  in  the  tone  of 
ch.  xxi.,  as  follows :  Vers.  6,  7.   "  Oracle  concerning  the  water- 
oxen  of  the  south :   Through  a  land  of  distress  and  confinement, 
whence  the  lioness  and  lion,  adders  and  flying  dragons;  they  carry 
their  possessions  on  the  shoulders  of  asses'  foals,  and  their  trea- 
sures on  the  humps  of  camels,  to  a  nation  that  profits  nothing. 
And  Egypt,  worthlessly  and  hollowly  will  they  help;  therefore 
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/  call  this  Egypt,  Great-mouth  that  sits  still'"  The  "water- 
ox  of  the  south"  is  the  Nile-horse;  and  this  is  the  emblem  of 
Egypt,  the  land  of  the  south  (in  Daniel  and  Zechariah  Baby- 
lonia is  "  the  land  of  the  north").  Bahamdth  is  the  construct 
of  b'henwth  (Job  xl.),  which  is  a  Hebraized  form  of  an  Egyptian 
word,  p-ehe-mau  (though  the  word  itself  has  not  yet  been  met 
with),  i.e.  the  ox  of  the  water,  or  possibly  p-ehe-mau-t  (with  the 
feminine  article  at  the  close,  though  in  hesmut,  another  name 
for  a  female  animal,  mut  =  t.  mau  signifies  "  the  mother:"  see 
at  Job  xl.  15).  The  animal  referred  to  is  the  hippopotamus, 
which  is  called  bomarino  in  Italian,  Arab,  the  Nile-horse  or 
water-pig.  The  emblem  of  Egypt  in  other  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  tannin,  the  water-snake,  or  leviathan,  the  croco- 
dile. In  Ps.  lxviii.  31  this  is  called  chayyath  qdneh,  "the 
beast  of  the  reed,"  though  Hengstenberg  supposes  that  the 
Nile-horse  is  intended  there.  This  cannot  be  maintained,  how- 
ever ;  but  in  the  passage  before  us  this  emblem  is  chosen,  just 
because  the  fat,  swine-like,  fleshy  colossus,  whose  belly  nearly 
touches  the  ground  as  it  walks,  is  a  fitting  image  of  Egypt,  a 
land  so  boastful  and  so  eager  to  make  itself  thick  and  broad,  and 
yet  so  slow  to  exert  itself  in  the  interest  of  others,  and  so  un- 
willing to  move  from  the  spot.  This  is  also  implied  in  the  name 
rahabh-hem-shdbheth.  Rahab  is  a  name  applied  to  Egypt  in  other 
passages  also  (ch.  li.  9  ;  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4,  lxxxix.  11),  and  that  in 
the  senses  attested  by  the  LXX.  at  Job  xxvi.  12  (cf.  ix.  13), 
viz.  ktjtoS)  a  sea-monster,  monstrum  marinum.  Here  the  name 
has  the  meaning  common  in  other  passages,  viz.  violence,  domi- 
neering pride,  boasting  (ahatyveia,  as  one  translator  renders 
it).  DH  is  a  term  of  comparison,  as  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  3,  etc.;  the 
plural  refers  to  the  people  called  rahabh.  Hence  the  meaning 
is  either,  "  The  bragging  people,  they  are  sit-still;"  or,  "Boast- 
house,  they  are  idlers."  To  this  deceitful  land  the  ambassadors 
of  Judah  were  going  with  rich  resources  (chdydllm,  opes)  on 
the  shoulder  of  asses'  foals,  and  on  the  hump  (dabbesheth,  from 
ddbhash,  according  to  Luzzatto  related  to  gdbhash,  to  be  hilly) 
of  camels,  without  shrinking  from  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  road  through  the  desert,  where  lions  and  snakes  spring  out 
now  here  and  now  there  (DHD,  neuter,  as  in  Zeph.  ii.  7,  comp. 
ch.  xxxviii.  16  ;  see  also  Deut.  viii.  15,  Num.  xxi.  6).  Through 
this  very  desert,  through  which  God  had  led  their  fathers  when 
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He  redeemed  them  out  of  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  they  were 
now  marching  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Egypt,  though 
really,  whatever  might  be  the  pretext  which  they  offered,  it 
was  only  to  deceive  themselves ;  for  the  vainglorious  land  would 
never  keep  the  promises  that  it  made. 

So  runs  the  divine  oracle  to  which  the  following  command 
refers.  Ver.  8.  "  Now  go,  write  it  on  a  table  with  them,  and 
note  it  in  a  booh,  and  let  it  stand  there  for  future  days,  for  ever, 
to  eternity"  The  suffixes  of  kothbdh  (write  it)  and  chuqqdh 
(note  it)  refer  in  a  neuter  sense  to  vers.  6,  7  ;  and  the  expres- 
sion "  go  "  is  simply  a  general  summons  to  proceed  to  the  matter 
(cf.  ch.  xxii.  15).  Sepher  could  be  used  interchangeably  with 
ludch,  because  a  single  leaf,  the  contents  of  which  w^ere  con- 
cluded, was  called  sepher  (Ex.  xvii.  14).  Isaiah  was  to  write 
the  oracle  upon  a  table,  a  separate  leaf  of  durable  material ;  and 
that  "  with  them,"  i.e.  so  that  his  countrymen  might  have  it 
before  their  eyes  (compare  ch.  viii.  1,  Hab.  ii.  2).  It  was  to  be 
a  memorial  for  posterity.  The  reading  *w  (Sept.,  Targ.,  Syr.) 
for  lyj  is  appropriate,  though  quite  unnecessary.  The  three 
indications  of  time  form  a  climax :  for  futurity,  for  the  most 
remote  future,  for  the  future  without  end. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  worthlessness  of  the  help  of  Egypt 
should  be  placed  in  this  way  before  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Vers.  9-11.  u  For  it  is  a  refractory  people,  lying  children, 
children  who  do  not  like  to  hear  the  instruction  of  Jehovah,  who 
say  to  the  seers,  See  not ;  and  to  the  prophets,  Prophesy  not  unto 
us  right  things  !  Speak  flatteries  to  us  !  Get  out  of  the  way, 
turn  aside  from  the  path,  remove  from  our  face  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel."  On  the  expression  'am  merl  (a  people  of  stubbornness), 
see  at  ch.  iii.  8.  The  vowel-pointing  of  D*Bfa3  follows  the  same 
rule  as  that  of  &??-•  The  prophet  traces  back  their  words  to 
an  unvarnished  expression  of  their  true  meaning,  just  as  he 
does  in  ch.  xxviii.  15.  They  forbid  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  to 
prophesy,  more  especially  nekhochoth,  straight  or  true  things 
(things  not  agreeable  to  their  own  wishes),  but  would  rather 
hear  chdldqoth,  i.e.  smooth,  insinuating,  and  flattering  things, 
and  even  mahdthalloth  (from  hdthal,  Talm.  tal,  ludere),  i.e. 
illusions  or  deceits.  Their  desire  was  to  be  entertained  and 
lauded,  not  repelled  and  instructed.  The  prophets  are  to  adopt 
another  course  (*JO  only  occurs  here,  and  that  twice,  instead  of 
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the  more  usual  ?0—|B,  after  the  form  £»,  \!$),  and  not  trouble 
them  any  more  with  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  whom  they  (at 
least  Isaiah,  who  is  most  fond  of  calling  Jehova'h  by  this 
name)  have  always  in  their  mouths. 

Thus  do  they  fall  out  with  Jehovah  and  the  bearers  of  His 
word.      Vers.  12-14.    "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel^    Became  ye  dislike  this  word,  and  put  your  trust  in  force 
and  shufflings  and  rely  upon  this ;  therefore  will  this  iniquity  be 
to  you  like  a  falling  breach,  bent  forwards  in  a  high-towering 
wall,   which  falls   to  ruin  suddenly,  very  suddenly.     And  He 
smites  it  to  pieces,  as  a  potters  vessel  falls  to  pieces,  when  they 
smash  it  without  sparing,  and  of  which,  when  it  lies  smashed  to 
pieces  there,  you  cannot  find  a  sherd  to  fetch  fire  with  from  the 
hearth,  or  to  take  water  with  out  of  a  cistern"     The  " word " 
towards  which  they  cherished  mfos  (read  mdoskhem),  was  the 
word  of   Jehovah  through  His  prophet,  which  was  directed 
against  their  untheocratic  policy  of  reckoning   upon  Egypt. 
Ndloz,  bent  out  or  twisted,  is  the  term  used  to  denote  this  very 
policy,  which  was  ever  resorting  to  bypaths  and  secret  ways ; 
whilst  'osheq  denotes  the  squeezing  out  of  the  money  required 
to  carry  on  the  war  of  freedom,  and  to  purchase  the  help  of 
Egypt  (compare  2   Kings  xv.  20).      The  guilt  of  Judah  is 
compared  to  the  broken  and  overhanging  part  of  a  high  wall 
(nibJi  eh,ber\t  forwards;  compare  V2V2, a  term  applied  to  a  diseased 
swelling).     Just  as  such  a  broken  piece  brings  down  the  whole 
of  the  injured  wall  along  with  it,  so  would  the  sinful  conduct 
of  Judah  immediately  ruin  the  whole  of  its  existing  constitution. 
Israel,  which  wTould  not  recognise  itself  as  the  image  of  Jehovah, 
even  when  there  was  yet  time  (ch.  xxix.  16),  would  be  like  a 
vessel  smashed  into  the  smallest  fragments.     It  is  the  captivity 
which  is  here  figuratively  threatened  by  the  prophet ;  for  the 
smashing  had  regard  to  Israel  as  a  state.     The  subject  to  nnnpi 
in  ver.  14  is  Jehovah,  who  would  make  use  of  the  hostile  power 
of  man  to  destroy  the  wall,  and  break  up  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
into  such  a  diaspora  of  broken  sherds.    The  reading  is  not  Pn^W 
(LXX.,  Targum),  but  PH^j  et  fran9et  eam-     Kdthoth  is  an 
infinitive  statement  of  the  mode  ;  the  participle  kdthuth,  which 
is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  Kimchi,  Korzi,  and  others,  is  less 
suitable.     It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  fen*  K?  (without  his 
sparing),  simply  because  the  infinitive  absolute  cannot  be  con- 
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nected  with  t6  (Ewald,  §  350,  a).  *)ifrnp  (to  be  written  thus 
with  dagesh  both  here  and  Hag.  ii.  16)  passes  from  the  primary 
meaning  nudare  to  that  of  scooping  up,  as  nnv  does  to  that  of 
pouring  out. 

Into  such  small  sherds,  a  heap  thus  scattered  hither  and 
thither,  would  the  kingdom  of  Judah  be  broken  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  ungodly  thirst  for  self -liberation.  Vers.  15-17. 
"  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
Through  turning  and  rest  ye  ivould  be  helped;  your  strength  vjould 
show  itself  in  quietness  and  confidence ;  but  ye  would  not.  And 
ye  said,  No,  but  we  will  fly  upon  horses  ;  therefore  ye  shall  flee  : 
and,  We  will  ride  upon  racehorses ;  therefore  your  pursuers  will 
race.  A  thousand,  ye  will  flee  from  the  threatening  of  one,  from 
the  threatening  of  five,  until  ye  are  reduced  to  a  remnant,  like 
a  pine  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  like  a  baiiner  upon  the 
hill."  The  conditions  upon  which  their  salvation  depended, 
and  by  complying  with  which  they  would  attain  to  it,  were 
shubhdh,  turning  from  their  self-chosen  way,  and  nachath,  rest 
from  self-confident  work  of  their  own  (from  nudch,  like  rachath, 
ventilabrum,  from  riidch,  and  shachath,  fovea,  from  shudch). 
Their  strength  (i.e.  what  they  would  be  able  to  do  in  opposition 
to  the  imperial  power)  would  show  itself  (hdydh,  arise,  come  to 
the  light,  as  in  ch.  xxix.  2)  in  hashqet,  laying  aside  their  busy 
care  and  stormy  eagerness,  and  bitchdh,  trust,  which  cleaves  to 
Jehovah  and,  renouncing  all  self-help,  leaves  Him  to  act  alone. 
This  was  the  leading  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  prophet's 
politics  even  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (ch.  vii.  4).  But  from  the 
very  first  they  would  not  act  upon  it ;  nor  would  they  now  that 
the  alliance  with  Egypt  had  become  an  irreversible  fact.  To 
fly  upon  horses,  and  ride  away  upon  racehorses  (kal,  like  iceXrjs, 
celer1),  had  been  and  still  was  their  proud  and  carnal  ambition, 
which  Jehovah  would  answer  by  fulfilling  upon  them  the 
curses  of  the  thorah  (Lev.  xxvi.  8,  36 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  xxxii. 
30).  One,  or  at  the  most  five,  of  the  enemy  would  be  able 
with  their  snorting  to  put  to  flight  a  whole  thousand  of  the 
men  of  Judah.  The  verb  nils  (ver.  16),  which  rhymes  with  sus, 
is  used  first  of  all  in  its  primary  sense  of  "  flying "  (related  to 

1  We  regard  the  Sanscrit  kal,  to  drive  or  hunt,  the  Greek  *£?va(ox£AX)£/j', 
and  the  Semitic  qal,  as  all  having  the  same  root :  cf .  Curtius,  Grundziige  der 
yriecli.  E'ymol.  i.  116. 
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*£<•,  cf.  Ex.  xiv.  27),  and  then  in  its  more  usual  sense  of 
"  fleeing."  (Luzzatto,  after  Abulwalid  :  vogliamo  far  sui  cavalli 
ijloriosa  eamparsa,  from  nils,  or  rather  ndsas,  hence  ndnos,  from 
which  comes  tics,  excellere.)  \P%\  the  fut.  niphal,  signifies  to  be 
light,  i.e.  swift ;  whereas  b\>\,  the  fut.  kal,  had  become  a  common 
expression  for  light  in  the  sense  of  despised  or  lightly  esteemed. 
The  horses  and  chariots  are  Judah's  own  (ch.  ii.  7  ;  Mic.  v.  9), 
though  possibly  with  the  additional  allusion  to  the  Egyptian 
cavalry,  of  world-wide  renown,  which  they  had  called  to  their 
help.  In  ver.  17a  the  subject  of  the  first  clause  is  also  that 
of  the  second,  and  consequently  we  have  not  *j[BB*  (compare 
the  asyndeta  in  ch.  xvii.  6).  The  insertion  of  r'bhdbhdh  (ten 
thousand)  after  chdmisshdh  (five),  which  Lowth,  Gesenius,  and 
others  propose,  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  play  upon  the  words 
symbolizes  the  divine  law  of  retribution  (talio),  which  would 
be  carried  out  with  regard  to  them.  The  nation,  which  had 
hitherto  resembled  a  thick  forest,  would  become  like  a  lofty  pine 
(toren,  according  to  the  talmudic  turnlthd\  Pinus  pined),  stand- 
ing solitary  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  like  a  flagstaff 
planted  upon  a  hill — a  miserable  remnant  in  the  broad  land  so 
fearfully  devastated  by  war.  For  DN  *\y  followed  by  a  preterite 
(equivalent  to  the  fut.  exactum),  compare  ch.  vi.  11  and  Gen. 
xxiv.  19. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  with  |?^i,  to  which  we  cannot 
give  any  other  meaning  than  et  propterea,  which  it  has  every- 
where else.  The  thought  of  the  prophet  is  the  perpetually 
recurring  one,  that  Israel  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  small 
remnant  before  Jehovah  would  cease  from  His  wrath.  Ver. 
18.  "  And  therefore  will  Jehovah  wait  till  He  inclines  towards 
you,  and  therefore  will  He  withdraw  Himself  on  high  till  He  has 
mercy  upon  you;  for  Jehovah  is  a  God  of  right,  salvation  to  those 
who  wait  for  Him?  In  other  places  lahhen  (therefore)  deduces 
the  punishment  from  the  sin  ;  here  it  infers,  from  the  nature 
of  the  punishment,  the  long  continuance  of  the  divine  wrath. 
Chikkdh,  to  wait,  connected  as  it  is  here  with  Lamed,  has  at  least 
the  idea,  if  not  the  actual  signification,  of  delay  (as  in  2  Kings 
ix.  3 ;  compare  Job  xxxii.  4).  This  helps  to  determine  the 
sense  of  ydrum,  which  does  not  mean,  He  will  show  Himself 
exalted  as  a  judge,  that  through  judgment  He  may  render  it 
possible  to  have  mercy  upon  you  (which  is  too  far-fetched  a 
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meaning)  ;  but,  He  will  raise  Himself  up,  so  as  to  be  far  away 
(cf.  Num.  xvi.  45,  "  Get  you  up  from  among  this  congrega- 
tion ;"  and  Ps.  x.  5,  mdrom  =  "  far  above,"  as  far  as  heaven, 
out  of  his  sight),  that  thus  (after  having  for  a  long  time  with- 
drawn His  gracious  presence  ;  cf.  Hos.  v.  6)  He  may  bestow 
His  mercy  upon  you.  A  dark  prospect,  but  only  alarming  to 
unbelievers.  The  salvation  at  the  remotest  end  of  the  future 
belongs  to  believers  even  now.  This  is  affirmed  in  the  word 
'ashre  (blessed),  which  recals  Ps.  ii.  12.  The  prophet  uses 
chdkhdh  in  a  very  significant  double  sense  here,  just  as  he  did 
nits  a  short  time  before.  Jehovah  is  waiting  for  the  time  when 
He  can  show  His  favour  once  more,  and  blessed  are  they  who 
meet  His  waiting  with  their  own  waiting. 

None  but  such  are  heirs  of  the  grace  that  follows  the 
judgment — a  people,  newly  pardoned  in  response  to  its  cry  for 
help,  conducted  by  faithful  teachers  in  the  right  way,  and  re- 
nouncing idolatry  with  disgust.  Vers.  19-22.  "  For  a  people 
continues  dwelling  in  Zion,  in  Jerusalem ;  thou  shalt  not  weep 
for  ever:  He  will  prove  Himself  gracious  to  thee  at  the  sound  of 
thy  cry  for  help ;  as  soon  as  He  hears,  He  answers  thee.  And 
the  Lord  giveth  you  bread  in  penury,  and  water  for  your  need; 
and  thy  teachers  will  not  hide  themselves  any  more,  and  thine  eyes 
come  to  see  thy  teachers.  And  thine  ears  will  hear  words  behind 
thee,  saying,  '  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it!9  whether  ye  turn  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  And  ye  defile  the  covering  of  thy 
graven  images  of  silver,  and  the  clothing  of  thy  molten  images  of 
gold ;  thou  wilt  scatter  them  like  a  filthy  thing  :  c  Get  out  I9  thou 
say  est  to  it."  We  do  not  render  ver.  19a,  "  For  O  people  that 
dwelleth  in  Zion,  in  Jerusalem  !"  For  although  the  personal 
pronoun  may  be  omitted  after  Vav  in  an  apostrophizing  con- 
nection (Prov.  viii.  5 ;  Joel  ii.  23),  we  should  certainly  expect 
to  find  nnx  here.  The  accent  very  properly  marks  these  words 
as  forming  an  independent  clause.  The  apparent  tautology  in 
the  expression,  "  in  Zion,  in  Jerusalem,"  is  emphatic  and  ex- 
planatory. The  fate  of  Zion-Jerusalem  will  not  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  imperial  city,  (ch.  xiii.  20,  xxv.  2)  ;  for  it  is  the 
city  of  Jehovah,  which,  according  to  His  promise,  cannot  be- 
come an  eternally  deserted  ruin.  After  this  promising  decla- 
ration, the  prophet  turns  and  addresses  the  people  of  the  future 
in  the  people  of  his  own  time  :  bdkho  strengthens  the  verbal 
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notion  with  the  mark  of  duration  ;  chdnon  with  the  mark  of 
Certainty  and  fulness,  ^jrij,  with  an  advanced  0,  as  in  Gen. 
xliii.  29,  for  Ijnj,  3  is  the  shortest  expression  used  to  denote 
simultaneous  occurrence  ;  answering  and  hearing  would  coin- 
cide (shorn*  dh,  nomen  actionis,  as  in  ch.  xlvii.  9,  lv.  2;  Ges.  §  45, 
lb ;  'dndkh,  the  pausal  form  here,  as  in  Jer.  xxiii.  37).  From 
this  lowest  stage  of  response  to  the  penitential  cry  for  help,  the 
promise  rises  higher  and  higher.  The  next  stage  is  that  in 
which  Jerusalem  is  brought  into  all  the  distress  consequent 
upon  a  siege,  as  threatened  by  the  prophet  in  ch.  xxix.  3,  4 ; 
the  besieged  would  not  be  allowed  by  God  to  die  of  starvation, 
but  He  would  send  them  the  necessary  support.  The  same  ex- 
pression, but  very  little  altered,  viz.  "to  give  to  eat  lecliem  lachatz 
umayim  lachatz"  signifies  to  put  any  one  upon  the  low  rations 
of  a  siege  or  of  imprisonment,  in  1  Kings  xxii.  27  and  2  Chron. 
xviii.  26;  but  here  it  is  a  promise,  with  the  threat  kept  in  the 
background.  1¥  and  f*n?  are  connected  with  the  absolute  nouns 
Dnp  and  D^o,  not  as  adverbial,  but  as  appositional  definitions  (like 
•^F!1?  Ci  "  wme  which  is  giddiness,"  in  Ps.  lx.  5;  and  D;|"|3  DV?, 
"  water  which  is  knees,"  i.e.  which  has  the  measure  of  the  knees, 
where  birkayim  is  also  in  apposition,  and  not  the  accusative  of 
measurement) :  literally,  bread  which  is  necessity,  and  water 
which  is  affliction ;  that  is  to  say,  nourishment  of  which  there  is 
extreme  need,  the  very  opposite  of  bread  and  water  in  abundance. 
Umbreit  and  Drechsler  understand  this  spiritually.  But  the 
promise  rises  as  it  goes  on.  There  is  already  an  advance,  in 
the  fact  that  the  faithful  and  well-meaning  teachers  (morlm) 
no  longer  keep  themselves  hidden  because  of  the  hard-hearted- 
ness  and  hatred  of  the  people,  as  they  have  done  ever  since 
the  time  of  Ahaz  (*15^,  a  denom. :  to  withdraw  into  *|J3, 
irripv^,  the  utmost  end,  the  most  secret  corner ;  though  kdnaph 
in  itself  signifies  to  cover  or  conceal).  Israel,  when  penitent, 
would  once  more  be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  sight  of  those  whom 
it  longed  to  have  back  again.  VjiD  is  a  plural,  according  to 
the  context  (on  the  singular  of  the  previous  predicate,  see  Ges. 
§  147).  As  the  shepherds  of  the  flock,  they  would  follow  the 
people  with  friendly  words  of  admonition,  whilst  the  people 
would  have  their  ears  open  to  receive  their  instruction.  ti*DWn 
is  here  equivalent  to  WM?,  WR.  The  abominations  of  ido- 
latry (which  continued  even  in  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah'a 
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reign  :  ch.  xxxi.  7  ;  Mic.  i.  5,  v.  11-13,  vi.  16)  would  now  be 
regaided  as  abominations,  and  put  away.  Even  gold  and 
silver,  with  which  the  images  that  were  either  carved  or  cast 
in  inferior  metal  were  overlaid,  would  be  made  unclean  (see 
2  Kings  xxiii.  8  sqq.) ;  that  is  to  say,  no  use  would  be  made  of 
them.  Ddvdh  is  a  shorter  expression  for  kell  ddvdh,  the  cloth 
worn  by  a  woman  at  the  monthly  period.  On  zdrdh,  to  dis- 
pense— to  which  ddvdh  would  be  inappropriate  if  understood 
of  the  woman  herself,  as  it  is  by  Luzzatto — compare  2  Kings 
xxiii.  6.  With  1?£J,  the  plural  used  in  the  general  address 
passes  over  into  the  individualizing  singular ;  &  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  neuter  pointing  back  to  the  plunder  of  idols. 

The  promise,  after  setting  forth  this  act  of  penitence,  rises 
higher  and  higher ;  it  would  not  stop  at  bread  in  time  of  need. 
Vers.  23-25.  "And  He  gives  rain  to  thy  seed,  with  which  thou 
sowest  the  land ;  and  bread  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  it  is 
full  of  sap  and  fat :  in  that  day  your  flocks  will  feed  in  roomy 
pastures.  And  the  oxen  and  the  young  asses,  which  work  the 
land,  salted  mash  will  they  eat,  which  is  winnowed  with  the 
winnowing  shovel  and  winnowing  fork  !  And  upon  every  high 
mountain,  and  every  hill  that  rises  high,  there  are  springs,  brooks 
in  the  day  of  the  great  massacre,  when  the  towers  fall."  The 
blessing  which  the  prophet  depicts  is  the  reverse  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  stands  in  the  foreground  when  the  judgment  is 
past.  The  expression  "  in  that  day  "  fixes,  as  it  were,  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  of  judgment,  which  is  followed  by  the  depicted 
morning  of  blessing.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  nation 
would  be  first  of  all  murdered  in  war ;  the  towers  must  fall, 
i.e.  (though  without  any  figure,  and  merely  as  an  exemplifying 
expression)  all  the  bulwarks  of  self-confidence,  self-help,  and 
pride  (ch.  ii.  15 ;  Mic.  v.  9,  10).  In  the  place  of  the  self- 
induced  calamities  of  war,  there  would  now  come  the  God- 
given  rich  blessings  of  peace ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  proud 
towers,  there  would  come  fruitful  heights  abounding  with 
water.  The  field  would  be  cultivated  again,  and  produce 
luxuriant  crops  of  nutritious  corn  ;  so  that  not  only  the  labour 
of  man,  but  that  of  the  animals  also,  would  receive  a  rich  re- 
ward. "  Rain  to  thy  seed:"  this  is  the  early  rain  commencing 
about  the  middle  of  October.  *WH  is  an  accusative,  JHJ  being 
construed  with  a  double  accusative,  as  in  Deut.  xxii.  9.     TJiJP 
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might  be  the  singular,  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned  (see 
i.  BO,  v.  L2,  xxii,  11)  ;  but,  according  to  Ex.  xvii.  3,  it  must 
be  taken  as  a  plural,  like  T"p.     The  'aldphlm  are  the  oxen 
used  in  ploughing  and  threshing;  the  'dydrlm,  the  asses  used 
for  carrying  manure,  soil,  the  sheaves,  or  the  grain.     B'lil 
cluimlts  is  a  mash  (composed  of  oats,  barley,  and  vetches,  or 
things  of  that  kind)   made  more  savoury  with  salt  and  sour 
vegetables  j1  that  is  to  say,  a  farrago  (from  bdlal,  to  mix ;  Job, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3G2).    According  to  Wetzstein,  it  is  ripe  barley  (un- 
threshed  during  the  harvest  and  threshing  time,  and  the  grain 
itself  for  the  rest  of  the  year)  mixed  with  salt  or  salt  vege- 
tables.    In  any  case,  Vlll  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  grain ;  this  is  evident  from  the  relative  clause,  "  which  has 
been  winnowed"  (=  m'zoreh,  Ewald,  §  169,  d),  or  perhaps  more 
correctly,  "  which  he  (one)  winnows"  (part  kal),  the  parti- 
ciple standing  for  the  third  person,  with  the  subject  contained 
within  itself  (Ewald,  §  200),  i.e.  not  what  was  generally  given 
from  economy,  viz.  barley,  etc.,  mixed  with  chopped  straw  (tibn), 
but  pure  grain  (Jiabb  mahd,  as  they  say  at  the  present  day). 
Rachath  is  a  winnowing  shovel,  which  is  still  used,  according  to 
Wetzstein,  in  Merj,  Gedur,  and  Hauran ;  mizreh,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  winnowing  fork  with  six  prongs.     Dainty  food, 
such  as  was  only  given  occasionally  to  the  cattle,  as  something 
especially  strengthening,  would  then  be  their  regular  food,  and 
would  be  prepared  in  the  most  careful  manner.     "Who  cannot 
see,"  exclaims  Yitringa,  u  that  this  is  to  be  taken  spiritually  ?  " 
He  appeals  to  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  viz.  that  God 
does  not  trouble  Himself  about  oxen.     But  Paul  did  not  mean 
this  in  the  same  sense  as  Aristotle,  who  maintained  that  the 
minima  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  providence  of  God. 
What  the  Scriptures  say  concerning  cattle,  they  do  not  say  for 
the  sake  of  the  cattle,  but  for  the  sake  of  men ;  though  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  cattle  are  to  be  understood  figuratively,  as 
representing  men.     And  this  is  the  case  here.     What  the  pro- 
phet paints  in  this  idyllic  style,  in  colours  furnished  by  the 
existing  customs,2  is  not  indeed  intended  to  be  understood  in 
the  letter ;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  taken  literally.     In  the  age  of 

1  Such  as  Salsola  kali,  Salsola  tragus,  Salsola  soda,  and  other  plants  of 
the  family  of  the  chenopodiacese. 

2  Asses  particularly,  even  those  of  a  guest,  are  generally  very  much 
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glory,  even  on  this  side  of  eternity,  a  gigantic  stride  will  be 
taken  forward  towards  the  glorification  of  universal  nature, 
and  towards  the  end  of  all  those  sighs  which  are  so  discernible 
now,  more  especially  among  domestic  animals.  The  prophecy 
is  therefore  to  be  interpreted  according  to  Rom.  viii.  19  sqq. ; 
from  which  we  may  clearly  see  that  God  does  trouble  Himself 
about  the  sighing  of  an  ox  or  ass  that  is  overburdened  with 
severe  toil,  and  sometimes  left  to  starve. 

The  promise  now  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  passes  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Ver.  26.  "  And  the  light  of  the  moon  will  be 
as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  will  be  multiplied 
sevenfold,  like  the  light  of  seven  days,  in  the  day  that  Jehovah 
bindeth  the  hurt  of  His  people,  and  healeth  the  crushing  of  His 
stroke."  Modern  commentators  from  Lowth  downwards  for  the 
most  part  pronounce  &wn  riJDKJ  "riN3  a  gloss ;  and  there  is  one 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  this,  which  is  wanting  in  the  case 
of  the  other  supposed  glosses  in  Isaiah,  namely,  that  the  words 
are  omitted  by  the  LXX.  (though  not  by  the  Targum,  the 
Syriac,  or  Jerome).  Even  Luther  (although  he  notices  these 
words  in  his  exposition  and  sermons)  merely  renders  them,  der 
Sonnen  schein  wird  siebenmal  heller  sein  denn  jtzt  (the  sunlight 
will  be  seven  times  as  bright  as  it  is  now).  But  the  internal 
evidence  does  not  favour  their  spuriousness  even  in  the  case 
before  us ;  for  the  fact  that  the  regularity  of  the  verse,  as  con- 
sisting of  four  members,  is  thereby  disturbed,  is  no  evidence  at 
all,  since  the  verse  could  be  arranged  in  a  pentastic  quite  as  well 
as  in  a  tetrastic  form.  We  therefore  decide  in  this  instance 
also  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  the  prophet  composed  the 
gloss  himself.  But  we  cannot  maintain,  with  Umbreit,  that  the 
addition  was  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  idea  that 
there  would  be  seven  suns  shining  in  the  sky ;  for  the  prophet 
does  not  predict  a  multiplication  of  the  sun  by  seven,  but 
simply  the  multiplication  of  its  light.  The  seven  days  are  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  week.  Drechsler  gives  it  correctly : 
"  The  radiated  light,  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  daylight 
for  a  whole  week  according  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  will 
then  be  concentrated  into  a  single  day."     Luther  renders  it  in 

neglected.  The  host  throws  them  a  little  grass,  and  then  hangs  up  the 
fodder-sack  full  of  chopped  straw  ;  and  it  is  a  sign  of  extraordinary  hospi- 
tality if  corn  is  given  to  the  asses  as  well  as  to  the  horses. — Wetzstein. 
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this  way,  ah  urnn  riehen  tag  ynn  eynandcr  geschlossen  weren 
if  seven  days  were  enclosed  in  one  another).  This  also  is 
not  meant  figuratively,  any  more  than  Paul  means  it  figu- 
ratively, when  he  says,  that  with  the  manifestation  of  the 
"  glory"  of  the  children  of  God,  the  "  corruption"  of  universal 
nature  will  come  to  an  end.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  of  the  new 
heaven  that  the  prophet  is  speaking,  but  of  the  glorification  of 
nature,  which  is  promised  by  both  the  Old  Testament  prophecy 
and  by  that  of  the  New  at  the  closing  period  of  the  world's 
history,  and  which  will  be  the  closing  typical  self-annunciation 
of  that  eternal  glory  in  which  everything  will  be  swallowed  up. 
The  brightest,  sunniest  days  then  alternate,  as  the  prophet 
foretells,  with  the  most  brilliant  moonlight  nights.  No  other 
miracles  will  be  needed  for  this  than  that  wonder-working 
power  of  God,  which  even  now  produces  those  changes  of 
weather,  the  laws  of  which  no  researches  of  natural  science 
have  enabled  us  to  calculate,  and  which  will  then  give  the 
greatest  brilliancy  and  most  unchangeable  duration  to  what  is 
now  comparatively  rare, — namely,  a  perfectly  unclouded  sky, 
with  sun  or  moon  shining  in  all  its  brilliancy,  yet  without  any 
scorching  from  the  one,  or  injurious  effects  from  the  other. 
Heaven  and  earth  will  then  put  on  their  sabbath  dress ;  for  it 
will  be  the  Sabbath  of  the  world's  history,  the  seventh  day  in 
the  world's  week.  The  light  of  the  seven  days  of  the  world's 
week  will  be  all  concentrated  in  the  seventh.  For  the  beginning 
of  creation  was  light,  and  its  close  will  be  light  as  well.  The 
darkness  all  comes  between,  simply  that  it  may  be  overcome. 
At  last  will  come  a  boqer  (morning),  after  which  it  will  no 
more  be  said,  u  And  evening  was,  and  morning  wras."  The 
prophet  is  speaking  of  the  last  type  of  this  morning.  What  he 
predicts  here  precedes  what  he  predicted  in  ch.  xxiv.  23,  just  as 
the  date  of  its  composition  precedes  that  of  ch.  xxiv.— xxvii. ; 
for  there  the  imperial  city  was  Babylon,  whereas  here  the 
glory  of  the  latter  day  is  still  placed  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  Assyria. 

Vers.  27,  28.  "  Behold,    the  name   of  Jehovah  cometh  from 

far,  burning  His  wrath,  and  quantity  of  smoke:  His  lips  are  full 

of  wrathful  foam,  and  His  tongue  like  devouring  fire.    And  His 

breath  is  like  an  overflowing  brook,  which  reaches  half-way  to  the 

neck,  to  sift  nations  in  the  sieve  of  nothingness ;  and  a  misleading 
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bridle  comes  to  the  cheeks  of  the  nations"  Two  figures  are  hero 
melted  together, — namely,  that  of  a  storm  coming  up  from  the 
farthest  horizon,  which  turns  the  sky  into  a  sea  of  fire,  and 
kindles  whatever  it  strikes,  so  that  there  rises  up  a  heavy 
burden,  or  thick  mass  of  smoke  (kobhed  massd'dh,  like  maieth  in 
Judg.  xx.  40,  cf.  38 ;  on  this  attributive  combination,  burning 
His  wrath  (Ewald,  §  288,  c)  and  a  quantity,  etc.,  see  ch.  xiii. 
9) ;  and  that  of  a  man  burning  with  wrath,  whose  lips  foam, 
whose  tongue  moves  to  and  fro  like  a  flame,  and  whose  breath 
is  a  snorting  that  threatens  destruction,  which  when  it  issues 
from  Jehovah  swells  into  a  stream,  which  so  far  covers  a 
man  that  only  his  neck  appears  as  the  visible  half.  We  had 
the  same  figure  in  ch.  viii.  8,  where  Asshur,  as  it  came  upon 
Judah,  was  compared  to  such  an  almost  overwhelming  and 
drowning  flood.  Here,  again,  it  refers  to  Judah,  which  the 
wrath  of  Jehovah  had  almost  though  not  entirely  destroyed. 
For  the  ultimate  object  of  the  advancing  name  of  Jehovah 
(shem,  name,  relating  to  His  judicial  coming)  is  to  sift  nations, 
etc. :  lahandphdh  for  I'hdmph  (like  lahdzdddh  in  Dan.  v.  20), 
to  make  it  more  like  ndphdh  in  sound.  The  sieve  of  nothingness 
is  a  sieve  in  which  everything,  that  does  not  remain  in  it  as 
good  corn,  is  given  up  to  annihilation ;  WB*  is  want  of  being, 
i.e.  of  life  from  God,  and  denotes  the  fate  that  properly  belongs 
to  such  worthlessness.  In  the  case  of  v'resen  (and  a  bridle, 
etc.)  we  must  either  supply  in  thought  Bl£v  (D;^),  or,  what  is 
better,  take  it  as  a  substantive  clause:  "  a  misleading  bridle"  (or 
a  bridle  of  misleading,  as  Bottcher  renders  it,  math'eh  being 
the  form  mashqeh)  holds  the  cheeks  of  the  nations.  The  nations 
are  regarded  as  wild  horses,  which  could  not  be  tamed,  but 
which  were  now  so  firmly  bound  and  controlled  by  the  wrath 
of  God,  that  they  were  driven  down  into  the  abyss. 

This  is  the  issue  of  the  judgment  which  begins  at  the  house 
of  God,  then  turns  against  the  instrument  employed,  namely 
the  heathen,  and  becomes  to  the  Israel  that  survives  a  counter- 
part of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  Ver.  29.  u  Your  song 
will  then  sound  as  in  the  night,  ivhen  the  feast  is  celebrated;  and 
ye  will  have  joy  of  heart  like  those  who  march  with  the  playing 
of  flutes,  to  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  to  the  Rock  of 
Israel"  In  the  word  chdg  (feast),  which  is  generally  used  with 
special  reference  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  there  is  here  an 
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unmistakeable  allusion  to  the  passover,  as  wo  may  see  from  the 
introduction  of  "  the  night,"  which  evidently  means  the  night 
before  the  passover  {lei  shimmarlmy  Ex.  xii.  42),  which  was  so 
far  a  festal  night,  that  it  preceded  and  introduced  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread.  The  prophet  has  taken  his  figure  from  the 
first  passover-night  in  Egypt,  when  Israel  was  rejoicing  in  the 
deliverance  which  it  was  just  about  to  receive,  whilst  the  de- 
stroying angel  was  passing  through  the  land.  Such  would  be 
the  song  which  they  would  be  able  to  sing,  when  Jehovah 
poured  out  His  judgment  upon  His  people's  enemies  outside. 
The  church  is  shut  up  in  its  chamber  (ch.  xxvi.  20),  and  its 
joy  resembles  the  heartfelt  joy  of  those  who  go  on  pilgrimage 
on  one  of  the  three  great  feasts,  or  in  the  procession  that 
carries  up  the  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem  (Biccurim,  iii.  3),  going 
up  with  the  sound  of  flutes  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  to 
appear  before  Him,  the  Rock  of  Israel. 

Israel  is  marching  in  such  a  joyful  way  to  a  sacred  and 
glorious  height,  whilst  outside  Jehovah  is  sweeping  the  world- 
power  entirely  away,  and  that  without  any  help  from  Israel. 
Vers.  30-33.  "  And  Jehovah  causes  His  majestic  voice  to  be 
heard,  and  causes  the  lowering  of  His  arm  to  be  seen,  with  the 
snorting  of  wrath  and  the  blazing  of  devouring  fire,  the  bursting 
of  a  cloud,  and  pouring  of  rain  and  hailstones.  For  Asshur  will 
be  terrified  at  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  when  He  smites  with  the  staff. 
And  it  will  come  to  pass,  every  stroke  of  the  rod  of  destiny,  which 
Jehovah  causes  to  fall  upon  Asshur,  is  dealt  amidst  the  noise  of 
drums  and  the  playing  of  guitars ;  and  in  battles  of  swinging 
arm  He  fights  it.  For  a  place  for  the  sacrifice  of  abominations 
has  long  been  made  ready,  even  for  the  king  is  it  prepared ;  deep, 
broad  has  He  made  it :  its  funeral-pile  has  fire  and  wood  in 
abundance;  the  breath  of  Jehovah  like  a  stream  of  brimstone  sets 
it  on  fire"  The  imposing  crash  (on  hod,  see  Job  xxxix.  20) 
of  the  cry  which  Jehovah  causes  to  be  heard  is  thunder  (see 
Ps.  xxix.)  ;  for  the  catastrophe  occurs  with  a  discharge  of  all 
the  destructive  forces  of  a  storm  (see  ch.  xxix.  6).  Nephets 
is  the  "  breaking  up"  or  "  bursting,"  viz.  of  a  cloud.  It  is 
through  such  wrath-announcing  phenomena  of  nature  that 
Jehovah  manifests  the  otherwise  invisible  letting  down  of  His 
arm  to  smite  {nachath  may  possibly  not  be  the  derivative  of 
nuach,  "  a  settling  down,"  but  of  nachath,  "  the  coming  down," 
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as  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  3 ;  just  as  shehhetli  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  7  is  not 
derived  from  shubh,  but  from  shdbhath,  to  go  to  ruin).  Ver.  31, 
commencing  with  ki  (for),  explains  the  terrible  nature  of  what 
occurs,  from  the  object  at  which  it  is  directed :  Asshur  is 
alarmed  at  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  and  thoroughly  goes  to  pieces* 
We  must  not  render  this,  as  the  Targum  does,  "  which  smites 
with  the  rod,"  i.e.  which  bears  itself  so  haughtily,  so  tyranni- 
cally (after  ch.  x.  24).  The  smiter  here  is  Jehovah  (LXX., 
Vulg.,  Luther)  ;  and  basshebhet  yakkeh  is  either  an  attributive 
clause,  or,  better  still,  a  circumstantial  determining  clause,  eo 
virga  percutiente.  According  to  the  accents,  vehdydh  in  ver.  32 
is  introductory :  "  And  it  will  come  to  pass,  every  stroke  of  the 
punishing  rod  falls  (supply  njrfl)  with  an  accompaniment  of 
drums  and  guitars"  (the  Beth  is  used  to  denote  instrumental 
accompaniment,  as  in  ver.  29,  ch.  xxiv.  9,  Ps.  xlix.  5,  etc.), — 
namely,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who  have 
only  to  look  on  and  rejoice  in  the  approaching  deliverance. 
Musdddh  with  matteh  is  a  verbal  substantive  used  as  a  genitive, 
"  an  appointment  according  to  decree"  (comp.  ydsad  in  Hab. 
i.  12,  and  yd! ad  in  Mic.  vi.  9).  The  fact  that  drums  and 
guitars  are  heard  along  with  every  stroke,  is  explained  in 
ver.  325 :  "  Jehovah  fights  against  Asshur  with  battles  of 
swinging,"  i.e.  not  with  darts  or  any  other  kind  of  weapon,  but 
by  swinging  His  arm  incessantly,  to  smite  Asshur  without  its 
being  able  to  defend  itself  (cf.  ch.  xix.  16).  Instead  of  na, 
which  points  back  to  Asshur,  not  to  matteli,  the  keri  has  D3, 
which  is  not  so  harsh,  since  it  is  immediately  preceded  by  V?y. 
This  cutting  down  of  the  Assyrians  is  accounted  for  in 
ver.  33,  (ki,  for),  from  the  fact  that  it  had  long  ago  been 
decreed  that  they  should  be  burned  as  dead  bodies.  'JEthmid  in 
contrast  with  mdchdr  is  the  past :  it  has  not  happened  to-day, 
but  yesterday,  i.e.,  as  the  predestination  of  God  is  referred  to, 
"  long  ago."  Tophteh  is  the  primary  form  of  topheth  (from 
tuph,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  Neo-Persian  tdften,  Zend,  tap,  to 
kindle  or  burn,  from  which  comes  tafedra,  melting ;  but  in  the 
Semitic  sense  of  vomiting  or  abhorring  :  see  at  Job  xvii.  6), 
the  name  of  the  abominable  place  where  the  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Moloch  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom :  a  Tophet-like  place. 
The  word  is  variously  treated  as  both  a  masculine  and  feminine, 
possibly  because  the  place  of  abominable  sacrifices  is  described 
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first  as  hdmdh  in  Jer.  vii.  31.  In  the  clause  gVl  ^taf>  KVrta,  the 
pom,  which  stands  at  the  head,  may  be  connected  with  lam- 
melekh,  "  also  for  the  king  is  it  prepared"  (see  at  Job  ii.  10) ; 
but  in  all  probability  lammelekh  is  a  play  upon  lammolehh  {e.g. 
Lev.  xviii.  2),  «  even  this  has  been  prepared  for  the  Melekh," 
viz.  the  king  of  Asshur.  Because  he  was  to  be  burned  there, 
together  with  his  army,  Jehovah  had  made  this  Tophet-like 
place  very  deep,  so  that  it  might  have  a  far-reaching  back- 
ground, and  very  broad,  so  that  in  this  respect  also  there  might 
be  room  for  many  sacrifices.  And  their  medurdh,  i.e.  their 
pile  of  wood  (as  in  Ezek.  xxiv.  9,  cf.  5,  from  dur,  Talm.  dayyer, 
to  lay  round,  to  arrange,  pile),  has  abundance  of  fire  and  wood 
(a  hendiadysy  like  "  cloud  and  smoke"  in  ch.  iv.  5).  Abundance 
of  fire :  for  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  pouring  upon  the  funeral 
pile  like  a  stream  of  brimstone,  sets  it  on  fire.  3  1JJ3,  not  to 
burn  up,  but  to  set  on  fire.  H3  points  back  to  tophteh,  like  the 
suffix  of  mfdurdthdh.1 


THE  FOURTH  WOE. — THE   FALSE   HELP  ;    THE  DESPISED  ONE 
PITIED  ;   AND  THE  NEW  ERA. — CHAP.  XXXI.-XXXII.  1-8. 

There  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact,  that  the  prophet 
returns  again  and  again  to  the  alliance  with  Egypt.  After  his 
warning  had  failed  to  prevent  it,  he  wrestled  with  it  in  spirit, 
set  before  himself  afresh  the  curse  which  would  be  its  certain 
fruit,  brought  out  and  unfolded  the  consolation  of  believers 
that  lay  hidden  in  the  curse,  and  did  not  rest  till  the  cursed 
fruit,  that  had  become  a  real  thing,  had  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  promise,  which  w^as  equally  real.  The  situation  of  this 
fourth  wToe  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  one.  The 
alliance  with  Egypt  is  still  in  progress.     Vers.  1-3.  "  Woe  to 

1  So  far  as  the  form  of  the  text  is  concerned,  kol  has  the  disjunctive 
yethib  before  pashta,  which  occurs  eleven  times  according  to  the  Masora. 
Nevertheless  the  word  is  logically  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with 
what  follows  (comp.  'eth  torath  in  ch.  v.  24).  The  ah  of  musadah  is  rafa- 
tum  pro  mappicato,  according  to  the  Masora ;  in  which  case  the  suffix  would 
refer  to  Asshur.  In  the  place  of  KV1  DJ  we  also  meet  with  Nsn  DJ,  with 
this  chethib  and  keri  reversed  ;  but  the  former,  according  to  which  p^n  is 
equivalent  to  PI33in,  has  many  examples  to  support  it  in  the  Masora.  p)7\ 
has  kametz  in  correct  mss.  in  half  pause  ;  whereas  Kimchi  (Michlol,  1176) 
regards  it  as  a  participle. 
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them  that  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help,  and  rely  upon  horses,  and 
put  their  trust  in  chariots,  that  there  are  many  of  them ;  and  in 
horsemen,  that  there  is  a  powerful  multitude  of  them ;  and  do  not 
look  up  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  do  not  inquire  for  Jehovah  ! 
And  yet  He  also  is  wise ;  thus  then  He  brings  evil,  and  sets  not 
His  words  aside ;  and  rises  up  against  the  house  of  miscreants, 
and  against  the  help  of  evil-doers.  And  Egypt  is  man,  and  not 
God;  and  its  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit.  And  when  Jehovah 
stretches  out  His  hand,  the  helper  stumbles,  and  he  that  is  helped 
falls,  and  they  all  perish  together,"  The  expression  u  them 
that  go  down"  (Jiayyor'dim)  does  not  imply  that  the  going  down 
was  taking  place  just  then  for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  participle 
of  qualification,  just  as  God  is  called  N*}3n.  n?W?  with  Lamed 
of  the  object,  as  in  ch.  xx.  6.  The  horses,  chariots,  and  horse- 
men here,  are  those  of  Egypt,  which  Diodorus  calls  iiriraanxo^, 
on  account  of  its  soil  being  so  suitable  for  cavalry  (see  Lepsius 
in  Herzog's  Cyclopaedia).  The  participle  is  combined  in  the 
finite  verb.  Instead  of  Cp^D'PVl.,  we  also  find  the  reading  pre- 
ferred by  Norzi,  of  sV  without  Vav,  as  in  ch.  v.  11  (cf.  23). 
The  perfects,  WW  to  and  ^73  *%  are  use(^  without  any  definite 
time,  to  denote  that  which  was  always  wanting  in  them.  The 
circumstantial  clause,  "  whilst  He  is  assuredly  also  wise,"  i.e. 
will  bear  comparison  with  their  wisdom  and  that  of  Egypt,  is  a 
touching  /jL€LQ)cn<;.  It  was  not  necessary  to  think  very  highly 
of  Jehovah,  in  order  to  perceive  the  reprehensible  and  destruc- 
tive character  of  their  apostasy  from  Him.  The  fut.  consec. 
N?*l  is  used  to  indicate  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their 
despising  Him  who  is  also  wise.  He  will  not  set  aside  His 
threatening  words,  but  carry  them  out.  The  house  of  mis- 
creants is  Judah  (ch.  i.  4)  ;  and  the  help  (abstr.  pro  concr.,  just 
as  Jehovah  is  frequently  called  u  my  help,"  *  ezrdthl,  by  the 
Psalmist)  of  evil-doers  is  Egypt,  whose  help  has  been  sought 
by  Judah.  The  latter  is  "  man"  ('dddm),  and  its  horses  "  flesh" 
(bdsdr)  ;  whereas  Jehovah  is  God  (El)  and  spirit  (rudch ;  see 
Psychol,  p.  85).  Hofmann  expounds  it  correctly  :  "  As  riiach 
has  life  in  itself,  it  is  opposed  to  the  bdsdr,  which  is  only 
rendered  living  through  the  rudch ;  and  so  El  is  opposed  to  the 
corporeal  'dddm,  who  needs  the  spirit  in  order  to  live  at  all." 
Thus  have  they  preferred  the  help  of  the  impotent  and  condi- 
tioned, to  the  help  of  the  almighty  and  all-conditioning  One. 
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Jehovah,  who  is  God  and  spirit,  only  requires  to  stretch  out 
His  hand  (an  anthropomorphism,  by  the  side  of  which  we  find 
the  rule  for  interpreting  it)  ;  and  the  helpers,  and  those  who  are 
helped  (i.e.  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  though  not 
in  reality),  that  is  to  say,  both  the  source  of  the  help  and  the 
object  of  help,  are  all  cast  into  one  heap  together. 

And  things  of  this  kind  would  occur.     Ver.  4.  "  For  thus 
hath  Jehovah  spoken  to  me,  As  the  lion  growls,  and  the  young 
lion  over  its  prey,  against  which  a  whole  crowd  of  shepherds  is 
called  together;  he  is  not  alarmed  at  their  cry,  and  does  not 
surrender  at  their  noise ;  so  will  Jehovah  of  hosts  descend  to  the 
campaign  against  the  mountain  of  Zion,  and  against  their  hill" 
There  is  no  other  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  which  sounds 
so  Homeric  as  this  (yid.  11.  xviii.  161,  162,  xii.  299  sqq.).     It 
has  been  misunderstood  by  Knobel,  Umbreit,  Drechsler,  and 
others,  who  suppose  ?V  N3V7  to  refer  to  Jehovah's  purpose  to 
fight  for  Jerusalem  :  Jehovah,  who  would  no  more  allow  His 
city  to  be  taken  from  Him,  than  a  lion  would  give  up  a  lamb 
that  it  had  taken  as  its  prey.     But  how  could  Jerusalem,  be 
compared  to  a  lamb  which  a  lion  holds  in  its  claws  as  tereph  ? 
(ch.  v.  29.)     We  may  see,  even  from  ch.  xxix.  7,  what  con- 
struction is  meant  to  be  put  upon  pV  N2V.     Those  sinners  and 
their  protectors  would  first  of  all  perish ;  for  like  a  fierce  in- 
domitable lion  would  Jehovah  advance  against  Jerusalem,  and 
take  it  as  His  prey,  without  suffering  Himself  to  be  thwarted 
by  the  Judaeans  and  Egyptians,  who  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  His  army  (the  Assyrians).     The  mountain  of  Zion  was  the 
citadel  and  temple ;    the  hill  of  Zion  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
(ch.  x.  32).     They  would  both  be  given  up  to  the  judgment  of 
Jehovah,  without  any  possibility  of  escape.     The  commenta- 
tors have  been  misled  by  the  fact,  that  a  simile  of  a  promising 
character  follows  immediately  afterwards,  without  anything  to 
connect  the  one  with  the  other.     But  this  abrupt  fieTdfiaai? 
was  intended  as  a  surprise,  and  was  a  true  picture  of  the  actual 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  ;  for  in  the  moment  of  the  greatest 
distress,  when  the  actual  existence  of  Jerusalem  was  in  question 
(cf.  ch.  x.  33,  34),  the  fate  of  Ariel  took  suddenly  and  miracu- 
lously a  totally  different  turn  (ch.  xxix.  2).     In  this  sense,  a 
pleasant  picture  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  terrible  one 
(compare  Mic.  v.  6,  7). 
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Jehovah  suddenly  arrests  the  work  of  punishment,  and  the  love 
which  the  wrath  enfolds  within  itself  begins  to  appear.  Ver.  5. 
"  Like  fluttering  birds,  so  will  Jehovah  of  Hosts  screen  Jerusalem ; 
screening  and  delivering,  sparing  and  setting  free."  The  prophet 
uses  the  plural,  u  like  fluttering  birds,"  with  an  object — namely, 
not  so  much  to  represent  Jehovah  Himself,  as  the  tender  care 
and,  as  it  were,  maternal  love,  into  which  His  leonine  fierceness 
would  be  changed.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  he 
attaches  the  feminine  'dphoth  to  the  common  gender  tsippdrim. 
The  word  pdsodch  recals  to  mind  the  deliverance  from  Egypt 
(as  in  ch.  xxx.  29)  in  a  very  significant  manner.  The  sparing 
of  the  Israelites  by  the  destroyer  passing  over  their  doors,  from 
which  the  passover  derived  its  name,  would  be  repeated  once 
more.  We  may  see  from  this,  that  in  and  along  with  Assyria, 
Jehovah  Himself,  whose  instrument  of  punishment  Assyria  was, 
would  take  the  field  against  Jerusalem  (ch.  xxix.  2,  3)  ;  but 
His  attitude  towards  Jerusalem  is  suddenly  changed  into  one 
resembling  the  action  of  birds,  as  they  soar  round  and  above 
their  threatened  nests.  On  the  inf.  abs.  leal  (gdnon)  after  the 
hiphil,  see  Ewald,  §  312,  b ;  and  on  the  continuance  of  the  inf. 
abs.  in  the  finite  verb,  §  350,  a.  This  generally  takes  place 
through  the  future,  but  here  through  the  preterite,  as  in  Jer. 
xxiii.  14,  Gen.  xxvi.  13,  and  1  Sam.  ii.  26  (if  indeed  vegddel  is 
the  third  pers.  preterite  there). 

On  the  ground  of  this  half  terrible,  half  comforting  picture 
of  the  future,  the  call  to  repentance  is  now  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  prophet's  own  time.  Yer.  6.  "  Then  turn,  0  sons 
of  Israel,  to  Him  from  whom  men  have  so  deeply  departed" 
Strictly  speaking,  "  to  Him  with  regard  to  whom  (i^N)  ye  are 
deeply  fallen  away"  (hetfmiq,  as  in  Hos.  ix.  9,  and  sdrdh,  that 
which  is  alienated,  alienation,  as  in  ch.  i.  5) ;  the  transition  to 
the  third  person  is  like  the  reverse  in  ch.  i.  29.  This  call  to 
repentance  the  prophet  strengthens  by  two  powerful  motives 
drawn  from  the  future. 

The  first  is,  that  idolatry  would  one  day  be  recognised  in  all 
its  abomination,  and  put  away.  Ver.  7.  "  For  in  that  day  they 
will  abhor  every  one  their  silver  idols  and  their  gold  idols,  which 
your  hands  have  made  you  for  a  sin"  i.e,  to  commit  sin  and 
repent,  with  the  preponderance  of  the  latter  idea,  as  in  Hos. 
viii.  116  (compare  1  Kings  xiii.  34).     NBn,  a  second  accusative 
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to  *fy,  indicating  the  result.     The  prospect  is  the  same  as  that 
held  out  in  eh.  xxx.  22,  xxvii.  9,  xvii.  8,  ii.  20. 

The  second  motive  is,  that  Israel  will  not  be  rescued  by 
men,  but  by  Jehovah  alone ;  so  that  even  He  from  whom  they 
have  now  so  deeply  fallen  will  prove  Himself  the  only  true 
ground  of  confidence.  Vers.  8,  9.  "And  Asshur  falls  by  a 
sword  not  of  a  man,  and  a  sword  not  of  a  man  will  devour  him ; 
and  he  flees  before  a  sword,  and  his  young  men  become  tributary. 
And  his  rock,  for  fear  will  it  pass  away,  and  his  princes  be 
frightened  away  by  the  flags  :  the  saying  of  Jehovah,  who  has  His 
fire  in  Zion,  and  His  furnace  in  Jerusalem"  The  LXX,  and 
Jerome  render  this  falsely  fev^erai  ov/c  (&6)  airo  irpoawirov 
fxaxaipas.  Sh  is  an  ethical  dative,  and  the  prophet  intentionally 
writes  "  before  a  sword"  without  any  article,  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  unbounded,  infinite,  awful  (cf.  ch.  xxviii.  2,  beydd; 
Psalter,  vol.  i.  p.  15).  A  sword  is  drawn  without  any  human 
intervention,  and  before  this  Asshur  falls,  or  at  least  so  many  of 
the  Assyrians  as  are  unable  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  The 
power  of  Asshur  is  for  ever  broken ;  even  its  young  men  will 
henceforth  become  tributary,  or  perform  feudal  service.  By 
"  his  rock"  most  commentators  understand  the  rock  upon  which 
the  fugitive  would  gladly  have  taken  refuge,  but  did  not  dare 
(Rosen miiller,  Gesenius,  Knobel,  etc.) ;  others,  again,  the  mili- 
tary force  of  Asshur,  as  its  supposed  invincible  refuge  (Saad., 
etc.)  ;  others,  the  apparently  indestructible  might  of  Asshur 
generally  (Vulgate,  Rashi,  Hitzig).  But  the  presence  of  "  his 
princes"  in  the  parallel  clause  makes  it  most  natural  to  refer 
"his  rock"  to  the  king;  and  this  reference  is  established  with 
certainty  by  what  ch.  xxxii.  2  affirms  of  the  king  and  princes  of 
Judah.  Luther  also  renders  it  thus  :  undjr  Fels  wird fur  furcht 
wegzihen  (and  their  rock  will  withdraw  for  fear).  Sennacherib 
really  did  hurry  back  to  Assyria  after  the  catastrophe  in  a 
most  rapid  flight.  Minnes  are  the  standards  of  Asshur,  which 
the  commanders  of  the  army  fly  away  from  in  terror,  without 
attempting  to  rally  those  that  were  scattered.  Thus  speaks 
Jehovah,  and  this  is  what  He  decrees  who  has  His  'ur  and 
tannur  in  Jerusalem.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  allusion 
here  is  to  the  fire  and  hearth  of  the  sacrifices  ;  for  tannur  does 
not  mean  a  hearth,  but  a  furnace  (from  nur,  to  burn).  The 
reference  is  to  the  light  of  the  divine  presence,  which  was  out- 
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wardly  a  devouring  fire  for  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem,  an  unap- 
proachable red-hot  furnace  (ignis  et  caminus  qui  devorat  pecca- 
tores  et  ligna,  f cerium  stipulamque  consumit :  Jerome). 

For  Judah,  sifted,  delivered,  and  purified,  there  now  begins 
a  new  era.  Righteous  government,  as  a  blessing  for  the  people, 
is  the  first  beneficent  fruit.  Ch.  xxxii.  1,  2.  u  Behold,  the  king 
will  reign  according  to  righteousness ;  and  the  princes,  according 
to  right  will  they  command.  And  every  one  will  be  like  a  shelter 
from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  storm ;  like  water-brooks  in 
a  dry  place,  like  the  shadow  of  a  gigantic  rock  in  a  languishing 
land."  The  kingdom  of  Asshur  is  for  ever  destroyed  ;  but  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  rises  out  of  the  state  of  confusion  into 
which  it  has  fallen  through  its  God-forgetting  policy  and  dis- 
regard of  justice.  King  and  princes  now  rule  according  to  the 
standards  that  have  been  divinely  appointed  and  revealed.  The 
Lamed  in  ulesarlm  (and  the  princes)  is  that  of  reference  (quod 
attinet  ad,  as  in  Ps.  xvi.  3  and  Eccles.  ix.  4),  the  exponent 
of  the  usual  casus  abs.  (Ges.  §  146,  2)  ;  and  the  two  other 
Lameds  are  equivalent  to  Kara,  secundum  (as  in  Jer.  xxx.  11). 
The  figures  in  ver.  2  are  the  same  as  in  ch.  xxv.  4.  The  rock 
of  Asshur  (i.e.  Sennacherib)  has  departed,  and  the  princes  of 
Asshur  have  deserted  their  standards,  merely  to  save  them- 
selves. The  king  and  princes  of  Judah  are  now  the  defence 
of  their  nation,  and  overshadow  it  like  colossal  walls  of  rock. 
This  is  the  first  fruit  of  the  blessing. 

The  second  is  an  opened  understanding,  following  upon 
the  ban  of  hardening.  Vers.  3,  4.  "  And  the  eyes  of  the 
seeing  no  more  are  closed,  and  the  ears  of  the  hearing  attend. 
And  the  heart  of  the  hurried  understands  to  know,  and  the 
tongue  of  stammerers  speaks  clear  things  with  readiness"  It 
is  not  physical  miracles  that  are  predicted  here,  but  a  spiri- 
tual change.  The  present  judgment  of  hardening  will  be 
repealed  :  this  is  wThat  ver.  3  affirms.  The  spiritual  defects, 
from  which  many  suffer  who  do  not  belong  to  the  worst,  will 
be  healed  :  this  is  the  statement  in  ver.  4.  The  form  ,"1J'Wfl 
is  not  the  future  of  i"W  here,  as  in  ch.  xxxi.  1,  xxii.  4, 
xvii.  7,  8  (in  the  sense  of,  they  will  no  longer  stare  about 
restlessly  and  without  aim),  but  of  nyp  =  VW,  a  metaplastic 
future  of  the  latter,  in  the  sense  of,  to  be  smeared  over  or 
closed    (see  ch.  xxix.    9,  vi.  10 ;    cf.  tach  in  ch.   xliv.  18). 
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On  qdthabh  (the  kal  of  which  is  only  met  with  here),  see  at 
ch.  xxi.  7.  The  times  succeeding  the  hardening,  of  which 
[uiah  is  speaking  here,  are  "the  last  times,"  as  ch.  vi.  clearly 
shows  ;  though  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  king  men- 
tioned in  ver.  1  (as  in  ch.  xi.  1  sqq.)  is  the  Messiah  Himself. 
In  ver.  1  the  prophet  merely  affirms,  that  Israel  as  a  national 
commonwealth  will  then  be  governed  in  a  manner  well  pleasing 
to  God  ;  here  he  predicts  that  Israel  as  a  national  congregation 
will  be  delivered  from  the  judgment  of  not  seeing  with  seeing 
eyes,  and  not  hearing  with  hearing  ears,  and  that  it  will  be 
delivered  from  defects  of  weakness  also.  The  nimhdrim  are 
those  that  fall  headlong,  the  precipitate,  hurrying,  or  rash  ; 
and  the  B^fV,  stammerers,  are  not  scoffers  (ch.  xxviii.  7  sqq., 
xxix.  20),  as  Knobel  and  Drechsler  maintain,  but  such  as 
are  unable  to  think  and  speak  with  distinctness  and  certainty, 
more  especially  concerning  the  exalted  things  of  God.  The 
former  would  now  have  the  gifts  of  discernment  (ydbhlu),  to 
perceive  things  in  their  true  nature,  and  to  distinguish  under 
all  circumstances  that  which  is  truly  profitable  (ladaatli) ;  the 
latter  would  be  able  to  express  themselves  suitably,  with  refine- 
ment, clearness,  and  worthiness.  Tsachoth  (old  ed.  tsdchoth) 
signifies  that  which  is  light,  transparent;  not  merely  intelli- 
gible, but  refined  and  elegant.  TQB?  gives  the  adverbial  idea 
to  ledabber  (Ewald,  §  285,  a). 

A  third  fruit  of  the  blessing  is  the  naming  and  treating  of 
every  one  according  to  his  true  character.  Vers.  5-8.  "  The 
fool  will  no  more  be  called  a  nobleman,  nor  the  crafty  a  gentleman. 
For  a  fool  speaks  follies,  and  his  heart  does  godless  things,  to  prac- 
tise tricks  and  to  speak  error  against  Jehovah,  to  leave  the  soul  of 
hungry  men  empty,  and  to  withhold  the  drink  of  thirsty  ones.  A  nd 
the  craft  of  a  crafty  man  is  evil,  who  devises  stratagems  to  destroy 
suffering  ones  by  lying  words,  even  when  the  needy  exhibits  his  right. 
But  a  noble  man  devises  noble  things,  and  to  noble  things  he  ad- 
heres." Nobility  of  birth  and  wealth  will  give  place  to  nobility 
of  character,  so  that  the  former  will  not  exist  or  not  be  recog- 
nised without  the  latter.  Nadlbh  is  properly  one  who  is  noble  in 
character,  and  then,  dropping  the  ethical  meaning,  one  who  is 
noble  by  rank.  The  meaning  of  the  word  generosus  follows  the 
same  course  in  the  opposite  direction.  Shoa  is  the  man  who  is 
raised  to  eminence  by  the  possession  of  property;  the  gentlc- 
VOL    TI.  J> 
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man,  as  in  Job  xxxiv.  19.  The  prophet  explains  for  himself  in 
what  sense  he  uses  the  words  ndbhdl  and  kllai.  We  see  from  his 
explanation  that  kllai  neither  signifies  the  covetous,  from  kul 
(Saad.),  nor  the  spendthrift,  from  hlldh  (Hitzig).  Jerome 
gives  the  correct  rendering,  viz.  fraudulentus ;  and  Rashi  and 
Kimchi  very  properly  regard  it  as  a  contraction  of  nekhilai.  It 
is  an  adjective  form  derived  from  P'S— ?*33,  like  &OK>  =  fcW:  (Job 
xx.  6).  The  form  v3  in  ver.  1  is  used  interchangeably  with 
this,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  resemblance  in  sound  to  V73 
(macJiinatoris  machines  pravcz).  In  ver.  6,  commencing  with  ki 
(for),  the  fact  that  the  ndbhdl  (fool)  and  kllai  (crafty  man)  will 
lose  their  titles  of  honour,  is  explained  on  the  simple  ground 
that  such  men  are  utterly  unworthy  of  them.  Ndbhdl  is  a  scoffer 
at  religion,  who  thinks  himself  an  enlightened  man,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  has  the  basest  heart,  and  is  a  worthless  egotist. 
The  infinitives  with  Lamed  show  in  what  the  immorality  ('dven) 
consists,  with  which  his  heart  is  so  actively  employed.  In  ver. 
6,  ublfdabber  ("  and  if  he  speak")  is  equivalent  to,  "  even  in  the 
event  of  a  needy  man  saying  what  is  right  and  well  founded :" 
Vdv  =  et  in  the  sense  of  etiam  (cf.  2  Sam.  i.  23  ;  Ps.  xxxi.  12 ; 
Hos.  viii.  6 ;  Eccles.  v.  6)  ;  according  to  Knobel,  it  is  equivalent 
to  et  quidem,  as  in  Eccles.  viii.  2,  Amos  iii.  11,  iv.  10;  whereas 
Ewald  regards  it  as  Vav  conj.  (§  283,  d),  "  and  by  going  to  law 
with  the  needy,"  but  jtaKTW  would  be  the  construction  in  this 
case  (yid.  2  Kings  xxv.  6).  According  to  ver.  8,  not  only  does 
the  noble  man  devise  what  is  noble,  but  as  such  (wn)  he  adheres 
to  it.  We  might  also  adopt  this  explanation,  "  It  is  not  upon 
gold  or  upon  chance  that  he  rises ;"  but  according  to  the  Arabic 
equivalents,  qum  signifies  persistere  here. 

AGAINST  THE  WOMEN  OF  JERUSALEM. — CHAP.  XXXII.  9-20. 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  FOURTH  WOE. 

This  short  address,  although  rounded  off  well,  is  something 
more  than  a  fragment  complete  in  itself,  like  the  short  para- 
bolic piece  in  ch.  xxviii.  23-29,  which  commences  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  is  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  woe,  just  as  that  was 
the  last  part  of  the  first.  It  is  a  side  piece  to  the  threatening 
prophecy  of  the  time  of  Uzziah-Jotham  (ch.  iii.  16  sqq.),  and 
chastises  the  frivolous  self-security  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem, 
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just  as  the  former  chastises  their  vain  and  luxurious  love  of 
finery.  The  prophet  has  now  uttered  many  a  woe  upon  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  bringing  itself  to  the  verge  of  destruction  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  women  are  by  nature  more  delicate, 
and  more  easily  affected  and  alarmed,  than  men,  he  has  made 
no  impression  upon  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  he  now 
foretells  a  terrible  undeceiving  of  their  carnal  ease,  whilst  he 
holds  out  before  them  the  ease  secured  by  God,  which  can 
only  be  realized  on  the  ruins  of  the  former.  The  first  part 
of  the  address  proclaims  the  annihilation  of  their  false  ease. 
Vers.  9-14.  u  Ye  contented  women,  rise  up,  hear  my  voice ;  ye 
confident  daughters,  hearken  to  my  speech  !  Days  to  the  year : 
then  will  ye  tremble,  confident  ones  I  for  it  is  all  over  with  the 
vintage,  the  fruit  harvest  comes  to  nought.  Tremble,  contented 
ones  !  Quake,  ye  confident  ones  !  Strip,  make  yourselves  bare, 
and  gird  your  loins  with  sackcloth  !  They  smite  upon  their  breasts 
for  the  pleasant  fields,  for  the  fruitful  vine*  On  the  land  of  my 
people  there  come  up  weeds,  briers ;  yea,  upon  all  joyous  houses 
of  the  rejoicing  city.  For  the  palace  is  made  solitary;  the  crowd  of 
the  city  is  left  desolate ;  the  of  el  and  watch-tower  serve  as  caves 
for  ever,  for  the  delight  of  wild  asses,  for  the  tending  of  flocks." 
The  summons  is  the  same  as  in  Gen.  iv.  23  and  Jer.  ix.  19  (comp. 
ch.  xxviii.  23)  ;  the  attributes  the  same  as  in  Amos  vi.  1  (cf.  ch. 
iv.  1,  where  Isaiah  apostrophizes  the  women  of  Samaria).  ]^f, 
lively,  of  good  cheer;  and  n&3,  trusting,  namely  to  nothing. 
They  are  to  rise  up  (qomndh),  because  the  word  of  God  must 
be  heard  standing  (Judg.  iii.  20).  The  definition  of  the  time 
"  days  for  a  year"  (ydmim  ral-shdndh)  appears  to  indicate  the 
length  of  time  that  the  desolation  would  last,  as  the  word 
tirgazndh  is  without  any  Vav  apod.  (cf.  ch.  lxv.  24,  Job  i. 
16-18);  but  ch.  xxix.  1  shows  us  differently,  and  the  Vav  is 
omitted,  just  as  it  is,  for  example,  in  Dan.  iv.  28.  Shdndh  is 
the  current  year.  In  an  undefined  number  of  days,  at  the 
most  a  year  from  the  present  time  (which  is  sometimes  the 
meaning  of  ydmlm),  the  trembling  would  begin,  and  there 
would  be  neither  grapes  nor  fruit  to  gather.  Hence  the  spring 
harvest  of  corn  is  supposed  to  be  over  when  the  devastation 
begins.  DSE}  is  an  ace.  temporis  ;  it  stands  here  (as  in  ch.  xxvii.  6, 
for  example  ;  vid.  Ewald,  §  293,  1)  to  indicate  the  starting  point, 
not  the  period  of  duration.     The  milel-forms  natrs,  rny,  rnSn, 
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are  explained  by  Ewald,  Drechsler,  and  Luzzatto,  as  plur.  fern, 
imper.  with  the  Nun  of  the  termination  noli  dropped, — an  elision 
that  is  certainly  never  heard  of.  Others  regard  it  as  inf.  with 
He  femin.  (Credner,  Joel,  p.  141)  ;  but  Hpbj?  for  the  infinitive 
<™?Pr  is  unexampled ;  and  equally  unexampled  would  be  the 
inf.  with  He  indicating  the  summons,  as  suggested  by  Bottcher, 
"to  the  shaking.!"  "to  the  stripping!"  They  are  sing.  maze. 
imper.,  such  as  occur  elsewhere  apart  from  the  pause,  e.g.  n9^P 
(for  which  the  keri  has  n???)  in  Judg.  ix.  8  ;  and  the  singular 
in  the  place  of  the  plural  is  the  strongest  form  of  command. 
The  masculine  instead  of  the  feminine  appears  already  in  Fnn, 
which  is  used  in  the  place  of  nrnn.  The  prophet  then  pro- 
ceeds in  the  singular  number,  comprehending  the  women  as  a 
mass,  and  using  the  most  massive  expression.  The  He  intro- 
duced into  the  summons  required  that  the  feminine  forms,  W, 
etc.,  should  be  given  up.  rnjj,  from  *ny,  to  be  naked,  to  strip 
one's  self.  nn:n  absolute,  as  in  Joel  i.  13  (cf.  ch.  iii.  24),  signi- 
fies to  gird  one's  self  with  sackcloth  (saq).  We  meet  with  the 
same  remarkable  enall.  generis  in  ver.  12.  Men  have  no  breasts 
(shddaim),  and  yet  the  masculine  sophedtm  is  employed,  inas- 
much as  the  prophet  had  the  whole  nation  in  his  mind,  through- 
out which  there  would  be  such  a  plangere  ubera  on  account  of 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  hopeful  harvest  of  corn  and  wine. 
Shddaim  (breasts)  and  ^W  (construct  to  sddoth)  have  the  same 
common  ring  as  ubera  and  ubertas  frugum.  In  ver.  13  taaleh 
points  back  to  qots  shdmir,  which  is  condensed  into  one  neuter 
idea.  The  hi  in  ver.  V6b  has  the  sense  of  the  Latin  imo 
(Ewald,  §  330,  b).  The  genitive  connection  of  nrtj  wy  with 
wm  TO  (joy-houses  of  the  jubilant  city)  is  the  same  as  in  ch. 
xxviii.  1.  The  whole  is  grammatically  strange,  just  as  in  the 
Psalms  the  language  becomes  all  the  more  complicated,  dis- 
jointed, and  difficult,  the  greater  the  wrath  and  indignation  of 
the  poet.  Hence  the  short  shrill  sentences  in  ver.  14  :  palace 
given  up  (cf.  ch.  xiii.  22) ;  city  bustle  forsaken  (i.e.  the  city 
generally  so  full  of  bustle,  ch.  xxii.  2).  The  use  of  *W3  is  the 
same  as  in  Prov.  vi.  26,  Job  ii.  4.  ' Ofel,  i.e.  the  south-eastern 
fortified  slope  of  the  temple  mountain,  and  the  bachan  (i.e.  the 
watch-tower,  possibly  the  flock-tower  which  is  mentioned  in 
Mic.  iv.  8  along  with  'ofel),  would  be  pro  speluncis,  i.e.  would 
be  considered  and  serve  as  such.    And  in  the  very  place  where 
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the  women  of  Jerusalem  had  once  led  their  life  of  gaiety,  wild 
ftsses  would  now  have  their  delight,  and  flocks  their  pasture  (on 
the  wild  asses,  p'rd'lm,  that  fine  animal  of  the  wroodless  steppe, 
see  at  Job  xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  5-8).  Thus  would  Jerusalem,  with  its 
strongest,  proudest  places,  be  laid  in  ruins,  and  that  in  a  single 
year,  or  even  less  than  a  year. 

The  state  would  then  continue  long,  very  long,  until  at  last 
the  destruction  of  the  false  rest  would  be  followed  by  the  reali- 
zation of  the  true.     Vers.  15-19.  "  Until  the  Spirit  is  poured 
out  over  us  from  on  high,  and  the  wilderness  becomes  a  fruitful 
field,  and  the  fruitful  field  is  counted  as  the  forest     And  justice 
makes  its  abode  in  the  desert,  and  righteousness  settles  down  upon 
the  fruit-field.     And  the  effect  of  righteousness  will  be  peace,  and 
the  reward  of  righteousness  rest  and  security  for  ever.     And  my 
people  dwells  in  a  place  of  peace,  and  in  trustworthy,  safe  dwell- 
ings, and  in  cheerful  resting-places.     And  it  hails  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  forest,  and  into  lowliness  must  the  city  be  brought 
low"     There  is  a  limit,  therefore,  to  the  "  for  ever  "of  ver.  14. 
The  punishment  would  last  till  the  Spirit,  which  Israel  had  not 
then  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  it  (see  Hag.  ii.  5),  and  whose 
fulness  was  like  a  closed  vessel  to  Israel,  should  be  emptied  out 
over  Israel  from  the  height  of  heaven  (compare  the  piel  rny, 
Gen.  xxiv.  20),  i.e,  should  be  poured  out  in  all  its  fulness. 
When  that  was  done,  a  great  change  would  take  place,  the 
spiritual  nature  of  which  is  figuratively  represented  in  the  same 
proverbial  manner  as  in  ch.  xxix.  17.     At  the  same  time,  a 
different  turn  is  given  to  the  second  half  in  the  passage  before 
us.     The  meaning  is,  not  that  what  was  now  valued  as  a  fruit- 
bearing  garden  would  be  brought  down  from  its  false  eminence, 
and  be  only  regarded  as  forest ;  but  that  the  whole  would  be  so 
glorious,  that  what  was  now  valued  as  a  fruit-garden,  would  be 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  something  far  more  glorious  still,  in 
comparison  with  which  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  forest, 
in  which  everything  grew  wild.     The  whole  land,  the  unculti- 
vated pasture-land  as  well  as  the  planted  fruitful  fields  of  corn 
and  fruit,  would  then  become  the  tent  and  seat  of  justice  and 
righteousness.      "  Justice   and    righteousness"    (mishpdt   and 
ts'ddqdh)    are   throughout   Isaiah   the   stamp  of  the  last  and 
perfect  time.     As  these  advance  towards  self-completion,  the 
produce  and  result  of  these  will  be  peace  (madseh  and  'abhdddh 
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are  used  to  denote  the  fruit  or  self-reward  of  work  and  pains- 
taking toil ;  compare  njVS).  But  two  things  must  take  place 
before  this  calm,  trustworthy,  happy  peace,  of  which  the  existing 
carnal  security  is  only  a  caricature,  can  possibly  be  realized. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  hail,  and  the  wood  must  fall,  being 
beaten  down  with  hail.  We  already  know,  from  ch.  x.  34, 
that  "  the  wood"  was  an  emblem  of  Assyria;  and  in  ch.  xxx. 
30,  31,  we  find  "  the  hail"  mentioned  as  one  of  the  forces  of 
nature  that  would  prove  destructive  to  Assyria.  And  secondly, 
"  the  city"  pT^,  a  play  upon  the  word,  and  a  counterpart  to 
"vy*n)  must  first  of  all  be  brought  low  into  lowliness  (i.e.  be  deeply 
humiliated).  Rosenmiiller  and  others  suppose  the  imperial 
city  to  be  intended,  according  to  parallels  taken  from  ch 
xxiv.-xxvii. ;  but  in  this  cycle  of  prophecies,  in  which  the 
imperial  city  is  never  mentioned  at  all,  "  the  city"  must  be 
Jerusalem,  whose  course  from  the  false  peace  to  the  true  lay 
through  a  humiliating  punishment  (ch.  xxix.  2-4,  xxx.  19  sqq., 
xxxi.  4  sqq.). 

In  the  face  of  this  double  judgment,  the  prophet  congratu- 
lates those  who  will  live  to  see  the  times  after  the  judgment. 
Ver.  20.  u  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  by  all  waters,  and  let  the 
foot  of  the  oxen  and  asses  rove  in  freedom"  Those  who  lived 
to  see  these  times  would  be  far  and  wide  the  lords  of  a  quiet 
and  fruitful  land,  cleared  of  its  foes,  and  of  all  disturbers  of 
peace.  They  would  sow  wherever  they  pleased,  by  all  the 
waters  that  fertilized  the  soil,  and  therefore  in  a  soil  of  the 
most  productive  kind,  and  one  that  required  little  if  any  trouble 
to  cultivate.  And  inasmuch  as  everything  would  be  in  the 
most  copious  abundance,  they  would  no  longer  need  to  watch 
with  anxiety  lest  their  oxen  and  asses  should  stray  into  the 
corn-fields,  but  would  be  able  to  let  them  wander  wherever  they 
pleased.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  is  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  verse,  according  to  ch.  xxx.  23-25 
(compare  also  ch.  vii.  21  sqq.). 

This  concludes  the  four  woes,  from  which  the  fifth,  that 
immediately  follows,  is  distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
former  the  Assyrian  troubles  are  still  in  the  future,  whereas 
the  fifth  places  us  in  the  very  midst  of  them.  The  prophet 
commenced  (ch.  xxviii.  1-4)  with  the  destruction  of  Samaria ; 
he  then  threatened  Judah  and  Jerusalem  also.     But  it  is  un- 
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commonly  difficult  to  combine  the  different  features  of  the 
threat  Into  a  complete  picture.  Sifting  even  to  a  small  rem- 
u :uit  is  d  leading  thought,  which  runs  through  the  threat.  And 
\\  e  also  read  throughout  the  whole,  that  Asshur  will  meet  with 
its  own  destruction  in  front  of  that  very  Jerusalem  which  it  is 
seeking  to  destroy.  But  the  prophet  also  knows,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Jerusalem  is  besieged  by  the  Assyrians,  and  will  not 
be  rescued  till  the  besieged  city  has  been  brought  to  the  last 
extremity  (ch.  xxix.  1  sqq.,  xxxi.  4  sqq.)  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  will  reach  even  to  the  falling  of  the  towers  (ch. 
xxx.  25),  the  overthrow  of  the  wall  of  the  state  (ch.  xxx.  13, 
14),  the  devastation  of  the  land,  and  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem itself  (ch.  xxxii.  12  sqq.)  ;  and  for  both  of  these  he  fixes 
the  limit  of  a  year  (ch.  xxix.  1,  xxxii.  10).  This  double  threat 
may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  The  judgments 
which  Israel  has  still  to  endure,  and  the  period  of  glory  that 
will  follow  them,  lie  before  the  mental  eye  of  the  prophet  like 
a  long  deep  diorama.  While  threatening  the  existing  generation, 
he  penetrates  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  judgments  which  lie  in 
perspective  before  him.  He  threatens  at  one  time  merely  a  siege 
that  will  continue  till  it  is  brought  to  the  utmost  extremity;  at 
another  time  utter  destruction.  But  the  imperial  power  intended, 
by  which  this  double  calamity  is  to  be  brought  upon  Judah, 
must  be  Assyria ;  since  the  prophet  knew  of  no  other  in  the 
earliest  years  of  Hezekiah,  when  these  threatening  addresses  were 
uttered.  And  this  gives  rise  to  another  difficulty.  Not  only  was 
the  worst  prediction — namely,  that  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem— not  fulfilled;  but  even  the  milder  prophecy — namely,  that 
of  a  siege,  which  would  bring  them  to  the  deepest  distress — was 
not  accomplished.  There  never  was  any  actual  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Assyrians.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that,  according 
to  Jer.  xviii.  7,  8,  and  9,  10,  neither  the  threatenings  of  punish- 
ment nor  the  promises  of  blessing  uttered  by  the  prophets  were 
so  unconditional,  that  they  were  certain  to  be  fulfilled  and  that 
with  absolute  necessity,  at  such  and  such  a  time,  or  upon  such 
and  such  a  generation.  The  threatened  punishment  might  be 
repealed  or  modified,  if  repentance  ensued  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  threatened  (Jonah  iii.  4 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  29 ;  2  Kings 
xxii.  15-20 ;  2  Chron.  xii.  5-8).  The  words  of  the  prophecy 
did  not  on  that  account  fall  to  the  ground.     If  they  produced  re- 
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pentance,  they  answered  the  veiy  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended ;  but  if  the  circumstances  which  called  for  punishment 
should  return,  their  force  returned  as  well  in  all  its  fulness.  If 
the  judgment  was  one  irrevocably  determined,  it  was  merely 
delayed  by  this,  to  be  discharged  upon  the  generation  which 
should  be  ripest  for  it.  And  we  have  also  an  express  historical 
testimony,  which  shows  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  non- 
fulfilmentof  what  Isaiah  threatened  as  about  to  take  place  within 
a  year  is  to  be  accounted  for.  Not  only  Isaiah,  but  also  his 
contemporary  Micah,  threatened,  that  along  with  the  judgment 
upon  Samaria,  the  same  judgment  would  also  burst  upon 
Jerusalem.  Zion  would  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  Jerusalem 
would  be  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  temple  mountain  would  be  turned 
into  a  wooded  height  (Mic.  iii.  12).  This  prophecy  belongs 
to  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  for  it  was  then  that  the 
book  of  Micah  was  composed.  But  we  read  in  Jer.  xxvi. 
18,  19,  that,  in  their  alarm  at  this  prophecy,  Hezekiah  and  all 
Judah  repented,  and  that  Jehovah  withdrew  His  threat  in  con- 
sequence. Thus,  in  the  very  first  year  of  Hezekiah,  a  change 
for  the  better  took  place  in  Judah ;  and  this  was  necessarily 
followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  Isaiah's  threatenings,  just  as 
those  threatenings  had  co-operated  in  the  production  of  this 
conversion  (see  Caspari,  Micha,  p.  160  sqq.).  Not  one  of  the 
three  threats  (Isa.  xxix.  1-4,  xxxii.  9—14 ;  Mic.  iii.  12),  which 
form  an  ascending  climax,  was  fulfilled.  Previous  threatenings 
so  far  recovered  their  original  force,  when  the  insincerity  of  the 
conversion  became  apparent,  that  the  Assyrians  did  unques- 
tionably march  through  Judah,  devastating  everything  as  they 
went  along.  But  because  of  Hezekiah's  self-humiliation  and 
faith,  the  threat  was  turned  from  that  time  forward  into  a 
promise.  In  direct  opposition  to  his  former  threatening,  Isaiah 
now  promised  that  Jerusalem  would  not  be  besieged  by  the 
Assyrians  (ch.  xxxvii.  33-35),  but  that,  before  the  siege  was 
actually  established,  Assyria  would  fall  under  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem. 
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THE  FIFTH  WOE.— WOE  CONCERNING   ASSHUR  ;   DELIVERANCE 
AND  GLORY  OF  JERUSALEM.— CHAP.  XXXIII. 

AVe  are  now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign. 
The  threatenings  of  the  first  years,  which  the  repentance  of 
the  people  had  delayed,  are  now  so  far  in  force  again,  and  so 
far  actually  realized,  that  the  Assyrians  are  already  in  Judah, 
and  have  not  only  devastated  the  land,  but  are  threatening 
Jerusalem.  The  element  of  promise  now  gains  the  upper 
hand,  the  prophet  places  himself  between  Asshur  and  his  own 
nation  with  the  weapons  of  prophecy  and  prayer,  and  the  woe 
turns  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Ver.  1.  "  Woe,  devastator, 
and  thyself  not  devastated ;  and  thou  spoiler,  and  still  not  spoiled! 
Hast  thou  done  with  devastating  ?  thou  shalt  be  devastated.  Hast 
thou  attained  to  rob  ?  men  rob  thee?  Asshur  is  described  as  not 
devastated  and  not  spoiled  (which  could  not  be  expressed  by  a 
participle  as  with  us,  since  bdgad  is  construed  with  Beth,  and 
not  with  the  accusative  of  the  person),  because  it  had  not  yet 
been  visited  by  any  such  misfortune  as  that  which  had  fallen 
upon  other  lands  and  nations.  But  it  would  be  repaid  with 
like  for  like  as  soon  as  (3  indicating  simultaneousness,  as  in  ch. 
xxx.  19  and  xviii.  5,  for  example)  its  devastating  and  spoiling 
had  reached  the  point  determined  by  Jehovah.  Instead  of  *)3, 
we  find  in  some  codd.  and  editions  the  reading  n,  which  is 
equally  admissible.  In  ^B^l!?  (from  &Efi)  the  radical  syllable 
is  lengthened,  instead  of  having  dagesh.  ^733  is  equivalent  to 
?jntan3,  a  hiphil  syncopated  for  the  sake  of  rhythm  (as  in  ch. 
iii.  8,  Deut.  i.  33,  and  many  other  passages),  written  here  with 
dagesh  dirimens,  from  the  verb  ndldh,  which  is  attested  also 
bv  Job  xv.  29.     The  coincidence  in  meaning  with  the  verb 

\\j   (fut.  i  and  u),  to  acquire  or  attain  (see  Job,  vol.  i.  296,  ii. 

165),  has  been  admitted  by  the  earliest  of  the  national  gram- 
marians, Ben-Koreish,  Chayug,  etc.  The  conjecture  ^nta:p 
(in  addition  to  which  Cappellus  proposed  ^^3)  is  quite 
unnecessary.  The  play  upon  the  sound  sets  forth  the  punish- 
ment of  the  hitherto  unpunished  one  as  the  infallible  echo  of 
its  sin. 

In  ver.  2  the  prophet's  word  of  command  is  changed  into  a 
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believing  prayer :  u  Jehovah,  be  gracious  to  us ;  we  wait  for 
Thee:  be  their  arm  with  every  morning,  yea,  our  salvation  in 
time  of  need!  "  "  Their  arm,"  i.e.  the  power  which  shelters  and 
defends  them,  viz.  Thy  people  and  my  own.  "  Yea,"  'aph,  is 
emphatic.  Israel's  arm  every  morning,  because  the  danger  is 
renewed  every  day ;  Israel's  salvation,  i.e.  complete  deliver- 
ance (ch.  xxv.  9),  because  the  culminating  point  of  the  trouble 
is  still  in  prospect. 

While  the  prophet  is  praying  thus,  he  already  sees  the 
answer.  Vers.  3,  4.  "  At  the  sound  of  a  noise  peoples  pass  away  ; 
at  Thy  rising  nations  are  scattered.  And  your  booty  is  swept 
away  as  a  swarm  of  locusts  sweeps  away ;  as  beetles  run,  they  run 
vpon  it."  The  indeterminate  hdmon,  which  produces  for  that 
very  reason  the  impression  of  something  mysterious  and  terrible, 
is  at  once  explained.  The  noise  comes  from  Jehovah,  who  is 
raising  Himself  judicially  above  Assyria,  and  thunders  as  a  judge. 
Then  the  hostile  army  runs  away  (EfM—^SJ,  from  the  niphal 
Y%),  1  Sam.  xiii.  11,  from  p¥E3  =  pE0,  from  ps);  and  your  booty 
(the  address  returns  to  Assyria)  is  swept  away,  just  as  when  a 
swarm  of  locusts  settles  on  a  field,  it  soon  eats  it  utterly  away. 
Jerome,  Cappellus,  and  others  follow  the  Septuagint  rendering, 
ov  Tpoirov  idv  t*9  a-vvaydyrj  cucpihas.  The  figure  is  quite  as 
appropriate,  but  the  article  in  hechdsll  makes  the  other  view  the 
more  natural  one ;  and  ver.  4£>  places  this  beyond  all  doubt. 
Shdqaq,  from  which  the  participle  shoqeq  and  the  substantive 
masshdq  are  derived,  is  used  here,  as  in  Joel  ii.  9,  to  signify  a 
busy  running  hither  and  thither  {discursitare).  The  syntactic 
use  of  shoqeq  is  the  same  as  that  of  fcOp  (they  call)  in  ch.  xxi. 
11,  and  sophedlm  (they  smite)  in  ch.  xxxii.  12.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem  swarm  in  the  enemy's  camp  like  beetles ; 
they  are  all  in  motion,  and  carry  off  what  they  can. 

The  prophet  sees  this  as  he  prays,  and  now  feasts  himself 
on  the  consequences  of  this  victory  of  Jehovah,  prophesying  in 
vers.  5,  6  :  "  Jehovah  is  exalted ;  for,  dwelling  on  high,  He  has 
filed  Zion  with  justice  and  righteousness.  And  there  will  be 
security  of  thy  times,  riches  of  salvation,  of  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge. Fear  of  Jehovah  is  then  the  treasure  of  Judah"  Exalted : 
for  though  highly  exalted  in  Himself,  He  has  performed  an  act 
of  justice  and  righteousness,  with  the  sight  and  remembrance 
of  which  Zion  is  filled  as  with  an  overflowing  rich  supply  of 
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instruction  and  praise.  A  new  time  has  dawned  for  the  people 
of  Judali.  The  prophet  addresses  them  in  ver.  6  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  us  in  regarding  the  words  as  addressed  to 
Hesekiah.  To  the  times  succeeding  this  great  achievement 
then  would  belong  'gmundh,  i.e.  durability  (Ex.  xvii.  12), — a 
uniform  and  therefore  trustworthy  state  of  things  (compare 
ch.  xxxix.  8,  "  peace  and  truth").  Secondly,  there  would  also 
belong  to  them  ]0hy  a  rich  store  of  salvation,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge  (compare  the  verb  in  ch.  xxiii.  18).  We  regard 
these  three  ideas  as  all  connected  with  chosen.  The  prophet 
makes  a  certain  advance  towards  the  unfolding  of  the  seven 
gifts  in  ch.  xi.  2,  which  are  implied  in  "  salvation  ;"  but  he 
hurries  at  once  to  the  lowest  of  them,  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  all  the  rest,  when  he  says,  thirdly,  that  the  fear  of 
Jehovah  will  be  the  people's  treasure.  The  construct  form, 
chokhmath,  instead  of  chokhmdh,  is  a  favourite  one,  which  Isaiah 
employs,  even  apart  from  the  genitive  relation  of  the  words, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  closer  connection,  as  ch.  xxxv.  2, 
li.  21  (compare  pdrash  in  Ezek.  xxvi.  10),  clearly  show.  In 
the  case  before  us,  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  consonance 
in  the  closing  sound. 

The  prophet  has  thus  run  through  the  whole  train  of  thought 
with  a  few  rapid  strides,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  which 
we  have  already  frequently  noticed ;  and  now  he  commences 
afresh,  mourning  over  the  present  miserable  condition  of  things, 
in  psalm-like  elegiac  tones,  and  weeping  with  his  weeping 
people.  Vers.  7-9.  "  Behold,  their  heroes  weep  without ;  the 
messengers  of  peace  weep  bitterly.  Desolate  are  roads,  disap- 
peared are  travellers;  he  has  broken  covenant,  insulted  cities, 
despised  men.  The  land  mourns,  languishes ;  Lebanon  stands 
ashamed,  parched;  the  meadow  of  Sharon  has  become  like  a 
steppe,  and  Bashan  and  Carmel  shake  their  leaves."  D^"1K  is 
probably  chosen  with  some  allusion  to  y Ariel,  the  name  of  Jeru- 
salem in  ch.  xxix, ;  but  it  has  a  totally  different  meaning.  We 
have  rendered  it  "  heroes,"  because  ^K  is  here  synonymous 
with  £>fcpK  in  the  NibelungAike  piece  contained  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20  and  1  Chron.  xi.  22.  This  \iriel,  which  is  here  contracted 
into  'er*el  (compare  the  biblical  name  'Ar'  ell  and  the  post- 
biblical  name  of  the  angels,  'Erellim),  is  compounded  of  'dri 
(&  lion)  and  'El  (God),  and  therefore  signifies  "  the  lion  of 
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God,"  but  in  this  sense,  that  El  (God)  gives  to  the  idea  of 
leonine  courage  merely  the  additional  force  of  extraordinary  or 
wonderful ;  and  as  a  composite  word,  it  contents  itself  with  a 
singular,  with  a  collective  sense  according  to  circumstances, 
without  forming  any  plural  at  all.  The  dagesh  is  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  that  the  word  (which  tradition  has  erro- 
neously regarded  as  a  compound  of  D[6  n^nx)  is  pointed  in 
accordance  with  the  form  ?0^3  ^?p")3).  The  heroes  intended 
by  the  prophet  were  the  messengers  sent  to  Sennacherib  to  treat 
with  him  for  peace.  They  carried  to  him  the  amount  of  silver 
and  gold  which  he  had  demanded  as  the  condition  of  peace 
(2  Kings  xviii.  14).  But  Sennacherib  broke  the  treaty,  by 
demanding  nothing  less  than  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem  itself. 
Then  the  heroes  of  Jerusalem  cried  aloud,  when  they  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  and  had  to  convey  this  message  of  disgrace  and 
alarm  to  the  king  and  nation  ;  and  bitterly  weeping  over  such 
a  breach  of  faith,  such  deception  and  disgrace,  the  embassy, 
which  had  been  sent  off,  to  the  deep  self-humiliation  of  Judah 
and  themselves,  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Moreover,  Sennacherib 
continued  to  storm  the  fortified  places,  in  violation  of  his  agree- 
ment (on  ma  as  'drim,  see  2  Kings  xviii.  13).  The  land  was 
more  and  more  laid  waste,  the  fields  were  trodden  down ;  and 
the  autumnal  aspect  of  Lebanon,  with  its  faded  foliage,  and  of 
Bashan  and  Carmel,  with  their  falling  leaves,  looked  like  shame 
and  grief  at  the  calamities  of  the  land.  It  was  in  the  autumn, 
therefore,  that  the  prophet  uttered  these  complaints ;  and  the 
definition  of  the  time  given  in  his  prophecy  (ch.  xxxii.  10) 
coincides  with  this,  /E>iJ  is  the  pausal  form  for  tej?,  just  as  in 
other  places  an  e  with  the  tone,  which  has  sprung  from  i,  easily 
passes  into  a  in  pause ;  the  sharpening  of  the  syllable  being 
preferred  to  the  lengthening  of  it,  not  only  when  the  syllable 
which  precedes  the  tone  syllable  is  an  open  one,  but  sometimes 
even  when  it  is  closed  (e.g.  Judg.  vi.  19,  &*!!]).  Instead  of 
nyiya  we  should  read  rmya  (without  the  article),  as  certain 
codd.  and  early  editions  do.1  Isaiah  having  mourned  in  the 
tone  of  the  Psalms,  now  comforts  himself  with  the  words  of  a 

1  "We  find  the  same  in  Zech.  xiv.  10,  and  D'Q'IJD  in  ch.  xliv.  4,  whereas 
we  invariably  have  ninya  (see  Michlol,  45ft),  just  as  we  always  find 
D^3K3»  and  on  the  other  hand  D"03X3- 
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psalm.  Like  David  in  Ts.  xii.  6,  he  hears  Jehovah  speak. 
The  measure  of  Asshur's  iniquity  is  full  ;  the  hour  of  Judah's 
redemption  is  come  ;  Jehovah  has  looked  on  long  enough,  as 
though  sitting  still  (ch.  xviii.  4).  Ver.  10.  "  Now  will  I  arise, 
saith  Jehovah,  now  exalt  myself,  now  lift  up  myself."  Three 
times  does  the  prophet  repeat  the  word  'attdh  (now),  which  is 
so  significant  a  word  with  all  the  prophets,  but  more  especially 
with  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  and  which  always  fixes  the  boundary- 
line  and  turning-point  between  love  and  wrath,  wrath  and  love. 
D?ns%  (in  half  pause  for  ClOViK)  is  contracted  from  D£ftn«  (Ges. 
§  54,  2,  b).  Jehovah  would  rise  up  from  His  throne,  and  show 
Himself  in  all  His  greatness  to  the  enemies  of  Israel. 

After  the  prophet  has  heard  this  from  Jehovah,  he  knows 
how  it  will  fare  with  them.  He  therefore  cries  out  to  them 
in  triumph  (ver.  11),  "  Ye  are  pregnant  with  hay,  ye  bring 
forth  stubble  !  Your  snorting  is  the  fire  that  will  devour  you.i} 
Their  vain  purpose  to  destroy  Jerusalem  comes  to  nothing; 
their  burning  wrath  against  Jerusalem  becomes  the  fire  of 
wrath,  which  consumes  them  (for  chdshash  and  gash,  see  at 
ch.  v.  24). 

The  prophet  announces  this  to  them,  and  now  tells  openly 
what  has  been  exhibited  to  him  in  his  mental  mirror  as  the  pur- 
pose of  God.  Ver.  12.  "  And  nations  become  as  lime  burnings, 
thorns  cut  off,  which  are  kindled  with  fir eV  The  first  simile  sets 
forth  the  totality  of  the  destruction  :  they  will  be  so  com- 
pletely burned  up,  that  nothing  but  ashes  will  be  left,  like  the 
lump  of  lime  left  at  the  burning  of  lime.  The  second  contains 
a  figurative  description  of  its  suddenness :  they  have  vanished 
suddenly,  like  dead  brushwood,  which  is  cut  down  in  con- 
sequence, and  quickly  crackles  up  and  is  consumed  (ch.  v. 
24,  cf.  ix.  17)  :  Jcdsach  is  the  Targum  word  for  zdmar,  ampu- 
tare,  whereas  in  Arabic  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  sdchdh, 
verrere. 

But  the  prophet,  while  addressing  Asshur,  does  not  overlook 
those  sinners  of  his  own  nation  who  are  deserving  of  punish- 
ment. The  judgment  upon  Asshur  is  an  alarming  lesson,  not 
only  for  the  heathen,  but  for  Israel  also  ;  for  there  is  no  respect 
of  persons  with  Jehovah.  Vers.  13,  14.  "  Hear,  ye  distant 
ones,  what  I  have  accomplished;  and  perceive,  ye  near  ones,  my 
omnipotence!     The  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid ;  trembling  seizes 
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the  hypocrites  :  who  of  us  can  abide  with  devouring  fire?  who  of 
us  abide  with  everlasting  burnings  V*  Even  for  the  sinners  in 
Jerusalem  also  there  is  no  abiding  in  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty  and  Just  One,  who  has  judged  Asshur  (the  act  of 
judgment  is  regarded  by  the  prophet  as  having  just  occurred) ; 
they  must  either  repent,  or  they  cannot  remain  in  His  presence. 
Jehovah,  so  far  as  His  wrath  is  concerned,  is  "  a  consuming 
fire"  (Deut.  iv.  24,  ix.  3) ;  and  the  fiery  force  of  His  anger  is 
"  everlasting  burnings"  (mok'de  roldm),  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
of  flames  that  are  never  extinguished,  never  burn  themselves 
out.  And  this  God  had  His  fire  and  His  furnace  in  Jeru- 
salem (ch.  xxxi.  9),  and  had  just  shown  what  His  fire  could 
do,  when  once  it  burst  forth.  Therefore  do  the  sinners  inquire 
in  their  alarm,  whilst  confessing  to  one  another  (lanu ;  cf . 
Amos  ix.  1)  that  none  of  them  can  endure  it,  "  Who  can  dwell 
with  devouring  fire?"  etc.  (gur  with  the  ace.  loci,  as  in  Ps. 
v.  5). 

The  prophet  answers  their  question.  Vers.  15,  16.  "He 
that  walketh  in  righteousness,  and  speaketh  uprightness ;  he  that 
despiseth  gain  of  oppressions,  whose  hand  keepeth  from  grasping 
bribes;  he  that  stoppeth  his  ear  from  hearing  murderous  counsel, 
and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  looking  at  evil;  he  will  dwell  upon 
high  places ;  rocky  fastnesses  are  his  castle ;  his  bread  is  abundant, 
his  waters  inexhaustible"  Isaiah's  variation  of  Ps.  xv.  and 
xxiv.  3-6  (as  Jer.  xvii.  5-8  contains  Jeremiah's  variation  of 
Ps.  i.).  Tseddqoth  is  the  accusative  of  the  object,  so  also  is 
meshdrim :  he  who  walks  in  all  the  relations  of  life  in  the  full 
measure  of  righteousness,  i.e.  who  practises  it  continually,  and 
whose  words  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  his  inward  feelings 
and  outward  condition.  The  third  quality  is,  that  he  not  only 
does  not  seek  without  for  any  gain  which  injures  the  interests 
of  his  neighbour,  but  that  he  inwardly  abhors  it.  The  fourth 
is,  that  he  diligently  closes  his  hands,  his  ears,  and  his  eyes, 
against  all  danger  of  moral  pollution.  Bribery,  which  others 
force  into  his  hand,  he  throws  away  (cf.  Neh.  v.  13) ;  against 
murderous  suggestions,  or  such  as  stimulate  revenge,  hatred, 
and  violence,  he  stops  his  ear ;  and  from  sinful  sights  he  closes 
his  eyes  firmly,  and  that  without  even  winking.  Such  a  man 
has  no  need  to  fear  the  wrath  of  God.  Living  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  he  lives  in  the  love  of  God ;  and  in  that  he  is 
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shut  in  as  it  were  upon  the  inaccessible  heights  and  in  the  im- 
pregnable walls  of  a  castle  upon  a  rock.  He  suffers  neither 
hunger  nor  thirst ;  but  his  bread  is  constantly  handed  to  him 
(nittdn,  partic),  namely,  by  the  love  of  God;  and  his  waters 
never  fail,  for  God,  the  living  One,  makes  them  flow.  This  is 
the  picture  of  a  man  who  has  no  need  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
judgment  of  God  upon  Asshur. 

Over  this  picture  the  prophet  forgets  the  sinners  in  Zion, 
and  greets  with  words  of  promise  the  thriving  church  of  the 
future.  Ver.  17.  "  Thine  eyes  will  see  the  king  in  his  beauty, 
will  see  a  land  that  is  very  far  off?  The  king  of  Judah, 
hitherto  so  deeply  humbled,  and,  as  Micah  instances  by  way  of 
example,  "  smitten  upon  the  cheeks,"  is  then  glorified  by  the 
victory  of  his  God ;  and  the  nation,  constituted  as  described  in 
vers.  15,  16,  will  see  him  in  his  God-given  beauty,  and  see  the 
land  of  promise,  cleared  of  enemies  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
and  the  foot  carry,  restored  to  Israel  without  reserve,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  this  sovereign  enjoying  all  the  blessed- 
ness of  peace. 

The  tribulation  has  passed  away  like  a  dream.  Vers.  18, 19. 
"  Thy  heart  meditates  upon  the  shuddering.  Where  is  the  valuer  f 
where  the  weigher  ?  where  he  who  counted  the  towers  ?  The  rough 
people  thou  seest  no  more,  the  people  of  deep  inaudible  Up,  of 
stammering  unintelligible  tongue."  The  dreadful  past  is  so 
thoroughly  forced  out  of  mind  by  the  glorious  present,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  turn  back  their  thoughts  (hdgdh,  meditari, 
as  Jerome  renders  it)  to  remember  it  at  all.  The  sopher  who 
had  the  management  of  the  raising  of  the  tribute,  the  shogel 
who  tested  the  weight  of  the  gold  and  silver,  the  sopher  'eth 
hammigddlim  who  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  city  to  be  besieged 
or  stormed,  are  all  vanished.  The  rough  people  (Ufa  OV,  the 
niphal  of  T_?y,  from  HP),  that  had  shown  itself  so  insolent,  so 
shameless,  and  so  insatiable  in  its  demands,  has  become  invisible. 
This  attribute  is  a  perfectly  appropriate  one  ;  and  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Rashi,  Vitringa,  Ewald,  and  Fiirst,  who  take  it 
in  the  sense  of  loez  in  Ps.  cxiv.  1,  is  both  forced  and  ground- 
less. The  expressions  'imke  and  niVag  refer  to  the  obscure  and 
barbarous  sound  of  their  language ;  misshemoa  to  the  unintelli- 
gibility  of  their  speech ;  and  nya  J\S  to  the  obscurity  of  their 
meaning.     Even  if  the  Assyrians  spoke  a  Semitic  language, 
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they  were  of  so  totally  different  a  nationality,  and  their  manners 
were  so  entirely  different,  that  their  language  must  have  sounded 
even  more  foreign  to  an  Israelite  than  Dutch  to  a  German. 

And  how  will  Jerusalem  look  when  Asshur  has  been  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  strong  fortress  ?  The  prophet  passes  over  here 
into  the  tone  of  Ps.  xlviii.  (vers.  13,  14.)  Ps.  xlvi.  and  xlviii. 
probably  belong  to  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah.  Yer.  20.  "  Look  upon  Zion,  the  castle  of  our 
festal  meeting.  Thine  eyes  will  see  Jerusalem,  a  pleasant  place, 
a  tent  thai  does  not  wander  about,  whose  pegs  are  never  drawn, 
and  none  of  whose  cords  are  ever  broken."  Jerusalem  stands 
there  unconquered  and  inviolable,  the  fortress  where  the  con- 
gregation of  the  whole  land  celebrates  its  feasts,  a  place  full  of 
good -cheer  (ch.  xxxii.  18),  in  which  everything  is  now  arranged 
for  a  continuance.  Jerusalem  has  come  out  of  tribulation 
stronger  than  ever, — not  a  nomadic  wandering  tent  (tsd'an, 
a  nomad  word,  to  wander,  lit.  to  pack  up  =  taan  in  Gen.  xlv. 
17),  but  one  set  up  for  a  permanent  dwelling. 

It  is  also  a  great  Lord  who  dwells  therein,  a  faithful  and 
almighty  defender.  Vers.  21,  22.  "No,  there  dwells  for  us  a 
glorious  One,  Jehovah ;  a  place  of  streams,  canals  of  wide 
extent,  into  which  no  fleet  of  rowing  vessels  ventures,  and  which 
no  strong  man  of  war  shall  cross.  For  Jehovah  is  our  Judge  ; 
Jehovah  is  our  war-Prince ;  Jehovah  is  our  King;  He  will  bring 
us  salvation."  Following  upon  the  negative  clauses  in  ver.  20b, 
the  next  verse  commences  with  kl  'im  (imo).  Glorious  (^addlr) 
is  Jehovah,  who  has  overthrown  Lebanon,  i.e.  Assyria  (ch.  x. 
34).  He  dwells  in  Jerusalem  for  the  good  of  His  people, — 
a  place  of  streams,  i.e.  one  resembling  a  place  of  streams,  from 
the  fact  that  He  dwells  therein.  Luzzatto  is  right  in  maintain- 
ing, that  ia  and  tiiajP  point  back  to  BipD,  and  therefore  that 
mekom  is  neither  equivalent  to  loco  (tachath,  instead  of),  which 
would  be  quite  possible  indeed,  as  1  Kings  xxi.  19,  if  not  Hos. 
ii.  1,  clearly  proves  (cf.  ch.  xxii.  38),  nor  used  in  the  sense  of 
substitution  or  compensation.  The  meaning  is,  that,  by  virtue 
of  Jehovah's  dwelling  there,  Jerusalem  had  become  a  place,  or 
equivalent  to  a  place,  of  broad  streams,  like  those  which  in 
other  instances  defended  the  cities  they  surrounded  (e.g.  Baby- 
lon, the  "  twisted  snake,"  ch.  xxvii.  1),  and  of  broad  canals, 
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which  kept  off  the  enemy,  like  moats  around  a  fortification. 
The  w  ord  D*>fc*  was  an  Egyptian  word,  that  had  become  natu- 
ralized in  Hebrew ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  very  natural  supposi- 
tion, that  the  prophet  was  thinking  of  the  No  of  Egypt,  which 
was  surrounded  by  waters,  probably  Nile-canals  (see  Winer, 
R.W.  Nah.  iii.  8).  The  adjective  in  which  yddaim  brings 
out  with  greater  force  the  idea  of  breadth,  as  in  ch.  xxii.  18 
(ft  on  both  sides"),  belongs  to  both  the  nouns,  which  are  placed 
side  by  side,  aavvSercos  (because  permutative).  The  presence 
of  Jehovah  was  to  Jerusalem  what  the  broadest  streams  and 
canals  were  to  other  cities ;  and  into  these  streams  and  canals, 
which  Jerusalem  had  around  it  spiritually  in  Jehovah  Himself, 
no  rowing  vessels  ventured  (3  ^I?n,  ingredi).  Luzzatto  renders 
the  word  u  ships  of  roving,"  i.e.  pirate  ships ;  but  this  is  im- 
probable, as  shut,  when  used  as  a  nautical  word,  signifies  to 
row.  Even  a  majestic  tsi,  i.e.  trieris  magna,  could  not  cross  it : 
a  colossal  vessel  of  this  size  would  be  wrecked  in  these  mighty 
and  dangerous  waters.  The  figure  is  the  same  as  that  in  ch. 
xxvi.  1.  In  the  consciousness  of  this  inaccessible  and  impene- 
trable defence,  the  people  of  Jerusalem  gloried  in  their  God, 
who  watched  as  a  shophet  over  Israel's  rights  and  honour,  who 
held  as  m'choqeq  the  commander's  rod,  and  ruled  as  melekh  in 
the  midst  of  Israel ;  so  that  for  every  future  danger  it  was 
already  provided  with  the  most  certain  help. 

Now  indeed  it  was  apparently  very  different  from  this.  It 
was  not  Assyria,  but  Jerusalem,  that  was  like  a  ship  about  to 
be  wrecked ;  but  when  that  which  had  just  been,  predicted 
should  be  fulfilled,  Jerusalem,  at  present  so  powerless  and 
sinful,  would  be  entirely  changed.  Vers.  23,  24.  "  Thy  ropes 
hang  loose;  they  do  not  hold  fast  the  support  of  thy  mast ;  they 
do  not  hold  the  flag  extended  :  then  is  booty  of  plunder  divided  in 
abundance ;  even  lame  men  share  the  prey.  And  not  an  inhabi- 
tant will  say,  I  am  weak  :  the  people  settled  there  have  their  sins 
forgiven.9'  Nearly  every  commentator  (even  Luzzatto)  has 
taken  ver.  23  as  addressed  to  Assyria,  which,  like  a  proud 
vessel  of  war,  would  cross  the  encircling  river  by  which  Jeru- 
salem was  surrounded.  But  Drechsler  has  very  properly 
given  up  this  view.  The  address  itself,  with  the  suffix  ayihh 
(see  at  ch.  i.  26),  points  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  reference  to 
this   gives   the   most    appropriate   sense,   whilst    the   contrast 
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between  the  now  and  then  closes  the  prophecy  in  the  most 
glorious  manner.  Jerusalem  is  now  a  badly  appointed  ship, 
dashed  about  by  the  storm,  the  sport  of  the  waves.  Its  rigging 
hangs  loose  (Jerome,  laxati  sunt)  ;  it  does  not  hold  the  ken 
torndm  fast,  i.e.  the  support  of  their  mast,  or  cross  beam  with  a 
hole  in  it,  into  which  the  mast  is  slipped  (the  mesodme  of 
Homer,  Od.  xv.  289),  which  is  sure  to  go  to  ruin  along  with 
the  falling  mast,  if  the  ropes  do  not  assist  its  bearing  power 
(malum  sustinentes  thecce  succurrant,  as  Vitruvius  says).  And 
so  the  ropes  of  the  ship  Jerusalem  do  not  keep  the  nes  spread 
out,  i.e.  the  lirlariyiov  of  the  ship,  whether  we  understand  by  it 
a  flag  or  a  sail,  with  a  device  worked  upon  it  (see  Winer,  B.  W. 
s.  v.  Schiffe).  And  this  is  the  case  with  Jerusalem  now  ;  but 
then  Qdz)  it  will  be  entirely  different.  Asshur  is  wrecked,  and 
Jerusalem  enriches  itself,  without  employing  any  weapons,  from 
the  wealth  of  the  Assyrian  camp.  It  was  with  a  prediction  of 
this  spoiling  of  Asshur  that  the  prophet  commenced  in  ver.  1 ; 
so  that  the  address  finishes  as  it  began.  But  the  closing  words 
of  the  prophet  are,  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  are  now  strong 
in  God,  and  are  fW  KGPJ  (as  in  Ps.  xxxii.  1),  lifted  up,  taken 
away  from  their  guilt.  A  people  humbled  by  punishment, 
penitent,  and  therefore  pardoned,  would  then  dwell  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  strength  of  Israel,  and  all  its  salvation,  rest  upon 
the  forgiveness  of  its  sins. 


PART   VI. 


FINALE  OF  THE  JUDGMENT  UPON  ALL  THE  WORLD  (MORE 
ESPECIALLY  UPON  EDOM),  AND  REDEMPTION  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  JEHOVAH. 

Chap,  xxxiv.  xxxv. 

These  two  chapters  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
ch.  xxviii.-xxxiii.  as  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  to  ch.  xiii.-xxiii.  In  both 
instances  the  special  prophecies  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  prophet's  own  times  are  followed  by  a  comprehensive  finale 
of  an  apocalyptic  character.     We  feel  that  we  are  carried  en- 
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tirely  away  from  the  stage  of  history.  There  is  no  longer  that 
foreshortening,  by  which  the  prophet's  perspective  was  charac- 
terized before  the  fall  of  Assyria.  The  tangible  shapes  of  the 
historical  present,  by  which  we  have  been  hitherto  surrounded, 
are  now  spiritualized  into  something  perfectly  ideal.  We  are 
transported  directly  into  the  midst  of  the  last  things ;  and  the 
eschatological  vision  is  less  restricted,  has  greater  mystical 
depth,  belongs  more  to  another  sphere,  and  has  altogether  more 
of  a  New  Testament  character.  The  totally  different  impres- 
sion which  is  thus  made  by  ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv.,  as  compared  with 
ch.  xxviii.-xxxiii.,  must  not  cause  any  misgivings  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  closing  prophecy.  The  relation  in  which 
Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  stand  to  ch.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  drive  all  doubts  away.  (Read  Caspari's  article, 
"  Jeremiah  a  Witness  to  the  Genuineness  of  Isa.  xxxiv.,  and 
therefore  also  to  the  Genuineness  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  xiii.-xiv.  23, 
and  xxi.  1—10,"  in  the  Lutherische  Zeitschrift,  1843,  2  ;  and 
Nagelsbach's  Jeremia  und  Babylon,  pp.  107-113,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Jer.  1.  li.  more  especially  to  Isa.  xxxiv.  xxxv.)  There 
are  many  passages  in  Jeremiah  (viz.  ch.  xxv.  31,  33,  34,  xlvi. 
10,  1.  27,  39,  li.  40)  which  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other 
way  than  on  the  supposition  that  Jeremiah  had  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  in  ch.  xxxiv.  before  him.  We  cannot  escape  from  the 
conclusion,  that  just  as  we  find  Jeremiah  introducing  earlier 
prophecies  generally  into  his  cycle  of  prophecies  against  the 
nations,  and,  in  the  addresses  already  mentioned,  borrowing 
from  Amos  and  Nahum,  and  placing  side  by  side  with  a 
passage  from  Amos  (compare  Jer.  xxv.  30  with  Amos  i.  2) 
one  of  a  similar  character,  and  agreeing  with  Isa.  xxxiv.,  so  he 
also  had  Isa.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  before  him,  and  reproduced  it 
in  the  same  sense  as  he  did  other  and  earlier  models.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  Zeph.  i.  7,  8,  and  ii.  14,  stand  in  a  depen- 
dent relation  to  Isa.  xxxiv.  6, 11 ;  just  as  Zeph.  ii.  15  was  taken 
from  Isa.  xlvii.  8,  and  Zeph.  i.  7  fin.  and  iii.  11  from  Isa.  xiii.  3; 
whilst  Zeph.  ii.  14  also  points  back  to  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22.  We 
might,  indeed,  reverse  the  relation,  and  make  Jeremiah  and 
Zephaniah  into  the  originals  in  the  case  of  the  passages  men- 
tioned ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  generally  reproductive  and 
secondary  character  of  both  these  prophets,  and  also  to  the 
evident  features  of  the  passages  in  question.     We  might  also 
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follow  Movers,  De  Wette,  and  Hitzig,  who  get  rid  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Isaiah  by  assuming  that  the  passages  resting  upon 
Isa.  xxxiv.,  and  other  disputed  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  are  inter- 
polated ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  moral  character  of  all 
biblical  prophecy,  and,  moreover,  it  could  only  apply  to  Jere- 
miah, not  to  Zephaniah.  We  must  in  this  case  "  bring  reason 
into  captivity  to  obedience "  to  the  external  evidence ;  though 
internal  evidence  also  is  not  wanting  to  set  a  seal  upon  these 
external  proofs.  Just  as  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  are  full  of  the  clearest 
marks  of  Isaiah's  authorship,  so  is  it  also  with  ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  marked  contrast  which  we 
find  between  these  two  closing  prophecies  and  the  historical 
prophecies  of  the  Assyrian  age.  These  two  closing  prophecies 
were  appended  to  ch.  xiii.-xxiii.  and  xxviii.-xxxiii.  at  the  time 
when  Isaiah  revised  the  complete  collection.  They  belong  to 
the  latest  revelations  received  by  the  prophet,  to  the  last  steps 
by  which  he  reached  that  ideal  height  at  which  he  soars  in 
ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  and  from  which  he  never  descends  again  to  the 
stage  of  passing  history,  which  lay  so  far  beneath.  After 
the  fall  of  Assyria,  and  when  darkness  began  to  gather  on  the" 
horizon  again,  Isaiah  broke  completely  away  from  his  own 
times.  "The  end  of  all  things"  became  more  and  more  his 
own  true  home.  The  obscure  foreground  of  his  prophecies  is  no 
longer  Asshur,  which  he  has  done  with  now  so  far  as  prophecy 
is  concerned,  but  Babel  (Babylon).  And  the  bright  centre  of 
his  prophecies  is  not  the  fall  of  Asshur  (for  this  was  already 
prophetically  a  thing  of  the  past,  which  had  not  been  followed 
by  complete  salvation),  but  deliverance  from  Babylon.  And 
the  bright  noon-day  background  of  his  prophecies  is  no  longer 
the  realized  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  prophecy, — realized,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  one  person  of  the  Messiah,  whose  form  had 
lost  the  sharp  outlines  of  ch.  vii.-xii.  even  in  the  prophecies 
of  Hezekiah's  time, — but  the  parousia  of  Jehovah,  which  all 
Jlesh  would  see.  It  was  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  of  God,  for  which  all  this  was  intended  to  prepare 
the  way.  And  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  that  could  be 
done,  than  by  completing  the  perfect  portrait  of  the  Messiah 
in  the  light  of  the  ultimate  future,  so  that  both  the  factors  in 
the  prophecy  might  be  assimilated.  The  spirit  of  Isaiah,  more 
than  that  of  any  other  prophet,  was  the  laboratory  of  this  great 
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process  in  the  history  of  revelation.  The  prophetic  cycles  in 
eh.  wiv.-xxvii.  and  xxxiv.  xxxv.  stand  in  the  relation  of  pre- 
ludes to  it.  In  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  the  process  of  assimilation  is  fully 
at  work,  and  there  is  consequently  no  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  has  gone  so  thoroughly  into  New  Testament 
depths,  as  this  second  part  of  the  collection  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecies, which  commences  with  a  prediction  of  the  parousia  of 
Jehovah,  and  ends  with  the  creation  of  the  new  heaven  and 
new  earth.  Ch.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  are,  as  it  were,  the  first  pre- 
paratory chords.  Edom  here  is  what  Moab  was  in  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii. 
By  the  side  of  Babylon,  the  empire  of  the  world,  whose  policy 
of  conquest  led  to  its  enslaving  Israel,  it  represents  the  world 
in  its  hostility  to  Israel  as  the  people  of  Jehovah.  For  Edom 
was  Israel's  brother-nation,  and  hated  Israel  as  the  chosen 
people.  In  this  its  unbrotherly,  hereditary  hatred,  it  repre- 
sented the  sum-total  of  all  the  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the 
church  of  Jehovah.  The  special  side-piece  to  ch.  xxxiv.  is 
ch.  lxiii.  1-6. 

What  the  prophet  here  foretells  relates  to  all  nations,  and 
to  every  individual  within  them,  in  their  relation  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Jehovah.  He  therefore  commences  with  the 
appeal  in  vers.  1-3  :  "  Come  near,  ye  peoples,  to  hear ;  and  ye 
nations,  attend.  Let  the  earth  hear,  and  that  which  Jills  it,  the 
world,  and  everything  that  springs  from  it.  For  the  indignation 
of  Jehovah  will  fall  upon  all  nations,  and  burning  wrath  upon 
all  their  host ;  He  has  laid  the  ban  upon  them,  delivered  them  to 
the  slaughter.  And  their  slain  are  cast  away,  and  their  corpses — 
their  stench  will  arise,  and  mountains  melt  with  their  blood." 
The  summons  does  not  invite  them  to  look  upon  the  completion 
of  the  judgment,  but  to  hear  the  prophecy  of  the  future  judg- 
ment ;  and  it  is  issued  to  everything  on  the  earth,  because  it 
would  all  have  to  endure  the  judgment  upon  the  nations  (see 
at  ch.  v.  25,  xiii.  10).  The  expression  qetseph  layehovdh  im- 
plies that  Jehovah  was  ready  to  execute  His  wrath  (compare 
yom  layehovdh  in  ver.  8  and  ch.  ii.  12).  The  nations  that  are 
hostile  to  Jehovah  are  slaughtered,  the  bodies  remain  unburied, 
and  the  streams  of  blood  loosen  the  firm  masses  of  the  moun- 
tains, so  that  they  melt  away.  On  the  stench  of  the  corpses, 
compare  Ezek.  xxxix.  11.  Even  if  chdsam,  in  this  instance, 
does  not  mean  "  to  take  away  the  breath  with  the  stench,"  there 
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is  no  doubt  that  Ezekiel  had  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  his 
mind,  when  prophesying  of  the  destruction  of  Gog  and  Magog 
(Ezek.  xxxix.). 

The  judgment  foretold  by  Isaiah  also  belongs  to  the  last 
things ;  for  it  takes  place  in  connection  with  the  simultaneous 
destruction  of  the  present  heaven  and  the  present  earth.  Ver.  4. 
"  And  all  the  host  of  the  heavens  moulder  away,  and  the  heavens 
are  rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  and  all  their  host  withers  as  a  leaf 
withers  away  from  the  vine,  and  like  withered  leaves  from  the 
fig-tree"  Ndmaq,  to  be  dissolved  into  powdered  mother  (ch. 
iii.  24,  v.  24)  ;  ndgol  (for  ndgal,  like  ndzol  in  ch.  lxiii.  19,  lxiv.  2, 
and  ndrots  in  Eccles.  xii.  6),  to  be  rolled  up, — a  term  applied 
to  the  cylindrical  book-scroll.  The  heaven,  that  is  to  say,  the 
present  system  of  the  universe,  breaks  up  into  atoms,  and  is 
rolled  up  like  a  book  that  has  been  read  through ;  and  the  stars 
fall  down  as  a  withered  leaf  falls  from  a  vine,  when  it  is  moved 
by  even  the  lightest  breeze,  or  like  the  withered  leaves  shaken 
from  the  fig-tree.  The  expressions  are  so  strong,  that  they 
cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  as  relating  to  the 
end  of  the  world  (ch.  lxv.  17,  lxvi.  22  ;  compare  Matt.  xxiv. 
29).  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  "  the  stars  appear  to  fall 
to  the  earth,"  though  even  Vitringa  gives  this  explanation. 

When  we  look,  however,  at  the  following  kl  (for),  it  un- 
doubtedly appears  strange  that  the  prophet  should  foretell  the 
passing  away  of  the  heavens,  simply  because  Jehovah  judges 
Edom.  But  Edom  stands  here  as  the  representative  of  all 
powers  that  are  hostile  to  the  church  of  God  as  such,  and 
therefore  expresses  an  idea  of  the  deepest  and  widest  cosmical 
signification  (as  ch.  xxiv.  21  clearly  shows).  And  it  is  not 
only  a  doctrine  of  Isaiah  himself,  but  a  biblical  doctrine  uni- 
versally, that  God  will  destroy  the  present  world  as  soon  as  the 
measure  of  the  sin  which  culminates  in  unbelief,  and  in  the 
persecution  of  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  shall  be  really 
full. 

If  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the 
prophet  gives  the  following  reason  for  the  passing  away  of  the 
present  heavens.  Vers.  5-7.  "  For  my  sword  has  become 
intoxicated  in  the  heaven ;  behold,  it  comes  down  upon  Edom, 
and  upon  the  people  of  my  ban  to  judgment.  The  sword  of 
Jehovah  fills  itself  with  blood,  is  fattened  with  fat,  with  blood 
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'  Iambi  and  hc-goats,  with  kidney-fat  of  rams;  for  Jehovah  has 
a  sacrifice  in  Basrah,  and  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Edom. 
And  buffaloes  fall  with  them,  and  bullocks  together  with  bulls; 
and  their  land  becomes  intoxicated  with  blood,  and  their  dust 
fattened  with  fat."  Just  as  in  ch.  lxiii.  Jehovah  is  represented 
as  a  treader  of  the  wine-press,  and  the  nations  as  the  grapes ; 
so  here  He  is  represented  as  offering  sacrifice,  and  the  nations 
as  the  animals  offered  (zebhach  :  cf.  Zeph.  i.  7  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  10; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  17  sqq. :  all  three  passages  founded  upon  this). 
Jehovah  does  not  appear  here  in  person  as  judge,  as  He  does 
there,  but  His  sword  appears;  just  as  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  the 
"  sword  which  turned  every  way"  is  mentioned  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  standing  by  the  side  of  the  cherub.  The  sword 
is  His  executioner,  which  has  no  sooner  drunk  deeply  of  wrath 
in  heaven,  i.e.  in  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  Deity  (rivvHhdh, 
an  intensive  form  of  the  kal,  like  pittedch,  ch.  xlviii.  8;  Ewald, 
§  120,  d),  than  it  comes  down  in  wild  intoxication  upon 
Edom,  the  people  of  the  ban  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  the  people  upon 
whom  He  has  laid  the  ban,  and  there,  as  His  instrument  of 
punishment,  fills  itself  with  blood,  and  fattens  itself  with  fat. 
nrjnn  is  the  hothpaal  =  njKHrin,  with  the  n  of  the  preformative 
syllable  assimilated  (compare  to}1?  in  ch.  i.  16,  and  nmx  in  ch. 
xiv.  14).  The  penultimate  has  the  tone,  the  ndh  being  treated 
as  in  the  plural  forms  of  the  future.  The  dropping  of  the 
dagesh  in  the  V  is  connected  with  this.  The  reading  SpriD,  in 
ver.  6,  is  an  error  that  has  been  handed  down  in  modern  copies 
(in  opposition  to  both  codices  and  ancient  editions)  ;  for  27n 
(primary  form,  chilb)  is  the  only  form  met  with  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  lambs,  he-goats,  and  rams,  represent  the 
Edomitish  nation,  which  is  compared  to  these  smaller  sacrificial 
animals.  Edom  and  Bozrah  are  also  placed  side  by  side  in  ch. 
lxiii.  1.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Edomites 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  33  ;  Amos  i.  12  ;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22), — not  the 
Bozrah  in  Auranitis  (Haurdn),  however,  which  is  well  known 
in  church  history,  but  Bozrah  in  the  mountains  of  Edom, 
upon  the  same  site  as  the  village  of  Buzaire  {i.e.  Minor 
Bozrah),  which  is  still  surrounded  by  its  ruins.  In  con- 
trast with  the  three  names  of  the  smaller  animals  in  ver.  6, 
the  three  names  of  oxen  in  ver.  7  represent  the  lords  of  Edom. 
They  also  will  fall,  smitten  by  the  sword  (ydr'dti:  cf.  Jer.  1.  27, 
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li.  40;  also  Jer.  xlviii.  15).  The  feast  of  the  sword  is  so  abun- 
dant, that  even  the  earth  and  the  dust  of  the  land  of  Edom  are 
satiated  with  blood  and  fat. 

Thus  does  Jehovah  avenge  His  church  upon  Edom.  Vers. 
8-10.  "  For  Jehovah  hath  a  day  of  vengeance,  a  year  of  recom- 
pense, to  contend  for  Zion.  And  the  brooks  of  Edom  are  turned 
into  fitch,  and  its  dust  into  brimstone,  and  its  land  becomes 
burning  pitch.  Day  and  night  it  is  not  quenched ;  the  smoke  of 
Edom  goes  up  for  ever :  it  lies  waste  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  no  one  passes  through  it  for  ever  and  ever?  The  one 
expression,  "  to  contend  for  Zion,"  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
throwing  light  upon  the  obscurity  of  prophecy,  both  backwards 
and  forwards.  A  day  and  a  year  of  judgment  upon  Edom 
(compare  ch.  lxi.  2,  lxiii.  4)  would  do  justice  to  Zion  against  its 
accusers  and  persecutors  (ribh,  vindicare,  as  in  ch.  li.  22).  The 
everlasting  punishment  which  would  fall  upon  it  is  depicted  in 
figures  and  colours,  suggested  by  the  proximity  of  Edom  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  volcanic  character  of  this  mountainous 
country.  The  unquenchable  fire  (for  which  compare  ch.  lxvi. 
24),  and  the  eternally  ascending  smoke  (cf.  Rev.  xix.  3),  prove 
that  the  end  of  all  things  is  referred  to.  The  prophet  meant 
primarily,  no  doubt,  that  the  punishment  announced  would 
fall  upon  the  land  of  Edom,  and  within  its  geographical  boun- 
daries ;  but  this  particular  punishment  represented  the  punish- 
ment of  all  nations,  and  all  men  who  were  Edomitish  in  their 
feelings  and  conduct  towards  the  congregation  of  Jehovah. 

The  land  of  Edom,  in  this  geographical  and  also  emble- 
matical sense,  would  become  a  wilderness ;  the  kingdom  of 
Edom  would  be  for  ever  destroyed.  Vers.  11,  12.  u  And 
pelican  and  hedgehog  take  possession  of  it,  and  eared-owl  and 
raven  dwell  there ;  and  he  stretches  over  it  the  measure  of  Tohu 
and  the  level  of  Bohu.  Its  nobles — there  is  no  longer  a 
monarchy  which  they  elected ;  and  all  its  princes  come  to 
nought"  The  description  of  the  ruin,  which  commences  in 
ver.  11a  with  a  list  of  animals  that  frequent  marshy  and  soli- 
tary regions,  is  similar  to  the  one  in  ch.  xiii.  20-22,  xiv.  23 
(compare  Zeph.  ii.  14,  which  is  founded  upon  this).  Isaiah's 
was  the  original  of  all  such  pictures  of  ruin  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  later  prophets.  The  qippod  is  the  hedgehog, 
although  we  find  it  here  in  the  company  of  birds  (from  qdphad7 
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to  draw  one's  self  together,  to  roll  up;  see  ch.  xiv.  23).  nsp  is 
written  here  with  a  double  kametz,  as  well  as  in  Zeph.  ii.  14, 
according  to  codd.  and  Kimchi,  W.B.  (Targ.  qdth,  elsewhere 
q&q ;  Saad.  and  Abulwalid,  quq :  see  at  Ps.  cii.  7).  Accord- 
ing to  well-established  tradition,  it  is  the  long-necked  pelican, 
which  lives  upon  fish  (the  name  is  derived  either  from  Nip,  to 
vomit,  or,  as  the  construct  is  ritfp,  from  a  word  riKjj,  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  animal's  cry).  Yanshitph  is  rendered  by  the 
Targum  qlppophln  (Syr.  kafufo),  i.e.  eared-owls,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  birds  of  ill  omen  (Rashi,  or 
BeracJioth  bib,  chouette).  As  the  parallel  to  qdv,  we  have  \J3K 
(stones)  here  instead  of  ^ij^p,  the  level,  in  ch.  xxviii.  17.  It  is 
used  in  the  same  sense,  however, — namely,  to  signify  the  weight 
used  in  the  plumb  or  level,  which  is  suspended  by  a  line.  The 
level  and  the  measure  are  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  ;  but  here  Jehovah  is  represented  as  using  these 
for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  (a  figure  met  with  even  before 
the  time  of  Isaiah  :  vid.  Amos  vii.  7-9,  cf.  2  Kings  xxi.  13, 
Lam.  ii.  8),  inasmuch  as  He  carries  out  this  negative  reverse  of 
building  with  the  same  rigorous  exactness  as  that  with  which 
a  builder  carries  out  his  well-considered  plan,  and  throws 
Edom  back  into  a  state  of  desolation  and  desert,  resembling 
the  disordered  and  shapeless  chaos  of  creation  (compare  Jer. 
iv.  23,  where  tohu  vdbhohu  represents,  as  it  does  here,  the  state 
into  which  a  land  is  reduced  by  fire).  Wh  has  no  dagesh  lene; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  three  passages  in  which  the  opening 
mute  is  without  a  dagesh,  although  the  word  not  only  follows, 
but  is  closely  connected  with,  one  which  has  a  soft  consonant  as 
its  final  letter  (the  others  are  Ps.  lxviii.  18  and  Ezek.  xxiii.  42). 
Thus  the  primeval  kingdom  with  its  early  monarchy,  which  so 
long  preceded  that  of  Israel,  is  brought  to  an  end  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
31).  n^n  stands  at  the  head  as  a  kind  of  protasis.  Edom  was 
an  elective  monarchy ;  the  hereditary  nobility  electing  the  new 
king.  But  this  would  be  done  no  more.  The  electoral  princes 
of  Edom  would  come  to  nothing.  Not  a  trace  would  be  left 
of  all  that  had  built  up  the  glory  of  Edom. 

The  allusion  to  the  monarchy  and  the  lofty  electoral  dignity 
leads  the  prophet  on  to  the  palaces  and  castles  of  the  land. 
Starting  with  these,  he  carries  out  the  picture  of  the  ruins  in 
vers.  13-15.     "  And  the  palaces  of  Edom  break  out  into  thorns, 
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nettles  and  thistles  in  its  castles ;  and  it  becomes  the  abode  of 
ivild  dogs,  pasture  for  ostriches.  And  martens  meet  with  jackals, 
and  a  wood-devil  runs  upon  its  fellow ;  yea,  Lillth  dwells  there, 
and  finds  rest  for  itself  There  the  arrow-snake  makes  its  nest, 
and  breeds  and  lays  eggs,  and  broods  in  the  shadow  there ;  yea, 
there  vultures  gather  together  one  to  another"  The  feminine 
suffixes  refer  to  Edom,  as  they  did  in  the  previous  instance,  as 
DilKTia  or  DVlK  H.N.  On  the  tannim,  tsiyyim,  and  yiyylm,  see  at 
ch.  xiii.  21,  22.  It  is  doubtful  whether  chdtslr  here  corre- 
sponds to  the  Arabic  word  for  an  enclosure  (=  "^n),  as  Gesenius, 
Hitzig,  and  others  suppose,  as  elsewhere  to  the  Arabic  for 
green,  a  green  field,  or  garden  vegetable.  We  take  it  in 
the  latter  sense,  viz.  a  grassy  place,  such  as  was  frequented 
by  ostriches,  which  live  upon  plants  and  fruits.  The  word 
tsiyyim  (steppe  animals)  we  have  rendered  "  martens,"  as  the 
context  requires  a  particular  species  of  animals  to  be  named. 
This  is  the  interpretation  given  by  Rashi  (in  loc.)  and  Kimchi 
in  Jer.  1.  39  to  the  Targum  word  tamvdn.  We  do  not  render 
'iyylm  "wild  cats"  (chattulin),  but  "jackals,"  after  the  Arabic. 
fcOjp  with  ?V_  we  take  in  the  sense  of  H"jp  (as  in  Ex.  v.  3).  Lillth 
(Syr.  and  Zab.  lelitho),  lit.  the  creature  of  the  night,  was  a 
female  demon  (sheddh)  of  the  popular  mythology ;  according  to 
the  legends,  it  was  a  malicious  fairy  that  was  especially  hurtful 
to  children,  like  some  of  the  fairies  of  our  own  fairy  tales. 
There  is  life  in  Edom  still ;  but  what  a  caricature  of  that 
which  once  was  there !  In  the  very  spot  where  the  princes  of 
Edom  used  to  proclaim  the  new  king,  satyrs  now  invite  one 
another  to  dance  (ch.  xiii.  21) ;  and  where  kings  and  princes 
once  slept  in  their  palaces  and  country  houses,  the  lillth,  which 
is  most  at  home  in  horrible  places,  finds,  as  though  after  a 
prolonged  search,  the  most  convenient  and  most  comfortable  rest- 
ing-place. Demons  and  serpents  are  not  very  far  distant  from 
one  another.  The  prophet  therefore  proceeds  in  ver.  15  to  the 
arrow-snake,  or  springing-snake  (Arabic  qiffdze,  from  qdphaz, 
related  to  qdphats,  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  8,  to  prepare  for  springing, 
or  to  spring  ;  a  different  word  from  qippdd,  which  has  the  same 
root).  This  builds  its  nest  in  the  ruins  ;  there  it  breeds  (millet, 
to  let  its  eggs  slide  out)  and  lays  eggs  (bdqa,  to  split,  i.e.  to 
bring  forth)  ;  and  then  it  broods  in  the  shade  (ddgar  is  the 
Targum  word  in  Job  xxxix.  14  for  chimmem  (ithpael  in  Lam. 
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i.  20  for  TOW]),  and  is  also  used  in  the  rabbinical  writings  for 
fovere,  as  Jerome  renders  it  here).  The  literal  sense  of  the 
word  is  probably  to  keep  the  eggs  together  (Targum,  Jer.  xvii. 
11,  P?3  W30,  LXX.  avvijyayev),  since  W  (syn.  TOn)  signifies 
tt  to  collect."  Rashi  has  therefore  explained  it  in  both  passages 
as  meaning  glousser,  to  cluck,  the  noise  by  which  a  fowl  calls 
its  brood  together.  The  dayydh  is  the  vulture.  These  fowls 
and  most  gregarious  birds  of  prey  also  collect  together  there. 

Whenever  any  one  compared  the  prophecy  with  the  fulfil- 
ment, they  would  be  found  to  coincide.  Vers.  16,  17.  "Search 
in  the  book  of  Jehovah,  and  read!  Not  one  of  the  creatures 
fails,  not  one  misses  the  other :  for  my  mouth — it  has  commanded 
it;  and  His  breath — it  has  brought  them  together.  And  He 
has  cast  the  lot  for  them,  and  His  hand  has  assigned  it  (this  land) 
to  them  by  measure :  they  will  possess  it  for  ever;  to  generation 
and  generation  they  will  dwell  therein."  The  phrase  *?y  3rj3  is 
used  for  entering  in  a  book,  inasmuch  as  what  is  written  there 
is  placed  upon  the  page  ;  and  7tf£  Vhn  for  searching  in  a  book, 
inasmuch  as  a  person  leans  over  the  book  when  searching  in  it, 
and  gets  the  object  of  his  search  out  of  it.  The  prophet  applied 
the  title  "  The  Book  of  Jehovah  "  to  his  collection  of  the  pro- 
phecies with  which  Jehovah  had  inspired  him,  and  which  He 
had  commanded  him  to  write  down.  Whoever  lived  to  see  the 
time  when  the  judgment  should  come  upon  Edom,  would  have 
only  to  look  inquiringly  into  this  holy  scripture ;  and  if  he  com- 
pared what  was  predicted  there  with  what  had  been  actually 
realized,  he  would  find  the  most  exact  agreement  between  them. 
The  creatures  named,  which  loved  to  frequent  the  marshes  and 
solitary  places,  and  ruins,  would  all  really  make  their  homes  in 
what  had  once  been  Edom.  But  the  satyrs  and  the  llllth, 
which  were  only  the  offspring  of  the  popular  belief — what  of 
them  ?  They,  too,  would  be  there  ;  for  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  prophet  they  were  actual  devils,  which  he  merely  calls 
by  well-known  popular  names  to  produce  a  spectral  impression. 
Edom  would  really  become  a  rendezvous  for  all  the  animals 
mentioned,  as  well  as  for  such  unearthly  spirits  as  those  which 
he  refers  to  here.  The  prophet,  or  rather  Jehovah,  whose 
temporary  organ  he  was,  still  further  confirms  this  by  saying, 
"  My  mouth  hath  commanded  it,  and  His  breath  has  brought 
them   (all  these  creatures)  together."      As  the  first  creating 
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word  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,  so  also  does  the 
word  of  prophecy,  which  resembles  such  a  word ;  and  the 
breath  of  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  His  Spirit,  is  the  power 
which  accomplishes  the  fiat  of  prophecy,  as  it  did  that  of  crea- 
tion, and  moulds  all  creatures  and  their  history  according  to 
the  will  and  counsel  of  God  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6).  In  the  second 
part  of  ver.  16b  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  Jehovah  ;  whereas 
in  the  first  Jehovah  speaks  through  him, — a  variation  which 
vanishes  indeed  if  we  read  VS  (Olshausen  on  Job  ix.  20),  or, 
what  would  be  better,  Wa?  but  which  may  be  sustained  by  a 
hundred  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  There  is  a  shadow,  as  it 
were,  of  this  change  in  the  EH?,  which  alternates  with  |HJ  in 
connection  with  the  animals  named.  The  suffix  of  cliiWqattdh 
(without  mappik,  as  in  1  Sam.  i.  6)  refers  to  the  land  of  Edom. 
Edom  is,  as  it  were,  given  up  by  a  divine  lot,  and  measured  off 
with  a  divine  measure,  to  be  for  ever  the  horrible  abode  of 
beasts  and  demons  such  as  those  described.  A  prelude  of  the 
fulfilment  of  this  swept  over  the  mountainous  land  of  Edom 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (see  Kohler  on 
Mai.  i.  2-5)  ;  and  it  has  never  risen  to  its  previous  state  of  cul- 
tivation again.  It  swarms  with  snakes,  and  the  desolate  moun- 
tain heights  and  barren  table-lands  are  only  inhabited  by  wild 
crows  and  eagles,  and  great  flocks  of  birds.  But  the  ultimate 
fulfilment,  to  which  the  appeal  in  ver.  16  refers,  is  still  in  the 
future,  and  will  eventually  fall  upon  the  abodes  of  those  who 
spiritually  belong  to  that  circle  of  hostility  to  Jehovah  (Jesus) 
and  His  church,  of  which  ancient  Edom  was  merely  the  centre 
fixed  by  the  prophet. 

Edom  falls,  never  to  rise  again.  Its  land  is  turned  into  a 
horrible  wilderness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wilderness 
through  which  the  redeemed  Israel  returns,  is  changed  into  a 
flowery  field.  Ch.  xxxv.  1,  2.  u  Gladness  Jills  the  desert  and 
the  heath  ;  and  the  steppe  rejoices,  and  flowers  like  the  crocus.  It 
flowers  abundantly,  and  rejoices ;  yea,  rejoicing  and  singing :  the 
glory  of  Lebanon  is  given  to  it,  the  splendour  of  Carmel  and 
the  plain  of  Sharon ;  they  will  see  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  the 
splendour  of  our  God."  "»^np  tttb^  (to  be  accentuated  with 
tiphchah  munach,  not  with  mercha  tiphchah)  has  been  correctly 
explained  by  Aben-Ezra.  The  orignal  Nun  has  been  assimilated 
to  the  following  Mem,  just  as  jpidyon  in  Num.  iii.  49  is  after- 
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wards  written  pidyom  (Ewald,  §  91,  b).  The  explanation  given 
by  Rashi,  Gesenius,  and  others  (Icetabuntur  his),  is  unten- 
able, if  only  because  sus  (sis)  cannot  be  construed  with  the 
accusative  of  the  object  (see  at  ch.  viii.  6)  ;  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  form  by  correction,  as  Olshausen  proposes,  is  all  the  more 
objectionable,  because  "  the  old  full  plural  in  un  is  very 
frequently  met  wTith  before  Mem"  (Bottcher),  in  which  case  it 
may  have  been  pronounced  as  it  is  written  here.1  According 
to  the  Targum  on  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  1  (also  Saad.,  Abulw.), 
the  chdbhatstseleth  is  the  narcissus ;  whilst  the  Targum  on  the 
passage  before  us  leaves  it  indefinite — sicut  Mia.  The  name  (a 
derivative  of  bdtsal)  points  to  a  bulbous  plant,  probably  the 
crocus  and  primrose,  which  were  classed  together.2  The  sandy 
steppe  would  become  like  a  lovely  variegated  plain  covered  with 
meadow  flowers.3  On  gilath,  see  at  ch.  xxxiii.  6  (cf .  ch.  lxv.  18)  : 
the  infin.  noun  takes  the  place  of  an  inf.  abs.,  which  expresses 
the  abstract  verbal  idea,  though  in  a  more  rigid  manner ;  faph 
(like  gam  in  Gen.  xxxi.  15,  xlvi.  4)  is  an  exponent  of  the 
increased  emphasis  already  implied  in  the  gerunds  that  come 
after.  So  joyful  and  so  gloriously  adorned  will  the  barren 
desert,  which  has  been  hitherto  so  mournful,  become,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  things  that  are  in  store  for  it.  Lebanon, 
Carmel,  and  Sharon  have,  as  it  were,  shared  their  splendour 
with  the  desert,  that  all  might  be  clothed  alike  in  festal  dress, 
when  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  which  surpasses  everything  else  in 

1  Bottcher  calls  urn  the  oldest  primitive  form  of  the  plural ;  but  it  is 
only  a  strengthening  of  un  ;  cf.  tannlm  =  tannin,  Hanameel  =  Hananeel, 
and  such  Sept.  forms  as  Gesem,  Madiam,  etc.  (see  Hitzig  on  Jer.  xxxii.  7). 
Wetzstein  told  me  of  a  Bedouin  tribe,  in  whose  dialect  the  third  pers. 
prset.  regularly  ended  in  m,  e.g.  akalum  (they  have  eaten). 

2  The  crocus  and  the  primrose  (KJV^VDn  in  Syriac)  may  really  be  easily 

TT;   -  ;    - 

confounded,  but  not  the  narcissus  and  primrose,  which  have  nothing  in 
common  except  that  they  are  bulbous  plants,  like  most  of  the  flowers  of 
the  East,  which  shoot  up  rapidly  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  winter  rains 
are  over.  But  there  are  other  colchicaceae  beside  our  colchicum  autumnale, 
which  flowers  before  the  leaves  appear  and  is  therefore  called  Jilius  ante 
patrem  (e.g.  the  eastern  colchicum  variegatum). 

3  Layard,  in  his  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  describes  in  several  places  the 
enchantingly  beautiful  and  spring-like  variation  of  colours  which  occurs 
in  the  Mesopotamian  "  desert ; "  though  what  the  prophet  had  in  his  mind 
was  not  the  real  midbar,  or  desert  of  pasture  land,  but,  as  the  words  tsiyiih 
and  '  archhah  show,  the  utterly  barren  sandy  desert. 
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its  splendour,  should  appear ;  that  glory  which  they  would  not 
only  be  privileged  to  behold,  but  of  which  they  would  be 
honoured  to  be  the  actual  scene. 

The  prophet  now  exclaims  to  the  afflicted  church,  in  lan- 
guage of  unmixed  consolation,  that  Jehovah  is  coming.  Vers. 
3,  4.  "  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands,  and  make  the  trembling 
knees  strong !  Say  to  those  of  a  terrified  heart,  Be  strong ! 
Fear  ye  not !  Behold,  your  God  will  come  for  vengeance,  for  a 
divine  retribution :  He  will  come,  and  bring  you  salvation." 
Those  who  have  become  weak  in  faith,  hopeless  and  despairing, 
are  to  cheer  up;  and  the  stronger  are  to  tell  such  of  their 
brethren  as  are  perplexed  and  timid,  to  be  comforted  now  :  for 
Jehovah  is  coming  ndqdm  (i.e.  as  vengeance),  and  gemul  'Flohim 
(i.e.  as  retribution,  such  as  God  the  highly  exalted  and  Almighty 
Judge  inflicts ;  the  expression  is  similar  to  that  in  ch.  xxx.  27, 
xiii.  9,  cf.  xl.  10,  but  a  bolder  one ;  the  words  in  apposition 
stand  as  abbreviations  of  final  clauses).  The  infliction  of 
punishment  is  the  immediate  object  of  His  coming,  but  the 
ultimate  object  is  the  salvation  of  His  people  (B^^l  a  con- 
tracted future  form,  which  is  generally  confined  to  the  aorist). 
Vers.  5-7.  u  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  will  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped.  Then  will  the  lame  man  leap  as  the 
stag,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  man  shout ;  for  waters  break 
out  in  the  desert,  and  brooks  in  the  steppe.  And  the  mirage 
becomes  a  fish-pond,  and  the  thirsty  ground  gushing  water-springs  ; 
in  the  place  of  jackals,  where  it  lies,  there  springs  up  grass  with 
reeds  and  rushes"  The  bodily  defects  mentioned  here  there  is 
no  reason  for  regarding  as  figurative  representations  of  spiritual 
defects.  The  healing  of  bodily  defects,  however,  is  merely 
the  outer  side  of  what  is  actually  effected  by  the  coming  of 
Jehovah  (for  the  other  side,  comp.  ch.  xxxii.  3,  4).  And  so, 
also,  the  change  of  the  desert  into  a  field  abounding  with  water 
is  not  a  mere  poetical  ornament ;  for  in  the  last  times,  the  era 
of  redemption,  nature  itself  will  really  share  in  the  doxa  which 
proceeds  from  the  manifested  God  to  His  x'edeemed.  Shdrdbh 
(Arab,  sardb)  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  that  which  we 
call  in  the  western  languages  the  mirage,  of  Fata  morgana ;  not 
indeed  every  variety  of  this  phenomenon  of  the  refraction  of 
light,  through  strata  of  air  of  varying  density  lying  one  above 
another,  but  more  especially  that  appearance  of  water,  which  is 
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produced  as  if  by  magic  in  the  dry,  sandy  desert1  (literally 
perhaps  the  "  desert  shine,"  just  as  we  speak  of  the  "  Alpine 
glow;"  seech,  xlix.  10).  The  antithesis  to  this  is  \Xgam  (Chald. 
\igma,  Syr.  egmo,  Ar.  again),  a  fish-pond  (as  in  ch.  xli.  18, 
different  from  'dgdm  in  ch.  xix.  10).  In  the  arid  sandy  desert, 
where  the  jackal  once  had  her  lair  and  suckled  her  young  (this 
is,  according  to  Lam.  iv.  3,  the  true  explanation  of  the  permu- 
tative  ribhtsdh,  for  which  ribhtsdm  would  be  in  some  respects 
more  suitable),  grass  springs  up  even  into  reeds  and  rushes ;  so 
that,  as  ch.  xliii.  20  affirms,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  praise 
Jehovah. 

In  the  midst  of  such  miracles,  by  which  all  nature  is 
glorified,  the  people  of  Jehovah  are  redeemed,  and  led  home  to 
Zion.  Vers.  8-10.  "And  a  highway  rises  there,  and  a  road, 
and  it  will  be  called  the  Holy  Road;  no  unclean  man  will  pass 
along  it,  as  it  is  appointed  for  them  :  whoever  walks  the  road, 
even  simple  ones  do  not  go  astray.  There  will  be  no  lion  there, 
and  the  most  ravenous  beast  of  prey  will  not  approach  it,  will  not 
be  met  with  there ;  and  redeemed  ones  walk.  And  the  ransomed 
of  .Jehovah  will  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  shouting,  and  ever- 
lasting joy  upon  their  head :  they  lay  hold  of  gladness  and  joy, 
and  sorrow  and  sighing  flee  away?  Not  only  unclean  persons 
from  among  the  heathen,  but  even  unclean  persons  belonging 
to  Israel  itself,  will  never  pass  along  that  holy  road  ;  none  but 
the  church  purified  and  sanctified  through  sufferings,  and  those 
connected  with  it.  to?  Wfl,  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  does 
this  road  belong,  which  Jehovah  has  made  and  secured,  and 
which  so  readily  strikes  the  eye,  that  even  an  idiot  could  not 
miss  it ;  whilst  it  lies  so  high,  that  no  beast  of  prey,  however 
powerful  (jfrlts  chayyoth,  a  superlative  verbal  noun :  Ewald, 
§  313,  c),  could  possibly  leap  up  to  it :  not  one  is  ever  encoun- 
tered by  the  pilgrim  there.  The  pilgrims  are  those  whom 
Jehovah  has  redeemed  and  delivered,  or  set  free  from  captivity 
and  affliction  (?M,  ?),  related  to  ^n,  solvere ;  n*l3,  "ID,  scindere, 
abscindere).  Everlasting  joy  soars  above  their  head;  they  lay 
fast  hold  of  delight  and  joy  (compare  on  ch.  xiii.  8),  so  that  it 
never  departs  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  sorrow  and 
sighing  flee  away.  The  whole  of  ver.  10  is  like  a  mosaic  from 
ch.  li.  11,  lxi.  7,  li.  3;  and  what  is  affirmed  of  the  holy  road, 
1  See  G.  Kawlinson,  Monarchies,  i.  p.  38. 
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is  also  affirmed  in  ch.  lii.  1  of  the  holy  city  (compare  ch.  Ixii. 
12,  lxiii.  4).  A  prelude  of  the  fulfilment  is  seen  in  what 
Ezra  speaks  of  with  gratitude  to  God  in  Ezra  viii.  31.  We 
have  intentionally  avoided  crowding  together  the  parallel 
passages  from  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  The  whole  chapter  is,  in  every 
part,  both  in  thought  and  language,  a  prelude  of  that  book  of 
consolation  for  the  exiles  in  their  captivity.  Not  only  in  its 
spiritual  New  Testament  thoughts,  but  also  in  its  ethereal  lan- 
guage, soaring  high  as  it  does  in  majestic  softness  and  light, 
the  prophecy  has  now  reached  the  highest  point  of  its  develop- 
ment. 


PART  VII. 


FULFILMENTS  OF  PROPHECY;  AND  PROPHECIES  BELONGING 
TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  YEAR  OF  HEZEKIAH'S  REIGN,  AND 
THE  TIMES  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWING. 

Chap,  xxxvl-xxxix. 

To  the  first  six  books  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  there  is  now 
appended  a  seventh.  The  six  form  three  syzygies.  In  the 
i'Book  of  Hardening,"  ch.  i.-vi.  (apart  from  ch.  i.,  which 
belonged  to  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham),  we  saw  Israel's 
day  of  grace  brought  to  an  end.  In  the  "  Book  of  Immanuel," 
ch.  vii.-xii.  (from  the  time  of  Ahaz),  we  saw  the  judgment  of 
hardening  and  destruction  in  its  first  stage  of  accomplishment ; 
but  Immanuel  was  a  pledge  that,  even  if  the  great  mass  should 
perish,  neither  the  whole  of  Israel  nor  the  house  of  David 
would  be  destroyed.  The  separate  judgments  through  which 
the  way  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  Immanuel,  are 
announced  in  the  u  Book  concerning  the  Nations,"  ch.  xiii.-xxiii. 
(from  the  times  of  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah)  ;  and  the  general 
judgment  in  which  they  would  issue,  and  after  which  a  new 
Israel  would  triumph,  is  foretold  in  the  u  Book  of  the  great 
Catastrophe,"  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  (after  the  fifteenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah). These  two  syzygies  form  the  first  great  orbit  of  the 
collection.  A  second  opens  with  the  "  Book  of  Woes,  or  of 
the  Precious  Corner-stone,"  ch.  xxviii.-xxxiii.   (xxviii.-xxxii., 
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from  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah,  and  xxxiii.  from  the  fourteenth 
year),  by  the  side  of  which  is  placed  the  u  Book  of  the  Judgment 
upon  Edom,  and  of  the  Restoration  of  Israel,"  ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv. 
(after  Hezekiah's  fifteenth  year).  The  former  shows  how 
Ephraim  succumbs  to  the  power  of  Asshur,  and  Judah's  trust 
in  Egypt  is  put  to  shame  ;  the  latter,  how  the  world,  with  its 
hostility  to  the  church,  eventually  succumbs  to  the  vengeance 
of  Jehovah,  whereas  the  church  itself  is  redeemed  and  glorified. 
Then  follows,  in  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  a  "  Book  of  Histories,"  which 
returns  from  the  ideal  distances  of  ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv.  to  the 
historical  realities  of  ch.  xxxiii.,  and  begins  by  stating  that  u  at 
the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  the  fuller's 
field,"  where  Ahaz  had  formerly  preferred  the  help  of  Asshur 
to  that  of  Jehovah,  there  stood  an  embassy  from  the  king  of 
Asshur  with  a  detachment  of  his  army  (ch.  xxxvi.  2),  scorn- 
fully demanding  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 

Just  as  we  have  found  throughout  a  well-considered  suc- 
cession and  dovetailing  of  the  several  parts,  so  here  we  can  see 
reciprocal  bearings,  which  are  both  designed  and  expressive ; 
and  it  is  a  priori  a  probable  thing  that  Isaiah,  who  wrote  the 
historical  introduction  to  the  Judseo-Assyrian  drama  in  the 
second  book,  is  the  author  of  the  concluding  act  of  the  same 
drama,  which  is  here  the  subject  of  Book  vii.  The  fact  that 
the  murder  of  Sennacherib  is  related  in  ch.  xxxvii.  37,  38,  in 
accordance  with  the  prophecy  in  ch.  xxxvii.  7,  does  not  render 
this  impossible,  since,  according  to  credible  tradition,  Isaiah  out- 
lived Hezekiah  (see  vol.  i.  34).  The  assertion  made  by  Hitzig  and 
others — that  the  speciality  of  the  prophecy,  and  the  miraculous 
character  of  the  events  recorded  in  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  preclude 
the  possibility  of  Isaiah's  authorship,  inasmuch  as,  "  according  to 
a  wrell-known  critical  rule,"  such  special  prophecies  as  these  are 
always  vaticinia  ex  eventu,  and  accounts  of  miracles  are  always 
more  recent  than  their  historical  germ — rests  upon  a  foregone 
conclusion  which  was  completed  before  any  investigation  took 
place,  and  which  wTe  have  good  ground  for  rejecting,  although 
we  are  well  acquainted  with  the  valuable  service  that  has  been 
rendered  by  this  philosopher's  stone.  The  statement  that 
accounts  of  miracles  as  such  are  never  contemporaneous  with 
the  events  themselves,  is  altogether  at  variance  with  experience; 
and  if  the  advance  from  the  general  to  the  particular  were  to 
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be  blotted  out  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  in  relation  to  Asshur,  this 
would  be  not  only  unhistorical,  but  un psychological  also. 

The  question  whether  Isaiah  is  the  author  of  ch.  xxxvi.- 
xxxix.  or  not,  is  bound  up  with  the  question  whether  the  original 
place  of  these  histories  is  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  or  the  book  of 
Kings,  where  the  whole  passage  is  repeated  with  the  exception 
of  Hezekiah's  psalm  of  thanksgiving  (2  Kings  xviii.  13-xx.  19). 
We  shall  find  that  the  text  of  the  book  of  Kings  is  in  several 
places  the  purer  and  more  authentic  of  the  two  (though  not  so 
much  so  as  a  biassed  prejudice  would  assume),  from  which  it 
apparently  follows  that  this  section  is  not  in  its  original  position 
in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  but  has  been  taken  from  some  other 
place  and  inserted  there.  But  this  conclusion  is  a  deceptive 
one.  In  the  relation  in  which  Jer.  Hi.  and  2  Kings  xxiv.  18- 
xxv.  stand  to  one  another,  we  have  a  proof  that  the  text  of  a 
passage  may  be  more  faithfully  preserved  in  a  secondary  place 
than  in  its  original  one.  For  in  this  particular  instance  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  section  relating  to  king  Zedekiah  and 
the  Chaldean  catastrophe  was  written  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Kings,  whose  style  was  formed  on  that  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  also,  that  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  it  is  an  appendix  taken 
by  an  unknown  hand  from  the  book  of  the  Kings.  But  it  is 
also  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  text  of  Jer.  Hi.  is  incom- 
parably the  purer  of  the  two,  and  also  that  there  are  many 
other  instances  in  which  the  passage  in  the  book  of  Kings  is 
corrupt — that  is  to  say,  in  the  form  in  which  it  lies  before  us 
now — whereas  the  Alexandrian  translator  had  it  in  his  possession 
in  a  partially  better  form.  Consequently,  the  fact  that  Isa. 
xxxvi.-xxxix.  is  in  some  respects  less  pure  than  2  Kings  xviii.  13- 
xx.  19,  cannot  be  any  argument  in  itself  against  the  originality 
of  this  section  in  the  book  of  Isaiah. 

It  is  indeed  altogether  inconceivable,  that  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Kings  should  have  written  it ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  liberality  of  the  prophetic  addresses  communicated 
point  to  a  written  source  (see  vol.  i.  16)  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  wanting  in  that  Deuteronomic  stamp,  by  which  the  hand 
of  this  author  is  so  easily  recognised.  Nor  can  it  have  been 
copied  by  him  out  of  the  annals  of  Hezekiah  (diblire  liayydmim)1 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  since  it  is  written  in  prophetic  and 
not   in   annalistic   style.      Whoever   has   once  made  himself 
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acquainted  with  these  two  different  kinds  of  historical  compo- 
sition, the  fundamentally  different  characteristics  of  which  we 
have  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction  (vol.  i.  p.  2  sqq.),  can 
never  by  any  possibility  confound  them  again.  And  this 
passage  is  written  in  a  style  so  peculiarly  prophetical,  that,  like 
the  magnificent  historical  accounts  of  Elijah,  for  example, 
which  commence  so  abruptly  in  2  Kings  xvii.  1,  it  must  have 
been  taken  from  some  special  and  prophetical  source,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  other  prophetico-historical  portions  of 
the  book  of  Kings.  And  the  following  facts  are  sufficient  to 
raise  the  probability,  that  this  source  was  no  other  than  the 
book  of  Isaiah  itself,  into  an  absolute  certainty.  In  the  first 
place,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  had  the  book  of  Isaiah 
amongst  the  different  sources,  of  which  his  apparatus  was  com- 
posed; this  is  evident  from  2  Kings  xvi.  5,  a  passage  which 
was  written  with  Isa.  vii.  1  in  view.  And  secondly,  we  have 
express,  though  indirect,  testimony  to  the  effect  that  this  sec- 
tion, which  treats  of  the  most  important  epoch  in  Hezekiah's 
reign,  is  in  its  original  place  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  The 
author  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  says,  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32  : 
u  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  gracious 
occurrences  of  his  life,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  vision 
{chdzdn)  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  and  in  the  book  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel."  This  notice  clearly  proves  that  a 
certain  historical  account  of  Hezekiah  had  either  been  taken 
out  of  the  collection  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  which  is  headed 
chdzdn  (vision),  and  inserted  in  the  "  book  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel,"  or  else  had  been  so  inserted  along  with  the 
whole  collection.  The  book  of  the  Kings  was  the  principal 
source  employed  by  the  chronicler,  which  he  calls  "  the  midrash 
of  the  book  of  the  Kings"  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  27.  Into  this 
Midrash,  or  else  into  the  still  earlier  work  upon  which  it  was  a 
commentary,  the  section  in  question  was  copied  from  the  book 
of  Isaiah ;  and  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  writer  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  kings  made  use  of  our  book  of  Isaiah  for  one  portion 
of  the  history  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  and  made  extracts  from  it. 
The  chronicler  himself  did  not  care  to  repeat  the  whole  section, 
which  he  knew  to  be  already  contained  in  the  canonical  book 
of  Kings  (to  say  nothing  of  the  book  of  Isaiah).  At  the  same 
time,  his  own  historical  account  of  Hezekiah  in  2  Chron.  xxvii 
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clearly  shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  and  also  that  the 
historical  materials,  which  the  annals  supplied  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  the  Midrash,  were  totally  different  both  in  sub- 
stance and  form  from  those  contained  in  the  section  in  question. 
These  two  testimonies  are  further  strengthened  by  the  fact, 
that  Isaiah  is  well  known  to  us  as  a  historian  through  another 
passage  in  the  Chronicles,  namely,  as  the  author  of  a  complete 
history  of  Uzziah's  reign  (see  vol.  i.  38) ;  also  by  the  fact,  that 
the  prophetico-historical  style  of  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  with  their 
fine,  noble,  pictorial  prose,  which  is  comparable  to  the  grandest 
historical  composition  to  be  met  with  in  Hebrew,  is  worthy  of 
Isaiah,  and  bears  every  mark  of  Isaiah's  pen ;  thirdly,  by  the 
fact,  that  there  are  other  instances  in  which  Isaiah  has  inter- 
woven historical  accounts  with  his  prophecies  (ch.  vii.  viii.  and 
xx.),  and  that  in  so  doing  he  sometimes  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  first  person  (ch.  vi.  1,  viii.  1-4),  and  sometimes  in  the  third 
(ch.  vii.  3  sqq.,  and  xx.),  just  as  in  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix. ;  and 
fourthly,  by  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ch.  vii.  3 
and  xxxvi.  2  bear  the  clearest  marks  of  having  had  one  and 
the  same  author ;  and,  as  we  shall  also  show,  the  order  in  which 
the  four  accounts  in  ch;  xxxvi.-xxxix.  are  arranged,  corresponds 
to  the  general  plan  of  the  whole  collection  of  prophecies, — 
ch.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  looking  back  to  the  prophecies  of  the 
Assyrian  era,  and  ch.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  looking  forwards  to 
those  of  the  Babylonian  era,  which  is  the  prophet's  ideal  pre- 
sent from  ch.  xl.  onwards. 

A.    FIRST  ASSYRIAN  ATTEMPT  TO  COMPEL  THE  SURRENDER 
OF  JERUSALEM. — CHAP.  XXXVI. -XXXVII.  7. 

Marcus  v.  Niebuhr,  in  his  History  of  Asshur  and  Babel 
(p.  164),  says,  "  Why  should  not  Hezekiah  have  revolted  from 
Asshur  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne?  He  had  a  motive 
for  doing  this,  which  other  kings  had  not, — namely,  that  as 
he  held  his  kingdom  in  fief  from  his  God,  obedience  to  a  tem- 
poral monarch  was  in  his  case  sin."  But  this  assumption, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  same  idea  as  that  in  which  the 
question  was  put  to  Jesus  concerning  the  tribute  money,  is  not 
at  all  in  accordance  with  Isaiah's  view,  as  we  may  see  from 
ch.  xxviii.-xxxii. ;  and  Hezekiah's  revolt  cannot  have  occurred 
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even  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  (see  vol.  i.  51).  For  Shal- 
manassar,  or  rather  Sargon,  made  war  upon  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  (ch.  xx. ;  cf.  Oppert,  Les 
Inscriptions  des  Sargonides,  pp.  22,  27),  without  attempting 
anything  against  Hezekiah.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Sargon, 
who  overthrew  the  reigning  house  of  Assyria,  that  the  actual 
preparations  for  the  revolt  were  commenced,  by  the  formation 
of  an  alliance  between  the  kingdom  of  Judah  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Egypt,  and  probably  Philistia,  on  the  other,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  rupture  of  the  Assyrian  yoke.1  The  campaign 
of  Sennacherib  the  son  of  Sargon,  into  which  we  are  trans- 
ported in  the  following  history,  was  the  third  of  his  expeditions, 
the  one  to  which  Sennacherib  himself  refers  in  the  inscription 
upon  the  prism  :  u  dans  ma  3e  campagne  je  marchai  vers  la 
Syrie."  The  position  which  we  find  Sennacherib  taking  up 
between  Philistia  and  Jerusalem,  to  the  south-west  of  the  latter, 
is  a  very  characteristic  one  in  relation  to  both  the  occasion  and 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  campaign.  Ch.  xxxvi.  I.2  "  And  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  (K.  and  in  the)  fourteenth  year  of  king  Hiz- 
kiyahu,  Sancherib  Mng  of  Asshur  came  up  against  all  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them,  (K.  adds  :  Then  Hizkiyah 
king  of  Judah  sent  to  the  king  of  Asshur  to  Lachish,  saying,  I 
have  sinned,  withdraw  from  me  again ;  what  thou  imposest  upon 
me  I  ivill  raise.  And  the  king  of -A  sshur  imposed  upon  Hizkiyah 
king  of  Judah  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  thirty  talents 
of  gold.  And  Hizkiyah  gave  up  all  the  silver  that  was  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house.  At 
the  same  time  Hizkiyah  mutilated  the  doors  of  the  temple  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  pillars  which  Hizkiyah  king  of  Judah  had 
plated  with  gold,  and  gave  it  to  the  king  of  Asshur)."  This  long 
addition,  which  is  distinguished  at  once  by  the  introduction  of 
rvptn  in  the  place  of  1iTp?n,  is  probably  only  an  annalistic 
interpolation,  though  one  of  great  importance  in  relation 
to  Isa.  xxxiii.  7.      What  follows  in  Isaiah  does  not  dovetail 

1  The  name  Amgarron  upon  the  earthenware  prism  of  Sennacherib 
does  not  mean  Migron  (Oppert),  but  Ekron  (Rawlinson). 

2  We  shall  show  the  variations  in  the  text  of  2  Kings  xviii.  13  sqq.,  as 
far  as  we  possibly  can,  in  our  translation.  K.  signifies  the  book  of  Kings. 
But  the  task  ot  pronouncing  an  infallible  sentence  upon  them  all  we  shall 
leave  to  those  who  know  everything. 
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well  into  this  addition,  and  therefore  does  not  presuppose  its 
existence.  Ver.  2.  "  Then  the  king  of  Asshur  sent  Rabshakeh 
(K. :  Tartan,  and  Rabsaris,  and  Rabshakeli)  from  Lachish  towards 
Jerusalem  to  king  Hizkiyahu  with  a  great  army,  and  he  advanced 
(K. :  to  king  H.  with  a  great  army  to  Jerusalem ;  and  they  went 
up  and  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  went  up,  and  came  and  advanced) 
to  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  by  the  road  of  the  fuller  s  field." 
Whereas  in  K.  the  repeated  ttO1 1^1  (and  went  up  and  came) 
forms  a  u  dittography,"  the  names  Tartan  and  Rab-saris  have 
apparently  dropped  out  of  the  text  of  Isaiah,  as  ch.  xxxvii.  6  and 
24  presuppose  a  plurality  of  messengers.  The  three  names  are 
not  names  of  persons,  but  official  titles,  viz.. the  commander-in- 
chief  (Tartan,  which  really  occurs  in  an  Assyrian  list  of  offices ; 
see  Rawlinson,  Monarchies,  ii.  412),  the  chief  eunuch  (see  the 
plate  in  Rawlinson,  ii.  118),  and  the  chief  cup-bearer  (nj5KQl 
with  tzere  =  NgKb*!).  The  situation  of  Lachish  is  marked  by 
the  present  ruins  of  Umm  Lakis,  to  the  south-west  of  Bet- 
Gibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  in  the  Shephelah.  The  messengers 
come  from  the  south-west  with  the  ultima  ratio  of  a  strong 
detachment  (?*n  a  connecting  form,  from  ^.n,  like  vh)l)  N\3, 
Zech.  xiv.  4 ;  Ewald,  §  287,  a)  ;  they  therefore  halt  on  the 
western  aide  of  Jerusalem  (on  the  locality,  see  at  ch.  vii.  3, 
xxii.  8-11 ;  compare  Keil  on  Kings). 

Hezekiah's  confidential  ministers  go  there  also.  Ver.  3  (K. 
"  And  they  called  to  the  king),  and  there  went  out  to  him  (K.  to 
them)  Eliakim  son  of  Hilkiyahu,  the  house-minister,  and  Shebna 
the  chancellor,  and  Joah  son  of  Asaph,  the  recorder"  On  the 
office  of  the  house-minister,  or  major-domo,  which  was  now 
filled  by  Eliakim  instead  of  Shebna  (fcon^*,  K.  twice  nj2B>),  see  ch. 
xxii.  15  sqq. ;  and  on  that  of  sopher  and  mazkir,  see  vol.  i.  pp. 
7,  8.  Rabshakeh' s  message  follows  in  vers.  4—10  :  "  And  Rab- 
shakeh said  to  them,  Say  now  to  Hizkiyahu,  Thus  saith  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  Asshur,  What  sort  of  confidence  is  this  that 
thou  hast  got?  I  say  (K.  thou  sayest,  i.e.  thou  talkest),  vain  talk 
is  counsel  and  strength  for  war :  now,  then,  in  whom  dost  thou 
trust,  that  thou  hast  rebelled  against  me  ?  (K.  Now)  Behold, 
thou  trustest  (K.  ^?)  in  this  broken  reed-staff  there,  in  Egypt,  on 
which  one  leans,  and  it  runs  into  his  hand  and  pierces  it ;  so 
does  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  to  all  who  trust  in  him.  But  if 
thou  sayest  to  me  (K.  ye  say),  We  trust  in  Jehovah  our  God ; 
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M  it  not  lie  ichose  high  places  and  altars  Ilizkiyahu  has  removed, 
and  has  said  to  Judali  and  Jerusalem,  Ye  shall  worship  before 
the  altar  (K.  adds,  in  Jerusalem)^.  And  now  take  a  vjager  with 
my  lord  (K.  with)  the  king  of  Asshur ;  I  will  deliver  thee  two 
thousand  horses,  if  thou  art  able  for  thy  part  to  give  horsemen 
upon  them.  And  how  coiddst  thou  repel  the  advance  of  a  single 
satrap  among  the  least  of  the  servants  of  my  lord  ?  !  Thou 
puttest  thy  trust  then  in  Egypt  for  chariots  and  riders  !  And 
(omitted  in  K.)  now  have  I  come  up  without  Jehovah  against 
this  land  to  destroy  it  (K.  against  this  place,  to  destroy  it)  ? 
Jehovah  said  to  me,  Go  up  to  (K.  against)  this  land,  and  destroy 
Ur  The  chronicler  has  a  portion  of  this  address  of  Eabshakeh 
in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  10-12.  And  just  as  the  prophetic  words  in 
the  book  of  Kings  have  a  Deuteronomic  sound,  and  those  in 
the  Chronicles  the  ring  of  a  chronicle,  so  do  Rabshakeh's  words, 
and  those  which  follow,  sound  like  the  words  of  Isaiah  himself. 
"  The  great  king "  is  the  standing  royal  title  appended  to  the 
names  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  upon  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments (compare  ch.  x.  8).  Hezekiah  is  not  thought  worthy  of 
the  title  of  king,  either  here  or  afterwards.  The  reading 
rrpfcj  in  ver.  5  (thou  speakest  vain  talk)  is  not  the  preferable 
one,  because  in  that  case  we  should  expect  ^m}^rj,  or  rather 
(according  to  the  usual  style)  PHST  TJX.  The  meaning  is,  that 
he  must  look  upon  Hezekiah's  resolution,  and  his  strength 
(rrvo^  nvy  connected  as  in  ch.  xi.  2)  for  going  to  war,  as  mere 
boasting  ("  lip-words,"  as  in  Prov.  xiv.  23),  and  must  therefore 
assume  that  there  was  something  in  the  background  of  which 
he  was  well  aware.  And  this  must  be  Egypt,  which  would 
not  only  be  of  no  real  help  to  its  ally,  but  would  rather  do  him 
harm  by  leaving  him  in  the  lurch.  The  figure  of  a  reed-staff 
has  been  borrowed  by  Ezekiel  in  ch.  xxix.  6,  7.  It  was  a 
very  appropriate  one  for  Egypt,  with  its  abundance  of  reeds 
and  rushes  (ch.  xix.  6),  and  it  has  Isaiah's  peculiar  ring  (for 
the  expression  itself,  compare  ch.  xlii.  3  ;  and  for  the  fact 
itself,  ch.  xxx.  5,  and  other  passages).  JW  does  not  mean 
fragile  (Luzz.  quella  fragil  canna),  but  broken,  namely,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  throne  by  the  native  royal 
family,  from  whom  it  had  been  wrested  by  the  Ethiopians 
(ch.  xviii.),  and  the  defeats  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Sargon 
(ch.  xx.).     The  construction  cui  quis  innititur  et  intrat  is  para- 
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tactic  for  cui  si  quis.  In  ver.  7  the  reading  jviotfn  commends 
itself,  from  the  fact  that  the  sentence  is  not  continued  with 
rnspn  ;  but  as  Hezekiah  is  addressed  throughout,  and  it  is  to 
him  that  the  reply  is  to  be  made,  the  original  reading  was  pro- 
bably lEND.  The  fact  that  Hezekiah  had  restricted  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  to  Jerusalem,  by  removing  the  other  places 
of  worship  (2  Kings  xviii.  4),  is  brought  against  him  in  a 
thoroughly  heathen,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  (considering 
the  inclination  to  worship  other  gods  which  still  existed  in  the 
nation)  a  very  crafty  manner.  In  vers.  8,  9,  he  throws  in  his 
teeth,  with  most  imposing  scorn,  his  own  weakness  as  com- 
pared with  Asshur,  which  was  chiefly  dreaded  on  account  of 
its  strength  in  cavalry  and  war-chariots.  N3  ^!?ri'?  does  n°t 
refer  to  the  performance  and  counter- performance  which 
follow,  in  the  sense  of  u  connect  thyself  "  (Luzz.  associati),  but 
is  used  in  a  similar  sense  to  the  Homeric  fuyrjvat,  though  with 
the  idea  of  vying  with  one  another,  not  of  engaging  in  war 
(the  synonym  in  the  Talmud  is  himrdh,  to  bet,  e.g.  b.  Sabbath 
31a) :  a  bet  and  a  pledge  are  kindred  notions  (Heb.  l^y,  cf. 
Lat.  vadari).  On  pechdh  (for  pachdh),  which  also  occurs  as  an 
Assyrian  title  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  6,  23,  see  vol.  i.  p.  267,  note  3. 
*rnN  nns,  two  constrictives,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  explained 
according  to  Ewald,  §  286,  a  (compare  above,  ver.  2,  "132  T'n), 
form  the  logical  regens  of  the  following  servorum  domini  mei 
minimorum ;  and  heshibh  pene  does  not  mean  here  to  refuse  a 
petitioner,  but  to  repel  an  antagonist  (ch.  xxviii.  6).  The 
fut.  consec,  ntpsrV)  deduces  a  consequence  :  Hezekiah  could,  not 
do  anything  by  himself,  and  therefore  he  trusted  in  Egypt, 
from  which  he  expected  chariots  and  horsemen.  In  ver.  10, 
the  prophetic  idea,  that  Asshur  was  the  instrument  employed 
by  Jehovah  (ch.  x.  5,  etc.),  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Assyrian  himself.  This  is  very  conceivable,  but  the  colouring 
of  Isaiah  is  undeniable.  The  concluding  words,  in  which  the 
Assyrian  boasts  of  having  Jehovah  on  his  side,  affect  the 
messengers  of  Hezekiah  in  the  keenest  manner,  especially 
because  of  the  people  present.  Yer.  11.  "  Then  said  Eliakim 
(K.  the  son  of  Hilkiyahu),  and  Shebna,  and  Joah,  to  Rabshakeh, 
Pray,  speak  to  thy  servants  in  Aramcean,  for  we  understand  it ; 
and  do  not  speak  to  (K.  with)  us  in  Jewish,  in  the  ears  of  the 
people  that  are  on  the  wall."      They  spoke   Y'hudUh,  i.e.  the 
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colloquial  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Judab.  The  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  no  longer  in  existence,  and  the  language  of  the 
Israel itish  nation,  as  a  whole,  might  therefore  already  be  called 
Judaean  (Jewish),  as  in  Neh.  xiii.  24,  more  especially  as  there 
may  have  been  a  far  greater  dialectical  difference  between  the 
popular  speech  of  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms,  than  we 
can  gather  from  the  biblical  books  that  were  written  in  the  one 
or  the  other.  Aramaean  (^dramith),  however,  appears  to  have 
been  even  then,  as  it  was  at  a  later  period  (Ezra  iv.  7),  the 
language  of  intercourse  between  the  empire  of  Eastern  Asia  and 
the  people  to  the  west  of  the  Tigris  (compare  Alex.  Polyhistor 
in  Euseb.  chron.  arm.  i.  43,  where  Sennacherib  is  said  to  have 
erected  a  monument  with  a  Chaldean  inscription)  ;  and  conse- 
quently educated  Judaeans  not  only  understood  it,  but  were  able 
to  speak  it,  more  especially  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  Assyrian,  on  the  contrary,  was  unintelligible  to  Judaeans 
(ch.  xxviii.  11,  xxxiii.  19),  although  this  applied  comparatively 
less  to  the  true  Assyrian  dialect,  which  was  Semitic,  and  can 
be  interpreted  for  the  most  part  from  the  Hebrew  (see  Oppert's 
"  Outlines  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar"  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
1859),  than  to  the  motley  language  of  the  Assyrian  army, 
which  was  a  compound  of  Arian  and  Turanian  elements.  The 
name  Sennacherib  (Sancheglbh  —  3T"-,nfcT}D,  LXX.  Sennache- 
reim,  i.e.  "  Sin,  the  moon-god,  had  multiplied  the  brethren ") 
is  Semitic ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  Tartan,  which  cannot 
be  interpreted  either  from  the  Semitic  or  the  Arian,  is  an 
example  of  the  element  referred  to,  which  was  so  utterly 
strange  to  a  Judaean  ear. 

The  harsh  reply  is  given  in  ver.  12.  "  Then  Eabshakeh 
said  (K.  to  them),  Has  my  lord  sent  me  to  (K.  7W})  thy  lord  and 
to  thee,  not  rather  to  (both  texts,  ?V)  the  men  who  sit  upon  the 
wall,  to  eat  their  dung,  and  to  drink  their  urine  together  with 
you?" — namely,  because  their  rulers  were  exposing  them  to  a 
siese  which  would  involve  the  most  dreadful  state  of  famine. 

After  Eabshakeh  had  refused  the  request  of  Hezekiah's 
representatives  in  this  contemptuous  manner,  he  turned  in 
defiance  of  them  to  the  people  themselves.  Vers.  13-20. 
"  Then  Rabshakeh  went  near,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice  in 
the  Jewish  language  (K.  and  spake),  and  said,  Hear  the  ivords 
(K.  the  word)  of  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Asshur.     Thus  saith 
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the  king.  Let  not  Hizkiyahu  practise  deception  upon  you  (^^!, 
K.  Ns$!)  ;  for  he  cannot  deliver  you  (K.  out  of  his  hand).  And 
let  not  Hizkiyahu  feed  you  with  hope  in  Jehovah,  saying,  Jehovah 
will  deliver,  yea,  deliver  us:  (K.  and)  this  city  will  not  be  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  the  Icing  of  Asshur.  Hearken  not  to  Hizkiyahu ; 
for  thvs  saith  the  king  (Jiammelekh,  K.  melekh)  of  Asshur,  Enter 
into  a  connection  of  mutual  good  wishes  with  me,  and  come  out  to 
me :  and  enjoy  every  one  his  vine,  and  every  one  his  fig-tree,  and 
drink  every  one  the  water  of  his  cistern ;  till  I  come  and  take  you 
away  into  a  land  like  your  land,  a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  a  land 
of  bread-corn  and  vineyards  (K.  a  land  full  of  fine  olive-trees  and 
honey,  and  live  and  do  not  die,  and  hearken  not  to  Hizkiyahu) ; 
that  Hizkiyahu  do  not  befool  you  (K.  for  he  befools  you),  saying, 
Jehovah  will  deliver  us  !  Have  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered 
(K.  really  delivered)  every  one  his  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Asshur  ?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath  and  Arpad  ? 
where  the  gods  of  Sepharvayim  (K.  adds,  Hena  and  ' Ivah)0*  and 
how  much  less  Q3[9  K.  *3)  have  they  delivered  that  Samaria  out 
of  my  hand  ?  Who  were  they  among  all  the  gods  of  these  (K.  of 
the)  lands,  who  delivered  their  land  out  of  my  hand  ?  how  much 
less  will  Jehovah  deliver  Jerusalem  out  of  my  hand  !?"  The 
chronicler  also  has  this  continuation  of  Rabshakeh's  address 
in  part  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  13-15),  but  he  has  fused  into  one  the 
Assyrian  self-praise  uttered  by  Rabshakeh  on  his  first  and 
second  mission.  The  encouragement  of  the  people,  by  referring 
to  the  help  of  Jehovah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  6-8),  is  placed  by  him 
before  this  first  account  is  given  by  Isaiah,  and  forms  a  conclu- 
sion to  the  preparations  for  the  contest  with  Asshur  as  there 
described.  Rabshakeh  now  draws  nearer  to  the  wall,  and 
harangues  the  people,  fc^$n  is  construed  here  with  a  dative  (to 
excite  treacherous  hopes);  whereas  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  15  it  is 
written  with  an  accusative.  The  reading  i*P»  is  altered  from 
"H*E  in  ver.  20,  which  is  inserted  still  more  frequently  by  the 
chronicler.  The  reading  "VyrrriN  with  |Ji3n  is  incorrect ;  it 
would  require  jfij?  (Ges.  §  143,  la).  To  make  a  berdkhdh  with 
a  person  was  equivalent  to  entering  into  a  relation  of  blessing, 
i.e.  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which  each  wished  all  prosperity  to 
the  other.  This  was  probably  a  common  phrase,  though  we 
only  meet  with  it  here.  KJP,  when  applied  to  the  besieged,  is 
equivalent  to  surrendering  {e.g.  1  Sam.  xi.  3).     If  they  did 
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that,  they  should  remain  in  quiet  possession  and  enjoyment, 
until  the  Assyrian  fetched  them  away  (after  the  Egyptian  cam- 
paign was  over),  and  transported  them  to  a  land  which  he 
describes  to  them  in  the  most  enticing  terms,  in  order  to  soften 
down  the  inevitable  transportation.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  expansion  of  this  picture  in  the  book  of  Kings  is  original 
or  not;  since  njyi  pjn  in  ver.  19  appears  to  be  also  tacked  on 
here  from  Isa.  xxxvii.  13  (see  at  this  passage).  On  Hamath 
and  Arpad  (to  the  north  of  Haleb  in  northern  Syria,  and  a 
different  place  from  Arvad  =  Arad),  see  ch.  x.  9.  Sepharvayim 
(a  dual  form,  the  house  of  the  Sepharvim,  2  Kings  xvii.  31) 
is  the  Sipphara  of  Ptol.  v.  18,  7,  the  southernmost  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates ;  Pliny's  Hip- 
parenum  on  the  Narraga,  i.e.  the  canal,  nfhar  malka  ,  the  key 
to  the  irrigating  or  inundating  works  of  Babylon,  which  were 
completed  afterwards  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Plin.  h,  n.  vi.  30); 
probably  the  same  place  as  the  sun-city,  Sippara,  in  which 
Xisuthros  concealed  the  sacred  books  before  the  great  flood 
(see  K.  Midler's  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Gr.  ii.  501-2).  J2 
in  ver.  18  has  a  warning  meaning  (as  if  it  followed  M7  YlDBfrl); 
and  both  *31  and  ^  in  vers.  19,  20,  introduce  an  exclamatory 
clause  when  following  a  negative  interrogatory  sentence:  "and 
that  they  should  have  saved,"  or  u  that  Jehovah  should  save," 
equivalent  to  "  how  much  less  have  they  saved,  or  will  He 
save"  (Ewald,  §  354,  c;  comp.  *3"*)K,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  15).  Kab- 
shakeh's  words  in  vers.  18-20  are  the  same  as  those  in  Isa.  x. 
8-11.  The  manner  in  which  he  defies  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
of  Samaria,  and  last  of  all  of  Jerusalem,  corresponds  to  the  pro- 
phecy there.  It  is  the  prophet  himself  who  acts  as  historian 
here,  and  describes  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  though 
without  therefore  doing  violence  to  his  character  as  a  prophet. 

The  effect  of  Kabshakeh's  words.  Vers.  21,  22.  "  But  they 
held  their  peace  (K.  and  they,  the  people,  held  their  peace),  and 
answered  him  not  a  word;  for  it  was  the  kings  commandment, 
saying,  Ye  shall  not  answer  him.  Then  came  Eliakim  son  of 
Hilkiyahu  (K.  Hilkiyah),  the  house-minister,  and  Shebna  the 
chancellor,  and  Joah  son  of  Asaph,  the  recorder,  to  Hizkiyahu, 
with  torn  clothes,  and  told  him  the  words  of  Rabshakeh."  It  is 
only  a  superficial  observation  that  could  commend  the  reading 
in  Kings,  "  They,  the  people,  held  their  peace,"  which  Hitzig 
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and  Knobel  prefer,  but  which  Luzzatto  very  properly  rejects. 
As  the  Assyrians  wished  to  speak  to  the  king  himself  (2  Kings 
xviii.  18),  who  sent  the  three  to  them  as  his  representatives, 
the  command  to  hear,  and  to  make  no  reply,  can  only  have 
applied  to  them  (and  they  had  already  made  the  matter  worse  by 
the  one  remark  which  they  had  made  concerning  the  language); 
and  the  reading  V^rw  in  the  text  of  Isaiah  is  the  correct  one. 
The  three  were  silent,  because  the  king  had  imposed  the  duty 
of  silence  upon  them ;  and  regarding  themselves  as  dismissed, 
inasmuch  as  Kabshakeh  had  turned  away  from  them  to  the 
people,  they  hastened  to  the  king,  rending  their  clothes,  in 
despair  and  grief  at  the  disgrace  they  had  experienced. 

The  king  and  the  deputation  apply  to  Isaiah.  Ch.  xxxvii. 
1-4.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  king  Hizkiyahu  had  heard, 
he  rent  his  clothes,  and  wrapped  himself  in  mourning  linen,  and 
went  into  the  house  of  Jehovah.  And  sent  Eliakim  the  house- 
minister,  and  Shebna  (K.  omits  DN)  the  chancellor,  and  the  eldest 
of  the  priests,  wrapped  in  mourning  linen,  to  Isaiah  son  of  Amoz, 
the  prophet  (K.  has  what  is  inadmissible  :  the  prophet  son  of 
Amoz).  And  they  said  to  him,  Thus  saith  Hizkiyahu,  A  day 
of  affliction,  and  punishment,  and  blasphemy  is  this  day ;  for 
children  are  come  to  the  matrix,  and  there  is  no  strength  to  bring 
them  forth.  Perhaps  Jehovah  thy  God  will  hear  the  words 
(K.  all  the  words)  of  Rabshakeh,  with  which  the  king  of  Asshur 
his  lord  has  sent  him  to  revile  the  living  God ;  and  Jehovah  thy 
God  will  punish  for  the  words  which  He  hath  heard,  and  thou 
wilt  make  intercession  for  the  remnant  that  still  exists."  The 
distinguished  embassy  is  a  proof  of  the  distinction  of  the 
prophet  himself  (Knobel).  The  character  of  the  deputation 
accorded  with  its  object,  which  was  to  obtain  a  consolatory 
word  for  the  king  and  people.  In  the  form  of  the  instructions 
we  recognise  again  the  flowing  style  of  Isaiah.  nri3in?  as  a 
synonym  of  ">!?^,  DiJ3,  is  used  as  in  Hos.  v.  9  ;  nyw  (from  the 
kal  Yty)  according  to  ch.  i.  4,  v.  24,  lii.  5,  like  nvx:  (from  the 
piel  YW),  Neh.  ix.  18,  26  (reviling,  i.e.  reviling  of  God,  or 
blasphemy).  The  figure  of  there  not  being  sufficient  strength 
to  bring  forth  the  child,  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  lxvi.  9.  ">?^? 
(from  "OB>,  syn.  H?>  Gen.  xxxviii.  29)  does  not  signify  the 
actual  birth  (Luzzatto,  punto  di  dover  nascere),  nor  the  deliver- 
ing-stool  (Targum),  like  mashber  shel-chayydh,  the  delivering- 
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stool  of  the  midwife  (Kelim  xxiii.  4) ;  but  as  the  subject  is  the 
children,  and  not  the  mother,  the  matrix  or  mouth  of  the 
womb,  as  in  Hos.  xiii.  13,  "  He  (Ephraim)  is  an  unwise  child ; 
when  it  is  time  does  he  not  stop  in  the  children's  passage" 
(mashber  bdnlm),  i.e.  the  point  which  a  child  must  pass,  not 
only  with  its  head,  but  also  with  its  shoulders  and  its  whole 
body,  for  which  the  force  of  the  pains  is  often  not  sufficient? 
The  existing  condition  of  the  state  resembled  such  unpromising 
birth-pains,  which  threatened  both  the  mother  and  the  fruit  of 
the  womb  with  death,  because  the  matrix  would  not  open  to 
give  birth  to  the  child.  TO  like  njn  in  ch.  xi.  9.  The  timid 
inquiry,  which  hardly  dared  to  hope,  commences  with  'ulai. 
The  following  future  is  continued  in  perfects,  the  force  of 
which  is  determined  by  it :  "  and  He  (namely  Jehovah,  the 
Targum  and  Syriac)  will  punish  for  the  wTords,"  or,  as  we  point 
it,  "  there  will  punish  for  the  words  which  He  hath  heard, 
Jehovah  thy  God  (Jiokhidch,  referring  to  a  judicial  decision,  as 
in  a  general  sense  in  ch.  ii.  4  and  xi.  4)  ;  and  thou  wilt  lift  up 
prayer"  {i.e.  begin  to  offer  it,  ch.  xiv.  4).  "  He  will  hear," 
namely  as  judge  and  deliverer ;  "  He  hath  heard,"  namely  as 
the  omnipresent  One.  The  expression,  u  to  revile  the  living 
God"  (Ifchdreph  'JEldhim  chai),  sounds  like  a  comparison  of 
Rabshakeh  to  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  26,  36).  The  "  existing 
remnant"  was  Jerusalem,  which  was  not  yet  in  the  enemy's 
hand  (compare  ch.  i.  8,  9).  The  deliverance  of  the  remnant  is 
a  key-note  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.  But  the  prophecy  would  not 
be  fulfilled,  until  the  grace  which  fulfilled  it  had  been  met  by 
repentance  and  faith.  Hence  Hezekiah's  weak  faith  sues  for 
the  intercession  of  the  prophet,  whose  personal  relation  to  God 
is  here  set  forth  as  a  closer  one  than  that  of  the  king  and 
priests. 

Isaiah's  reply.  Vers.  5-7.  "  And  the  servants  of  king 
Hizkiyahu  came  to  Isaiah.  And  Isaiah  said  to  them  (Ej"}\?K, 
K.  &!??),  Speak  thus  to  your  lord,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Be  not 
afraid  of  the  words  which  thou  hast  heard,  with  which  the 
servants  of  the  king  of  As  shut:  have  blasphemed  me  I  Behold,  I 
will  bring  a  spirit  upon  him,  and  he  will  hear  a  hearsay,  and 
return  to  his  land;  and  I  cut  him  down  with  the  sword  in  his  own 
landr  Luzzatto,  without  any  necessity,  takes  V1»K*1  in  ver.  3 
in  the  modal  sense  of  what  they  were  to  do  (e  dovevano  dirgli) : 
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they  were  to  say  this  to  him,  but  he  anticipated  them  at  once 
with  the  instructions  given  here.  The  fact,  so  far  as  the  style 
is  concerned,  is  rather  this,  that  ver.  5,  while  pointing  back, 
gives  the  ground  for  ver.  6  :  "  and  when  they  had  come  to 
him  (saying  this),  he  said  to  them."  'HJtt  we  render  tt  servants" 
(Knappen1)  after  Esth.  ii.  2,  vi.  3,  5  ;  it  is  a  more  contemptuous 
expression  than  ^V.  The  riidch  mentioned  here  as  sent  by 
God  is  a  superior  force  of  a  spiritual  kind,  which  influences 
both  thought  and  conduct,  as  in  such  other  connections  as  ch. 
xix.  14,  xxviii.  6,  xxix.  10  (Psychol,  p.  295,  Anm.). 

The  external  occasion  which  determined  the  return  of  Sen- 
nacherib, as  described  in  ch.  xxxvii.  36,  37,  was  the  fearful 
mortality  that  had  taken  place  in  his  army.  The  shemudh 
(rumour,  hearsay),  however,  was  not  the  tidings  of  this  cata- 
strophe, but,  as  the  continuation  of  the  account  in  vers.  8,  9, 
clearly  shows,  the  report  of  the  advance  of  Tirhakah,  which 
compelled  Sennacherib  to  leave  Palestine  in  consequence  of 
this  catastrophe.  The  prediction  of  his  death  is  sufficiently 
special  to  be  regarded  by  modern  commentators,  who  will 
admit  nothing  but  the  most  misty  figures  as  prophecies,  as  a 
vaticinium  post  eventum.  At  the  same  time,  the  prediction  of 
the  event  which  would  drive  the  Assyrian  out  of  the  land  is 
intentionally  couched  in  these  general  terms.  The  faith  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  inquirers  generally,  still  needed  to  be  tested 
and  exercised.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  him  to  be 
rewarded  by  a  clearer  and  fuller  announcement  of  the  judg- 
ment. 


B.  SECOND  ATTEMPT  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS  TO  FORCE  THE 
SURRENDER  OF  JERUSALEM.  ITS  MIRACULOUS  DELI- 
VERANCE.— CHAP.  XXXVII.  8  SQQ. 

Rabshakeh,  who  is  mentioned  alone  in  both  texts  as  the 
leading  person  engaged,  returns  to  Sennacherib,  who  is  induced 
to  make  a  second  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  Jerusalem,  as 
a  position  of  great  strength  and  decisive  importance.  Vers. 
8,   9.   "  Rabshakeh  thereupon  returned,  and  found  the  king  of 

1  Knappe  is  the  same  word  as  "  Knave?  but  we  have  no  word  in  use 
now  which  is  an  exact  equivalent,  and  knave  has  entirely  lost  its  original 
sense  of  servant. — Tr. 
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Asshur  warring  against  Libnali :  for  he  had  heard  that  he  had 
withdrawn  from  Lachish.    And  he  heard  say  concerning  Tirhakah 
king  of  Ethiopia,  (K.  Behold),  he  has  come  out  to  make  war  with 
thee ;  and  heard,  and  sent  (K.  and  repeated,  and  sent)  messen- 
gers to  Ilizkiyahu,  saying"     Tirhakah  was  cursorily  referred  to 
in  ch.  xviii.     The  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  Manetho  contained 
three  Ethiopian  rulers:  Sabakon,  Sebichos  (NiD  =  N)p?  although, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  Egyptian  names  begin  with  Sh),  and 
Tarakos  (Tarkos),  Egypt.  Taharka,  or  Heb.  with  the  tone  upon 
the  penultimate,  Tirhdqdh.     The  only  one  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus is  Sabakon,  to  whom  he  attributes  a  reign  of  fifty  years 
(ii.  139),  i.e.  as  much  as   the  whole  three  amount  to,  when 
taken  in  a  round  sum.    If  Sebichos  is  the  biblical  So\  to  whom 
the  lists  attribute  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years,  it  is  perfectly 
conceivable   that  Tirhakah  may  have  been   reigning   in   the 
fourteenth    year   of   Hezekiah.      But   if   this   took   place,   as 
Manetho  affirms,  366  years  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Alexander,  i.e.  from  696  onwards  (and  the  Apis-stele,  No.  2037, 
as  deciphered  by  Vic.  de  Rouge,  Revue  archeol.  1863,  confirms 
it),  it  would  be  more  easily  reconcilable  with   the  Assyrian 
chronology,  which   represents   Sennacherib  as  reigning  from 
702-680  (Oppert  and  Rawlinson),  than  with  the  current  biblical 
chronology,  according  to  which  Hezekiah's  fourteenth  year  is 
certainly  not  much  later  than  the  year  714.1      It  is  worthy  of 
remark  also,  that  Tirhakah  is  not  described  as  Pharaoh  here, 
but  as  the  king  of  Ethiopia  (melekh  Kush;   see  at  ver.   36). 
Libnah,  according  to  the  Onom.  a  place  in  regione  Eleuthero- 
politana,  is  probably  the  same  as   Tell  es-Safieh  ("  hill  of  the 
pure  "  =  of  the  white),  to  the  north- west  of  Bet  Gibrin,  called 
Alba  Specula  {Blanche  Garde)  in  the  middle  ages.     The  ex- 
pression VOW  ("  and  he  heard "),  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
text,  points  back  to  what  is  past,  and  also  prepares  the  way  for 
what  follows  :  "  having  heard  this,  he  sent,"  etc.     At  the  same 
time  it  appears  to  have  been  altered  from  a^J. 

The  message.  Vers.  10-13.  "  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  Hizkiyahu 
king  of  Judah,  saying,  Let  not  thy  God  in  whom  thou  trustest 
deceive  thee,  saying,  Jerusalem  will  not  be  given  into  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Asshur.      Behold,  thou  hast  surely  heard  ivhat  (K. 

1  On  the  still  prevailing  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  synchronism, 
see  Keil  on  Kings  ;  and  Duncker,  Geschichte  des  Alterthums.  pp.  713-4. 
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that  which)  the  kings  of  Asshwr  have  done  to  all  lands,  to  lay  the 
ban  upon  them;  and  thou,  thou  shouldst  be  delivered  ?  I  Have  the 
gods  of  the  nations,  which  my  fathers  destroyed,  delivered  them  : 
Gozan,  and  Haran,  and  Rezeph,  and  the  Bene-  Eden,  which 
are  in  Telassar  ?  Where  is  (K.  where  is  he)  the  king  of 
Hamath,  and  the  king  of  Arpad,  and  the  king  of ' Ir-Sepharvaim, 
Hena,  and  'IvahV  Although  f$  is  feminine,  DniK  (K.  Dnfc), 
like  DOs"innp?  points  back  to  the  lands  (in  accordance  with  the 
want  of  any  thoroughly  developed  distinction  of  the  genders  in 
Hebrew) ;  likewise  "IKW  quas  pessumdederunt.  There  is  his- 
torical importance  in  the  fact,  that  here  Sennacherib  attributes 
to  his  fathers  (Sargon  and  the  previous  kings  of  the  Derketade 
dynasty  which  he  had  overthrown)  what  Rabshakeh  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  mission  had  imputed  to  Sennacherib  him- 
self. On  Gozan,  see  vol.  i.  p.  51.  It  is  no  doubt  identical  with 
the  Zuzan  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  which  is  described  as  a 
district  of  outer  Armenia,  situated  on  the  Chabur,  e.g.  in  the 
Merasid.  "  The  Chabur  is  the  Chabur  of  el-Hasaniye,  a  district 
of  Mosul,  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris ;  it  comes  down  from  the 
mountains  of  the  land  of  Zuzan,  flows  through  a  broad  and 
thickly  populated  country  in  the  north  of  Mosul,  which  is 
called  outer  Armenia,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Tigris." 
Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand  (v.  18,  14),  is  acquainted  with  a 
Mesopotamian  Gauzanitis ;  and,  looking  upon  northern  Meso- 
potamia as  the  border  land  of  Armenia,  he  says,  /care^ec  8e 
tt}?  xjoopas  tcl  fiev  Trpbs  rfj  'Apfjuevla  r)  5 AvOefiovaia  (not  far 
from  Edessa)  vcj)  rjv  r/  XaX/ciTts,  vtto  Be  TavTrjv  r)  TavtpLvTjri*;, 
possibly  the  district  of  Gulzan,  in  which  Nisibin,  the  ancient 
Nisibis,  still  stands.1  For  Hdrdn  (Syr.  Horon ;  Joseph. 
Charran  of  Mesopotamia),  the  present  Harran,  not  far  from 
Charmelik,  see  Genesis,  p.  327.  The  Harran  in  the  Guta  of 
Damascus  (on  the  southern  arm  of  the  Harus),  which  Beke 
has  recently  identified  with  it,  is  not  connected  with  it  in  any 
way.  Retseph  is  the  Rhesapha  of  Ptol.  v.  18,  6,  below  Thap- 
sacus,  the  present  Rusafa  in  the  Euphrates- valley  of  ez-Zor, 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tadmur  (Palmyra;  see  Robinson, 
Pal.).  Telassar,  with  which  the  Targum  (ii.  iii.)  and  Syr. 
confound  the  Ellasar  of  Gen.  xiv.  1,  i.e.  Artemita  (Artamita), 
is  not  the  Thelseo?  of  the  Itin.  Antonini  and  of  the  Notitia 
1  See  Oppert,  Expedition,  i.  60. 
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digmtahun, — in  which  case  the  Bene-Eden  might  be  the  tribe  of 
Bet  Gtnn  (Bettegcne)  on  the  southern  slope  of  Lebanon  (i.e. 
the  'Eden  of  Ccelesyria,  Amos  i.  5 ;  the  Paradeisos  of  Ptol.  v. 
15,  20;  Paradisus,  Plin.  v.  19),— but  the  Thelser  of  the  Tab. 
Peuting.y  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris ;  and  Ben8  'Eden  is 
the  tribe  of  the  'Eden  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23)  after 
Haran  and  Ctesiphon.  Consequently  the  enumeration  of  the 
warlike  deeds  describes  a  curve,  which  passes  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  through  Hamath  and  Arpad,  and  then 
returns  in  Sepharvaim  to  the  border  of  southern  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia.  ' Ir-Sepharvaim  is  like  'Ir-Nachash,  fIr-Shemesh, 
etc.  The  legends  connect  the  name  with  the  sacred  books. 
The  form  of  the  name  is  inexplicable ;  but  the  name  itself 
probably  signifies  the  double  shore  (after  the  Aramaean),  as 
the  city,  which  was  the  southernmost  of  the  leading  places  of 
Mesopotamia,  was  situated  on  the  Euphrates.  The  words 
njjn  yjn,  if  not  taken  as  proper  names,  would  signify,  u  he  has 
taken  away,  and  overthrown ;"  but  in  that  case  we  should 
expect  W)  qwn  or  Wjn  *nSW.  They  are  really  the  names  of 
cities  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  trace.  Hena  is  hardly 
the  well-known  Avatho  on  the  Euphrates,  as  Gesenius,  v. 
Niebuhr,  and  others  suppose ;  and  'Ivah,  the  seat  of  the  Avvlm 
(2  Kings  xvii.  31),  agrees  still  less,  so  far  as  the  sound  of  the 
word  is  concerned,  with  u  the  province  of  Hebeh  (?  Hebeb : 
Hitter,  Erdk.  xi  707),  situated  between  Anah  and  the  Chabur 
on  the  Euphrates,"  with  which  v.  Niebuhr  combines  it.1 

This  intimidating  message,  which  declared  the  God  of  Israel 
to  be  utterly  powerless,  was  conveyed  by  the  messengers  of 
Sennacherib  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Vers.  14, 15.  "  And  Hiz- 
kiyahu  took  the  letter  out  of  the  hand  of  the  messengers,  and  read  it 
(K.  read  them),  and  went  up  to  the  house  of  Jehovah;  and  Hizki- 
yahu  spread  it  before  Jehovah?'  Sephdrim  (the- sheets)  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  letter  (not  a  letter  in  duplo),  like  literce  (cf.  grammata). 
*n*?lP?l  (changed  by  K.  into  D— )  is  construed  according  to  the 
singular  idea.  Thenius  regards  this  spreading  out  of  the  letter  as 
a  naivete;  and  Gesenius  even  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  praying 
machines  of  the  Buddhists.  But  it  was  simply  prayer  without 
words — an  act  of  prayer,  which  afterwards  passed  into  vocal 
prayer.  Vers.  16-20.  "  And  Hizkiyahu  prayed  to  (K.  before) 
1  For  other  combinations  of  equal  value,  see  Oppert,  Expedition,  i.  220. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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Jehovah,  saying  (K.  and  said),  Jehovah  of  hosts  (K.  omits  ts'bhd- 
'oth),  God  of  Israel,  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim,  Thou,  yea  Thou 
alone,  art  God  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth;  Thou,  Thou  hast 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Incline  Tliine  ear,  Jehovah,  and 
hear  (WW,  various  reading  in  both  texts  VE^))  •  Open  Tliine 
eyes  (K.  with  Yod  of  the  plural),  Jehovah,  and  see;  and  hear  the 
(K.  all  the)  words  of  Sennacherib,  which  he  hath  sent  (K.  with 
which  he  hath  sent  him,  i.e.  Rabshakeh)  to  despise  the  living 
God  !  Truly,  0  Jehovah,  the  kings  of  Asshur  have  laid  waste 
all  lands,  and  their  land  (K.  the  nations  and  their  land),  and  have 
put  (ve7idthon,  K.  vendthenu)  their  gods  into  the  fire  :  for  they  were 
not  gods,  only  the  work  of  mens  hands,  wood  and  stone;  therefore 
they  have  destroyed  them.  And  now,  Jehovah  our  God,  help  us 
(K.  adds  pray)  out  of  his  hand,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
may  know  that  Thou  Jehovah  (K.  Jehovah  Elohim)  art  it  alone" 
On  C?")3  (no  doubt  the  same  word  as  typvires,  though  not 
fabulous  beings  like  these,  but  a  symbolical  representation  of 
heavenly  beings),  see  my  Genesis,  p.  626;  and  on  yoshebh  hak- 
¥rubhlm  (enthroned  on  the  cherubim),  see  at  Ps.  xviii.  11  and 
lxxx.  2.  sin  in  KVnWIjI  is  an  emphatic  repetition,  that  is  to  say 
a  strengthening,  of  the  subject,  like  ch.  xliii.  25,  li.  12,  2  Sam. 
vii.  28,  Jer.  xlix.  12,  Ps.  xliv.  5,  Neh.  ix.  6,  7,  Ezra  v.  11 : 
tu  ille  (not  tu  es  ille,  Ges.  §  121,  2)  =  tu,  nullus  alius.  Such 
passages  as  ch.  .di.  4,  where  Kin  is  the  predicate,  do  not 
belong  here.  ^V  is  not  a  singular  (like  'W  in  Ps.  xxxii.  8, 
where  the  LXX.  have  *??)$  but  a  defective  plural,  as  we  should 
expect  after  pdqach.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  shHdcho 
("  hath  sent  him  "),  which  cannot  refer  to  debhdrlm  (the  words), 
but  only  to  the  person  bringing  the  written  message,  is  to  be 
rejected.  Moreover,  Knobel  cannot  help  giving  up  his  pre- 
ference for  the  reading  vendthon  (compare  Gen.  xli.  43  ;  Ges. 
§  131,  4a);  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  help  regarding 
the  reading  D¥"}K"TIN)  ni¥"jsn~73~rix  as  a  mistake,  when  compared 
with  the  reading  of  the  book  of  Kings.  Abravanel  explains 
the  passage  thus :  "  The  Assyrians  have  devastated  the  lands, 
and  their  own  land"  (cf.  ch.  xiv.  20),  of  which  we  may  find 
examples  in  the  list  of  victories  given  above;  compare  also 
Beth-Arbel  in  Hos.  x.  14,  if  this  is  Irbil  on  the  Tigris,  from 
which  Alexander's  second  battle  in  Persia,  which  was  really 
fought  at  Gaugamela,  derived  its  name.     But  how  does  this 
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tally  with  the  fact  that  they  threw  the  gods  of  these  lands — that 
is  to  say,  of  their  own  land  also  (for  Bn\i7N  could  not  possibly 
refer  to  rmntfn,  to  the  exclusion  of  D¥"in) — into  the  fire  f  If  we 
read  haggoylm  (the  nations),  we  get  rid  both  of  the  reference 
to  their  own  land,  which  is  certainly  purposeless  here,  and  also 
of  the  otherwise  inevitable  conclusion  that  they  burned  the 
gods  of  their  own  country.  The  reading  rvi¥"iNn  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  after  the  verb  snnn  the  lands 
appeared  to  follow  more  naturally  as  the  object,  than  the  tribes 
themselves  (compare,  however,  ch.  lx.  12).  The  train  of 
thought  is  the  following :  The  Assyrians  have  certainly  de- 
stroyed nations  and  their  gods,  because  these  gods  were  nothing 
but  the  works  of  men :  do  Thou  then  help  us,  O  Jehovah, 
that  the  world  may  see  that  Thou  alone  art  it,  viz.  God 
('Elohim,  as  K.  adds,  although,  according  to  the  accents, 
Jehovah  Elohim  are  connected  together,  as  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Chronicles,  and  very  frequently  in  the  mouth  of 
David  :  see  Symbolce  in  Psalmos,  pp.  15,  16). 

The  prophet's  reply.  Vers.  21,  22a.  u  And  Isaiah  the  son  of 
Amoz  sent  to  Hizkiyahu,  saying.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Israel,  That  which  thou  hast  prayed  to  me  concerning  Sen- 
nacherib the  king  of  Asshur  (K.  adds,  /  have  heard)  :  this  is  the 
utterance  which  Jehovah  utters  concerning  him?  He  sent,  i.e. 
sent  a  message,  viz.  by  one  of  his  disciples  (limmudlm,  ch.  viii. 
16).  According  to  the  text  of  Isaiah,  "1B>K  would  commence  the 
protasis  to  ^^jn  ^1  (as  for  that  which — this  is  the  utterance)  ; 
or,  as  the  Vav  of  the  apodosis  is  wanting,  it  might  introduce 
relative  clauses  to  what  precedes  ("  I,  to  whom  :"  Ges.  §  123, 1, 
Anm.  1).  But  both  of  these  are  very  doubtful.  We  cannot 
dispense  with  **»$?#  (I  have  heard),  which  is  given  by  both 
the  LXX.  and  Syr.  in  the  text  of  Isaiah,  as  well  as  that  of 
Kings. 

The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  which  follows  here,  is  in  all  respects 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  that  we  meet  with.  It  proceeds 
with  strophe-like  strides  on  the  cothurnus  of  the  Deborah  style  : 
Vers.  22b,  23.  "  The  virgin  daughter  of  Zion  despiseth  thee, 
laugheth  thee  to  scorn ;  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  shaketh  her  head 
after  thee.  Whom  hast  thou  reviled  and  blasphemed,  and  over 
whom  hast  thou  spoken  loftily,  that  thou  hast  lifted  up  thine  eyes 
on  high  ?     Against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel"     The  predicate  is 
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written  at  the  head,  in  ver.  22b,  in  the  masculine,  i.e.  without 
any  precise  definition ;  since  HT2  is  a  verb  n"i>,  and  neither  the 
participle  nor  the  third  pers.  fem.  of  fta.  Zion  is  called  a  virgin, 
with  reference  to  the  shame  with  which  it  was  threatened 
though  without  success  (ch.  xxiii.  12)  ;  bHhulath  bath  are 
subordinate  appositions,  instead  of  co-ordinate.  With  a  con- 
tented and  heightened  self-consciousness,  she  shakes  her  head 
behind  him  as  he  retreats  with  shame,  saying  by  her  attitude, 
as  she  moves  her  head  backwards  and  forwards,  that  it  must 
come  to  this,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  (Jer.  xviii.  16 ;  Lam. 
ii.  15,  16).  The  question  in  ver.  23  reaches  as  far  as  T.^V, 
although,  according  to  the  accents,  ver.  23  is  an  affirmative 
clause  :  "  and  thou  turnest  thine  eyes  on  high  against  the  Holy- 
One  of  Israel  "  (Hitzig,  Ewald,  Drechsler,  and  Keil).  The 
question  is  put  for  the  purpose  of  saying  to  Asshur,  that  He 
at  whom  they  scoff  is  the  God  of  Israel,  whose  pure  holiness 
breaks  out  into  a  consuming  fire  against  all  by  whom  it  is  dis- 
honoured. The  fut.  cons,  Kfrni  is  essentially  the  same  as  in 
ch.  Ii.  12,  13,  and  Di"io  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  xl.  26. 

Second  turn,  ver.  24.  "  By  thy  servants  (K.  thy  messengers) 
hast  thou  reviled  the  Lord,  in  that  thou  say  est,  With  the  multitude 
(K.  chethib  2212)  of  my  chariots  have  I  climbed  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  the  inner  side  of  Lebanon ;  and  I  shall  fell  the  lofty 
growth  of  its  cedars,  the  choice  (mibhchar,  K.  mibhchor)  of  its 
cypresses :  and  I  shall  penetrate  (K.  and  will  penetrate)  to  the 
height  (K.  the  halting-place)  of  its  uttermost  border,  the  grove  of 
its  orchard."  The  other  text  appears,  for  the  most  part,  the 
preferable  one  here.  Whether  maV cikhekhd  (thy  messengers, 
according  to  ch.  ix.  14)  or  ' abhddekhd  (thy  servants,  viz.  Rab- 
shakeh,  Tartan,  and  Rabsaris)  is  to  be  preferred,  may  be  left 
undecided  ;  also  whether  ^221  33*u  is  an  error  or  a  superlative 
expression,  "  with  chariots  of  my  chariots,"  i.e.  my  countless 
chariots  ;  also,  thirdly,  whether  Isaiah  wrote  mibhchor.  He 
uses  mistor  in  ch.  iv.  6  for  a  special  reason ;  but  such  obscure 
forms  befit  in  other  instances  the  book  of  Kings,  with  its  colour- 
ing of  northern  Palestine ;  and  we  also  meet  with  mibhchor  in 
2  Kings  iii.  19,  in  the  strongly  Aramaic  first  series  of  histories 
of  Elisha.  On  the  other  hand,  r&j?  \VD  is  certainly  the  original 
reading,  in  contrast  with  top  Drip.  It  is  important,  as  bearing 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  that  both  texts  have 
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rro&O,  not  m3KJ,  and  that  the  other  text  confirms  this  pointing, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  fl^fcO  instead  of  K13fe0.  The  Lebanon  here, 
if  not  purely  emblematical  (as  in  Jer.  xxii.  6  =  the  royal  city 
Jerusalem  ;  Ezek.  xvii.  3  =  Judah-Jerusalem),  has  at  any  rate 
a  synecdochical  meaning  (cf.  xiv.  8),  signifying  the  land  of 
Lebanon,  i.e.  the  land  of  Israel,  into  which  he  had  forced  a 
way,  and  all  the  fortresses  and  great  men  of  which  he  would 
destroy.  He  would  not  rest  till  Jerusalem,  the  most  renowned 
height  of  the  land  of  Lebanon,  was  lying  at  his  feet.  Thenius 
is  quite  right  in  regarding  the  "resting-place  of  the  utmost 
border"  and  "  the  pleasure-garden  wood"  as  containing  allu- 
sions to  the  holy  city  and  its  royal  citadel  (compare  the  allegory 
in  ch.  v.  vol.  i.  pp.  164-5). 

Third  turn,  ver.  25.  "  /,  1  have  digged  and  drunk  (K.  foreign) 
waters,  and  will  make  d?y  with  the  sole  of  my  feet  all  the  Nile-arms 
(*lfr,  K.  nttf)  of  Matsor?  If  we  take  *n\fy  in  ver.  24  as  a  per- 
fect of  certainty,  ver.  25a  would  refer  to  the  overcoming  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  barren  sandy  steppe  on  the  way 
to  Egypt  (viz.  et-Tih) ;  but  the  perfects  stand  out  against  the 
following  futures,  as  statements  of  what  was  actually  past. 
Thus,  in  places  where  there  were  no  waters  at  all,  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  his  army  would  inevitably  perish,  there 
he  had  dug  them  (qur,  from  which  mdqor  is  derived,  fodere ; 
not  scaturire,  as  Luzzatto  supposes),  and  had  drunk  up  these 
waters,  which  had  been  called  up,  as  if  by  magic,  upon  foreign 
soil ;  and  in  places  where  there  were  waters,  as  in  Egypt  (mdtsor 
is  used  in  Isaiah  and  Micah  for  mitsrayimy  with  a  play  upon  the 
appellative  meaning  of  the  word  :  an  enclosing  fence,  a  forti- 
fying girdle  :  see  Ps.  xxxi.  22),  the  Nile-arms  and  canals  of 
which  appeared  to  bar  all  farther  progress,  it  was  an  easy  thing 
for  him  to  set  at  nought  all  these  opposing  hindrances.  The 
Nile,  with  its  many  arms,  was  nothing  but  a  puddle  to  him, 
which  he  trampled  out  with  his  feet. 

And  yet  what  he  was  able  to  do  was  not  the  result  of  his 
own  power,  but  of  the  counsel  of  God,  which  he  subserved. 
Fourth  turn,  vers.  26,  27.  "Hast  thou  not  heard?  I  have 
done  it  long  ago,  from  (K.  fmin,  since)  the  days  of  ancient  time 
have  I formed  it,  and  now  brought  it  to  pass  (iTfl&orij  K.  WMPjn) : 
that  thou  shouldst  lay  waste  fortified  cities  into  desolate  stone 
heaps ;  and  their  inhabitants,  powerless,  were  terrified,  and  viere 
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put  to  shame  (*BO),  K.  *BW) :  became  herb  of  the  field  and  green 
of  the  turf,  herb  of  the  house-tops,  and  a  corn-field  (pn*}Vn7  K. 
and  blighted  corn)  before  the  blades."  Umerdchoq  (from  afar)  is 
not  to  be  connected  with  the  preceding  words,  but  according  to 
the  parallel  with  those  which  follow.  The  historical  reality,  in 
this  instance  the  Assyrian  judgment  upon  the  nations,  had  had 
from  all  eternity  an  ideal  reality  in  God  (see  at  ch.  xxii.  11). 
The  words  are  addressed  to  the  Assyrian ;  and  as  his  instru- 
mentality formed  the  essential  part  of  the  divine  purpose,  *W^ 
does  not  mean  "  there  should,"  but  "  thou  shouldest,"  e/ieXXe? 
£%r}pefxo)aai  (cf.  ch.  xliv.  14,  15,  and  Hab.  i.  17).  K.  has 
rwn?  instead  of  rnNK>n?  (though  not  as  chethib,  in  which  case 
it  would  have  to  be  pointed  rrit^np),  a  singularly  syncopated 
hiphil  (for  niKKv).  The  point  of  comparison  in  the  four  figures 
is  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  crushed.  The  nations  in 
the  presence  of  the  Assyrian  became,  as  it  were,  weak,  delicate 
grasses,  with  roots  only  rooted  in  the  surface,  or  like  a  corn- 
field with  the  stalk  not  yet  formed  (shedemdh,  ch.  xvi.  8), 
which  could  easily  be  rooted  up,  and  did  not  need  to  be  cut 
down  with  the  sickle.  This  idea  is  expressed  still  more 
strikingly  in  Kings,  "like  corn  blighted  (shedephdh,  compare 
shidddphon,  corn-blight)  before  the  shooting  up  of  the  stalk;" 
the  Assyrian  being  regarded  as  a  parching  east  wind,  which 
destroys  the  seed  before  the  stalk  is  formed. 

Asshur  is  Jehovah's  chosen  instrument  while  thus  casting 
down  the  nations,  which  are  "  short-handed  against  him,"  i.e. 
incapable  of  resisting  him.  But  Jehovah  afterwards  places  this 
lion  under  firm  restraint ;  and  before  it  has  reached  the  goal  set 
before  it,  He  leads  it  back  into  its  own  land,  as  if  with  a  ring 
through  its  nostril.  Fifth  turn,  vers.  28,  29.  "  And  thy  sitting 
down,  and  thy  going  out,  and  thy  entering  in,  I  know ;  and  thy 
heating  thyself  against  me.  On  account  of  thy  heating  thyself 
against  me,  and  because  thy  self-confidence  has  risen  up  into  mine 
ears,  I  put  my  ring  into  thy  nose,  and  my  muzzle  into  thy  lips, 
and  lead  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  hast  come."  Sitting 
down  and  rising  up  (Ps.  cxxxix.  2),  going  out  and  coming  in 
(Ps.  cxxi.  8),  denote  every  kind  of  human  activity.  All 
the  thoughts  and  actions,  the  purposes  and  undertakings  of 
Sennacherib,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  were  under  divine   control.     \V\  is  followed  by  the 
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infinitive,  which  is  then  continued  in  the  finite  verb,  just  as 
in  ch.  xxx.  12.  1J3N0  (another  reading,  V?SV)  is  used  as  a 
substantive,  and  denotes  the  Assyrians'  complacent  and  scornful 
self-confidence  (Ps.  cxxiii.  4),  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  |ta$ 
(Targum,  Abulw.,  Rashi,  Kimchi,  Rosenmiiller,  Luzzatto). 
The  figure  of  the  leading  away  with  a  nose-ring  (chachl  with  a 
latent  dagesh,  Kn  to  prick,  hence  chodch,  Arab,  chock,  chocha, 
a  narrow  slit,  literally  means  a  cut  or  aperture)  is  repeated  in 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  4.  Like  a  wild  beast  that  had  been  subdued 
by  force,  the  Assyrian  would  have  to  return  home,  without 
having  achieved  his  purpose  with  Judah  (or  with  Egypt). 

The  prophet  now  turns  to  Hezekiah.  Ver.  30.  "  And  let 
this  be  a  sign  to  thee.  Men  eat  this  year  what  is  self-sown ;  and  in 
the  second  year  what  springs  from  the  roots  (shdchls,  K.  sdchlsh)  ; 
and  in  the  third  year  they  sow  and  reap  and  plant  vineyards,  and 
eat  (chethib  TDK)  their  fruit"  According  to  Thenius,  hasshdndh 
(this  year)  signifies  the  first  year  after  Sennacherib's  in- 
vasion, hasshdndh  hasshenlth  (the  second  year)  the  current 
year  in  which  the  words  were  uttered  by  Hezekiah,  hasshdndh 
hasslflishith  (the  third  year)  the  year  that  was  coming  in  which 
the  land  would  be  cleared  of  the  enemy.  But  understood  in  this 
way,  the  whole  would  have  been  no  sign,  but  simply  a  prophecy 
that  the  condition  of  things  during  the  two  years  was  to  come 
to  an  end  in  the  third.  It  would  only  be  a  "  sign "  if  the 
second  year  was  also  still  in  the  future.  By  hasshdndh,  there- 
fore, we  are  to  understand  what  the  expression  itself  requires 
(cf.  ch.  xxix.  1,  xxxii.  10),  namely  the  current  year,  in  which 
the  people  had  been  hindered  from  cultivating  their  fields  by 
the  Assyrian  who  was  then  in  the  land,  and  therefore  had  been 
thrown  back  upon  the  sdphldch,  i.e.  the  after  growth  (avro/xara, 
LXX.,  the  self-sown),  or  crop  which  had  sprung  up  from  the 
fallen  grains  of  the  previous  harvest  (from  sdphach,  adjicere,  see 
at  Hab.  ii.  15  ;  or,  according  to  others,  effundere,  see  vol.  i.  165). 
It  was  autumn  at  the  time  when  Isaiah  gave  this  sign  (ch. 
xxxiii.  9),  and  the  current  civil  year  was  reckoned  from  one 
autumnal  equinox  to  the  other,  as,  for  example,  in  Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
where  the  feast  of  tabernacles  or  harvest  festival  is  said  to  fall 
at  the  close  of  the  year;  so  that  if  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Hezekiah  was  the  year  714,  the  current  year  would  extend 
from  Tishri  714  to  Tishri  713.     But  if  in  the  next  year  also, 
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713-712,  there  was  no  sowing  and  reaping,  but  the  people  were 
to  eat  shdchls,  i.e,  that  which  grew  of  itself  (aurocpvisj  Aq., 
Theod.),  and  that  very  sparingly,  not  from  the  grains  shed  at 
the  previous  harvest,  but  from  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  we  need 
not  assume  that  this  year,  713-712,  happened  to  be  a  sabbatical 
year,  in  which  the  law  required  all  agricultural  pursuits  to  be 
suspended.1  It  is  very  improbable  in  itself  that  the  prophet 
should  have  included  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
calendar  in  his  "  sign ;"  and,  moreover,  according  to  the  existing 
chronological  data,  the  year  715  had  been  a  sabbatical  year 
(see  Hitzig).  It  is  rather  presupposed,  either  that  the  land 
would  be  too  thoroughly  devastated  and  desolate  for  the  fields 
to  be  cultivated  and  sown  (Keil)  ;  or,  as  we  can  hardly  imagine 
such  an  impossibility  as  this,  if  we  picture  to  ourselves  the 
existing  situation  and  the  kind  of  agriculture  common  in 
Palestine,  that  the  Assyrian  would  carry  out  his  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  this  particular  year  (713-12),  and  returning  through 
Judah,  would  again  prevent  the  sowing  of  the  corn  (Hitzig, 
Knobel).  But  in  the  third  year,  that  is  to  say  the  year 
712-11,  freedom  and  peace  would  prevail  again,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  more  to  hinder  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  or 
vineyards.  If  this  should  be  the  course  of  events  during  the 
three  years,  it  would  be  a  sign  to  king  Hezekiah  that  the  fate 
of  the  Assyrian  would  be  no  other  than  that  predicted.  The 
year  712-11  would  be  the  peremptory  limit  appointed  him,  and 
the  year  of  deliverance. 

Seventh  turn,  vers.  31,  32.  "And  that  which  is  escaped 
of  the  house  of  Judah,  that  which  remains  will  again  take 
root  downward,  and  bear  fruit  upward.  For  from  Jerusalem 
ivill  a  remnant  go  forth,  and  a  fugitive  from  Mount  Zion ; 
the  zeal  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  (K.  chethib  omits  ts€bhd'oth) 
will  carry  this  out"  The  agricultural  prospect  of  the  third 
year  shapes  itself  here  into  a  figurative  representation  of  the 
fate  of  Judah.  Isaiah's  watchword,  "  a  remnant  shall  return," 
is  now  fulfilled  ;  Jerusalem  has  been  spared,  and  becomes  the 
source  of  national  rejuvenation.  You  hear  the  echo  of  ch. 
v.  24,  ix.  6,  and  also  of  ch.  xxvii.  6.  The  word  tseb!moth  is 
wanting  in  Kings,  here  as  well  as  in  ver.  17  ;  in  fact,  this 

1  There  certainly  is  no  necessity  for  a  sabbatical  year  followed  by  a 
year  of  jubilee,  to  enable  us  to  explain  the  "  sign,"  as  Hofmann  supposes. 
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divine  name  is,  as  a  rule,  very  rare  in  the  book  of  Kings,  where 
it  only  occurs  in  the  first  series  of  accounts  of  Elijah  (1  Kings 
xviii.  15,  xix.  10,  14 ;  cf.  2  Kings  iii.  14). 

The  prophecy  concerning  the  protection  of  Jerusalem  be- 
comes more  definite  in  the  last  turn  than  it  ever  has  been 
before.  Vers.  33-35.  "  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  concerning 
the  king  of  Asshur,  He  will  not  enter  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  off 
an  arrow  there ;  nor  do  they  assault  it  with  a  shield,  nor  cast  up 
earthworks  against  it.  By  the  way  by  which  he  came  (K.  will 
come)  will  he  return ;  and  he  will  not  enter  into  this  city,  saith 
Jehovah.  And  I  shield  this  city  (by,  K.  btt),  to  help  it,  for  mine 
own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  David  my  servant"  According  to 
Hitzig,  this  conclusion  belongs  to  the  later  reporter,  on  account 
of  its  "  suspiciously  definite  character."  Knobel,  on  the  other 
hand,  sees  no  reason  for  disputing  the  authorship  of  Isaiah, 
inasmuch  as  in  all  probability  the  pestilence  had  already  set  in 
(ch.  xxxiii.  24),  and  threatened  to  cripple  the  Assyrian  army 
very  considerably,  so  that  the  prophet  began  to  hope  that 
Sennacherib  might  now  be  unable  to  stand  against  the  power- 
ful Ethiopian  king.  To  us,  however,  the  words  "  Thus  saith 
Jehovah  "  are  something  more  than  a  flower  of  speech ;  and  we 
hear  the  language  of  a  man  exalted  above  the  standard  of  the 
natural  man,  and  one  who  has  been  taken,  as  Amos  says  (iii.  7), 
by  God,  the  moulder  of  history  into  "  His  secret."  Here  also 
we  see  the  prophecy  at  its  height,  towards  which  it  has  been 
ascending  from  ch.  vi.  13  and  x.  33,  34  onwards,  through 
the  midst  of  obstacles  accumulated  by  the  moral  condition  of 
the  nation,  but  with  the  same  goal  invariably  in  view.  The 
Assyrian  will  not  storm  Jerusalem ;  there  will  not  even  be 
preparations  for  a  siege.  The  verb  qiddem  is  construed  with  a 
double  accusative,  as  in  Ps.  xxi.  4  ;  solHdh  refers  to  the  earth- 
works thrown  up  for  besieging  purposes,  as  in  Jer.  xxxii.  24. 
The  reading  K3J  instead  of  K3  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
eye  having  wandered  to  the  following  fcO\  The  promise  in 
ver  35a  sounds  like  ch.  xxxi.  5.  The  reading  7K  for  by  is  in- 
correct. One  motive  assigned  ("  for  my  servant  David's  sake  ") 
is  the  same  as  in  1  Kings  xv.  4,  etc. ;  and  the  other  ("  for  mine 
own  sake")  the  same  as  in  ch.  xliii.  25,  xlviii.  11  (compare, 
however,  ch.  lv.  3  also).  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  honour  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah,  that  Jerusalem  is 
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delivered ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  worth  of  David,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  love  of  Jehovah  turned  towards 
him,  of  which  Jerusalem  reaps  the  advantage. 

To  this  culminating  prophecy  there  is  now  appended  an 
account  of  the  catastrophe  itself.  Vers.  36-38.  "  Tlien  (K. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that)  the  angel  of  Jehovah  went 
forth  and  smote  (vayyakkeh,  K.  vayyakh)  in  the  camp  of  Asshur 
a  hundred  and  eighty-jive  thousand ;  and  when  men  rose  up  in  the 
morning,  behold,  they  were  all  lifeless  corpses.  Then  Sennacherib 
king  of  Asshur  decamped,  and  went  forth  and  returned,  and 
settled  down  in  Nineveh.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  of  Nisroch,  his  god,  Adrammelech  and 
Sharezer  his  sons  (K.  chethib  omits  '  his  sons')  smote  him  with 
the  sword;  and  when  they  escaped  to  the  land  of  Ararat,  JEsar- 
haddon  ascended  the  throne  in  his  stead."  The  first  pair  of 
histories  closes  here  with  a  short  account  of  the  result  of  the 
Assyrian  drama, in  which  Isaiah's  prophecies  were  most  gloriously 
fulfilled :  not  only  the  prophecies  immediately  preceding,  but 
all  the  prophecies  of  the  Assyrian  era  since  the  time  of  Ahaz, 
which  pointed  to  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  forces  (e.g. 
x.  33-4),  and  to  the  flight  and  death  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
(ch.  xxxi.  9,  xxx.  33).  If  we  look  still  further  forward  to  the 
second  pair  of  histories  (ch.  xxxviii.  xxxix.),  we  see  from  ch. 
xxxviii.  6  that  it  is  only  by  anticipation  that  the  account  of 
these  closing  events  is  finished  here  ;  for  the  third  history  carries 
us  back  to  the  period  before  the  final  catastrophe.  We  may 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  haste  and  brevity  of  this 
closing  historical  fragment,  from  the  prophet's  evident  wish  to 
finish  up  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  complications,  and  the 
prophecy  bearing  upon  it.  But  if  we  look  back,  there  is  a  gap 
between  ch.  xxxvii.  36  and  the  event  narrated  here.  For, 
according  to  ver.  30,  there  was  to  be  an  entire  year  of  trouble 
between  the  prophecy  and  the  fulfilment,  during  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  would  be  suspended.  What  took  place 
during  that  year  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sennacherib 
was  engaged  with  Egypt ;  for  (1)  when  he  made  his  second 
attempt  to  get  Jerusalem  into  his  powrer,  he  had  received  in- 
telligence of  the  advance  of  Tirhakah,  and  therefore  had  with- 
drawn the  centre  of  his  army  from  Lachish,  and  encamped 
before  Libnah  (ch.  xxxvii.  8,  9)  ;  (2)  according  to  Josephus 
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(Ant.  x.  1,  4),  there  was  a  passage  of  Berosus,  which  has  been 
lost,  in  which  he  stated  that  Sennacherib  "  made  an  expedition 
against  all  Asia  and  Egypt;"  (3)  Herodotus  relates  (ii.  141) 
that,  after  Anysis  the  blind,  who  lost  his  throne  for  fifty  years 
in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Ethiopians 
under  Sabakoa,  but  who  recovered  it  again,  Sethon  the  priest 
of  Hephaestus  ascended  the  throne.  The  priestly  caste  was  so 
oppressed  by  him,  that  when  Sanacharibos,  the  king  of  the 
Arabians  and  Assyrians,  led  a  great  army  against  Egypt,  they 
refused  to  perform  their  priestly  functions.  But  the  priest- 
king  went  into  the  temple  to  pray,  and  his  God  promised  to 
help  him.  He  experienced  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
before  Pelusium,  where  the  invasion  was  to  take  place,  and 
where  he  awaited  the  foe  with  such  as  continued  true  to  him. 
"Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Sanacharibos,  an  army  of 
field-mice  swarmed  throughout  the  camp  of  the  foe,  and  devoured 
their  quivers,  bows,  and  shield-straps,  so  that  when  morning 
came  on  they  had  to  flee  without  arms,  and  lost  many  men  in 
consequence.  This  is  the  origin  of  trie  stone  of  Sethon  in  the 
temple  of  Hephaestus  (at  Memphis),  which  is  standing  there 
still,  with  a  mouse  in  one  hand,  and  with  this  inscription : 
Whosoever  looks  at  me,  let  him  fear  the  gods  !"  This  SeOa)? 
(possibly  the  Zet  whose  name  occurs  in  the  lists  at  the  close  of 
the  twenty-third  dynasty,  and  therefore  in  the  wrong  place) 
is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Saitic  princes  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  in  Lower  Egypt  con- 
temporaneously with  the  Ethiopians1  (as,  in  fact,  is  stated 
in  a  passage  of  the  Armenian  Eusebius,  jEthiopas  et  Saitas 
regnasse  aiunt  eodem  tempore),  until  they  succeeded  at  length 
in  ridding  themselves  of  the  hateful  supremacy.  Herodotus 
evidently  depended  in  this  instance  upon  the  hearsay  of  Lower 
Egypt,  which  transferred  the  central  point  of  the  Assyrian 
history  to  their  own   native  princely  house.      The  question, 

1  A  seal  of  Pharaoh  Sdbakon  has  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Kuyunjik.  The  colossal  image  of  Tarakos  is  found  among  the 
bas-reliefs  of  Medinet-Habu.  He  is  holding  firmly  a  number  of  Asiatic 
prisoners  by  the  hair  of  their  head,  and  threatening  them  with  a  club. 
There  are  several  other  stately  monuments  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
style  in  the  ruins  of  Nepata,  the  northern  capital  of  the  Meroitic  state, 
which  belong  to  him  (Lepsius,  Denkmaler,  p.  10  of  the  programme). 
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whether  the  disarming  of  the  Assyrian  army  in  front  of  Pelusium 
merely  rested  upon  a  legendary  interpretation  of  the  mouse  in 
Sethon's  hand,1  which  may  possibly  have  been  originally  in- 
tended as  a  symbol  of  destruction;  or  whether  it  was  really 
founded  upon  an  actual  occurrence  which  was  exaggerated  in 
the  legend,2  may  be  left  undecided.  But  it  is  a  real  insult  to 
Isaiah,  when  Thenius  and  G.  Rawlinson  place  the  scene  of  ver. 
36  at  Pelusium,  and  thus  give  the  preference  to  Herodotus. 
Has  not  Isaiah  up  to  this  point  constantly  prophesied  that  the 
power  of  Asshur  was  to  be  broken  in  the  holy  mountain  land  of 
Jehovah  (ch.  xiv.  25),  that  the  Lebanon  forest  of  the  Assyrian 
army  would  break  to  pieces  before  Jerusalem  (ch.  x.  32-34), 
and  that  there  the  Assyrian  camp  would  become  the  booty  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  that  without  a  conflict  ?  And 
is  not  the  catastrophe  that  would  befal  Assyria  described  in 
ch.  xviii.  as  an  act  of  Jehovah,  which  would  determine  the 
Ethiopians  to  do  homage  to  God  who  was  enthroned  upon 
Zion  ?  We  need  neither  cite  2  Chron.  xxxii.  21  nor  Ps.  lxxvi. 
(LXX.  &>8r)  7rpb$  tov  'Aacrvpiov),  according  to  which  the  wea- 
pons of  Asshur  break  to  pieces  upon  Jerusalem  ;  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecies are  quite  sufficient  to  prove,  that  to  force  this  Pelusiac 
disaster3  into  ver.  36  is  a  most  thoughtless  concession  to 
Herodotus.  The  final  catastrophe  occurred  before  Jerusalem, 
and  the  account  in  Herodotus  gives  us  no  certain  information 
even  as  to  the  issue  of  the  Egyptian  campaign,  which  took 
place  in  the  intervening  year.  Such  a  gap  as  the  one  which 
occurs  before  ver.  36  is  not  without  analogy  in  the  historical 
writings  of  the  Bible ;  see,  for  example,  Num.  xx.  1,  where 
an  abrupt  leap  is  made  over  the  thirty-seven  years  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  desert.  The  abruptness  is  not  affected 
by  the  addition  of  the  clause  in  the  book  of  Kings,  "  It  came 
to  pass  that  night."  For,  in  the  face  of  the  "sign"  men- 
tioned in  ver.  30,  this  cannot  mean  "  in  that  very  night "  (viz. 
the  night  following  the  answer  given  by  Isaiah)  ;    but   (un- 

1  This  Sethos  monument  has  not  yet  been  discovered  (Brugsch,  Reise- 
berichte,  p.  79).  The  temple  of  Phta  was  on  the  south  side  of  Memphis  ; 
the  site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  at  Mitrahenni. 

2  The  inhabitants  of  Troas  worshipped  mice,  "  because  they  gnawed  the 
strings  of  the  enemies'  bows"  (see  Wesseliug  on  II.  i.  39). 

3  G.  Rawlinson,  Monarchiesy  ii.  445. 
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less  it  is  a  careless  interpolation)  it  must  refer  to  vers.  33,  34, 
and  mean  ilia  node,  viz.  the  night  in  which  the  Assyrian 
had  encamped  before  Jerusalem.  The  account  before  us 
reads  just  like  that  of  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt 
(Ex.  xii.  12,  xi.  4).  The  plague  of  Egypt  is  marked  as  a 
pestilence  by  the  use  of  the  word  ndgaph  in  connection  with 
hikhdh  in  Ex.  xii.  23,  13  (compare  Amos  iv.  10,  where  it 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  under  the  name  131)) ;  and  in  the  case 
before  us  also  we  cannot  think  of  anything  else  than  a  divine 
judgment  of  this  kind,  which  even  to  the  present  day  defies 
all  attempts  at  an  setiological  solution,  and  which  is  described 
in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  as  effected  through  the  medium  of  angels,  just 
as  it  is  here.  Moreover,  the  concise  brevity  of  the  narrative 
leaves  it  quite  open  to  assume,  as  Hensler  and  others  do,  that 
the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  in  the  Assyrian  army,  which 
carried  off  thousands  in  the  night  (Ps.  xci.  6),  even  to  the 
number  of  185,000,  may  have  continued  for  a  considerable 
time.1  The  main  thing  is  the  fact  that  the  prophecy  in  ch. 
xxxi.  8  was  actually  fulfilled.  According  to  Josephus  (A?it. 
x.  1,  5),  when  Sennacherib  returned  from  his  unsuccessful 
Egyptian  expedition,  he  found  the  detachment  of  his  army, 
which  he  had  left  behind  in  Palestine,  in  front  of  Jerusalem, 
where  a  pestilential  disease  sent  by  God  was  making  great 
havoc  among  the  soldiers,  and  that  on  the  very  first  night  of 
the  siege.  The  three  verses,  "  he  broke  up,  and  went  away,  and 
returned  home,"  depict  the  hurried  character  of  the  retreat, 
like  " abiit  excessit  evasit  erupit"  (Cic.  ii.  Catil.  init.).  The 
form  of  the  sentence  in  ver.  38  places  Sennacherib's  act  of 
worship  and  the  murderous  act  of  his  sons  side  by  side,  as 
though  they  had  occurred  simultaneously.  The  connection 
would  be  somewhat  different  if  the  reading  had  been  *ns*1  (cf. 
Ewald,  §  341,  a).  Nisroch  apparently  signifies  the  eagle-like,  or 
hawk-like  (from  nisr,  neslier),  possibly  like  'Arioch  from  'tfrz. 
The  LXX.  transcribe  it  vaaapa^  A  acrapa^,  K  acrapatc  (K 
i<j6pa%  where  B  has  fieaepa^),  and  explorers  of  the  monuments 
imagined  at  one  time  that  they  had  discovered  this  god  as 

1  The  pestilence  in  Mailand  in  1629  carried  off,  according  to  Tadino, 
160,000  men  ;  that  in  Vienna,  in  1679, 122,849  ;  that  in  Moscow,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  according  to  Martens,  670,000  ;  but  this  was  during 
the  whole  time  that  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  lasted. 
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Asarak;1  but  they  have  more  recently  retracted  this,  although 
there  really  is  a  hawk-headed  figure  among  the  images  of  the 
Assyrian  deities  or  genii.2  The  name  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that  of  the  supreme  Assyrian  deity,  Asur,  Asshur.  A  better 
derivation  of  Nisroch  would  be  from  TIP,  T!^,  ™',  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Oppert,  who  has  discovered  among  the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  harem  of  Khorsabad  a  prayer  of  Sargon  to  Nisroch, 
who  appears  there,  like  the  Hymen  of  Greece,  as  the  patron 
of  marriage,  and  therefore  as  a  "  uniter."3  The  name  yAdram- 
melekh  (a  god  in  2  Kings  xvii.  31)  signifies,  as  wre  now  know, 
"gloriosus  (^addir)  est  rex;"  and  Sharetser  (for  which  we  should 
expect  to  find  Saretser\  dominator  tuebitur.  The  Armenian 
form  of  the  latter  name  (in  Moses  Choren.  i.  23),  San-asar 
(by  the  side  of  Adramel,  who  is  also  called  Arcamozan),  pro- 
bably yields  the  original  sense  of  u  Lunus  (the  moon-god  Sin) 
tuebitur"  Polyhistorus  (in  Euseb.  chron.  arm.  p.  19),  on  the 
authority  of  Berosus,  mentions  only  the  former,  Ardumuzan,  as 
the  murderer,  and  gives  eighteen  years  as  the  length  of  Sen- 
nacherib's reign.  The  murder  did  not  take  place  immediately 
after  his  return,  as  Josephus  says  (Ant.  x.  1,  5  ;  cf.  Tobit  i. 
21-25,  Vulg.)  ;  and  the  expression  used  by  Isaiah,  he  "  dwelt 
(settled  dowm)  in  Nineveh,"  suggests  the  idea  of  a  considerable 
interval.  This  interval  embraced  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  Babylon,  where  Sennacherib  made  his  son  Asordan 
king,  and  the  campaign  in  Cilicia  (both  from  Polyhistorus),4 
and  also,  according  to  the  monuments,  wars  both  by  sea  and 
land  with  Susiana,  which  supported  the  Babylonian  thirst  for 
independence.  The  Asordan  of  Polyhistorus  is  Esar-haddon 
(also  written  without  the  makJceph,  Esarhaddo?i),  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  Assyrian  form  of  p^rifcT'WK,  Assur 
fratrem  dedit.  It  is  so  difficult  to  make  the  chronology  tally 
here,  that  Oppert,  on  Isa.  xxxvi.  1,  proposes  to  alter  the  four- 
teenth year  into  the  twenty-ninth,  and  Rawlinson  would  alter 
it  into  the  twenty-seventh.5     They  both  of  them  assign  to  king 

1  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  xii.  2,  pp.  426-7. 

2  Rawlinson,  Monarchies,  ii.  265. 

8  Expedition  Scientifique  en  Mesopotamie,  t.  ii.  p.  339. 
4  Vid.  Richter,  Berosi  quse,  supersunt  (1825),  p.  62  ;  Miiller,  Fragmenta 
Hist.  Gr.  ii.  504. 

6  Sargonides,  p.  10,  and  Monarchies,  ii.  434. 
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Sargon  a  reign  of  seventeen  (eighteen)  years,  and  to  Senna- 
cherib (in  opposition  to  Polyhistorus)  a  reign  of  twenty-three 
(twenty- four)  years  ;  and  they  both  agree  in  giving.  680  as  the 
year  of  Sennacherib's  death.  This  brings  us  down  below  the 
first  decade  of  Manasseh's  reign,  and  would  require  a  different 
author  from  Isaiah  for  vers.  37,  38.  But  the  accounts  given  by 
Polyhistorus,  Abydenus,  and  the  astronomical  canon,  however 
we  may  reconcile  them  among  themselves,  do  not  extend  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib  beyond  693.1  It  is  true  that  even  then 
Isaiah  would  have  been  at  least  about  ninety  years  old.  But 
the  tradition  which  represents  him  as  dying  a  martyr's  death 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  does  really  assign  him  a  most  unusual 
old  age.  Nevertheless,  vers.  37,  38  may  possibly  have  been 
added  by  a  later  hand.  The  two  parricides  fled  to  #the  "  land 
of  Ararat,"  i.e.  to  Central  Armenia.  The  Armenian  history 
describes  them  as  the  founders  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sassunians 
and  Arzerunians.  From  the  princely  house  of  the  latter, 
among  whom  the  name  of  Sennacherib  was  a  very  common 
one,  sprang  Leo  the  Armenian,  whom  Genesios  describes  as  of 
Assyrio- Armenian  blood.  If  this  were  the  case,  there  would  be 
no  less  than  ten  Byzantine  emperors  who  were  descendants  of 
Sennacherib,  and  consequently  it  would  not  be  till  a  very  late 
period  that  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  was  fulfilled.2 

C.    HEZEKIAH'S  ILLNESS.      ISAIAH  ASSURES  HIM  OF  HIS 
RECOVERY. — CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

There  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
carried  back  to  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  still  threatened 
by  the  Assyrian,  since  the  closing  verses  of  ch.  xxxvii.  merely 

1  See  Duncker,  GescJi.  des  Alterthums.  i.  pp.  708-9. 

2  Duncker,  on  the  contrary  (p.  709),  speaks  of  the  parricides  as  falling 
very  shortly  afterwards  by  their  brother's  hand,  and  overlooks  the  Armenian 
tradition  (cf.  Rawlinson,  Monarchies,  ii.  465),  which  transfers  the  flight 
of  the  two,  who  were  to  have  been  sacrificed,  as  is  reported  by  their  own 
father,  to  the  year  of  the  world  4494,  i.e.  B.C.  705  (see  the  historical  survey 
of  Prince  Hubbof  in  the  Miscellaneous  Translations,  vol.  ii.  1834).  The 
Armenian  historian  Thomas  (at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century)  expressly 
states  that  he  himself  had  sprung  from  the  Arzerunians,  and  therefore  from 
Sennacherib  ;  and  for  this  reason  his  historical  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
Assyrian  affairs  (see  Aucher  on  Euseb.  chron.  i.  p.  xv). 
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contain  an  anticipatory  announcement,  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  picture  of  the  last  Assyrian  troubles, 
by  adding  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prediction  of  their  ter- 
mination. It  is  within  this  period,  and  indeed  in  the  year  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion  (ch.  xxxvi.  1),  since  Hezekiah  reigned 
twenty-nine  years,  and  fifteen  of  these  are  promised  here,  that 
the  event  described  by  Isaiah  falls, — an  event  not  merely  of 
private  interest,  but  one  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  nation  also. — Vers.  1-3.  "  In  those  days  Hizhiyahu 
became  dangerously  ill.  And  Isaiah  son  of  Amoz,  the  prophet, 
came  to  him,  and  said  to  him,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Set  thine 
house  in  order :  for  thou  wilt  die,  and  not  recover.  Then  Hizhi- 
yahu  turned  (K.  om.)  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  prayed  to  Jehovah, 
and  said  (K.  saying),  0  Jehovah,  remember  this,  I  pray,  that  I 
have  walked  before  thee  in  truth,  and  with  the  whole  heart,  and 
have  done  what  was  good  in  Thine  eyes  I  And  Hizhiyahu  wept 
with  loud  iveeping."  "  Give  command  to  thy  house  "  (?,  cf.  ?$, 
2  Sam.  xvii.  23)  is  equivalent  to,  "  Make  known  thy  last  will  to 
thy  family "  (compare  the  rabbinical  tsavvadh,  the  last  will 
and  testament)  ;  for  though  tsivvdh  is  generally  construed  with 
the  accusative  of  the  person,  it  is  also  construed  with  Tamed 
(e.g.  Ex.  i.  22  ;  cf.  /£,  Ex.  xvi.  34).  nvi  in  such  a  connection 
as  this  signifies  to  revive  or  recover.  The  announcement  of 
his  death  is  unconditional  and  absolute.  As  Vitringa  observes, 
"  the  condition  was  not  expressed,  because  God  would  draw 
it  from  him  as  a  voluntary  act."  The  sick  man  turned  his 
face  towards  the  wall  (VJB  2pn?  hence  the  usual  fut.  cons.  2D_S], 
as  in  1  Kings  xxi.  4,  8,  14),  to  retire  into  himself  and  to  God. 
The  supplicatory  H35J  (here,  as  in  Ps.  cxvi.  4,  16,  and  in  all  six 
times,  with  n)  always  has  the  principal  tone  upon  the  last 
syllable  before  Hirr  =  tfwj  (Neh.  i.  11).  The  metheg  has  some- 
times passed  into  a  conjunctive  accent  (e.g.  Gen.  1.  17,  Ex. 
xxxii.  31).  "I'^N  riK  does  not  signify  that  which,  but  this,  that, 
as  in  Deut.  ix.  7,  2  Kings  viii.  12,  etc.  "  In  truth,"  i.e.  without 
wavering  or  hypocrisy.  D?B>  X>3?  with  a  complete  or  whole 
heart,  as  in  1  Kings  viii.  61,  etc.  He  wept  aloud,  because  it  was 
a  dreadful  thins  to  him  to  have  to  die  without  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  in  the  full  strength  of  his  manhood  (in  the  thirty -ninth 
year  of  his  age),  and  with  the  nation  in  so  unsettled  a  state. 
The  prospect  is  now  mercifully  changed.    Vers.  4-6.  u  And 
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it  came  to  pass  (K.  Isaiah  was  not  yet  out  of  the  inner  city ;  keri 
"ivn,  the  forecourt,  and)  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Isaiah  (K. 
to  him)  as  follows  :  Go  (K.  turn  again)  and  say  to  Hizkiyahu 
(K.  adds,  to  the  prince  of  my  people),  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  David  thine  ancestor,  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  seen  thy 
tears ;  behold,  I  (K.  will  cure  thee,  on  the  third  day  thou 
shalt  go  up  to  the  house  of  Jehovah)  add  (K.  and  I  add)  to  thy 
days  fifteen  years.  And  I  will  deliver  thee  and  this  city  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Asshur,  and  will  defend  this  city 
(K.  for  mine  own  sake  and  for  David  my  servants  sake)."  In 
the  place  of  "Vjn  (the  city)  the  keri  and  the  earlier  translators 
have  "ttn.  The  city  of  David  is  not  called  the  "inner  city" 
anywhere  else ;  in  fact,  Zion,  with  the  temple  hill,  formed  the 
upper  city,  so  that  apparently  it  is  the  inner  space  of  the  city 
of  David  that  is  here  referred  to,  and  Isaiah  had  not  yet  passed 
through  the  middle  gate  to  return  to  the  lower  city,  where  he 
dwelt  (vol.  i.  pp.  70,  390).  The  text  of  Kings  is  the  more 
authentic  throughout ;  except  that  ^V  TI),  "  the  prince  of  my 
people,"  is  an  annalistic  adorning  which  is  hardly  original. 
"HOT  in  Isaiah  is  an  inf.  abs.  used  in  an  imperative  sense ;  yiW, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  we  find  in  the  other  text,  is  im- 
perative.    On  yosiph,  see  at  ch.  xxix.  14. 

The  text  of  Isaiah  is  not  only  curtailed  here  in  a  very 
forced  manner,  but  it  has  got  into  confusion  ;  for  vers.  21  and 
22  are  removed  entirely  from  their  proper  place,  although  even 
the  Septuagint  has  them  at  the  close  of  Hezekiah's  psalm. 
They  have  been  omitted  from  their  place  at  the  close  of  ver.  6 
through  an  oversight,  and  then  added  in  the  margin,  where 
they  now  stand  (probably  with  a  sign,  to  indicate  that  they  were 
supplied).  We  therefore  insert  them  here,  where  they  properly 
belong.  Vers.  21,  22.  "  Then  Isaiah  said  they  were  to  bring 
(K.  take)  a  fig -cake ;  and  they  plaistered  (K.  brought  and  covered) 
the  boil,  and  he  recovered.  And  Hizkiyahu  said  (K.  to  Isaiah), 
What  sign  is  there  that  (K.  Jehovah  will  heal  me,  so  that  I  go 
up)  I  shall  go  up  into  the  house  of  Jehovah?"  As  sh'chm  never 
signifies  a  plague-spot,  but  an  abscess  (indicated  by  heightened 
temperature),  more  especially  that  of  leprosy  (cf.  Ex.  ix.  9, 
Lev.  xiii.  18),  there  is  no  satisfactory  ground,  as  some  suppose, 
for  connecting  Hezekiah's  illness  (taken  along  with  ch.  xxxiii. 
24)  with  the  pestilence  which  broke  out  in  the  Assyrian  army. 
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The  use  of  the  figs  does  not  help  us  to  decide  whether  we  are 
to  assume  that  it  was  a  boil  (bubon)  or  a  carbuncle  (charbon). 
Figs  were  a  well-known  emolliens  or  maturans,  and  were  used 
to  accelerate  the  rising  of  the  swelling  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
charge. Isaiah  did  not  show  any  special  medical  skill  by  order- 
ing a  softened  cake  of  pressed  figs  to  be  laid  upon  the  boil,  nor 
did  he  expect  it  to  act  as  a  specific,  and  effect  a  cure  :  it  was 
merely  intended  to  promote  what  had  already  been  declared  to 
be  the  will  of  God.  pV  tfHD^  is  probably  more  original  than 
the  simpler  but  less  definite  ?P  'IDW.  Hitzig  is  wrong  in  ren- 
dering W,  "that  it  (the  boil)  may  get  well;"  and  Knobel  in 
rendering  it,  "  that  he  may  recover."  It  is  merely  the  antici- 
pation of  the  result  so  common  in  the  historical  writings  of 
Scripture  (see  at  ch.  vii.  1  and  xx.  1),  after  which  the  historian 
goes  back  a  step  or  two. 

The  pledge  desired.  Vers.  7,  8.  "(K.  Then  Isaiah  said)  and 
(K.  om.)  let  this  be  the  sign  to  thee  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  that 
("1KW,  K.  "'3)  Jehovah  ivill perform  this  (K.  the)  word  which  He  has 
spoken ;  Behold,  I  make  the  shadow  retrace  the  steps,  which  it  has 
gone  down  upon  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz  through  the  sun,  ten  steps 
backward.  And  the  sun  went  back  ten  steps  upon  the  dial,  which 
it  had  gone  down"  (K.  " Shall  the  shadow  go  forward  pi? J,  read 
"H^n  according  to  Job  xl.  2,  or  "H??.?.]  ten  steps,  or  shall  it  go  back 
ten  steps  f  Then  Yechizkiyahu  said,  It  is  easy  for  the  shadoio 
to  go  down  ten  steps ;  no,  but  the  shadow  shall  go  back  ten  steps. 
Then  Isaiah  the  prophet  cried  to  Jehovah,  and  turned  back  the 
shadow  by  the  steps  that  it  had  gone  down  upon  the  sun-dial  of 
Ahaz,  ten  steps  backward").  "Steps  of  Ahaz"  was  the  name 
given  to  a  sun-dial  erected  by  him.  As  maaldh  may  signify 
either  one  of  a  flight  of  steps  or  a  degree  (syn.  madrigdh),  we 
might  suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  a  dial-plate  with  a 
gnomon ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  expression  points  to  an 
actual  succession  of  steps,  that  is  to  say,  to  an  obelisk  upon  a 
square  or  circular  elevation  ascended  by  steps,  which  threw  the 
shadow  of  its  highest  point  at  noon  upon  the  highest  steps,  and 
in  the  morning  and  evening  upon  the  lowest,  either  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  so  that  the  obelisk  itself  served  as  a 
gnomon.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Targum  on  2  Kings  ix.  13 
renders  gerem  hamma  dloth  by  derag  shaayyci,  step  (flight  of 
steps)  of  the  sun-dial ;  and  the  obelisk  of  Augustus,  on  the 
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Field  of  Mars  at  Eome,  was  one  of  this  kind,  which  served  as 
a  sun-dial.     The  going  forward,  going  down,  or  declining  of 
the  shadow,  and  its  going  back,  were  regulated  by  the  meridian 
line,  and  under  certain  circumstances  the  same  might  be  said 
of  a  vertical  dial,  i.e.  of  a  sun-dial  with  a  vertical  dial-plate ; 
but  it  applies  more  strictly  to  a  step-dial,  i.e.  to  a  sun-dial  in 
which  the  degrees  that  measure  definite  periods  of  time  are 
really  gradus.     The  step-dial  of  Ahaz  may  have  consisted  of 
twenty  steps  or  more,  which  measured  the  time  of  day  by  half- 
hours,  or  even  quarters.     If  the  sign  was  given  an  hour  before 
sunset,  the  shadow,  by  going  back  ten  steps  of  half-an-hour 
each,  would  return  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood  at  twelve 
o'clock.     But  how  was  this  effected  ?     Certainly  not  by  giving 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis, 
which  would  have  been  followed  by  the  most  terrible  convul- 
sions over  the  entire  globe  ;  and  in  all  probability  not  even  by 
an  apparently  retrograde  motion  of  the  sun  (in  which  case  the 
miracle  would  be  optical  rather  than  cosmical)  ;  but  as  the 
intention  was  to  give  a  sign  that  should  serve  as  a  pledge,  and 
therefore  had  no  need  whatever  to  be  supernatural  (vol.  i.  214), 
it  may  have  been  simply  through  a  phenomenon  of  refraction, 
since  all  that  was  required  was  that  the  shadow  which  was 
down  at  the  bottom  in  the  afternoon  should  be  carried  upwards 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  refraction.      Hammdaloth  (the 
steps)   in  ver.  8  does  not  stand  in  a  genitive  relation  to  tsel 
(the  shadow),  as  the  accents  would  make  it  appear,  but  is  an 
accusative  of  measure,  equivalent  to  flOT^n  jn  the  sum  of  the 
steps  (2  Kings  xx.  11).     To  this  accusative  of  measure  there 
is  appended  the  relative  clause  :  guos  (gradus)  descendit  (n?"£  5 
?¥  being  used  as  a  feminine)  in  scala  Ahasi  per  solem,  i.e. 
through  the  onward  motion  of  the  sun.     When  it  is  stated  that 
"  the  sun  returned,"  this  does  not  mean  the  sun  in  the  heaven, 
but  the  sun  upon  the  sun-dial,  upon  which  the  illumined  sur- 
face moved  upwards  as  the  shadow  retreated ;  for  when  the 
shadow  moved  back,  the  sun  moved  back  as  well.     The  event 
is  intended  to  be  represented  as  a  miracle ;  and  a  miracle  it 
really  was.     The  force  of  will  proved  itself  to  be  a  power 
superior  to  all  natural  law  ;  the  phenomenon  followed  upon  the 
prophet's  prayer  as  an  extraordinary  result  of  divine  power,  not 
effected  through  his  astronomical  learning,  but  simply  through 
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that  faith  which  can  move  mountains,  because  it  can  set  in 
motion  the  omnipotence  of  God. 

As  a  documentary  proof  of  this  third  account,  a  psalm  of 
Hezekiah  is  added  in  the  text  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  celebrates 
his  miraculous  rescue  from  the  brink  of  death.  The  author 
of  the  book  of  Kings  has  omitted  it ;  but  the  genuineness  is 
undoubted.  The  heading  runs  thus  in  ver.  9  :  "  Writing  of 
Hizkiyaliu  king  of  Judah,  ivhen  he  was  sick,  and  recovered  from 
his  sickness."  The  song  which  follows  might  be  headed 
Mikhtam,  since  it  has  the  characteristics  of  this  description  of 
psalm  (see  at  Ps.  xvi.  1).  We  cannot  infer  from  bachdlotho 
(when  he  was  sick)  that  it  was  composed  by  Hezekiah  during 
his  illness  (see  at  Ps.  li.  1)  ;  vayyechi  (and  he  recovered)  stamps 
it  as  a  song  of  thanksgiving,  composed  by  him  after  his  recovery. 
In  common  with  the  two  Ezrahitish  psalms,  Ps.  lxxxviii.  and 
Ixxxix.,  it  has  not  only  a  considerable  number  of  echoes  of  the 
book  of  Job,  but  also  a  lofty  sweep,  which  is  rather  forced 
than  lyrically  direct,  and  appears  to  aim  at  copying  the  best 
models. 

Strophe  1  consists  indisputably  of  seven  lines : 

Vers.  10-12.  "  I  said.  In  quiet  of  my  days  shall  I  depart 

into  the  gates  of  Hades  : 
I  am  mulcted  of  the  rest  of  my  years. 
I  said,  I  shall  not  see  Jah,  Jah,  in  the  land  of  the  living : 
I  shall  behold  man  no  more,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions 

of  the  dead. 
My  home  is  broken  up,  and  is  carried  off  from  me  like  a 

shepherd's  tent: 
I  rolled  up  my  life  like  a  weaver ;  He  would  have  cut  me  loose 

from  the  roll: 
From  day  to  night  Thou  makest  an  end  of  me." 

u  In  quiet  of  my  days"  is  equivalent  to,  in  the  midst  of  the 
quiet  course  of  a  healthy  life,  and  is  spoken  without  reference 
to  the  Assyrian  troubles,  which  still  continued,  "p^.,  from  HD"!, 
to  be  quiet,  lit.  to  be  even,  for  the  radical  form  D*T  has  the 
primary  idea  of  a  flat  covering,  of  something  stroked  smooth, 
of  that  which  is  level  and  equal,  so  that  it  could  easily  branch 
out  into  the  different  ideas  of  aiquabilitas,  equality  of  measure, 
oequitas,  equanimity,  aquitas,  equality,  and  also  of  destruction 
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=  cojnplanatw,  levelling.  On  the  cohortative,  in  the  sense  of 
that  which  is  to  be,  see  Ewald,  §  228,  a;  n^«,  according  to  its 
verbal  idea,  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  Ps.  xxxix.  14  and 
2  Chron.  xxi.  20  ;  and  the  construction  with  3  (=  PlfcjfaKI  rota) 
is  constructio  prccgnans  (Luzzatto).  The  pual  Wj36  does  not 
mean,  "  I  am  made  to  want"  (Rashi,  Knobel,  and  others), 
which,  as  the  passive  of  the  causative,  would  rather  be  Wpan, 
like  wW?,  I  am  made  to  inherit  (Job  vii.  3)  ;  but,  I  am  visited 
with  punishment  as  to  the  remnant,  mulcted  of  the  remainder, 
deprived,  as  a  punishment,  of  the  rest  of  my  years.  The  clause, 
"  Jah  in  the  land  of  the  living,"  i.e.  the  God  of  salvation,  who 
reveals  Himself  in  the  land  of  the  living,  is  followed  by  the 
corresponding  clause,  vHn  "Qt^'DJ^  "  I  dwelling  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  region  of  the  dead ;"  for  whilst  *Pn  signifies 
temporal  life  (from  chdlad,  to  glide  imperceptibly  away,  Job 
xi.  17),  inn  signifies  the  end  of  this  life,  the  negation  of  all 
conscious  activity  of  being,  the  region  of  the  dead.  The  body 
is  called  a  dwelling  (dor,  Arab,  ddr),  as  the  home  of  a  man  who 
possesses  the  capacity  to  distinguish  himself  from  everything 
belonging  to  him  (Psychol,  p.  227).  It  is  compared  to  a 
nomadic  tent.  \p  (a  different  word  from  that  in  Zech.  xi.  17, 
where  it  is  the  chirek  compaginis)  is  not  a  genitive  (=  njn, 
Ewald,  §  151,  b),  but  an  adjective  in  i,  like  v*W  njft  in  Zech. 
xi.  15.  With  nigldh  (in  connection  with  J?E>j,  as  in  Job  iv. 
21),  which  does  not  mean  to  be  laid  bare  (Luzz.),  nor  to  be 
wrapt  up  (Ewald),  but  to  be  obliged  to  depart,  compare  the 
New  Testament  itchy fielv  etc  tov  o-co/jlcitos  (2  Cor.  v.  8).  The 
air.  767/5.  ^i?  might  mean  to  cut  off,  or  shorten  (related  to 
qdphach)  ;  it  is  safer,  however,  and  more  appropriate,  to  take  it 
in  the  sense  of  rolling  up,  as  in  the  name  of  the  badger  (ch. 
xiv.  23,  xxxiv.  11),  since  otherwise  what  Hezekiah  says  of  him- 
self and  of  God  would  be  tautological.  I  rolled  or  wound  up 
my  life,  as  the  weaver  rolls  up  the  finished  piece  of  cloth  :  i.e. 
I  was  sure  of  my  death,  namely,  because  God  was  about  to 
give  me  up  to  death ;  He  was  about  to  cut  me  off  from  the 
thrum  (the  future  is  here  significantly  interchanged  with  the 
perfect).  Dalldli  is  the  thrum,  licium,  the  threads  of  the  warp 
upon  a  loom,  which  becomes  shorter  and  shorter  the  further 
the  weft  proceeds,  until  at  length  the  piece  is  finished,  and  the 
weaver  cuts  through  the  short  threads,  and  so  sets  it  free  (V??3, 
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cf.  Job  vi.  9,  xxvii.  8).  The  strophe  closes  with  the  deep 
lamentation  which  the  sufferer  poured  out  at  that  time  :  ne 
could  not  help  feeling  that  God  would  put  an  end  to  him 
(shdlam,  syn.  kdldh,  tdmam,  gdmar)  from  day  to  night,  i.e.  in 
the  shortest  time  possible  (compare  Job  iv.  20). 

In  strophe  2  the  retrospective  glance  is  continued.  His 
sufferings  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  there  was  nothing 
left  in  his  power  but  a  whining  moan — a  languid  look  for 
help. 

Vers.  1 3,  14.  u  I  waited  patiently  till  the  morning ;  like  the 

lion, 
So  He  broke  in  pieces  all  my  bones : 
From  day  to  night  Thou  makest  it  all  over  with  me* 
Like  a  swallow,  a  crane,  so  I  chirped; 
I  cooed  like  the  dove : 
Mine  eyes  pined  for  the  height. 
0  Lord,  men  assault  me  !    Be  bail  for  me." 

The  meaning  of  shivvithi  may  be  seen  from  Ps.  cxxxi.  2,  in 
accordance  with  which  an  Arabic  translator  has  rendered  the 
passage,  u  I  smoothed,  i.e.  quieted  (sdweitu)  my  soul,  notwith- 
standing the  sickness,  all  night,  until  the  morning.,,  But  the 
morning  brought  no  improvement ;  the  violence  of  the  pain, 
crushing  him  like  a  lion,  forced  from  him  again  and  again  the 
mournful  cry,  that  he  must  die  before  the  day  had  passed,  and 
should  not  live  to  see  another.  The  Masora  here  has  a  remark, 
which  is  of  importance,  as  bearing  upon  Ps.  xxii.  17,  viz.  that 
*W3  occurs  twice,  and  w^  nro  with  two  different  meanings. 
The  meaning  of  "W  D1D3  is  determined  by  Jer.  viii.  7,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  "W  is  not  an  attribute  of  Dto  here,  in 
the  sense  of  "  chirping  mournfully,"  or  "  making  a  circle  in 
its  flight,"  but  is  the  name  of  a  particular  bird,  namely  the 
crane.  For  although  the  Targum  and  Syriac  both  seem  to 
render  DID  in  that  passage  (keri  D*p,  which  is  the  chethib  here, 
according  to  the  reading  of  Orientals)  by  ^3"i13  (a  crane,  Arab. 
Kurki),  and  "W  by  NrpJUp  (the  ordinary  name  of  the  swallow, 
which  Haji  Gaon  explains  by  the  Arabic  chuttaf),  yet  the 
relation  is  really  the  reverse :  siis  (sis)  is  the  swallow,  and  'dgiir 
the  crane.  Hence  Rashi,  on  b.  Kiddusm  44a  (a  then  cried 
Res  Lakis  like  a  crane"),  gives  *dgur,  Fr.  grue,  as  the  rendering 
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of  fcfWia  ;  whereas  Parchon  (s.v.  'dgftr)  confounds  the  crane 
with  the  hoarsely  croaking  stork  (cicorda  alba).  The  verb 
9dtsaphtsSph  answers  very  well  not  only  to  the  flebile  murmur 
of  the  swallow  (into  which  the  penitential  Progne  was  changed, 
according  to  the  Grecian  myth),  but  also  to  the  shrill  shriek  of 
the  crane,  which  is  caused  by  the  extraordinary  elongation  of 
the  windpipe,  and  is  onomatopoetically  expressed  in  its  name 
'agar.1  Tsiphtseph,  like  rpl^eiv,  is  applied  to  every  kind  of 
shrill,  penetrating,  inarticulate  sound.  The  ordinary  meaning 
of  dallu,  to  hang  long  and  loose,  has  here  passed  over  into 
that  of  pining  (syn.  kdldh).  The  name  of  God  in  ver.  146 
is  Adonai,  not  Jehovah,  being  one  of  the  134  V*F}%  i*e.  words 
which  are  really  written  Adonai,  and  not  merely  to  be  read 
so.2  It  is  impossible  to  take  yfjjrtj  as  an  imperative.  The 
pointing,  according  to  which  we  are  to  read  'ashqa,  admits 
this  (compare  shdmrdh  in  Ps.  lxxxvi.  2,  cxix.  167  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  zochrdlli,  in  Neh.  v.  19,  etc.)  ;3  but  the  usage  of 
the  language  does  not  yield  any  appropriate  meaning  for  such 
an  imperative.  It  is  either  the  third  person,  used  in  a  neuter 
sense,  "  it  is  sorrowful  with  me ;"  or,  what  Luzzatto  very 
properly  considers  still  more  probable,  on  account  of  the  anti- 
thesis of  'ashqdh  and  'drbeni,  a  substantive  (^ashqah  for  'osheq), 
u  there  is  pressure  upon  me"  (compare  yTJ,  ch.  xxiv.  16),  Le. 
it  presses  me  like  an  unmerciful  creditor ;  and  to  this  there  is 
appended  the  petition,  Guarantee  me,  i.e.  be  bail  for  me, 
answer  for  me  (see  at  Job  xvii.  3). 

In  strophe  3  he  now  describes  how  Jehovah  promised  him 
help,  how  this  promise  put  new  life  into  him,  and  how  it  was 
fulfilled,  and  turned  his  sufferings  into  salvation. 

Vers.  15-17.  u  What  shall  I  say,  that  He  promised  me,  and 

He  hath  carried  it  out : 
I  should  walk  quietly  all  my  years,  on  the  trouble  of  my  soul?! 

1  The  call  of  the  parent  cranes,  according  to  Naumann  (Vogel  Deatsch- 
lands,  ix.  364),  is  a  rattling  krah  (grah),  which  is  uncommonly  violent 
■when  close,  and  has  a  trumpet-like  sound,  which  makes  it  audible  at  a  very- 
great  distance.  With  the  younger  cranes  it  has  a  somewhat  higher  tone, 
which  often  passes,  so  to  speak,  into  a  falsetto. 

2  Vid.  Bar,  Psalterium,  p.  133. 

•  Vid.  Bar,  Thorath  Emeth,  pp.  22,  23. 
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'  0  Lord,  by  such  things  men  revive,  and  the  life  of  my  spirit 

is  always  therein : 
And  so  wilt  Thou  restore  me,  and  make  me  to  live!9 
Behold,  bitterness  became  salvation  to  me,  bitterness  ; 
And  Thou,  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  in  love  out  of  the  pit 

of  destruction 
For  Thou  hast  cast  ah  my  sins  behind  Thy  back? 

The  question,  "What  shall  I  say?"  is  to  be  understood  as  in 
2  Sam.  vii.  20,  viz.  What  shall  I  say,  to  thank  Him  for  having 
promised  me,  and  carried  out  His  promise  ?     The  Vav  in  "lDfctt 
introduces  the  statement  of  his  reason  (Ges.  §  155,  1,  c).     On 
rmn  (  =  rvrnnn),  from  nrm  (=  fcHtfj),  see  at  Ps.  xlii.  5.     The 
future  here,  in  ver.  156,  gives  the  purpose  of  God  concerning 
him.     He  was  to  walk  (referring  to  the  walk  of  life,  not  the 
walk  to  the  temple)  gently  (without  any  disturbance)   all  his 
years  upon  the  trouble  of  his  soul,  i.e.  all  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed upon  it,  the  years  that  were  added  to  his  life.     This  is 
the  true  explanation  of  ?V,  as  in  ch.  xxxviii.  5,  xxxii.  10,  Lev. 
xv.  25  ;  not  "in  spite  of"  (Ewald),  or  "with,"  as  in  Ps.  xxxi. 
24,  Jer.  vi.  14,  where  it  forms  an  adverb.     A  better  rendering 
than  this  would  be  "  for,"  or  "  on  account  of,"  i.e.  in  humble 
salutary  remembrance  of  the  way  in  which  God  by  His  free 
grace  averted  the  danger  of  death.     What  follows  in  ver.  16 
can  only  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  petition  in  ver.  165, 
as  Hezekiah's  reply  to  the  promise  of  God,  which  had  been 
communicated   to   him    by   the   prophet.      Consequently   the 
neuters  Dpy5!  and  |H3  (cf.  ch.  lxiv.  4,  Job  xxii.  21,  Ezek.  xxxiii. 
18,  19)  refer  to  the  gracious  words  and  gracious  acts  of  God. 
These  are  the  true  support  of  life  QV  as  in  Deut.  viii.  3)  for 
every  man,  and  in  these  does  the  life  of  his  spirit  consist,  i.e. 
his  inmost  and  highest  source  of  life,  and  that  "on  all  sides" 
(OT,  which  it  would  be  more  correct  to  point  w,  as  in  1  Chron. 
vii.  5  ;  cf.  bakkol,  in  every  respect,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5).     With  this 
explanation,  the  conjecture  of  Ewald  and  Knobel,   that  the 
reading  should  be  inn,  falls  to  the  ground.     From  the  general 
truth  of  which  he  had  made  a  personal  application,  that  the 
word  of  God  is  the  source  of  all  life,  he  drew  this  conclusion, 
which  he  here  repeats  with  a  retrospective  glance,  "  So  wilt 
Thou  then  make  me  whole  (see  the  kal  in  Job  xxxix.  4),  and 
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keep  me  alive"  (for  WTpl ;  with  the  hope  passing  over  into  a 
prayer).  The  praise  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  com- 
mences with  the  word  hinneh  (behold).  His  severe  illness  had 
been  sent  in  anticipation  of  a  happy  deliverance  (on  the  radical 
signification  of  mar,  which  is  here  doubled,  to  give  it  a  super- 
lative force,  see  Job,  vol.  i.  279).  The  Lord  meant  it  for  good; 
the  suffering  was  indeed  a  chastisement,  but  it  was  a  chastise- 
ment of  love.  Casting  all  his  sins  behind  Him,  as  men  do 
with  things  which  they  do  not  wish  to  know,  or  have  no  desire  to 
be  reminded  of  (compare  e.g.  Neh.  ix.  26),  He  "loved  him  out," 
i.e.  drew  him  lovingly  out,  of  the  pit  of  destruction  (chdshaq, 
love  as  a  firm  inward  bond ;  beli,  which  is  generally  used  as  a 
particle,  stands  here  in  its  primary  substantive  signification, 
from  bdldh,  to  consume). 

In  strophe  4  he  rejoices  in  the  preservation  of  his  life  as 
the  highest  good,  and  promises  to  praise  God  for  it  as  Jpng  as 
he  lives. 

Vers.  18-20.  "For  Hades  does  not  praise  Thee;  death  does 

not  sing  praises  to  Thee: 
They  that  sink  into  the  grave  do  not  hope  for  Thy  truth. 
The  living,  the  living,  he  praises  Thee,  as  I  do  to-day ; 
The  father  to  the  children  makes  known  Thy  truth. 
Jehovah  is  ready  to  give  me  salvation ; 
Therefore  will  we  play  my  stringed  instruments  all  the  days 

of  my  life 
In  the  house  of  Jehovah" 

We  have  here  that  comfortless  idea  of  the  future  state, 
which  is  so  common  in  the  Psalms  (yid.  Ps.  vi.  6,  xxx.  10, 
lxxxviii.  12,  13,  cf.  cxv.  17),  and  also  in  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes  (Eccles.  ix.  4,  5,  10).  The  foundation  of  this  idea,  not- 
withstanding the  mythological  dress,  is  an  actual  truth  (vid. 
Psychol,  p.  409),  which  the  personal  faith  of  the  hero  of  Job 
endeavours  to  surmount  (Comment,  pp.  150-153,  and  elsewhere), 
but  the  decisive  removal  of  which  was  only  to  be  effected  by 
the  progressive  history  of  salvation.  The  verse  is  introduced 
with  "for"  (ki),  inasmuch  as  the  gracious  act  of  God  is  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  that  He  wished  to  be  still  further  glorified 
by  His  servant  whom  He  delivered.  &6,  in  ver.  18a,  is  written 
onlv  once  instead  of  twice,  as   in  ch.  xxiii.  4.     They  "  sink 
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into  the  grave,"  i.e.  are  not  thought  of  as  dying,  but  as  already 
dead.  "  Truth"  (fgmeth)  is  the  sincerity  of  God,  with  which 
He  keeps  His  promises.  Ver.  19&  reminds  us  that  Manasseh, 
who  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  was 
not  yet  born  (cf.  ch.  xxxix.  7).  The  WBnr6  njrT!,  fiiXKei  <ra>&iv 
fju€y  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  xxxvii.  26.  The  change  in  the  number 
in  ver.  20b  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  writer 
thought  of  himself  as  the  choral  leader  of  his  family  ;  ay  is  a 
suffix,  not  a  substantive  termination  (Ewald,  §  164,  p.  427). 
The  impression  follows  us  to  the  end,  that  we  have  cultivated 
rather  than  original  poetry  here.  Hezekiah's  love  to  the  older 
sacred  literature  is  well  known.  He  restored  the  liturgical 
psalmody  (2  Chron.  xxix.  30).  He  caused  a  further  collection 
of  proverbs  to  be  made,  as  a  supplement  to  the  older  book  of 
Proverbs  (Prov.  xxv.  1).  The  "men  of  Hezekiah"  resembled 
the  Pisistratian  Society,  of  which  Onomacritos  was  the  head. 

On  vers.  21,  22,  see  the  notes  at  the  close  of  vers.  4-6, 
where  these  two  verses  belong. 

D.   THREATENING  OF  THE  BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY  OCCA- 
SIONED BY  HEZEKIAH. — CHAP.  XXXIX. 

From  this  point  onwards  the  text  of  the  book  of  Kings  (2 
Kings  xx.  12-19,  cf.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  24-31)  runs  parallel  to 
the  text  before  us.  Babylonian  ambassadors  have  an  interview 
with  the  convalescent  king  of  Judah.  Ver.  1.  "At  that  time 
Merodacli  BaV adan  (K.  Berodach  BaVadan),  son  of  BaVadan 
king  of  Babel,  sent  writings  and  a  present  to  Hizkiyahu,  and 
heard  (K.for  he  had  heard)  that  he  (K.  Hizkiyahu)  had  been  sick, 
and  was  restored  again,"  The  two  texts  here  share  the  original 
text  between  them.  Instead  of  the  unnatural  WW*  (which 
would  link  the  cause  on  to  the  effect,  as  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  5),  we 
should  read  y^W  ^,  whereas  P!£!J1  in  our  text  appears  to  be  the 
genuine  word  out  of  which  "liTprn  in  the  other  text  has  sprung, 
although  it  is  not  indispensable,  as  r6n  has  a  pluperfect  sense. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  name  of  the  king  of  Babylon  is  given 
here  correctly  as  Tl^®  (Nissel,  TTflD  without  X,  as  in  Jer.  1.  2), 
whilst  the  book  of  Kings  has  Sfl^S  (according  to  the  Masora 
with  k),  probably  occasioned  by  the  other  name  Bal'adan,  which 
begins  with  Beth.     It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  words 
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ben  BaVdddn  are  a  mistake;  at  the  same  time,  Bal'adan  (Jos. 
Baiadcui)  evidently  cannot  be  a  name  by  itself  if  M'rodukh 
BaVdddn  signifies  "  Merodacli  (the  Babylonian  Bel  or  Jupiter1) 
jilium  dedit"'2  In  the  Canon  Ptol.  Mardokempados  is  preceded 
by  a  Jugcvus ;  and  the  inscriptions,  according  to  G.  Kawlinson, 
Mon.  ii.  395,  indicate  Merodach-Baladan  as  the  u  son  of  Yahin" 
They  relate  that  the  latter  acknowledged  Tiglath-pileser  as  his 
feudal  lord ;  that,  after  reigning  twelve  years  as  a  vassal,  he 
rose  in  rebellion  against  Sargon  in  league  with  the  Susanians 
and  the  Aramaean  tribes  above  Babylonia,  and  lost  everything 
except  his  life  ;  that  he  afterwards  rebelled  against  Sennacherib 
in  conjunction  with  a  Chaldean  prince  named  Susub,  just  after 
Sennacherib  had  returned  from  his  first3  Judsean  campaign 
to  Nineveh  ;  and  that  having  been  utterly  defeated,  he  took 
refuge  in  an  island  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  does  not  make 
his  appearance  any  more ;  but  Susub  escaped  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  being  supported  by  the  Susanians  and  cer- 
tain Aramaean  tribes,  fought  a  long  and  bloody  battle  with 
Sennacherib  on  the  Lower  Tigris.  This  battle  he  lost,  and 
Nebo-som-iskun,  a  son  of  Merodacli  Baladan,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror.  In  the  midst  of  these  details,  as  given  by  the 
inscriptions,  the  statement  of  the  Can.  Ptol.  may  still  be  main- 
tained, according  to  which  the  twelve  years  of  Mardokempados 
(a  contraction,  as  Ewald  supposes,  of  Mardokempalados)  com- 
mence with  the  year  721.  From  this  point  onwards  the  biblical 
and  extra-biblical  accounts  dovetail  together  ;  whereas  in  Poly- 
histor  (Eus.  chron.  arm.)  the  following  Babylonian  rulers  are 
mentioned  :  "  a  brother  of  Sennacherib,  Acises,  who  reigned 
hardly  a  month ;  Marodach  Baladan,  six  months ;  Elibus  into 
the  third  year;  Asordan,  Sennacherib's  son,  who  was  made 
king  after  the  defeat  of  Elibus."  Now,  as  the  Can.  Plolem. 
also  gives  a  Belibos  with  a  three  years'  reign,  the  identity  of 
Mardokempados  and  Marodach  Baladan  is  indisputable.  The 
Can.  Ptol.  seems  only  to  take  into  account  his  legitimate  reign 
as  a  vassal,  and  Pojyhistor  (from  Berosus)  only  his  last  act 
of  rebellion.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  very  far  from  removing 
all  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation,  more 

1  Kawlinson,  Monarchies,  i.  169. 

*  Oppert,  Expedition,  ii.  355. 

8  The  inscriptions  mention  two  campaigns. 
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especially  the  chronological  difficulties.  Rawlinson,  who  places 
the  commencement  of  the  (second)  Judsean  campaign  in  the 
year  698,  and  therefore  transfers  it  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  Hezekiah' s  reign  instead  of  the  middle,  sets 
himself  in  opposition  not  only  to  ch.  xxxvi.  1,  but  also  to 
ch.  xxxviii.  5  and  2  Kings  xviii.  2.  According  to  the  biblical 
accounts,  as  compared  with  the  Can.  PtoL,  the  embassy  must 
have  been  sent  by  Merodach  Baladan  during  the  period  of  his 
reign  as  vassal,  which  commenced  in  the  year  721.  Apparently 
it  had  only  the  harmless  object  of  congratulating  the  king  upon 
his  recovery  (and  also,  according  to  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31,  of 
making  some  inquiry,  in  the  interests  of  Chaldean  astrology, 
into  the  mopheth  connected  with  the  sun-dial)  ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly had  also  the  secret  political  object  of  making  common 
cause  with  Hezekiah  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  All  that 
can  be  maintained  with  certainty  beside  this  is,  that  the  embassy 
cannot  have  been  sent  before  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's 
reign  ;  for  as  he  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  his  illness  must 
have  occurred,  according  to  ch.  xxxviii.  5,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  itself,  i.e.  the  seventh  year  of  Mardokempados.  Such 
questions  as  whether  the  embassy  came  before  or  after  the 
Assyrian  catastrophe,  which  was  still  in  the  future  at  the  time 
referred  to  in  ch.  xxxviii.  4-6,  or  whether  it  came  before  or 
after  the  payment  of  the  compensation  money  to  Sennacherib 
(2  Kings  xviii.  14-16),  are  open  to  dispute.  In  all  probability 
it  took  place  immediately  before  the  Assyrian  campaign,1  as 
Hezekiah  was  still  able  to  show  off  the  abundance  of  his  riches 
to  the  Babylonian  ambassadors. 

Yer.  2.  u  And  Hezekiah  rejoiced  (K.  heard,  which  is  quite 
inappropriate)  concerning  them,  and  showed  them  (K.  all)  his 
storehouse  :  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the  fine  oil 
(liasshdmen,  K.  shemen),  and  all  his  arsenal,  and  all  that  was  in 
his  treasures  :  there  was  nothing  that  Hezekiah  had  not  shown 
them,  in  his  house  or  in  all  his  kingdom"     Although  there  were 

1  A  reviewer  in  the  Theol.  L.  Bl.  1857,  p.  12,  inquires  :  "  How  could 
the  prophet  have  known  that  all  that  Hezekiah  showed  to  the  Babylonian 
ambassador  would  one  day  be  brought  to  Babylon,  when  in  a  very  short 
time  these  treasures  would  all  have  been  given  by  Hezekiah  to  the  king  of 
Assyria  ?  "  Answer  :  The  prophecy  is  so  expressed  in  ch.  xxxix.  6,  7?  that 
this  intervening  occurrence  does  not  prejudice  its  truth  at  all. 
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spices  kept  in  WJ  n%  rDJ  is  not  equivalent  to  n«D3  (from  K33, 
to  break  to  pieces,  to  pulverize),  which  is  applied  to  gum-drao-on 
and  other  drugs,  but  is  the  niphal  flbj  from  ffi3  (piel,  Arab. 
kayyata,  to  cram  full,  related  to  W3  (D^p),  D33  (DM),  and  pos- 
sibly also  to  DH3,  katama  (Hitzig,  Knobel,  Fiirst),  and  conse- 
quently it  does  not  mean  "  the  house  of  his  spices/'  as  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  the  Vulgate  render  it,  but  his  "treasure- 
house  or  storehouse"  (Targ.,  Syr.,  Saad.).  It  differs,  however, 
from  bath  kelim,  the  wrood  house  of  Lebanon  (ch.  xxii.  8).  He 
was  able  to  show  them  all  that  was  worth  seeing  "  in  his  whole 
kingdom,"  inasmuch  as  it  was  all  concentrated  in  Jerusalem, 
the  capital. 

The  consequences  of  this  coqueting  with  the  children  of 
the  stranger,  and  this  vain  display,  are  pointed  out  in  vers.  3-8: 
"  Tlien  came  Isaiah  the  prophet  to  king  Hizkiyahu,  and  said  to 
him,  What  have  these  men  said,  and  whence  come  they  to  thee  ? 
Hizkiyahu  said,  TJiey  came  to  me  from  a  far  country  (K.  omits 
to  me),  out  of  Babel.  He  said  further,  What  have  they  seen 
in  thy  house  f  Hizkiyahu  said,  All  that  is  in  my  house  have 
they  seen :  there  ivas  nothing  in  my  treasures  that  I  had  not 
shown  them.  Then  Isaiah  said  to  Hizkiyahu,  Hear  the  word  of 
Jehovah  of  hosts  (K.  omits  tsebhaoth) ;  Behold,  days  come,  that  all 
that  is  in  thy  house,  and  all  that  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  unto 
this  day,  will  be  carried  away  to  Bdbel  {/^,  K.  n^??) :  nothing  will 
be  left  behind,  saith  Jehovah.  And  of  thy  children  that  proceed 
from  thee,  whom  thou  shalt  beget,  will  they  take  (K.  chethib,  '  will 
he  take ')  ;  and  they  will  be  courtiers  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
Babel.  Then  said  Hizkiyahu  to  Isaiah,  Good  is  the  word  of 
Jehovah  ivhich  thou  hast  spoken.  And  he  said  further,  Yea  (s3, 
K.  DK  Kvn),  there  shall  be  peace  and  stedfastness  in  my  days." 
Hezekiah's  two  candid  answers  in  vers.  3  and  4  are  an  invo- 
luntary condemnation  of  his  own  conduct,  which  was  sinful  in 
two  respects.  This  self-satisfied  display  of  worthless  earthly 
possessions  would  bring  its  own  punishment  in  their  loss  ;  and 
this  obsequious  suing  for  admiration  and  favour  on  the  part 
of  strangers,  would  be  followed  by  plundering  and  enslaving 
on  the  part  of  those  very  same  strangers  whose  envy  he  had 
excited.  The  prophet  here  foretells  the  Babylonian  captivity  ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  occasion  here  given,  not  as  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  nation,  but  as  that  of  the  house  of  David. 
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Even  political  sharp-sightedness  might  have  foreseen,  that  some 
such  disastrous  consequences  would  follow  Hezekiah's  impru- 
dent course  ;  but  this  absolute  certainty,  that  Babylon,  which 
was  then  struggling  hard  for  independence,  would  really  be 
the  heiress  to  the  Assyrian  government  of  the  world,  and  that 
it  was  not  from  Assyria,  which  was  actually  threatening  Judah 
with  destruction  for  its  rebellion,  but  from  Babylon,  that  this 
destruction  would  really  come,  was  impossible  without  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  We  may  infer  from  ver.  7  (cf.  ch.  xxxviii.  19, 
and  for  the  fulfilment,  Dan.  i.  3)  that  Hezekiah  had  no  son  as 
yet,  at  least  none  with  a  claim  to  the  throne ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  2  Kings  xxi.  1.  So  far  as  the  concluding  words  are 
concerned,  we  should  quite  misunderstand  them,  if  we  saw 
nothing  in  them  but  common  egotism.  *3  (for)  is  explanatory 
here,  and  therefore  confirmatory.  DX  KvH,  however,  does  not 
mean  "  yea,  if  only,"  as  Ewald  supposes  (§  324,  b),  but  is  also 
explanatory,  though  in  an  interrogative  form,  "Is  it  not  good 
(i.e.  still  gracious  and  kind),  if,"  etc.  ?  He  submits  with 
humility  to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  in  penitential  acknowledgment 
of  his  vain,  shortsighted,  untheocratic  conduct,  and  feels  that 
he  is  mercifully  spared  by  God,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  stability  (A^K  a  self-attesting  state  of  things, 
without  any  of  those  changes  which  disappoint  our  confident 
expectations)  would  continue.  "Although  he  desired  the  pros- 
perity of  future  ages,  it  would  not  have  been  right  for  him 
to  think  it  nothing  that  God  had  given  him  a  token  of  His 
clemency,  by  delaying  His  judgment "  (Calvin). 

Over  the  kingdom  of  Judah  there  was  now  hanging  the 
very  same  fate  of  captivity  and  exile,  which  had  put  an  end  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  eight  years  before.  When  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Kings  prefaces  the  four  accounts  of  Isaiah  in  2 
Kings  xviii.  13-20,  with  the  recapitulation  in  2  Kings  xviii. 
9-12  (cf.  ch.  xvii.  5,  6),  his  evident  meaning  is,  that  the  end 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  had  their  meeting-point  in  Hezekiah's  time. 
As  Israel  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  which 
foundered  upon  Judah,  though  only  through  a  miraculous 
manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God  (see  Hos.  i.  7)  ;  so  did 
Judah  fall  a  victim  to  the  Babylonian  empire.  The  four 
accounts  are  so  arranged,  that  the  first  two,  together  with  the 
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epilogue  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  36  sqq.,  which  contains  the  account  of 
the  fulfilment,  bring  the  Assyrian  period  of  judgment  to  a 
close  ;  and  the  last  two,  with  the  eventful  sketch  in  ch.  xxxix. 
6,  7,  open  the  way  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  prophecies  which 
now  follow  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  relating  to  the  Babylonian  period 
of  judgment.  This  Janus-headed  arrangement  of  the  contents 
of  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  isa  proof  that  this  historical  section  formed 
an  original  part  of  the  "  vision  of  Isaiah."  At  any  rate,  it  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that,  whoever  arranged  the  four  accounts  in 
their  present  order,  had  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  before  him  at  the  time. 
We  believe,  however,  that  we  may,  or  rather,  considering  the 
prophetico-historical  style  of  ch.  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  that  we  must, 
draw  the  still  further  conclusion,  that  Isaiah  himself,  when  he 
revised  the  collection  of  his  prophecies  at  the  end  of  Hezekiah's 
reign,  or  possibly  not  till  the  beginning  of  Manasseh's,  bridged 
over  the  division  between  the  two  halves  of  the  collection  by  the 
historical  trilogy  in  the  seventh  book. 


SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  COLLECTION. 

CHAP.  XL.-LXVI. 

The  first  half  consisted  of  seven  parts ;  the  second  consists  of 
three.  The  trilogical  arrangement  of  this  cycle  of  prophecies 
has  hardly  been  disputed  by  any  one,  since  Riickert  pointed  it 
out  in  his  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  (1831).  And  it 
is  equally  certain  that  each  part  consists  of  3  X  3  addresses. 
The  division  of  the  chapters  furnishes  an  unintentional  proof 
of  this,  though  the  true  commencement  is  not  always  indi- 
cated. The  first  part  embraces  the  following  nine  addresses: 
ch.  xl. ;  xli. ;  xlii.  1-xliii.  13 ;  xliii.  14-xliv.  5 ;  xliv.  6-23  ; 
xliv.  24-xlv. ;  xlvi. ;  xlvii. ;  xlviii.  The  second  part  includes 
the  following  nine:  ch.  xlix. ;  1.;  li. ;  lii.  1-12;  Hi.  13-liii. ; 
liv. ;  lv. ;  lvi.  1-8  ;  lvi.  9-1  vii.  The  third  part  the  following 
nine:  ch.  lviii. ;  lix. ;  lx. ;  lxi. ;  lxii. ;  lxiii.  1-6  ;  lxiii.  7-lxiv. ; 
lxv. ;  Ixvi.  It  is  only  in  the  middle  of  the  first  part  that  the 
division  is  at  all  questionable.  In  the  other  two  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  err.  The  theme  of  the  whole  is  the  comforting 
announcement  of  the  approaching  deliverance,  and  its  attendant 
summons  to  repentance.  For  the  deliverance  itself  was  for  the 
Israel,  which  remained  true  to  the  confession  of  Jehovah  in 
the  midst  of  affliction  and  while  redemption  was  delayed,  and 
not  for  the  rebellious,  who  denied  Jehovah  in  word  and  deed, 
and  thus  placed  themselves  on  the  level  of  the  heathen. 
"  There  is  no  peace,  saith  Jehovah,  for  the  wicked :"  with  these 
words  does  the  first  part  of  the  twenty-seven  addresses  close  in 
ch.  xlviii.  22.  The  second  closes  in  ch.  Ivii.  21  in  a  more 
excited  and  fuller  tone  :  u  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  for 
the  wicked"  And  at  the  close  of  the  third  part  (ch.  Ixvi.  24) 
the  prophet  drops  this  form  of  refrain,  and  declares  the  miser- 
able end  of  the  wicked  in  deeply  pathetic  though  horrifying 
terms :  "  Their  worm  shall  not  die,  and  their  fire  shall  not  be 
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quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorrence  to  all  flesh ;"  just  as,  at 
the  close  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Psalms,  the  shorter  form  of 
Ifrdkhdh  (blessing)  is  dropt,  and  an  entire  psalm,  the  Hallelujah 
(Ps.  cl.),  takes  its  place. 

The  three  parts,  which  are  thus  marked  off  by  the  prophet 
himself,  are  only  variations  of  the  one  theme  common  to  them 
all.  At  the  same  time,  each  has  its  own  leading  thought,  and 
its  own  special  key-note,  which  is  struck  in  the  very  first  words. 
In  each  of  the  three  parts,  also,  a  different  antithesis  stands 
in  the  foreground :  viz.  in  the  first  part,  ch.  xl.-xlviii.,  the  con- 
trast between  Jehovah  and  the  idols,  and  between  Israel  and 
the  heathen  ;  in  the  second  part,  ch.  xlix.-lvii.,  the  contrast 
between  the  present  suffering  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  and 
His  future  glory ;  in  the  tliird  part,  ch.  lviii.-lxvi.,  the  con- 
trast observable  in  the  heart  of  Israel  itself,  between  the  hypo- 
crites, the  depraved,  the  rebellious,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
faithful,  the  mourning,  the  persecuted,  on  the  other.  The  first 
part  sets  forth  the  deliverance  from  Babylon,  in  which  the 
prophecy  of  Jehovah  is  fulfilled,  to  the  shame  and  overthrow  of 
the  idols  and  their  worshippers ;  the  second  part,  the  way  of 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  through  deep  humiliation  to  exaltation 
and  glory,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  exaltation  of  Israel  to 
the  height  of  its  world-wide  calling ;  the  third  part,  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  participation  in  the  future  redemption 
and  glory.  There  is  some  truth  in  Hahn's  opinion,  that  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  three  separate  parts  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  three  clauses  of  ch.  xl.  2  :  "  that  her  distress  is 
ended,  that  her  debt  is  paid,  that  she  has  received  (according  to 
his  explanation,  '  will  receive")  double  for  all  her  sins"  For 
the  central  point  of  the  first  part  is  really  the  termination  of 
the  Babylonian  distress ;  that  of  the  second,  the  expiation  of 
guilt  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah ;  and  that 
of  the  third,  the  assurance  that  the  sufferings  will  be  followed 
by  "  a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory."  The  promise 
rises  higher  and  higher  in  the  circular  movements  of  the  3x9 
addresses,  until  at  length  it  reaches  its  zenith  in  ch.  lxv.  and 
lxvi.,  and  links  time  and  eternity  together. 

So  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  more 
finished  or  more  elevated  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
than  this  trilogy  of  addresses  by  Isaiah.      In  ch.  i.-xxxi\.  of 
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the  collection,  the  prophet's  language  is  generally  more  com- 
pressed, chiselled  (lapidarisch),  plastic,  although  even  there  his 
style  passes  through  all  varieties  of  colour.  But  here  in  ch. 
xl.-lxvi.,  where  he  no  longer  has  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  his 
own  time,  hut  is  transported  into  the  far  distant  future,  as  into 
his  own  home,  even  the  language  retains  an  ideal  and,  so  to 
speak,  ethereal  character.  It  has  grown  into  a  broad,  pellucid, 
shining  stream,  which  floats  us  over  as  it  were  into  the  world 
beyond,  upon  majestic  yet  gentle  and  translucent  waves. 
There  are  only  two  passages  in  which  it  becomes  more  harsh, 
turbid,  and  ponderous,  viz.  ch.  liii.  and  lvi.  9-lvii.  11a.  In  the 
former  it  is  the  emotion  of  sorrow  which  throws  its  shadow 
upon  it;  in  the  latter,  the  emotion  of  wrath.  And  in  every 
other  instance  in  which  it  changes,  we  may  detect  at  once  the 
influence  of  the  object  and  of  the  emotion.  In  ch.  Ixiii.  7  the 
prophet  strikes  the  note  of  the  liturgical  tfpliilldh ;  in  ch.  Ixiii. 
195-lxiv.  4  it  is  sadness  which  chokes  the  stream  of  words;  in 
ch.  lxiv.  5  you  hear,  as  in  Jer.  iii.  25,  the  key-note  of  the 
liturgical  vidduy,  or  confessional  prayer. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  contents  of  his  trilogy,  it  is 
more  incomparable  still.  It  commences  with  a  prophecy,  which 
gave  to  John  the  Baptist  the  great  theme  of  his  preaching. 
It  closes  with  the  prediction  of  the  creation  of  a  new  heaven 
and  new  earth,  beyond  which  even  the  last  page  of  the  New 
Testament  Apocalypse  cannot  go.  And  in  the  centre  (ch.  Iii. 
13— liii.)  the  sufferings  and  exaltation  of  Christ  are  proclaimed 
as  clearly,  as  if  the  prophet  had  stood  beneath  the  cross  itself, 
and  had  seen  the  Risen  Saviour.  He  is  transported  to  the  very 
commencement  of  the  New  Testament  times,  and  begins  just 
like  the  New  Testament  evangelists.  He  afterwards  describes 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  as  completed  events,  with 
all  the  clearness  of  a  Pauline  discourse.  And  lastly,  he  clings 
to  the  heavenly  world  beyond,  like  John  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Yet  the  Old  Testament  limits  are  not  disturbed ;  but  within 
those  limits,  evangelist,  apostle,  and  apocalvptist  are  all  con- 
densed into  one.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  addresses  we 
never  meet  with  a  strictly  Messianic  prophecy ;  and  yet  they 
have  more  christological  depth  than  all  the  Messianic  prophecies 
taken  together.  The  bright  picture  of  the  coming  King,  which 
is  met  with  in  the  earlier  Messianic  prophecies,  undergoes  a 
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metamorphosis  here,  out  of  which  it  issues  enriched  by  many 
essential  elements,  viz.  those  of  the  two  status,  the  mors  vicaria, 
and  the  munus  tiiplex.  The  dark  typical  background  of 
suffering,  which  the  mournful  Davidic  psalms  give  to  the  figure 
of  the  Messiah,  becomes  here  for  the  first  time  an  object  of 
direct  prediction.  The  place  of  the  Son  of  David,  who  is  only 
a  King,  is  now  taken  by  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  Prophet 
and  Priest  by  virtue  of  His  self-sacrifice,  and  King  as  well ;  the 
Saviour  of  Israel  and  of  the  Gentiles,  persecuted  even  to  death 
by  His  own  nation,  but  exalted  by  God  to  be  both  Priest  and 
King.  So  rich  and  profound  a  legacy  did  Isaiah  leave  to  the 
church  of  the  captivity,  and  to  the  church  of  the  future  also, 
yea,  even  to  the  New  Jerusalem  upon  the  new  earth.  Heng- 
stenberg  has  very  properly  compared  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
to  the  Deuteronomic  "  last  words "  of  Moses  in  the  steppes 
of  Moab,  and  to  the  last  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  within  the 
circle  of  His  own  disciples,  as  reported  by  John.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  esoteric  book,  left  to  the  church  for  future  inter- 
pretation. To  none  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  who 
followed  him  was  the  ability  given  perfectly  to  open  the  book. 
Nothing  but  the  coming  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  could  break  all  the  seven  seals.  But 
was  Isaiah  really  the  author  of  this  book  of  consolation  f 
Modern  criticism  visits  all  who  dare  to  assert  this  with  the 
double  ban  of  want  of  science  and  want  of  conscience.  It 
regards  Isaiah's  authorship  as  being  quite  as  impossible  as  any 
miracle  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  of  history,  or  of  the  spirit. 
No  prophecies  find  any  favour  in  its  eyes,  but  such  as  can  be 
naturally  explained.  It  knows  exactly  how  far  a  prophet  can 
see,  and  where  he  must  stand,  in  order  to  see  so  far.  But 
we  are  not  tempted  at  all  to  purchase  such  omniscience  at  the 
price  of  the  supernatural.  We  believe  in  the  supernatural 
reality  of  prophecy,  simply  because  history  furnishes  indis- 
putable proofs  of  it,  and  because  a  supernatural  interposition 
on  the  part  of  God  in  both  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  man 
takes  place  even  at  the  present  day,  and  can  be  readily  put  to 
the  test.  But  this  interposition  varies  greatly  both  in  degree 
and  kind ;  and  even  in  the  far-sight  of  the  prophets  there  were 
the  greatest  diversities,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
charisma.      It   is   quite   possible,   therefore,  that  Isaiah   may 
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have  foreseen  the  calamities  of  the  Babylonian  age  and  the 
deliverance  that  followed  "  by  an  excellent  spirit,"  as  the  son  of 
.Sirach  says  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  24),  and  may  have  lived  and  moved 
in  these  "  last  things,"  even  at  a  time  when  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  still  standing.  But  we  do  not  regard  all  that  is 
possible  as  being  therefore  real.  We  can  examine  quite  im- 
partially whether  this  really  was  the  case,  and  without  our 
ultimate  decision  being  under  the  constraint  of  any  unalterable 
foregone  conclusion,  like  that  of  the  critics  referred  to.  All 
that  we  have  said  in  praise  of  ch.  xl  -Ixvi.  would  retain  its 
fullest  force,  even  if  the  author  of  the  whole  should  prove  to  be 
a  prophet  of  the  captivity,  and  not  Isaiah. 

We  have  already  given  a  cursory  glance  at  the  general  and 
particular  grounds  upon  which  we  maintain  the  probability,  or 
rather  the  certainty,  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
(yid.  vol.  i.  pp.  57-62)  ;  and  we  have  explained  them  more  fully 
in  the  concluding  remarks  to  Drechsler's  Commentary  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  361-416),  to  which  we  would  refer  any  readers  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  complete  insight  into  the  pro  and  con  of  this  critical 
question.  All  false  supports  of  Isaiah's  authorship  have  there 
been  willingly  given  up  ;  for  the  words  of  Job  to  his  friends 
(xiii.  7,  8)  are  quite  as  applicable  to  a  biblical  theologian  of 
the  present  day. 

We  have  admitted,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-seven  prophecies,  the  author  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  has  the 
captivity  as  his  fixed  standpoint,  or  at  any  rate  as  a  standpoint 
that  is  only  so  far  a  fluctuating  one,  as  the  eventual  deliverance 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  and  that  without  ever  betraying 
the  difference  between  the  real  present  and  this  ideal  one ;  so 
that  as  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  has  its  roots  in  every 
other  instance  in  the  soil  of  the  prophet's  own  time,  and  springs 
out  of  that  soil,  to  all  appearance  he  is  an  exile  himself.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  the  following  arguments  may  be  adduced 
in  support  of  Isaiah's  authorship.  In  the  first  place,  the  de- 
liverance foretold  in  these  prophecies,  with  all  its  attendant 
circumstances,  is  referred  to  as  something  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  foresight,  and  known  to  Jehovah  alone,  and  as  some- 
thing the  occurrence  of  which  would  prove  Him  to  be  the  God 
of  Gods.  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  prophecy,  knew  the  name 
of  Cyrus  even  before  he  knew  it  himself ;    and   He  demon* 
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itrated  His  Godhead  to  all  the  world,  inasmuch  as  He  caused 
the  name  and  work  of  the  deliverer  of  Israel  to  be  foretold  (ch. 
xiv.  4-7).     Secondly,  although  these  prophecies  rest  through- 
out upon  the  soil  of  the  captivity,  and  do  not  start  with  the 
historical  basis  of  Hezekiah's  time,  as  we  should  expect  them 
to  do,  with  Isaiah  as  their  author ;  yet  the  discrepancy  between 
this  phenomenon  and  the  general  character  of  prophecy  else- 
where,  loses  its  full  force  as  an   argument    against   Isaiah's 
authorship,  if  we  do  not  separate  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  from  ch.  i.-xxxix. 
and  take  it  as  an  independent  work,  as  is  generally  done.    The 
whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  collection  is  a  staircase,  leading 
up  to  these  addresses  to  the  exiles,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  them,  as  a  whole,  as  the  Assyrian  pedestal  in  ch.  xiv.  24-27  to 
the  Babylonian  massd'  in  ch.  xiii.-xiv.  26  (see  vol.  i.  317).    This 
relation  between  the  two — namely,  that  Assyrian  prophecies 
lay  the  foundation  for  Babylonian — runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  first  half.     It  is  so  arranged,  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
Assyrian  times  throughout   have   intermediate   layers,    which 
reach  beyond  those  times ;  and  whilst  the  former  constitute  the 
groundwork,  the  latter  form  the  gable.     This  is  the  relation  in 
which  ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.  stand  to  ch.  xiii.-xxiii.,  and  ch.  xxxiv. 
xxxv.  to  ch.  xxviii.-xxxiii.    And  within,  the  cycle  of  prophecies 
against   the  nations,    three  Babylonian  prophecies  —  viz.  ch. 
xiii.-xiv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  and  xxiii. — form  the  commencement, 
middle,  and  end.     The  Assyrian  prophecies  lie  within  a  circle, 
the  circumference  and  diameter  of  which  consist  of  prophecies 
that  have  a  longer  span.     And  are  all  these  prophecies,  that 
are  inserted  with  such  evident  skill  and  design,  to  be  taken 
away  from  our  prophet  f     The  oracle   concerning  Babel,  in 
ch.  xiii.-xiv.  23,  has  all  the  ring  of  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah's,  as 
we  have  already  seen ;  and  in  the  epilogue,  in  ch.  xiv.  24-27, 
it  has  Isaiah's  signature.    The  second  oracle  concerning  Babel, 
in  ch.  xxi.  1-10,  is  not  only  connected  with  three  passages  of 
Isaiah's  that  are  acknowledged  as  genuine,  so  as  to  form  a 
tetralogy  ;  but  in  style  and  spirit  it  is  most  intimately  bound 
up  with  them.      The  cycle  of  prophecies  of  the   final   cata- 
strophe (ch.  xxiv.-xxvii.)  commences  so  thoroughly  in  Isaiah's 
style,  that  nearly  every  word  and  every  turn  in  the  first  three 
verses  bears  Isaiah's  stamp  ;  and  in  ch.  xxvii.  12,  13,  it  dies 
away,  just  like  the  book  of  Immanuel,  ch.  xi.  11  sqq.     And 
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the  genuineness  of  ch.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  has  never  yet  been 
disputed  on  any  valid  grounds.  Knobel,  indeed,  maintains 
that  the  historical  background  of  this  passage  establishes  its 
spuriousness  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  background  of 
contemporaneous  history.  Edom  in  this  instance  represents 
the  world,  as  opposed  to  the  people  of  God,  just  as  Moab  does 
in  ch.  xxv.  Consider,  moreover,  that  these  disputed  prophecies 
form  a  series  which  constitutes  in  every  respect  a  prelude  to 
ch.  xl.-lxvi.  Have  we  not  in  ch.  xiv.  1,  2,  the  substance  of 
ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  as  it  were,  in  nuce  f  Is  not  the  trilogy  "  Babel,"  in 
ch.  xlvi.-xlviii.,  like  an  expansion  of  the  vision  in  ch.  xxi.  1-10  ? 
Is  not  the  prophecy  concerning  Edom  in  ch.  xxxiv.  the  side- 
piece  to  ch.  lxiii.  1-6  I  And  do  we  not  hear  in  ch.  xxxv.  the 
direct  prelude  to  the  melody,  which  is  continued  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  ? 
And  to  this  we  may  add  still  further  the  fact,  that  prominent 
marks  of  Isaiah  are  common  alike  to  the  disputed  prophecies, 
and  to  those  whose  genuineness  is  acknowledged.  The  name 
of  God,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Isaiah,  and  which  we  meet 
with  on  every  hand  in  acknowledged  prophecies  in  ch.  i.-xxxix., 
viz.  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  runs  also  through  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
(vol.  i.  193).  And  so  again  do  the  confirmatory  words,  "  Thus 
saith  Jehovah,"  and  the  interchange  of  the  national  names 
Jacob  and  Israel  (compare,  for  example,  ch.  xl.  27  with  ch. 
xxix.  23).1  The  rhetorical  figure  called  epanaphora,  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  an  Arabic  proverb,2 — 

"  Enjoy  the  scent  of  the  yellow  roses  of  Negd; 
For  when  the  evening  is  gone,  it  is  over  with  the  yellow  roses," — 

is  very  rare  apart  from  the  book  of  Isaiah  (Gen.  vi.  9,  xxxv. 
12  ;  Lev.  xxv.  41 ;  Job  xi.  7)  ;  whereas  in  the  book  of  Isaiah 
itself  it  runs  like  a  favourite  oratorical  turn  from  beginning  to 
end  (vid.  ch.  i.  7,  iv.  3,  vi.  11,  xiii.  10,  xiv.  25,  xv.  8,  xxx.  20, 
xxxiv.  9,  xl.  19,  xlii.  15,  19,  xlviii.  21,  li.  13,  liii.  6,  7,  liv.  4, 
13,  1.  4,  lviii.  2,  lix.  8, — a  collection  of  examples  which  could 
probably  be  still  further  increased).  But  there  are  still  deeper 
lines  of  connection  than  these.     How  strikingly,  for  example, 

1  The  remark  which  we  made  at  vol.  i.  p.  117,  to  the  effect  that  Isaiah 
prefers  Israel,  is  therefore  to  be  qualified,  inasmuch  as  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  Jacob 
takes  precedence  of  Israel. 

2  See  Mehren,  Rhetorik  der  Araber,  p.  1C1  sqq. 
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does  ch.  xxviii.  5  ring  in  harmony  with  ch.  Ixii.  3,  and  ch. 
xxix.  28  (cf.  v.  7)  with  ch.  lx.  21  !  And  does  not  the  leading 
thought  which  is  expressed  in  ch.  xxii.  11,  xxxvii.  26  (cf.  ch. 
xxv.  1),  viz.  that  whatever  is  realized  in  history  has  had  its 
pre-existence  as  an  idea  in  God,  run  with  a  multiplied  echo 
through  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  %  And  does  not  the  second  half  repeat, 
in  ch.  lxv.  25,  in  splendidly  elaborate  paintings,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  very  same  words  (which  is  not  unlike  Isaiah), 
what  we  have  already  found  in  ch.  xi.  6  sqq.,  xxx.  26,  and 
other  passages,  concerning  the  future  glorification  of  the  earthly 
and  heavenly  creation?  Yea,  wre  may  venture  to  maintain 
(and  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  refute  it),  that  the  second 
half  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xl.-lxvi),  so  far  as  its  theme,  its 
standpoint,  its  style,  and  its  ideas  are  concerned,  is  in  a  state 
of  continuous  formation  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  (ch. 
i.-xxxix.).  On  the  frontier  of  the  two  halves,  the  prediction  in 
ch.  xxxix.  5,  7  stands  like  a  sign-post,  with  the  inscription,  "  To 
Babylon."  There,  viz.  in  Babylon,  is  henceforth  Isaiah's  spi- 
ritual home ;  there  he  preaches  to  the  church  of  the  captivity 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  the  consolation  of  redemption,  but  to 
the  rebellious  the  terrors  of  judgment. 

That  this  is  the  case,  is  confirmed  by  the  reciprocal  relation 
in  which  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  stand  to  all  the  other  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
wre  find  reminiscences  from  the  book  of  Job  (compare  ch.  xl. 
23  with  Job  xii.  24  ;  xliv.  25  with  Job  xii.  17,  20;  xliv.  24  with 
Job  ix.  8  ;  xl.  14  with  Job  xxi.  22  ;  lix.  4  with  Job  xv.  35  and 
Ps.  vii.  15).  And  the  first  half  points  back  to  Job  in  just  the 
same  manner.  The  poetical  words  VT3,  "laarin,  CKVNV,  are  only 
met  with  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  and  the  book  of  Job.  Once  at 
least,  namely  ch.  lix.  7,  we  are  reminded  of  misJile  (Prov.  i.  16)  ; 
whilst  in  the  first  half  wre  frequently  met  with  imitations  of 
the  maslial  of  Solomon.  The  two  halves  stand  in  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  the  book  of  Micah ;  compare  ch.  lviii.  1  with 
Mic.  iii.  8,  like  ii.  2-4  with  Mic.  iv.  1-4,  and  xxvi.  21  with 
Mic.  i.  3.  And  the  same  relation  to  Nahum  runs  through  the 
two ;  compare  Nah.  iii.  4,  5  with  ch.  xlvii.,  ii.  1  with  Hi.  7a,  16, 
and  ii.  11  with  xxiv.  1,  iii.  13  with  xix.  16.  We  leave  the 
question  open,  on  which  side  the  priority  lies.  But  when  we 
find  in  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  points  of  contact  not  only  with 
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ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  but  also  with  ch.  xiii.-xiv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  xxxiv.- 
xxxv.,  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  accident,  it  is  more  than 
improbable  that  these  two  prophets  should  have  been  imitated 
by  the  author  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.,  since  it  is  in  them  above  all 
others  that  we  meet  with  the  peculiar  disposition  to  blend  the 
words  and  thoughts  of  their  predecessors  with  their  own.  Not 
only  does  Zephaniah  establish  points  of  contact  with  Isa.  xiii. 
and  xxxiv.  in  by  no  means  an  accidental  manner,  but  compare 
ch.  ii.  15  with  Isa.  xlvii.  8,  10,  and  ch.  iii.  10  with  Isa.  lxvi. 
20.  The  former  passage  betrays  its  derivative  character  by 
the  fact  that  Ppy  is  a  word  that  belongs  exclusively  to  Isaiah  ; 
whilst  the  latter  is  not  only  a  compendium  of  Isa.  lxvi.  20, 
but  also  points  back  to  Isa.  xviii.  1,  7,  in  the  expression 
^"•nro  "QJttJ.  In  Jeremiah,  the  indication  of  dependence  upon 
Isaiah  comes  out  most  strongly  in  the  prophecy  against  Babylon 
in  Jer.  L  li. ;  in  fact,  it  is  so  strong,  that  Movers,  Hitzig, 
and  De  Wette  regard  the  anonymous  author  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
as  the  interpolator  of  this  prophecy.  But  it  also  contains  echoes 
of  Isa.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xxi.,  and  xxxiv.,  and  is  throughout  a  Mosaic 
of  earlier  prophecies.  The  passage  in  Jer.  x.  1-16  concern- 
ing the  nothingness  of  the  gods  of  the  nations,  sounds  also 
most  strikingly  like  Isaiah's  ;  compare  more  especially  Isa.  xliv. 
12-15,  xli.  7,  xlvi.  7,  though  the  attempt  has  also  been  made 
to  render  this  intelligible  by  the  interpolation  hypothesis.  It 
is  not  only  in  vers.  6-8  and  10,  which  are  admitted  to  be 
Jeremiah's,  that  we  meet  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Jeremiah  ;  but  even  in  passages  that  are  rejected  we  find  such 
expressions  of  his  as  Hfi*?  Drritf  for  DFW,  "lin?,  BWJm,  rripsi,  a 
penal  visitation,  such  as  we  never  meet  with  in  Isaiah  n.  And 
the  whole  of  the  consolatory  words  in  Jer.  xxx.  10,  11,  and 
again  in  xlvi.  27,  28,  which  sound  so  much  like  the  deutero- 
Isaiah,  are  set  down  as  having  been  inserted  in  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  by  Isaiah  II.  But  Caspari  has  shown  that  this  is  im- 
possible, because  the  concluding  words  of  the  promise,  "  I  will 
correct  thee  in  measure,  and  will  not  leave  thee  altogether 
unpunished,"  would  have  no  meaning  at  all  if  uttered  at  the 
close  of  the  captivity ;  and  also,  because  such  elements  as  are 
evidently  Jeremiah's,  and  in  which  it  coincides  with  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  that  are  acknowledged  to  be  genuine,  far  outweigh 
those  of  the  deutero-Isaiah.     And  yet  in  this  passage,  when 
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Israel  is  addressed  as  "my  servant,"  we  hear  the  tone  of  the 
deutero-Isaiah.  Jeremiah  fuses  in  this  instance,  as  in  many 
other  passages,  the  tones  of  Isaiah  with  his  own.  There  are 
also  many  other  passages  which  coincide  with  passages  of  the 
second  part  of  Isaiah,  both  in  substance  and  expression,  though 
not  so  conclusively  as  those  already  quoted,  and  in  which  we 
have  to  decide  between  re^ardin^  Jeremiah  as  an  imitator,  or 
Isaiah  II.  as  an  interpolator.  But  if  we  compare  Jer.  vi.  15 
with  Isa.  lvi.  11,  and  Isa,  xlviii.  6  with  Jer.  xxxiii.  3,  where 
Jeremiah,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  gives  a  different  turn 
to  the  original  passages  by  a  slight  change  in  the  letters,  we 
shall  find  involuntary  reminiscences  of  Isaiah  in  Jeremiah,  in 
such  parallels  as  Jer.  iii.  16,  Isa.  Ixv.  17  ;  Jer.  iv.  13,  Isa.  lxvi. 
15;  Jer.  xi.  19,  Isa.  liii. ;  and  shall  hear  the  ring  of  Isa.  li. 
17-23  in  Jeremiah's  qinoth,  and  that  of  Isa.  lvi.  9-lvii.  11a  in 
the  earlier  reproachful  addresses  of  Jeremiah,  and  not  vice  versa. 
In  conclusion,  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  Isaiah's  view  of  the  captivity,  that  penal  judgment 
already  threatened  in  the  law.  (1.)  In  the  Uzziah-Jotham  age 
the  prophet  refers  to  the  captivity,  in  the  most  general  terms  that 
can  be  conceived,  in  ch.  vi.  12,  though  he  mentions  it  casually 
by  its  own  name  even  in  ch.  v.  13.  (2.)  In  the  time  of  Alxaz 
we  already  see  him  far  advanced  beyond  this  first  sketchy 
reference  to  the  captivity.  In  ch.  xi.  11  sqq.  he  predicts  a 
second  deliverance,  resembling  the  Egyptian  exodus.  Asshur 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  countries  of  the  diaspora,  as  the 
imperial  power  by  which  the  judgment  of  captivity  is  carried 
out.  (3.)  In  the  early  years  of  Hezekiali,  ch.  xxii.  18  appears  to 
indicate  the  carrying  away  of  Judah  by  Asshur.  But  when 
the  northern  kingdom  had  succumbed  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Assyrian  banishment,  and  Judah  had  been  mercifully  spared 
this  judgment,  the  eyes  of  Isaiah  were  directed  to  Babylon  as 
the  imperial  power  destined  to  execute  the  same  judgment  upon 
Judah.  We  may  see  this  from  ch.  xxxix.  5-7.  Micah  also 
speaks  of  Babylon  as  the  future  place  of  punishment  and 
deliverance  (Mic.  iv.  10).  The  prophecies  of  the  overthrow 
of  Babylon  in  ch.  xiii.  14,  21,  are  therefore  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  prophecies  of  Hezekiah's  time.  And  ch.  xl— lxvi. 
merely  develop  on  all  sides  what  was  already  contained  in  germ 
in  ch.  xiv   1,  2,  xxi.  10.     It  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of 
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Hezekiah  Babylon  attempted  to  break  loose  from  Assyria ;  and 
so  also  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  Asshur,  and  the  union  of 
their  villages  and  districts  under  one  monarch  named  Deyoces, 
occurred  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.1  It  is  quite  characteristic  of 
Isaiah  that  he  never  names  the  Persians,  who  were  at  that  time 
still  subject  to  the  Medes.  He  mentions  Madai  in  ch.  xiii.  17 
and  xxi.  2,  and  Koresh  (Kurus),  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy ;  but  not  that  one  of  the  two  leading  Iranian  tribes, 
which  gained  its  liberty  through  him  in  the  time  of  Astyages, 
and  afterwards  rose  to  the  possession  of  the  imperial  sway. 

But  how  is  it  possible  that  Isaiah  should  have  mentioned 
Cyrus  by  name  centuries  before  this  time  (210  years,  according 
to  Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  1,  2)  f  Windischmann  answers  this 
question  in  his  Zoroastrische  Studien,  p.  137.  a  No  one,"  he 
says,  "  who  believes  in  a  living,  personal,  omniscient  God,  and 
in  the  possibility  of  His  revealing  future  events,  will  ever  deny 
that  He  possesses  the  power  to  foretell  the  name  of  a  future 
monarch."  And  Albrecht  Weber,  the  Indologian,  finds  in  this 
answer  "  an  evidence  of  self-hardening  against  the  scientific 
conscience,"  and  pronounces  such  hardening  nothing  less  than 
"devilish." 

It  is  not  possible  to  come  to  any  understanding  concerning 
this  point,  which  is  the  real  nerve  of  the  prevailing  settled  con- 
clusion as  to  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  We  therefore  hasten  on  to  our  ex- 
position. And  in  relation  to  this,  if  we  only  allow  that  the  prophet 
really  was  a  prophet,  it  is  of  no  essential  consequence  to  what 
age  he  belonged.  For  in  this  one  point  we  quite  agree  with 
the  opponents  of  its  genuineness,  namely,  that  the  standpoint 
of  the  prophet  is  the  second  half  of  the  captivity.  If  the  author 
is  Isaiah,  as  we  feel  constrained  to  assume  for  reasons  that  we 
have  already  stated  here  and  elsewhere,  he  is  entirely  carried 
away  from  his  own  times,  and  leads  a  pneumatic  life  among  the 
exiles.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  more  "  Johannic"  book  in  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  than  this  book  of  consolation.  It 
is  like  the  product  of  an  Old  Testament  gift  of  tongues.  The 
fleshly  body  of  speech  has  been  changed  into  a  glorified  body; 
and  we  hear,  as  it  were,  spiritual  voices  from  the  world  beyond, 
or  world  of  glory. 

1  Spiegel  (Evan,  p.  313  sqq.)  places  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  in  the  year 
714,  and  Deyoces  in  the  year  708. 
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PART   I. 

FIRST  PROPHECY.— Chap.  xl. 
WORDS  OF  COMFORT,  AND  THE  GOD  OF  COMFORT. 

In  this  first  address  the  prophet  vindicates  his  call  to  be  the 
preacher  of  the  comfort  of  the  approaching  deliverance,  and 
explains  this  comfort  on  the  ground  that  Jehovah,  who  called 
him  to  this  comforting  proclamation,  was  the  incomparably 
exalted  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world.  The  first  part  of  this 
address  (vers.  1-11)  may  be  regarded  as  the  prologue  to  the 
whole  twenty-seven.  The  theme  of  the  prophetic  promise,  and 
the  irresistible  certainty  of  its  fulfilment,  are  here  declared. 
Turning  to  the  people  of  the  captivity,  whom  Jehovah  has 
neither  forgotten  nor  rejected,  the  prophet  commences  thus  in 
ver.  1 :  u  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God" 
This  is  the  divine  command  to  the  prophets.  Nachamu  (piel, 
literally,  to  cause  to  breathe  again)  is  repeated,  because  of  its 
urgency  (anadijjlosis,  as  in  ch.  xli.  27,  xliii.  11,  xxv.,  etc.).  The 
word  "lEN'1,  which  does  not  mean  "  will  say  "  here  (Hofmann, 
Stier),  but  "  saith "  (LXX.,  Jerome), — as,  for  example,  in  1 
Sam.  xxiv.  14, — affirms  that  the  command  is  a  continuous  one. 
The  expression  "  saith  your  God "  is  peculiar  to  Isaiah,  and 
common  to  both  parts  of  the  collection  (ch.  i.  11,  18,  xxxiii.  10, 
xl.  1,  25,  xli.  21,  Ixvi.  9).  The  future  in  all  these  passages  is 
expressive  of  that  which  is  taking  place  or  still  continuing. 
And  it  is  the  same  here.  The  divine  command  has  not  been 
issued  once  only,  or  merely  to  one  prophet,  but  is  being  con- 
tinually addressed  to  many  prophets.  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ye  my  people,"  is  the  continual  charge  of  the  God  of  the  exiles, 
who  has  not  ceased  to  be  their  God  even  in  the  midst  of  wrath, 
to  His  messengers  and  heralds  the  prophets. 

The  summons  is  now  repeated  with  still  greater  emphasis, 
the  substance  of  the  consoling  proclamation  being  also  given 
Ver.  2.  "  Speak  ye  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her, 
that  her  affliction  is  ended,  that  her  debt  is  paid,  that  she  has  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  Jehovah  double  for  all  her  sins"     The 
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holy  city  is  thought  of  here  in  connection  with  the  population 
belonging  to  it.  3?"^  Wl  (to  speak  to  the  heart)  is  an  expres- 
sion applied  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  3  and  Judg.  xix.  3  to  words 
adapted  to  win  the  heart ;  in  Gen.  1.  21,  to  the  words  used  by 
Joseph  to  inspire  his  brethren  with  confidence ;  whilst  here  it 
is  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  and  possibly 
not  without  a  reminiscence  of  this  earlier  prophecy.  ?N  fcOjJ 
(to  call  to  a  person)  is  applied  to  a  prophetic  announcement 
made  to  a  person,  as  in  Jer.  vii.  27,  Zech.  i.  4.  The  announce- 
ment to  be  made  to  Jerusalem  is  then  introduced  with  s2,  on, 
which  serves  as  the  introduction  to  either  an  indirect  or  a  direct 
address  (Ges.  §  155,  1,  e).  (1.)  Her  affliction  has  become  full, 
and  therefore  has  come  to  an  end.  K2X,  military  service,  then 
feudal  service,  and  hardship  generally  (Job  vii.  1)  ;  here  it 
applies  to  the  captivity  or  exile — that  unsheltered  bivouac,  as 
it  were,  of  the  people  who  had  been  transported  into  a  foreign 
land,  and  were  living  there  in  bondage,  restlessness,  and  in- 
security. (2.)  Her  iniquity  is  atoned  for,  and  the  justice  of 
God  is  satisfied :  nirtsdh,  which  generally  denotes  a  satisfactory 
reception,  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  meeting  with  a  satis- 
factory payment,  like  }"W  i"^n  in  Lev.  xxvi.  41,  43,  to  pay  off 
the  debt  of  sin  by  enduring  the  punishment  of  sin.  (3.)  The 
third  clause  repeats  the  substance  of  the  previous  ones  with 
greater  emphasis  and  in  a  fuller  tone  :  Jerusalem  has  already 
suffered  fully  for  her  sins.  In  direct  opposition  to  nnfpp,  which 
cannot,  when  connected  with  two  actual  perfects  as  it  is  here, 
be  taken  as  a  perfect  used  to  indicate  the  certainty  of  some 
future  occurrence,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Stier, 
and  Halm  suppose  hiphlayim  to  refer  to  the  double  favour  that 
Jerusalem  was  about  to  receive  (like  misJineh  in  ch.  lxi.  7,  and 
possibly  borrowed  from  Isaiah  in  Zech.  ix.  12),  instead  of  to 
the  double  punishment  which  Jerusalem  had  endured  (like 
mishneh  in  Jer.  xvi.  18).  It  is  not  to  be  taken,  however,  in  a 
judicial  sense ;  in  which  case  God  would  appear  over-rigid, 
and  therefore  unjust.  Jerusalem  had  not  suffered  more  than 
its  sins  had  deserved ;  but  the  compassion  of  God  regarded 
what  His  justice  had  been  obliged  to  inflict  upon  Jerusalem  as 
superabundant.  This  compassion  also  expresses  itself  in  the 
words  "  for  all"  Qfkhol,  c.  Beth  pretii)  :  there  is  nothing  left  for 
further  punishment.      The  turning-point  from  wrath  to  love 
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has  arrived.  The  wrath  has  gone  forth  in  double  measure. 
With  what  intensity,  therefore,  will  the  love  break  forth,  which 
has  been  so  long  restrained  ! 

There  is  a  sethume  in  the  text  at  this  point.  The  first  two 
verses  form  a  small  parashah  by  themselves,  the  prologue  of  the 
prologue.  After  the  substance  of  the  consolation  has  been  given 
on  its  negative  side,  the  question  arises,  What  positive  salvation 
is  to  be  expected  ?  This  question  is  answered  for  the  prophet, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  ecstatic  stillness  of  his  mind  as  turned 
to  God,  he  hears  a  marvellous  voice.  Ver.  3.  "  Hark,  a  crier  ! 
In  the  wilderness  prepare  ye  a  way  for  Jehovah,  make  smooth  in 
the  desert  a  road  for  our  God."  This  is  not  to  be  rendered  "a 
voice  cries"  (Ges.,  Umbreit,  etc.)  ;  but  the  two  words  are  in 
the  construct  state,  and  form  an  interjectional  clause,  as  in  ch. 
xiii.  4,  lii.  8,  lxvi.  6 :  Voice  of  one  crying !  Who  the  crier  is 
remains  concealed  ;  his  person  vanishes  in  the  splendour  of  his 
calling,  and  falls  into  the  background  behind  the  substance  of 
his  cry.  The  cry  sounds  like  the  long-drawn  trumpet-blast  of 
a  herald  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  1).  The  crier  is  like  the  outrider  of  a 
king,  who  takes  care  that  the  way  by  which  the  king  is  to  go 
shall  be  put  into  good  condition.  The  king  is  Jehovah ;  and 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him  in  a 
becoming  manner,  that  this  way  leads  through  the  pathless 
desert.  Bammidhdr  is  to  be  connected  with  pannu,  according 
to  the  accents  on  account  of  the  parallel  {zakeph  katan  has  a 
stronger  disjunctive  force  here  than  zakeph  gadol,  as  in  Deut. 
xxvi.  14,  xxviii.  8,  2  Kings  i.  6),  though  without  any  conse- 
quent collision  with  the  New  Testament  description  of  the  ful- 
filment itself.  And  so  also  the  Targum  and  Jewish  expositors 
take  "Dim  fcOlp  5>lp  together,  like  the  LXX.,  and  after  this  the 
Gospels.  We  may,  or  rather  apparently  we  must,  imagine  the 
crier  as  advancing  into  the  desert,  and  summoning  the  people 
to  come  and  make  a  road  through  it.  But  why  does  the  way 
of  Jehovah  lie  through  the  desert,  and  whither  does  it  lead  ? 
It  was  through  the  desert  that  He  went  to  redeem  Israel  out 
of  Egyptian  bondage,  and  to  reveal  Himself  to  Israel  from 
Sinai  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2  ;  Judg.  v.  4  ;  Ps.  lxviii.  8)  ;  and  in  Ps. 
lxviii.  4  (5)  God  the  Redeemer  of  His  people  is  called  hdrokhebh 
baardhhoth.  Just  as  His  people  looked  for  Him  then,  when 
they  were  between  Egypt  and  Canaan ;  so  was  He  to  be  looked 
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for  by  His  people  again,  now  that  they  were  in  the  "  desert  of 
the  sea"  (ch.  xxi.  1),  and  separated  by  Arabia  deserta  from 
their  fatherland.  If  He  were  coming  at  the  head  of  His 
people,  He  Himself  would  clear  the  hindrances  out  of  His  way; 
but  He  was  coming  through  the  desert  to  Israel,  and  therefore 
Israel  itself  was  to  take  care  that  nothing  should  impede  the 
rapidity  or  detract  from  the  favour  of  the  Coming  One.  The 
description  answers  to  the  reality ;  but,  as  we  shall  frequently 
find  as  we  go  further  on,  the  literal  meaning  spiritualizes  itself 
in  an  allegorical  way. 

The  summons  proceeds  in  a  commanding  tone.  Ver.  4. 
u  Let  every  valley  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  made 
low ;  and  let  the  rugged  be  made  a  plain,  and  the  ledges  of  rocks 
a  valley"  rffltj,  which  takes  its  tone  from  the  two  jussive  verbs, 
is  also  itself  equivalent  to  WJ.  Instead  of  N\a  (from  fc03),  the 
pointing  in  Zech.  xiv.  4,  we  have  here  (according  to  Kimchi) 
the  vowel-pointing  8*3 ;  at  the  same  time,  the  editions  of  Brescia, 
Pesaro,  Venice  1678,  have  603  (with  tzere),  and  this  is  also  the 
reading  of  a  codex  of  Luzzatto  without  Masoretic  notes.  The 
command,  according  to  its  spiritual  interpretation,  points  to  the 
encouragement  of  those  that  are  cast  down,  the  humiliation  of 
the  self-righteous  and  self-secure,  the  changing  of  dishonesty 
into  simplicity,  and  of  unapproachable  haughtiness  into  sub- 
mission (for  'dqobh,  hilly,  rugged,1  compare  Jer.  xvii.  9  together 
with  Hab.  ii.  4).  In  general,  the  meaning  is  that  Israel  is  to 
take  care,  that  the  God  who  is  coming  to  deliver  it  shall  find  it 
in  such  an  inward  and  outward  state  as  befits  His  exaltation 
and  His  purpose. 

The  cry  of  the  crier  proceeds  thus  in  ver.  5 :  u  And  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  will  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  seeth  together:  for 
the  month  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it."  The  pret.  cons.  TOI31  is 
here  apodosis  imper.  When  the  way  is  prepared  for  Jehovah 
the  Coming  One,  the  glory  of  the  God  of  salvation  will  unveil 
itself  (on  the  name  Jehovah,  which  is  applied  to  God,  the  abso- 
lute I,  as  living  and  revealing  Himself  in  history,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  history  of  salvation,  see  vol.  i.  p.  67).  His  parousia 
is  the  revelation  of  His  glory  (1  Pet.  iv.  13).  This  revelation 
is  made  for  the  good  of  Israel,  but  not  secretly  or  exclusively ; 

1  In  this  ethical  sense  Essex  applied  the  word  to  Queen  Elizabeth.     See 
Hefele,  Ximenes,  p.  90  (ed.  2). 
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for  all  the  human  race,  called  here  designedly  "all  flesh"  (kol 
bdsdr),  will  come  to  see  it  (compare  Luke  iii.  6,  "the  salvation 
of  God").  Man,  because  he  is  flesh,  cannot  see  God  without 
dying  (Ex.  xxxiii.  20)  ;  but  the  future  will  fill  up  this  gulf  of 
separation.  The  object  to  the  verb  "see"  is  not  what  follows, 
as  Rosenmuller  supposes,  viz.  "  that  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath 
spoken,"  for  the  word  of  promise  which  is  here  fulfilled  is  not 
one  addressed  to  all  flesh;  nor  does  it  mean,  "see  that  Jehovah 
hath  spoken  with  His  own  mouth,"  i.e.  after  having  become 
man,  as  Stier  maintains,  for  the  verb  required  in  this  case  would 
be  "^ID,  not  "i^i.  The  clause,  "  for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath 
spoken  it,"  is  rather  Isaiah's  usual  confirmation  of  the  fore- 
going prophecy  (see  vol.  i.  p.  425).  Here  the  crier  uses  it  to 
establish  the  certainty  of  what  he  foretells,  provided  that  Israel 
will  do  what  he  summons  it  to  perform. 

The  prophet  now  hears  a  second  voice,  and  then  a  third, 
entering  into  conversation  with  it.  Vers.  6—8.  "  Hark,  one 
speaking,  Cry  !  And  lie  answers,  What  shall  I  cry  f  All  flesh 
is  grass,  and  all  its  beauty  as  the  flower  of  the  field.  Grass 
is  withered,  flower  faded :  for  the  breath  of  Jehovah  has  blown 
upon  it.  Surely  grass  is  the  people ;  grass  withereth,  flower 
fadeth:  yet  the  word  of  our  God  will  stand  for  ever"  A  second 
voice  celebrates  the  divine  word  of  promise  in  the  face  of  the 
approaching  fulfilment,  and  appoints  a  preacher  of  its  eternal 
duration.  The  verb  is  not  "iftfcO  (et  dixi,  LXX.,  Vulg.),  but 
1D8J1 ;  so  that  the  person  asking  the  question  is  not  the  prophet 
himself,  but  an  ideal  person,  whom  he  has  before  him  in  vision- 
ary objectiveness.  The  appointed  theme  of  his  proclamation 
is  the  perishable  nature  of  all  flesh  (ver.  5  rracra  crdp^,  here 
iraaa  rj  crdpj;),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperishable  nature 
of  the  wrord  of  God.  Men  living  in  the  flesh  are  universally 
impotent,  perishing,  limited  ;  God,  on  the  contrary  (ch.  xxxi.  3), 
is  the  omnipotent,  eternal,  all-determining ;  and  like  Himself,  so 
is  His  word,  which,  regarded  as  the  vehicle  and  utterance  of  His 
willing  and  thinking,  is  not  something  separate  from  Himself, 
and  therefore  is  the  same  as  He.  Chasdo  is  the  charm  or  grace- 
fulness  of  the  outward  appearance  (LXX. ;  1  Pet.  i.  24,  Sofa : 
see  Schott  on  the  passage,  Jas.  i.  11,  evirpeireta).  The  com- 
parison instituted  with  grass  and  flower  recals  ch.  xxxvii.  27 
and  Job  viii.  12,  and  still  more  Ps.  xc.  5,  G,  and  Job  xiv.  2. 
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Ver.  la  describes  what  happens  to  the  grass  and  flower.  The 
preterites,  like  the  Greek  aoristus  gnomicus  (cf.  ch.  xxvi.  10), 
express  a  fact  of  experience  sustained  by  innumerable  examples: 
exaruit  gramen,  emarcuit  flos  ;  consequently  the  *3  which  follows 
is  not  hypothetical  (granting  that),  but  explanatory  of  the 
reason,  viz.  "  because  ruach  Jehovah  hath  blown  upon  it,"  i.e. 
the  "  breath "  of  God  the  Creator,  which  pervades  the  crea- 
tion, generating  life,  sustaining  life,  and  destroying  life,  and 
whose  most  characteristic  elementary  manifestation  is  the  wind. 
Every  breath  of  wind  is  a  drawing  of  the  breath  of  the  whole 
life  of  nature,  the  active  indwelling  principle  of  whose  existence 
is  the  ruach  of  God.  A  fresh  verse  ought  to  commence  now 
with  f5y*.  The  clause  B#n  l^n  |3N  is  genuine,  and  thoroughly 
in  Isaiah's  style,  notwithstanding  the  LXX.,  which  Gesenius 
and  Hitzig  follow.  pK  is  not  equivalent  to  a  comparative  I? 
(Ewald,  §  105,  a),  but  is  assuring,  as  in  ch.  xlv.  15,  xlix.  4, 
liii.  4;  and  ha  dm  (the  people)  refers  to  men  generally,  as  in 
ch.  xlii.  5.  The  order  of  thought  is  in  the  form  of  a  triolet. 
The  explanation  of  the  striking  simile  commences  with  'dkhen 
(surely)  ;  and  then  in  the  repetition  of  the  words,  "  grass 
withereth,  flower  fadeth,"  the  men  are  intended,  who  resemble 
the  grass  and  the  flower.  Surely  grass  is  the  human  race ; 
such  grass  withereth  and  such  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of 
our  God  (Jehovah,  the  God  of  His  people  and  of  sacred  history) 
ydqiim  Foldm,  i.e.  it  rises  up  without  withering  or  fading,  and 
endures  for  ever,  fulfilling  and  verifying  itself  through  all 
times.  This  general  truth  refers,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
the  word  of  promise  uttered  by  the  voice  in  the  desert.  If  the 
word  of  God  generally  has  an  eternal  duration,  more  especially 
is  this  the  case  with  the  word  of  the  parousia  of  God  the 
Redeemer,  the  word  in  which  all  the  words  of  God  are  yea 
and  amen.  The  imperishable  nature  of  this  word,  however, 
has  for  its  dark  foil  the  perishable  nature  of  all  flesh,  and  all 
the  beauty  thereof.  The  oppressors  of  Israel  are  mortal,  and 
their  chesed  with  which  they  impose  and  bribe  is  perishable  ; 
but  the  word  of  God,  with  which  Israel  can  console  itself,  pre- 

1  ?33  has  munach  here  and  in  ver.  8  attached  to  the  penultimate  in 

all  correct  texts  (hence  mild,  on  account  of  the  monosyllable  which  fol- 
lows), and  metlieg  on  the  tzere  to  sustain  the  lengthening. 
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serves  the  field,  and  ensures  it  a  glorious  end  to  its  history. 
Thus  the  seal,  which  the  first  crier  set  upon  the  promise  of 
Jehovah's  speedy  coming,  is  inviolable  ;  and  the  comfort  which 
the  prophets  of  God  are  to  bring  to  His  people,  who  have  now 
been  suffering  so  long,  is  infallibly  sure. 

The  prophet  accordingly  now  takes,  as  his  standpoint,  the 
time  when  Jehovah  will  already  have  come.  Ver.  9.  u  Upon 
a  high  mountain  get  thee  up,  0  evangelistess  Zion ;  lift  up  thy 
voice  ivith  strength,  evangelistess  Jerusalem  :  lift  up9  be  not 
afraid ;  say  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your  God."  Knobel 
and  others  follow  the  LXX.  and  Targum,  and  regard  Zion 
and  Jerusalem  as  accusatives  of  the  object,  viz.  "  preacher  of  sal- 
vation {i.e.  a  chorus  of  preachers)  to  Zion-Jerusalem  ;"  but 
such  parallels  as  ch.  lii.  7  and  lxii.  11  are  misleading  here. 
The  words  are  in  apposition  (A.  S.  Th.  evayyeXc^Ofievrj  Sioov). 
Zion-Jerusalem  herself  is  called  an  evangelistess  :  the  personi- 
fication as  a  female  renders  this  probable  at  the  outset,  and  it 
is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  cities  *of 
Judah  (the  daughters  of  Zion-Jerusalem)  that  are  to  be  evan- 
gelized. The  prophet's  standpoint  here  is  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  parousia.  When  Jerusalem  shall  have  her  God  in  the 
midst  of  her  once  more,  after  He  has  broken  up  His  home 
there  for  so  long  a  time  ;  she  is  then,  as  the  restored  mother- 
community,  to  ascend  a  high  mountain,  and  raising  her  voice 
with  fearless  strength,  to  bring  to  her  daughters  the  joyful 
news  of  the  appearance  of  their  God.  The  verb  bisser  signifies 
literally  to  smooth,  to  unfold,  then  to  make  glad,  more  espe- 
cially with  joyful  news.1  It  lies  at  the  root  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment evayye\i£etv  (evangelize),  and  is  a  favourite  word  of  the 

1  The  verb  bisser  signifies  primarily  to  stroke,  rub,  shave,  or  scratch 
the  surface  of  anything  ;  then  to  stroke  off  or  rub  off  the  surface,  or  any- 
thing which  covers  it ;  then,  suggested  by  the  idea  of  "  rubbing  smooth  " 
(glatt),  "to  smooth  a  person"  (jemanden  gldtten;  compare  the  English,  to 
gladden  a  person),  i.e.  vultum  ejus  diducere,  to  make  him  friendly  and 
cheerful,  or  "  to  look  smoothly  upon  a  person,"  i.e.  to  show  him  a  friendly 
face ;  and  also  as  an  intransitive,  "  to  be  glad"  to  be  friendly  and  cheerful ; 
and  lastly,  in  a  general  sense,  aliquid  attingere,  tractare,  attrectare,  to 
grasp  or  handle  a  thing  (from  which  comes  basar,  the  flesh,  as  something 
tangible  or  material).  In  harmony  with  the  Hebrew  bisser  (Jer.  xx.  15), 
they  say  in  Arabic  basaraliu  (or  intensive,  bassarahu)  bi-mauludin,  he  has 
gladdened  him  with  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  son. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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author  of  ch.  xl.— lxvi.,  that  Old  Testament  evangelist,  though 
it  is  no  disproof  of  Isaiah's  authorship  (cf.  Nahum  ii.  1). 
Hitherto  Jerusalem  has  been  in  despair,  bowed  down  under 
the  weight  of  the  punishment  of  her  sins,  and  standing  in  need 
of  consolation.  But  now  that  she  has  Jehovah  with  her  again, 
she  is  to  lift  up  her  voice  with  the  most  joyful  confidence, 
without  further  anxiety,  and  to  become,  according  to  her  true 
vocation,  the  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  all  Judaea. 

In  ver.  10  the  prophet  goes  back  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  fulfilment  to  that  of  the  prophecy.  u  Beheld  the  Lord, 
Jehovah,  as  a  mighty  one  will  He  come,  His  arm  ruling  for  Him ; 
behold,  His  reward  is  with  Him,  and  His  retribution  before  Himr 
We  must  not  render  the  first  clause  "  with  strong,"  i.e,  with 
strength,  as  the  LXX.  and  Targum  do.  The  Beth  is  Beth 
essentia?  (cf.  ch.  xxvi.  4;  Ges.  §  154,  3,  a).  He  will  come  in  the 
essence,  strength,  and  energy  of  a  strong  one ;  and  this  is  still 
further  defined  by  the  participial,  circumstantial  clause,  "  His 
arm  ruling  for  Him"  (brachio  suo  ipsi  dominante).  It  is  His 
arm  that  rules  for  Him,  i.e,  that  either  brings  into  subjection 
to  Him,  or  else  overthrows  whatever  opposes  Him.  Never- 
theless, ver.  10b  does  not  present  Him  merely  in  one  aspect, 
namely  as  coming  to  judge  and  punish,  but  in  both  aspects, 
viz.  that  of  the  law  and  that  of  the  gospel,  as  a  righteous 
rewarder ;  hence  the  double  name  of  God,  Adonai  Jehovah 
(compare  ch.  iii.  15,  xxviii.  16  xxx.  15,  all  in  the  first  part), 
which  is  used  even  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  most  frequently  by 
Amos  and  Ezekiel,  and  which  forms,  as  it  were,  an  anagram. 
npyQ  is  already  met  with  in  Lev.  xix.  13  as  a  synonym  of 
"9^  passing  from  the  general  idea  of  work  to  that  of  some- 
thing earned  and  forfeited.  Jehovah  brings  with  Him  the 
penal  reward  of  the  enemies  of  His  people,  and  also  the  gracious 
reward  of  the  faithful  of  His  people,  whom  He  will  compensate 
for  their  previous  sufferings  with  far  exceeding  joys  (see  ch. 
lxii.  11). 

The  prophet  dwells  upon  this,  the  redeeming  side  not  the 
judicial,  as  he  proceeds  to  place  the  image  of  the  good  shepherd 
by  the  side  of  that  of  the  Lord  Jehovah.  Ver.  11.  "  He  will 
feed  His  flock  like  a  shepherd,  take  the  lambs  in  His  arm,  and 
carry  them  in  His  bosom,  and  gently  lead  those  that  are  giving 
auckr     The  flock  is  His  people,  now  dispersed  in  a  foreign 
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land.  The  love  with  which  He  tends  this  flock  is  shown,  by 
way  of  example,  in  His  conduct  towards  the  D^?p  (=  D^vD  from 
79  =  iyD),  the  young  lambs  that  have  not  long  been  born, 
and  the  ni^  those  giving  suck,  lactantes  (Vulg.  fetce),  not 
those  that  are  sucking,  sugentes  (from  h\y  med.  Vav,  to  nourish, 
cf.  vol.  i.  p.  138).  Such  as  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  flock  he 
takes  in  his  arms,  and  carries  in  the  bosom  of  his  dress ;  and 
the  mothers  he  does  not  overdrive,  but  ?[W  (see  at  Ps.  xxiii.  2), 
lets  them  go  gently  along,  because  they  require  care  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  13).  With  this  loving  picture  the  prologue  in  vers.  1-11 
is  brought  to  a  close.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  like 
a  divine  inauguration  of  the  prophet,  and  like  the  quintessence 
of  what  he  is  commanded  to  proclaim.  Nevertheless  it  is  also 
an  integral  part  of  the  first  address.  For  the  questions  which 
follow  cannot  possibly  be  the  commencement  of  the  prophecy, 
though  it  is  not  very  clear  how  far  they  form  a  continuation. 

The  connection  is  the  following :  The  prophet  shows  both 
didactically  and  parametically  what  kind  of  God  it  is  whose 
appearance  to  redeem  His  people  has  been  prophetically  an- 
nounced in  vers.  1-11.  He  is  the  incomparably  exalted  One. 
This  incomparable  exaltation  makes  the  ignorance  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  idols  the  more  apparent,  but  it  serves  to  comfort 
Israel.  And  Israel  needs  such  consolation  in  its  present  banish- 
ment, in  which  it  is  so  hard  for  it  to  comprehend  the  ways  of 
God. 

In  order  to  bring  His  people  to  the  full  consciousness  of  the 
exaltation  of  Jehovah,  the  prophet  asks  in  ver.  12,  "  Who  hath 
measured  the  waters  ivith  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  regulated 
the  heavens  with  a  span,  and  taken  up  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
third  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  with  a  steelyard,  and 
hills  with  balances  ?  "  Jehovah,  and  He  alone,  has  given  to  all 
these  their  proper  quantities,  their  determinate  form,  and  their 
proportionate  place  in  the  universe.  How  very  little  can  a  man 
hold  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  (shoal)  I1  how  very  small  is  the 
space  which  a  man's  span  will  cover !  how  little  is  contained  in 

1  The  root  ^  J-j  has  the  primary  meaning  of  easily  moving  or  being 
easily  moved  ;  then  of  being  loose  or  slack,  of  hanging  down,  or  sinking, 
—  a  meaning  which  we  meet  with  in  ^yp  and  {p^.  Accordingly,  shoal 
signifies  the  palm  (i.e.  the  depression  made  by  the  hand),  and  sh^ol  not 
literally  a  hollowing  or  cavity,  but  a  depression  or  low  ground. 
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the  third  of  an  ephah  (shdlish ;  see  at  Ps.  lxxx.  6)  !  and  how 
trifling  in  either  bulk  or  measure  is  the  quantity  you  can  weigh 
in  scales,  whether  it  be  a  peles,  i.e.  a  steelyard  (statera),  or 
mo  zenayim,  a  tradesman's  balance  (bilances),  consisting  of  two 
scales.1  But  what  Jehovah  measures  with  the  hollow  of  His 
hand,  and  with  His  span,  is  nothing  less  than  the  waters  beneath 
and  the  heavens  above.  He  carries  a  scoop,  in  which  there  is 
room  for  all  the  dust  of  which  the  earth  consists,  and  a  scale 
on  which  He  has  weighed  the  great  colossal  mountains. 

A  second  question  follows  in  vers.  13,  14.  "  Who  regulated 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  and  (who)  instructed  Him  as  His  counsel- 
lor ?  With  whom  took  He  counsel,  and  who  would  have  explained 
to  Him  and  instructed  Him  concerning  the  path  of  right,  and 
taught  Him  knowledge,  and  made  known  to  Him  a  prudent  course?'9 
The  first  question  called  to  mind  the  omnipotence  of  Jehovah ; 
this  recalls  His  omniscience,  which  has  all  fulness  in  itself,  and 
therefore  precludes  all  instruction  from  without.  "  The  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  "  is  the  Spirit  which  moved  upon  the  waters  at  the 
creation,  and  by  wrhich  chaos  was  reduced  to  order.  (i  Who," 
inquires  this  prophet, — "  who  furnished  this  Spirit  with  the 
standard,  according  to  which  all  this  was  to  be  done?"  |2n  as 
in  ver.  12,  to  bring  into  conformity  with  rule,  and  so  to  fit  for 
regulated  working.  Instead  of  mercha  tifchah  athnach,  which 
suggests  the  Targum  rendering,  "  guis  direxit  spiritum  ?  Jehova'* 
(vid.  Prov.  xvi.  2),  it  would  be  more  correct  to  adopt  the 
accentuation  tifchah  munach  athnach  (cf.  Ex.  xxi.  24,  xxiii.  9), 
and  there  are  certain  codices  in  which  we  find  this  (see  Dach- 
selt).  In  ver.  135  we  might  follow  the  Septuagint  translation, 
koX  rt?  avrov  avfi^ov\o<;  iyevero,  o?  (Tv/A/Sifta  (Rom.  xi.  34 ; 
1  Cor.  ii.  16,  <TVfu,f3i/3daei,)  avrov,  but  in  this  case  we  miss  the 
verb  ^.  The  rendering  we  have  given  above  is  not  so  harsh, 
and  the  accentuation  is  indifferent  here,  since  silluk  is  never 
written  without  tifchah  if  only  a  single  word  precedes  it.  In 
ver.  14  the  reciprocal  }TO  is  connected  with  riN  =  DK.  The 
futt.   cons,  retain  their  literal  meaning  :  with  whom  did  He 

1  According  to  the  meaning,  to  level  or  equalize,  which  is  one  meaning 
of  pilles,  the  noun  peles  is  applied  not  only  to  a  level  used  to  secure  equili- 
brium, which  is  called  mishqeleth  in  ch.  xxviii.  17,  but  also  to  a  steelyard 
used  for  weighing,  the  beam  of  which  consists  of  a  lever  with  unequal 
arms,  which  flies  up  directly  the  weight  is  removed. 
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consult,  so  that  he  supplied  Him  with  understanding  in  con- 
sequence (hebhln,  generally  to  understand,  here  in  a  causative 
sense).  The  verbs  of  instruction  are  sometimes  construed  with 
3  of  the  lesson  taught,  sometimes  with  a  double  accusative. 
In  reply  to  the  questions  in  vers.  13,  14,  which  are  essentially 
one,  Israel  must  acknowledge  that  its  God  is  the  possessor  of 
absolute  might,  and  also  of  absolute  wisdom. 

From  His  exaltation  as  Creator,  the  prophet  now  proceeds 
to  His  exaltation  as  Governor  of  the  world.  Ver.  15.  "  Behold, 
nations  like  a  little  drop  on  a  bucket,  and  like  a  grain  of  sand  in 
a  balance,  are  they  esteemed ;  behold,  islands  like  an  atom  of  dust 
that  rises  in  the  air"  Upon  Jehovah,  the  King  of  the  world, 
does  the  burden  rest  of  ruling  over  the  whole  human  race, 
which  is  split  up  into  different  nations ;  but  the  great  masses  of 
people  over  whom  Jehovah  rules  are  no  more  burden  to  Him 
than  a  drop  hanging  upon  a  bucket  is  a  burden  to  the  man  who 
carries  it  (min  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Song  of  Sol. 
iv.  1,  vi.  5),  no  more  than  the  weight  in  a  balance  is  perceptibly 
increased  or  diminished  by  a  grain  of  sand  that  happens  to  lie 
upon  it  (shachaq,  from  shdchaq,  to  grind  to  powder).  The 
islands,  those  fragments  of  firm  ground  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean  QX  =  ivy,  from  njx,  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  place,  and 
remain  there),  upon  which  the  heathen  world  was  dispersed 
(Gen.  x.),  are  to  Him  who  carries  the  universe  like  the  small 
particle  of  dust  (PI  from  Pi?'5],  to  crush  or  pulverize),  which  is 
lifted  up,  viz.  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind  (fi®\  metaplastic 
fuL  niph.  of  tul  =  natal,  ch.  Ixiii.  9).  The  rendering  of 
Knobel,  u  dust  which  is  thrown,"  would  require  "IBP  (ch.  xli.  2)  ; 
and  neither  that  of  Gesenius,  viz.  "  He  takes  up  islands  like  a 
particle  of  dust,"  nor  that  of  Hitzig,  "  He  carries  islands,"  etc., 
is  admissible,  for  ^tt  =  ?DJ  signifies  tollere,  not  portare ;  and  the 
former,  viz.  insulas  tollit,  furnishes  no  answer  to  the  question, 
"  How  so,  and  to  what  end  1 " 

By  the  side  of  this  vanishing  diminutiveness  on  the  part  of 
man  as  contrasted  with  Jehovah,  everything  by  which  man 
could  express  his  adoration  of  the  exalted  One  comes  incom- 
parably short  of  His  exaltation.  Ver.  16.  "  And  Lebanon  is 
not  a  sufficiency  of  burning,  nor  its  game  a  sufficiency  of  burnt- 
offerings;1  i.e.  there  is  not  enough  wood  to  sustain  the  fire,  nor  a 
sufficient  supply  of  sacrificial  animals  to  be  slaughtered,  and  to 
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ascend  in  fire.  *!  (constr.  **)  signifies  that  which  suffices  (and 
then  that  which  is  plentiful)  ;  it  differs  therefore  from  to  Biov, 
what  is  requisite.1 

From  the  obverse  of  the  thought  in  ver.  15  the  prophet 
returns  to  the  thought  itself,  and  dwells  upon  it  still  further. 
Ver.  17.  u  All  the  nations  are  as  nothing  before  Him;  they  are 
regarded  by  Him  as  belonging  to  nullity  and  emptiness."  'Ephes 
is  the  end  at  which  a  thing  ceases,  an,d  in  an  absolute  sense 
that  at  which  all  being  ceases,  hence  non-existence  or  nullity. 
Tohu  (from  tdhdh,  related  to  sha*dh;  vid.  Job,  vol.  ii.  p.  296),  a 
horrible  desolation,  like  the  chaos  of  creation,  where  there  is 
nothing  definite,  and  therefore  as  good  as  nothing  at  all  (see 
p.  25);  min  is  hardly  comparative  in  the  sense  of  "more 
nothing  than  nothing  itself  "  (like  Job.  xi.  17,  where  "  brighter" 
is  to  be  supplied,  or  Mic.  vii.  4,  where  u  sharper "  is  similarly 
required),  but  is  used  in  the  same  partitive  sense  as  in  ch.  xli.  24 
(cf.  xliv.  11  and  Ps.  Ixii.  10). 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  ver.  17,  that  Jehovah  is  there- 
fore the  matchless  Being,  shapes  itself  into  a  question,  which  is 
addressed  not  to  idolaters,  but  to  such  of  the  Israelites  as  needed 
to  be  armed  against  the  seductive  power  of  idolatry,  to  which 
the  majority  of  mankind  had  yielded.  Ver.  19.  "  And  to 
whom  can  ye  liken  God,  and  what  kind  of  image  can  ye  place 
beside  Him  ! "  The  \  before  bw\  is  conclusive,  as  in  ch. 
xxviii.  26,  and  the  futures  are  modi  potent.:  with  what  can  ye 
bring  into  comparison  (?K  as  in  ch.  xiv.  10)  El,  Le.  God,  the 
one  Being  who  is  absolutely  the  Mighty?  and  what  kind  of 
d'muth  (i.e.  divine,  like  Himself)  can  ye  place  by  His  side  ? 

Least  of  all  can  an  idol  bear  comparison  with  Him.  Ver. 
19.  "  Tlie  idol,  when  the  smith  has  cast  it,  the  melter  plates  it 
with  gold,  and  melteth  silver  chains  for  it."  The  object  (Jiappesel, 
the  idol),  which  is  here  placed  first  as  the  theme  in  the  accusa- 
tive (lit.  the  image  hewn  out),  denotes  in  this  instance  an  idol 
generally,  fcnn  is  as  comprehensive  asfaber.  3TO  yjT)  signifies 
here  to  cover  over  with  a  3HT  Vi?"i  {lamina  auri),  the  verb  being 
used  in  a  denominative  sense,  and  not  in  its  primary  meaning. 

1  The  derivation  of  *n  is  still  more  obscure  than  that  of  hi,  which  sig- 
nifies, according  to  Benfey  (Wurzelworterbitch,  ii.  205),  u  there  needs  ; " 
according  to  Sonne,  "  it  binds,  scil.  *j  avay-n.1' 
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As  we  must  assume,  according  to  ver.  20,  that  the  prophet 
intends  to  carry  us  into  the  midst  of  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing the  idol,  the  paratactic  expression  is  to  be  pointed  as 
above,  viz.  "  after  the  (a)  smith  has  cast  it  (compare  Arab. 
nasik,  a  piece  of  cast  metal),  the  (a)  melter  (goldsmith)  covers 
it  with  gold  plate;"  and  tsoreph,  which  is  palindromically  re- 
peated, according  to  Isaiah's  custom  (p.  134),  is  not  the  third  pers. 
poel  (on  the  poel  of  strong  stems,  see  at  Job  ix.  15  and  Ps.  cix. 
10),  but  a  participle,  equivalent  to  Kftfl  Sftto  (as  in  ch.  xxix.  8, 
which  see ;  and  also,  according  to  the  accents,  ch.  xxxiii.  5), 
u  and  he  melteth  chains  of  silver,"  viz.  to  fasten  the  image. 

This  is  the  origin  of  a  metal  idol.  The  wooden  idol  is 
described  in  ver.  20:  "The  man  who  is  impoverished  in  obla- 
tions, he  chooseth  a  block  of  wood  that  will  not  rot;  he  seeketh 
for  himself  a  skilful  smith,  to  prepare  an  idol  that  will  not 
shake."  He  who  has  fallen  into  such  poverty  that  he  can  only 
offer  to  his  God  a  poor  oblation  (frumdh,  accusative,  accord- 
ing to  Ewald,  §  284,  c),  has  an  idol  cut  for  himself  out  of  a 
block  of  wood.  That  sdkhan  (Arab,  sakana  or  sakana)  l  is  an 
ancient  word,  is  evident  from  Deut.  viii.  9.  The  verb  yimmot, 
like  yittol  in  ver.  15,  is  a  fat.  niphal,  to  be  made  to  shake. 
A  wooden  image,  which  is  planed  at  the  bottom,  and  made 
heavier  below  than  above,  to  prevent  its  falling  over  with  every 
shock,  is  to  be  a  god  !  The  thing  carries  its  own  satire,  even 
when  described  with  the  greatest  seriousness. 

Having  thus  depicted  in  a  few  strokes  the  infatuation  of 
idolatry,  the  prophet  addresses  the  following  question  to  such 
of  the  Israelites  as  are  looking  at  it  with  longing  eyes,  even  if 
they  have  not  already  been  deluded  by  it.  Ver.  21.  u  Do  ye 
not  know  f  Do  ye  not  hear  ?  Is  it  not  proclaimed  to  you  from 
the  beginning  ?  Have  ye  not  obtained  an  insight  into  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth?"     We  have  here  four  questions  chiastically 

1  Both  forms  occur  in  this  sense,  according  to  the  evidence  of  original 
sources,  with  the  common  imperative  yaskunu,  the  infinitive  sukune  passed 
over  by  Freytag,  the  verbal  substantive  maskane,  and  the  adjective  miskin 
or  meskin,  primarily  to  be  forced  to  inactivity  through  veakness,  destitution, 
or  outward  influences,  not  to  be  able  to  move  and  exert  one's  self  ;  or,  more 
particularly,  not  to  be  able  to  defend  one's  self  (as  it  were  to  be  obliged  to 
sit  still  or  keep  still).  Hence  more  especially  opibus  et  facultatibus  carens, 
being  in  distress,  destitute,  poor. 
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arranged.  The  absolute  being  of  God,  which  is  above  all 
created  things,  is  something  which  may  be  either  inferred 
per  ratiocinationem,  or  learned  per  traditionem.  When  Israel 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  absolute  distinctness  and  unequalled 
supremacy  of  Jehovah  its  God,  it  hardened  itself  against  the 
knowledge  which  it  might  acquire  even  in  a  natural  way  (cf. 
Ps.  xix.  and  Rom.  i.  20),  and  shut  its  ears  against  the  teaching 
of  revelation  and  tradition,  which  had  come  down  from  the 
very  beginning  of  its  history.  The  first  two  questions  are 
construed  with  futures,  the  other  two  with  perfects;  the  former 
refer  to  what  is  possible,  the  latter  to  what  is  an  actual  fact. 
Have  you — this  is  the  meaning  of  the  four  questions — have 
you  obtained  no  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
namely,  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  were  laid  ? 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  God  whom  both 
His  works  and  word  proclaim.  The  participles  which  follow 
are  predicates  of  the  subject,  which  filled  the  consciousness  of 
the  prophet  as  well  as  that  of  every  believer.  Ver.  22.  "  He 
who  is  enthroned  above  the  vault  of  the  earth,  and  its  inhabitants 
resemble  grasshoppers  ;  who  has  spread  out  the  heavens  like  gauze, 
and  stretched  them  out  like  a  tent-roof  to  dwell  in."  He,  the 
manifested  and  yet  unknown,  is  He  who  has  for  His  throne 
the  circle  of  the  heavens  (chug  shdmayim,  Job  xxii.  14),  which 
arches  over  the  earth,  and  to  whom  from  His  inaccessible 
height  men  appear  as  diminutive  as  grasshoppers  (Num. 
xiii.  33)  ;  He  who  has  spread  out  the  blue  sky  like  a  thin 
transparent  garment  (dog,  a  thin  fabric,  like  daq,  fine  dust,  in 
ver.  15),  and  stretched  it  out  above  the  earth  like  a  tent  for 
dwelling  in  ('ohel1  lashebheth).  The  participle  brings  to  view 
the  actions  and  circumstances  of  all  times.  In  the  present 
instance,  where  it  is  continued  in  the  historical  sense,  it  is  to 
be  resolved  into  the  perfect ;  in  other  cases,  the  preservation  of 
the  world  is  evidently  thought  of  as  a  creatio  continua  (see 
Psychol,  p.  111). 

1  The  noun  'ohel  is  derived  from  the  root  ">tf,  from  which  come  J  J, 
coaluitj  cohzesit,  to  thicken  within  or  gain  consistency  (hence,  regarded  on 
another  side,  to  lose  in  outward  extent  or  outward  bulk,  to  shrink ;  to  go 
back  to  its  original  or  essential  condition  ;  to  issue  in  something  as  the 
final  result ;  or  generally,  to  draw  back  or  return  from  a  distance),  and 
h>\  to  attach  one's  self  or  accustom  one's  self  to  a  person  or  thing,  equiva- 
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Thia  is  followed  by  a  scries  of  predicates  of  God  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  Vers.  23,  24.  "  He  ivho  giveth  up  rulers  to 
annihilation;  maketh  judges  of  the  earth  like  a  desolation.  They 
arc  hardly  planted,  hardly  sown,  their  stem  has  hardly  taken 
root  in  the  earth,  and  Tie  only  bloivs  upon  them,  and  they  dry  up, 
and  the  storm  carries  them  away  like  stubble."  There  is  nothing 
so  high  and  inaccessible  in  the  world,  that  He  cannot  bring  it 
to  nothing,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  most  self-confident  and 
threatening  exaltation.  Roz'mm  are  solemn  persons,  aefivol, 
possessors  of  the  greatest  distinction  and  influence  (vol.  i.  p.  207); 
shdphetim,  those  who  combine  in  themselves  the  highest  judicial 
and  administrative  power.  The  former  He  gives  up  to  annihila- 
tion ;  the  latter  He  brings  into  a  condition  resembling  the 
negative  state  of  the  tohu  out  of  which  the  world  was  produced, 
and  to  which  it  can  be  reduced  again.  We  are  reminded  here 
of  such  descriptions  as  Job  xii.  17,  24  (p.  135).  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  catastrophe  is  depicted  in  ver.  24.  ?3  *|K  (which 
only  occurs  here),  when  followed  by  DJ1  in  the  apodosis  (cf. 
2  Kings  xx.  4),  signifies  that  even  this  has  not  yet  taken  place 
when  the  other  also  occurs  :  hence  vixdum  plantati  sunt,  etc. 
The  niphal  V&)  and  the  pual  V}f  denote  the  hopeful  com- 
mencement ;  the  poel  VFW  the  hopeful  continuation.  A  layer 
or  seed  excites  the  hope  of  blossom  and  fruit,  more  especially 
when  it  has  taken  root ;  but  nothing  more  is  needed  than  a 
breath  of  Jehovah,  and  it  is  all  over  with  it  (the  verb  ndshaph 
is  used  in  this  verse,  where  plants  with  stems  are  referred  to ; 
a  verb  with  a  softer  labial,  ndshabh,  was  employed  above  in 
connection  with  grass  and  flowers).  A  single  withering  breath 
lays  them  at  rest ;  and  by  the  power  of  Jehovah  there  rises  a 
stormy  wind,  which  carries  them  away  like  light  dry  stubble 
(Nb'J ;  compare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  verb  used  in  ver.  15,  viz. 
till  =  natal,  to  lift  up,  to  keep  in  the  air). 

lent  to  alifa  and  anisa ;  to  take  up  one's  abode  in  a  place,  or  absolutely,  to 
commence  housekeeping  by  marrying,  like  the  Italian  accasarsi,  Turkish 
ewlenmek  (from  ew,  a  house)  ;  or,  when  applied  to  a  place  itself,  to  be 
habitable,  inhabited,  and  cultivated  (=  pass,  uhila,  more  especially  in  the 
participle  ahil,='amir  =  mdmur).  Hence  ahl,  one  who  belongs  to  a  person 
or  place,  with  its  numerous  applications,  and  also  ^HN,  a  tent  (primarily  a 
dwelling  generally,  Engl,  abode),  which  stands  at  the  end  of  this  etymo- 
logical series. 
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The  thought  of  ver.  18  now  recurs  like  a  refrain,  a  con- 
clusion being  appended  to  the  premises  by  means  of  %  as  was 
the  case  there.  Ver.  25.  "And  to  whom  will  ye  compare  mey 
to  whom  I  can  be  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy  One."  Not  hagqddosh, 
because  a  poetical  or  oratorical  style  omits  the  article  wherever 
it  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  Holy  One  asks  this,  and  can 
ask  it,  because  as  such  He  is  also  exalted  above  the  whole 
world  (Job  xv.  15,  xxv.  5). 

After  the  questions  in  vers.  18  and  25,  which  close  syllo- 
gistically,  a  third  start  is  made,  to  demonstrate  the  incomparable 
nature  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  26.  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and 
see :  who  hath  created  these  things  ?  It  is  He  who  bringeth  out 
their  host  by  number,  calleth  them  all  by  names,  because  of  the 
greatness  of  (His)  might,  and  as  being  strong  in  power :  there  is 
not  one  that  is  missing"  Jehovah  spoke  in  ver.  25  ;  now  the 
prophet  speaks  again.  We  have  here  the  same  interchange 
which  occurs  in  every  prophetic  book  from  Deuteronomy  down- 
wards, and  in  which  the  divine  fulness  of  the  prophets  is  dis- 
played. The  answer  does  not  begin  with  N^^L1,  in  the  sense 
of  "  He  who  brings  them  out  has  created  them ;"  but  the 
participle  is  the  predicate  to  the  subject  of  which  the  prophet's 
soul  is  full :  Jehovah,  it  is  He  who  brings  out  the  army  of 
stars  upon  the  plane  of  heaven,  as  a  general  leads  out  his  army 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  bemispdr,  by  number,  counting 
the  innumerable  stars,  those  children  of  light  in  armour  of 
light,  which  meet  the  eye  as  it  looks  up  by  night.  The  finite 
verb  *Oj?*  denotes  that  which  takes  place  every  night.  He  calls 
them  all  by  name  (comp.  the  derivative  passage,  Ps.  cxlvii.  4)  : 
this  He  does  on  account  of  the  greatness  and  fulness  of  His 
might  (^onlm,  vires,  virtus),  and  as  strong  in  power,  i.e.  because 
He  is  so.  This  explanation  is  simpler  than  Ewald's  (§  293,  c), 
viz.  "  because  of  the  power  (to  uparephv)  of  the  Strong  One." 
The  call  addressed  to  the  stars  that  are  to  rise  is  the  call  of  the 
Almighty,  and  therefore  not  one  of  all  the  innumerable  host 
remains  behind.  B^K  individualizes ;  "nyj  (participle),  as  in 
ch.  xxxiv..  16,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  sheep  that  is  missed  from 
the  flock  through  staying  behind.  The  second  part  of  the 
address  closes  here,  having  demonstrated  the  folly  of  idolatry 
from  the  infinite  superiority  of  God  ;  and  from  this  the  third 
part  deduces  consolation  for  Israel  in  the  midst  of  its  despair. 
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Such  of  the  Israelites  as  require  first  of  all  to  be  brought  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  folly  of  idolatry  are  not  called  Israel  at 
all,  because  they  place  themselves  on  a  par  with  the  goylm. 
But  now  the  prophet  addresses  those  of  little  faith,  who  never- 
theless desire  salvation  ;  those  who  are  cast  down,  but  not  in 
utter  despair.  Ver.  27.  "  Why  say  est  thou,  0  Jacob,  and 
speakest,  0  Israel,  My  way  is  hidden  from  Jehovah,  and  my  right 
is  overlooked  by  my  God?"  The  name  Jacob  stands  here  at 
the  head,  as  in  ch.  xxix.  22,  as  being  the  more  exquisite  name, 
and  the  one  which  more  immediately  recalled  their  patriarchal 
ancestor.  They  fancied  that  Jehovah  had  completely  turned 
away  from  them  in  wrath  and  weariness.  "  My  way"  refers 
to  their  thorny  way  of  life ;  "  my  right"  (rnishpdti)  to  their 
good  right,  in  opposition  to  their  oppressors.  Of  all  this  He 
appeared  to  take  no  notice  at  all.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
thought  of  vindicating  it  judicially  (on  the  double  min,  away 
from  him,  see  Ges.  §  154,  3,  c). 

The  groundlessness  of  such  despondency  is  set  before  them 
in  a  double  question.  Ver.  28.  "  Is  it  not  known  to  thee,  or  hast 
thou  not  heard,  an  eternal  God  is  Jehovah,  Creator  of  the  ends 
of  the  earth  :  He  faiuteth  not,  neither  becomes  weary ;  His  under- 
standing is  unsearchable"  Those  who  are  so  desponding  ought 
to  know,  if  not  from  their  own  experience,  at  least  from  infor- 
mation that  had  been  handed  down,  that  Jehovah,  who  created 
the  earth  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  that  even  Babylonia 
was  not  beyond  the  range  of  His  vision  or  the  domain  of  His 
power,  was  an  eternal  God,  i.e.  a  God  eternally  the  same  and 
never  varying,  who  still  possessed  and  manifested  the  power 
which  He  had  displayed  in  the  creation.  Israel  had  already 
passed  through  a  long  history,  and  Jehovah  had  presided  over 
this,  and  ruled  within  it ;  and  He  had  not  so  lost  His  power  in 
consequence,  as  to  have  now  left  His  people  to  themselves.  He 
does  not  grow  faint,  as  a  man  would  do,  who  neglected  to  take 
the  repeated  nourishment  requisite  to  sustain  the  energy  of  his 
vital  power ;  nor  does  He  become  weary,  like  a  man  who  has 
exhausted  his  capacity  for  work  by  over-exertion.  And  if  He 
had  not  redeemed  His  people  till  then,  His  people  were  to  know 
that  His  course  was  pure  tfbliundh  or  understanding,  which  was 
in  the  possession  of  infallible  criteria  for  determining  the  right 
point  of  time  at  which  to  interpose  with  His  aid. 
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Jehovah  is  so  far  from  becoming  faint,  that  it  is  He  who 
gives  strength  to  the  fainting.  Ver.  29.  "  Giving  power  to  the 
faint,  and  to  the  incapable  He  giveth  strength  in  abundance" 
m\&  P*6  is  equivalent  to  WlH  P«  155*6 ;  f«  is  used  exactly  like 
a  privative  to  form  a  negative  adjective  (e.g.  Ps.  lxxxviii.  5 ; 
Prov.  xxv.  3). 

Faith  is  all  that  is  needed  to  ensure  a  participation  in  the 
strength  (p®XV  after  the  form  •""?"??)>  which  He  so  richly  bestows 
and  so  powerfully  enhances.  Vers.  30,  31.  "And  youths  grow 
faint  and  weary,  and  young  men  suffer  a  fall.  But  they  who 
wait  for  Jehovah  gain  fresh  strength ;  lift  up  their  icings  like  eagles ; 
run,  and  are  not  weary  ;  go  forward,  and  do  not  faint."  Even 
youths,  even  young  men  in  the  early  bloom  of  their  morning  of 
life  (bachurim,  youths,  from  "inn,  related  to  "133,  133),  succumb 
to  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  sustenance  or  over-exertion  (both 
futures  are  defective,  the  first  letter  being  dropped),  and  any 
outward  obstacle  is  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  fall  («H??3  with 
inf.  abs.  leal,  which  retains  what  has  been  stated  for  contempla- 
tion, according  to  Ges.  §  131,  3,  Anm.  2).  In  ver.  30a  the  verb 
stands  first,  ver.  30  being  like  a  concessive  clause  in  relation  to 
ver.  31.  "  Even  though  this  may  happen,  it  is  different  with 
those  who  wait  for  Jehovah,"  i.e.  those  who  believe  in  Him  ; 
for  the  Old  Testament  applies  to  faith  a  number  of  synonyms 
denoting  trust,  hope,  and  longing,  and  thus  describes  it  according 
to  its  inmost  nature,  asfiducia  and  as  hope,  directed  to  the  mani- 
festation and  completion  of  that  which  is  hoped  for.  The  Vav 
cop.  introduces  the  antithesis,  as  in  ver.  8.  CT?!"!'"!,  to  cause  one 
to  pursue,  or  new  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  (Lat.  recentare). 
The  expression  '131  W  is  supposed  by  early  translators,  after  the 
Sept.,  Targ.  Jer.,  and  Saad.,  to  refer  to  the  moulting  of  the 
eagle  and  the  growth  of  the  new  feathers,  which  we  meet  witli 
in  Ps.  ciii.  5  (cf.  Mic.  i.  16)  as  a  figurative  representation  of 
the  renewal  of  youth  through  grace.  But  Hitzig  correctly 
observes  that  r6yn  is  never  met  with  as  the  causative  of  the 

TVS|V 

hal  used  in  ch.  v.  6,  and  moreover  that  it  would  require  nvij 
instead  of  "OK.  The  proper  rendering  therefore  is,  "  they  cause 
their  wings  to  rise,  or  lift  their  wings  high,  like  the  eagles"  ('ebher 
as  in  Ps.  lv.  7).  Their  course  of  life,  which  has  Jehovah  for 
its  object,  is  as  it  were  possessed  of  wings.  They  draw  from 
Him  strength  upon  strength  (see  Ps.  lxxxiv.  8)  ;  running  does 
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not  tire  them,  nor  do  they  become  faint  from  going  ever  further 
and  further. 

The  first  address,  consisting  of  three  parts  (vers.  1-11, 
12-26,  27-31),  is  here  brought  to  a  close. 

SECOND  PROPHECY.— Chap.  xli. 
THE  GOD  OF  THE  WORLD'S  HISTORY,  AND  OF  PROPHECY. 

Jehovah  comes  forward  here,  and  speaking  in  the  tone  in 
which  He  already  began  to  speak  in  ch.  xl.  25,  invites  the 
idolatrous  nations  to  contend  with  Him,  declares  the  raising  up 
of  the  conqueror  from  the  east  to  be  His  work,  and  adduces  this 
as  the  sign  that  He  has  been  the  Author  and  Guider  of  the 
world's  history  from  the  beginning.  But  what  if  the  question 
should  be  asked  on  the  part  of  the  nations,  With  what  right 
does  He  do  this  ?  The  acts  of  the  conqueror  prove  themselves 
to  be  a  work  of  the  God  who  is  exalted  above  the  idols,  from 
the  fact  that  they  bring  destruction  to  the  idolatrous  nations, 
and  to  the  people  of  Jehovah  the  long-desired  redemption.  It 
is  in  this  that  the  conclusiveness  of  the  illustration  lies.  The 
argument,  however,  presupposes  that  Cyrus  has  already  en- 
tered upon  his  victorious  course.  It  is  evident  at  the  outset 
that  future  events,  or  events  still  unfulfilled,  would  have  no 
force  as  present  proofs.  And  the  words  also  clearly  imply,  that 
the  work  which  Jehovah  attributes  to  Himself,  in  opposition  to 
the  gods  of  the  nations,  is  already  in  progress. 

Yer.  1.  Summons  to  the  contest :  "  Be  silent  to  me,  ye 
islands ;  and  let  the  nations  procure  fresh  strength :  let  them  come 
near,  then  speak;  we  will  enter  into  contest  together"  The  words 
are  addressed  to  the  whole  of  the  heathen  world,  and  first  of 
all  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  islands  and  coasts.  This 
was  the  expression  commonly  employed  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  designate  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  solid  ground  of  which 
is  so  deeply  cut,  and  so  broken  up,  by  seas  and  lakes,  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  about  to  resolve  itself  into  nothing  but 
islands  and  peninsulas.  ?N  ^IP?.  is  a  pregnant  expression  for 
turning  in  silence  towards  a  person  ;  just  as  in  Job  xiii.  13  it 
is  used  with  min9  in  the  sense  of  forsaking  a  person  in  silence. 
That  they  may  have  no  excuse  if  they  are  defeated,  they  are 
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to  put  on  fresh  strength  ;  just  as  in  ch.  xl.  31  believers  are 
spoken  of  as  drawing  fresh  strength  out  of  Jehovah's  fulness. 
They  are  to  draw  near,  then  speak,  i.e.  to  reply  after  hearing 
the  evidence,  for  Jehovah  desires  to  go  through  all  the  forms 
of  a  legal  process  with  them  in  pro  et  contra.  The  mishpdt  is 
thought  of  here  in  a  local  sense,  as  a  forum  or  tribunal.  But 
if  Jehovah  is  one  party  to  the  cause,  who  is  the  judge  to  pro- 
nounce the  decision  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  same 
as  at  ch.  v.  3.  "  The  nations,"  says  Rosenmtiller,  "  are  called 
to  judgment,  not  to  the  tribunal  of  God,  but  to  that  of 
reason."  The  deciding  authority  is  reason,  which  cannot  fail 
to  recognise  the  facts,  and  the  consequences  to  be  deduced 
from  them. 

The  parties  invited  are  now  to  be  thought  of  as  present, 
and  Jehovah  commences  in  ver.  2 :  "  Who  hath  raised  up  the 
man  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  whom  justice  meets  at  his  foot, 
He  giveth  up  nations  before  him,  and  kings  He  subdues,  giveth 
men  like  the  dust  to  his  sivord,  and  like  driven  stubble  to 
his  boiv?"  The  sentence  governed  by  "who"  (ml)  ends  at 
leraglo  (at  his  foot)  ;  at  the  same  time,  all  that  follows  is  spoken 
with  the  echo  of  the  interrogative  accent.  The  person  raised 
up  is  Cyrus,  who  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  name.  The 
coming  one  (if,  that  is  to  say,  we  adhere  to  the  belief  in  Isaiah's 
authorship  of  these  addresses)  first  approaches  gradually  within 
the  horizon  of  the  prophet's  ideal  present ;  and  it  is  only  little 
by  little  that  the  prophet  becomes  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  phenomenon  which  belongs  to  so  distant  a  future,  and 
has  been  brought  so  close  to  his  own  eyes.  Jehovah  has  raised 
up  the  new  great  hero  "  from  the  east"  (mimmizrdch),  and, 
according  to  ver.  25,  "  from  the  north"  also.  Both  of  these 
were  fulfilled  ;  for  Cyrus  was  a  Persian  belonging  to  the  clan 
of  Achagmenes  (Hakhdmanis),  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
tribe,  or  of  the  Pasargadse.  He  was  the  son  of  Cambyses;  and 
even  if  the  Median  princess  Mandane  were  not  his  mother,  yet, 
according  to  nearly  all  the  ancient  accounts,  he  was  connected 
with  the  royal  house  of  Media ;  at  any  rate,  after  Astyages  was 
dethroned,  he  became  head  and  chief  of  the  Medes  as  well  as 
of  the  Persians  (hence  the  name  of  "  Mule"  which  was  given 
to  him  by  the  oracle,  and  that  given  by  Jerome,  "  agitator 
biga?").   Now  Media  was  to  the  north  of  Babylonia,  and  Persia 
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to  the  east ;  so  that  his  victorious  march,  in  which,  even  before 
the   conquest   of   Babylon,   he  subjugated   all  the  lands  from 
the  heights  of  Hinduku  to  the  shores  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  had 
for  its  starting-point  both  the  east  and  north.1      The  clause 
i?r)p  VlgnjP  p"TO  is  an  attributive  clause,  and  as  such  a  virtual 
object :  "  him  whom  (supply  TESTIS)  justice  comes  to  meet  (N"}P 
—  nnjj,  Ges.  §  75,  vi.)  on  his  track"  (cf.  Gen.  xxx.  30;  Job 
xviii.  11;  Hab.  iii.  5).    The  idea  of  tsedeq  is  determined  by  what 
follows  :    Jehovah   gives  up  nations   before   him,   and  causes 
kings  to  be  trodden  down  (causative  of  rdddh).     Accordingly, 
tsedeq  is  either  to  be  understood  here  in  an  attributive  sense,  as 
denoting  the  justice  exercised  by  a  person  (viz.  the  justice  exe- 
cuted successfully  by  Cyrus,  as  the  instrument  of  Jehovah,  by 
the  force  of  arms)  ;  or  objectively  of  the  justice  awarded  to  a 
person  (to  which  the  idea  of  "  meeting"  is  more  appropriate), 
viz.  the  favourable  result,  the  victory  which  procures  justice 
for  the  just  cause  of  the  combatant.     Rosenmuller,  Knobel, 
and  others,  are  wrong  in  maintaining  that  tsedeq  (tseddqdh)  in 
ch.  xl.-lxvi.  signifies  primarily  justice,  and  then  prosperity  and 
salvation  as  its  reward.     The  word  means  straightness,  justice, 
righteousness,  and  nothing  more  (from  tsddaq,  to  be  hard,  firm, 
extended,  straight,  e.g.  rumh-un-tsadq,  sl  hard,  firm,  and  straight 
lance)  ;  but  it  has  a  double  aspect,  because  justice  consists, 
according  to  circumstances,  of   either  wrath   or  favour,  and 
therefore  has  sometimes  the  idea  of  the  strict  execution  of 
justice,  as  in  this  instance,  sometimes  of  a  manifestation  of 
justice  in  fidelity  to  promises,  as  in  ver.  10.     I^  is  repeated 
here  in  ver.  2  (just  like  imnOT  in  ch.  xl.  14)  with  the  same 
subject,  but  in  a  different  sense.     To  make  sword  and  bow  the 
subject,  in   the  sense  of  "  his  sword  gives   (sc.   i  the  foe ')," 
is  a  doubtful  thing  in  itself ;  and  as  cherebh  and  qesheth  are 
feminines,  it  is  by  no  means  advisable.      Moreover,  in  other 
instances,  the  comparative  3  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  carry 
out  the  figure  indicated  according  to  his  own  fancy.      And 
this  is  the  case  here :    He  (Jehovah)  makes  his  sword  as  if 
there  were   dust,   his  bow  as  if  there    were  hunted   stubble 
(Bottcher),   i.e.  pounding  the  enemy  like  dust,  and  hunting 
it   like    flying   stubble.      Our  text   has  1S$?3,    but  in  certain 
codices  we  find  "^iQ  with   tzere ;   and  this  reading,  which  is 
1  See  Pahle's  Geschichte  des  Oriental.  Alterthums.  (1864),  p.  170  sqq. 
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contrary  to  rule,  has  in  its  favour  the  express  testimony  of 
Moses  the  punctuator.1 

The  conqueror  is  now  still  further  described  in  futures, 
which  might  be  defined  by  "l*yn,  and  so  express  a  simultaneous 
past  (synchronistic  imperfects),  but  which  it  is  safer  to  take  as 
standing  traits  in  the  picture  drawn  of  the  conqueror  referred 
to.  Ver.  8.  "  He  pursueth  them,  and  marcheth  in  peace  by  a 
course  which  he  never  trod  with  his  feetV  He  marches  victori- 
ously further  and  further,  "  shdlom,"  Le.  "  in  safety"  (or,  as  an 
adjective,  safely ;  Job  xxi.  9),  without  any  one  being  able  to 
do  him  harm,  by  a  course  (accus.  Ges.  §  138,  1)  which  he  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  tread  with  his  feet  (ingredi). 

The  great  fact  of  the  present  time,  which  not  one  of  the 
gods  of  the  heathen  can  boast  of  having  brought  to  pass,  is  now 
explained.  Jehovah  is  its  author.  Ver.  4.  u  Who  hath  wrought 
and  executed  it  ?  He  who  calleth  the  generations  of  men  from 
the  beginning j  I  Jehovah  am  first,  and  with  the  last  am  I  He." 
The  synonyms  ?VB  and  ntry  are  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
the  same  way  as  "  to  work"  (or  bring  about)  and  "  to  realize" 
(or  carry  out).  Hence  the  meaning  is,  Who  is  the  author  to 
whom  both  the  origin  and  progress  of  such  an  occurrence  are 
to  be  referred  I  It  is  He  who  "  from  the  beginning,"  i.e,  ever 
since  there  has  been  a  human  history,  has  called  into  existence 
the  generations  of  men  through  His  authoritative  command. 
And  this  is  no  other  than  Jehovah,  who  can  declare  of  Him- 
self, in  contrast  with  the  heathen  and  their  gods,  who  are  of 
yesterday,  and  to-morrow  will  not  be  :  I  am  Jehovah,  the  very 
first,  whose  being  precedes  all  history ;  and  with  the  men  of  the 
latest  generations  yet  to  come  "  I  am  it."  ton  is  not  introduced 
here  to  strengthen  the  subject,  ego  Me  ("  I  and  no  other,"  as  in 
ch.  xxxvii.  16,  which  see) ;  but,  as  in  ch.  xliii.  10,  13,  xlvi.  4, 
xlviii.  12,  it  is  a  predicate  of  the  substantive  clause,  ego  sum  is 
(Me),  viz.  'Eldhim ;  or  even  as  in  Ps.  cii.  28  (cf.  Job  iii.  19  and 
Heb.  xiii.  8),  ego  sum  idem  (Hitzig).  They  are  both  included, 
without  any  distinction  in  the  assertion.  He  is  this,  viz.  God 
throughout  all  ages,  and  is  through  all  ages  He,  i.e,  the  Being 
who  is  ever  the  same  in  this  His  deity.  It  is  the  full  meaning 
of  the  name  Jehovah  which  is  unfolded  here  ;  for  God  is  called 

1  In  his  fci^p:n  '•ail  (rules  of  pointing),  with  which  the  Masora  fnalis 
is  surrounded. 
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Jehovah  as  the  absolute  I,  the  absolutely  free  Being,  pervading 
all  history,  and  yet  above  all  history,  as  He  who  is  Lord  of  His 
own  absolute  being,  in  revealing  which  He  is  purely  self-deter- 
mined ;  In  a  word,  as  the  unconditionally  free  and  unchangeably 
eternal  personality. 

In  the  following  verse  we  have  not  a  description  of  the 
impression  made  upon  the  heathen  by  the  argument  of  Jehovah, 
but  the  argument  itself  is  continued.  Ver.  5.  "  Islands  have 
seen  it,  and  shuddered;  the  ends  of  the  earth  trembled;  they  have 
approached,  and  drawn  near"  We  have  here  a  description  of 
the  effects  which  the  victorious  course  of  Cyrus  had  begun  to 
produce  in  the  heathen  world.  The  perfects  denote  the  past, 
and  the  futures  a  simultaneous  past ;  so  that  we  have  not  to 
compare  ver.  5a  with  Hab.  iii.  10  so  much  as  with  Ps.  Ixxvii.  17. 
The  play  upon  the  words  wyjj  •  •  •  ^  pairs  together  both  seeing 
and  fearing.  The  Cuma3ans,  when  consulting  the  oracle,  com- 
menced thus  :  rj/jbels  Se  ^et^aivovre^  ttjv  Uepaecov  Bvva/juv.  The 
perfect  with  the  aorist  following  in  ver.  5b  places  the  follow- 
ing picture  upon  the  stage  :  They  have  approached  and  drawn 
near  (from  all  directions)  to  meet  the  threatening  danger ;  and 
how  ?  Vers.  6,  7.  "  One  helped  his  companion,  and  lie  said  to 
his  brother,  Only  firm  !  The  caster  put  firmness  into  the  melter, 
the  hammer-smoother  into  the  anvil-smiter,  saying  of  the  solder- 
ing, It  is  good ;  and  made  him  firm  with  nails,  that  he  should  not 
shake"  Him,  viz.  the  idol.  Everything  is  in  confusion,  from 
the  terror  that  prevails  ;  and  the  gods  from  which  they  expect 
deliverance  are  not  made  till  now,  the  workmen  stimulating 
one  another  to  work.  The  char  ash,  who  casts  the  image,  en- 
courages the  tsoreph,  whose  task  it  is  to  provide  it  with  the 
plating  of  gold  and  silver  chains  (ch.  xl.  19),  to  work  more 
bravely ;  and  the  man  who  smooths  with  the  hammer  (pattish, 
instrumentalis)  does  the  same  to  the  man  who  smites  the  anvil 
(D?in  with  seghol,  whereas  in  other  cases,  e.g.  Ezek.  xxii.  25, 
the  tone  generally  gives  way  without  any  change  in  the  vowel- 
pointing).  The  latter  finds  the  soldering  all  right,  by  which 
the  gold  plates  of  the  covering  are  fastened  together,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  golden  idol  a  massive  appearance.  He  is  the  last 
into  whose  hands  it  comes ;  and  nothing  more  is  wanting,  than 
that  he  should  forge  upon  the  anvil  the  nails  with  which  it  is 
fastened,  to  prevent  it  from  falling.     To  such  foolish,  fruitless 
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proceedings  have  the  nations  resorted  when  threatened  with 
subjugation  by  Cyrus. 

The  proof  adduced  by  Jehovah  of  His  own  deity  closes 
here.  But  instead  of  our  hearing  whether  the  nations,  with 
which  He  has  entered  upon  the  contest,  have  any  reply  to  make, 
the  address  turns  to  Israel,  upon  which  deliverance  dawns  from 
that  very  quarter,  from  which  the  others  are  threatened  with 
destruction.  Vers.  8-10.  u  And  thou,  Israel  my  servant,  Jacob 
whom  1  have  chosen,  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend,  thou  whom  1 
have  laid  hold  of  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  called  from  the  cor- 
ners thereof,  and  said  to  thee,  Thou  art  my  servant,  I  have  chosen 
and  not  despised  thee ;  fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  vnth  thee;  be  not 
afraid,  for  I  am  thy  God :  I  have  chosen  thee,  I  also  help  thee,  I 
also  hold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness."  The  \ 
before  nrisi  connects  together  antitheses,  which  show  themselves 
at  once  to  be  antitheses.  Whereas  the  nations,  which  put  their 
trust  in  idols  that  they  themselves  had  made,  were  thrown  into 
alarm,  and  yielded  before  the  world-wide  commotions  that  had 
originated  with  the  eastern  conqueror,  Israel,  the  nation  of 
Jehovah,  might  take  comfort  to  itself.  Every  word  here 
breathes  the  deepest  affection.  The  address  moves  on  in  soft 
undulating  lines.  The  repetition  of  the  suffix  %  with  which 
1BW  forms  a  relative  of  the  second  person,  for  which  we  have  no 
equivalent  in  our  language  (Ges.  §  123,  Anm.  1),  gives  to  the 
address  a  pressing,  clinging,  and,  as  it  were,  loving  key-note. 
The  reason,  which  precedes  the  comforting  assurance  in  ver.  10, 
recals  the  intimate  relation  in  which  Jehovah  had  placed  Him- 
self towards  Israel,  and  Israel  towards  Himself.  The  leading 
thought,  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  which  is  characteristic  of  ch. 
xl.-xlvi.,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  spirit  of  these  addresses, 
more  especially  of  their  Christology,  we  first  meet  with  here, 
and  that  in  a  popular  sense.  It  has  both  an  objective  and  a 
subjective  side.  On  the  one  hand,  Israel  is  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  by  virtue  of  a  divine  act ;  and  this  act,  viz.  its  election 
and  call,  was  an  act  of  pure  grace,  and  was  not  to  be  traced,  as 
the  expression  "  I  have  chosen  and  not  despised  thee"  indicates, 
to  any  superior  excellence  or  merit  on  the  part  of  Israel.  On 
the  contrary,  Israel  was  so  obscure  that  Jehovah  might  have 
despised  it ;  nevertheless  He  had  anticipated  it  in  free  un- 
merited love  with  this  stamp  of  the  character  indelibilis  of  a 
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servant  of  Jehovah.     On  the  other  hand,  Israel  was  the  servant 
of  Jehovah,  inasmuch  as  it  acted  out  what  Jehovah  had  made 
it,  partly  in  reverential  worship  of  this  God,  and  partly  in  active 
obedience.     'miK  "DJJ,  i.e.  "serving  Jehovah,"  includes  both 
liturgical  service  (also  "ny  absolutely,  ch.  xix.  23)  and  the  ser- 
vice of  works.     The  divine  act  of  choosing  and  calling  is  dated 
from  Abraham.      From  a  Palestinian  point  of  view,  Ur  of 
Chaldaea,  within  the  old  kingdom  of  Nimrod,  and  Haran  in 
northern  Mesopotamia,  seemed  like  the  ends  and  corners  of  the 
earth  ('dtsilim,  remote  places,  from  'dtsal,  to  put  aside  or  apart). 
Israel  and  the  land  of  Israel  were  so  inseparably  connected,  that 
whenever  the  origin  of  Israel  was  spoken  of,  the  point  of  view 
could  only  be  taken  in  Palestine.     To  the  far  distant  land  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  had  Jehovah  gone  to  fetch  Abraham, 
"  the  friend  of  God"  (Jas.  ii.  23),  who  is  called  in  the  East 
even  to  the  present  day,  chalil  ollah,  the  friend  of  God.     This 
calling  of  Abraham  was  the  furthest  terminus  a  quo  of  the 
existence  of  Israel  as  the  covenant  nation ;  for  the  leading  of 
Abraham  was  providentially  appointed  with  reference  to  the 
rise  of  Israel  as  a  nation.     The  latter  was  pre-existent  in  him 
by  virtue  of  the  counsel  of  God.     And  when  Jehovah  adopted 
Abraham  as  His  servant,  and  called  him  "  my  servant"  (Gen. 
xxvi.  24),  Israel,  the  nation  that  was  coming  into  existence  in 
Abraham,  received  both  the  essence  and  name  of  a  "  servant 
of  Jehovah."     Inasmuch  then  as,  on  looking  back  to  its  past 
history,  it  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  so  thoroughly 
a  creation  of  divine  power  and  grace,  it  ought  not  to  be  fearful, 
and  look  about  with  timidity  and  anxiety ;  for  He  who  had 
presented  Himself  at  the  very  beginning  as  its  God,  was  still 
always  near.     The  question  arises,  in  connection  with  the  word 
spflVBK,  whether  it  means  to  strengthen  (ch.  xxxv.  3;  Ps.  lxxxix. 
22),  or  to  lay  firm  hold  of,  to  attach  firmly  to  one's  self,  to  choose. 
We  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter  meaning,  which  is  established 
by  ch.  xliv.  14,  cf.  Ps.  lxxx.  16,  18.     The  other  perfects  affirm 
what  Jehovah  has  ever  done,  and  still  continues  to  do.     In  the 
expression  "  by  the  right  hand  of  my  righteousness,"  the  justice 
or  righteousness  is  regarded  pre-eminently  on  its  brighter  side, 
the  side  turned  towards  Israel ;  but  it  is  also  regarded  on  its 
fiery  side,  or  the  side  turned  towards  the  enemies  of  Israel.     It 
is  the   righteousness  which  aids   the   oppressed  congregation 
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against  its  oppressors.  The  repeated  *)**  heaps  one  synonym 
upon  another,  expressive  of  the  divine  love ;  for  \  simply  con- 
nects, D3  appends,  *]$>  heaps  up  (cumulat).  Language  is  too 
contracted  to  hold  all  the  fulness  of  the  divine  love  ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  latter  could  not  find  words  enough  to  express 
all  that  it  desired. 

With  the  exclamation  hen  (behold)  the  eyes  of  Israel  are 
now  directed  to  the  saving  interposition  of  Jehovah  in  the 
immediate  future.  Vers.  11-13.  "Behold,  all  they  that  were 
incensed  against  thee  must  be  ashamed  and  confounded ;  the  men 
of  thy  conflict  become  as  nothing,  and  perish.  Thou  wilt  seek 
them,  and  not  find  them,  the  men  of  thy  feuds ;  the  men  of  thy 
warfare  become  as  nothing,  and  nonentity.  For  I,  Jehovah  thy 
God,  lay  hold  of  thy  right  hand,  He  who  saith  to  thee,  Fear  not ; 
I  will  help  thee."  The  comprehensive  expression  omnes  inflam- 
mati  in  te  (niphal,  as  in  ch.  xlv.  24)  stands  at  the  head ;  and 
then,  in  order  that  every  kind  may  be  included,  the  enemies  are 
called  by  a  different  name  every  time.  The  three  substantives 
bear  much  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  Us,  rixa,  helium 
(milchdmdh,  lit.  throng  =  war-tumult,  like  the  epic  kXovos), 
hence  adcersarii,  inimici,  hostes.  The  suffixes  have  the  force 
of  objective  genitives.  We  have  founded  our  translation 
upon  the  reading  T^^?.  The  three  names  of  the  enemies  are 
placed  emphatically  at  the  close  of  the  sentences,  and  these  are 
long  drawn  out,  whilst  the  indignation  gives  vent  to  itself ; 
whereas  in  ver.  13  there  follows  nothing  but  short  sentences, 
in  which  the  persecuted  church  is  encouraged  and  affectionately 
embraced.  Two  clauses,  which  are  made  to  rhyme  with  em, 
announce  the  utter  destruction  of  their  foes;  then  the  inflective 
rhyme  eklia  is  repeated  five  times ;  and  the  sixth  time  it  passes 
over  into  llcha. 

The  consolatory  words,  "  Fear  not,"  are  now  repeated,  for 
the  purpose  of  once  more  adding  the  promise  that  Israel  will 
not  succumb  to  its  foes,  but  will  acquire  power  over  its  ene- 
mies. Vers.  14-16.  "Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob,  and  handful 
Israel:  I  will  help  thee,  saith  Jehovah;  and  thy  Redeemer  is  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel.  Behold,  I  have  made  thee  a  threshing  roller, 
a  sharp  new  one,  with  double  edges :  thou  ivilt  thresh  mountains, 
and  pound  them;  and  hills  thou  wilt  make  like  chaff.  Thou  will 
winnow  them,  and  wind  carries  them  away,  and  tempest  scatters 
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them  :  and  thou  wilt  rejoice  in  Jehovah,  and  glory  in  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel."  Israel,  which  is  now  helplessly  oppressed,  is 
called  "worm  of  Jacob"  (gen.  appos.)  in  compassion,  i.e. 
Jacob  that  is  like  a  worm,  probably  with  some  allusion  to 
Ps.  xxii.  7 ;  for  the  image  of  the  Messiah  enriches  itself  in 
these  discourses,  inasmuch  as  Israel  itself  is  looked  upon  in  a 
Messianic  light,  so  that  the  second  David  does  not  stand  by 
the  side  of  Israel,  but  appears  as  Israel's  heart,  or  true  and 
inmost  essence.  The  people  are  then  addressed  as  the  "  people 
of  Israel,"  with  some  allusion  to  the  phrase  "isplp  Tid  {i.e.  few 
men,  easily  numbered)  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  30,  Deut.  iv.  27  (LXX. 
oXvyoarbs  'IaparjX ;  Luther,  Ir  armer  hauffe  Israel,  ye  poor 
crowd  of  Israel).  They  no  longer  formed  the  compact  mass  of 
a  nation ;  the  band  of  the  commonwealth  was  broken  :  they 
were  melted  down  into  a  few  individuals,  scattered  about  hither 
and  thither.  But  it  would  not  continue  so.  "  I  help  thee  " 
(perfect  of  certainty)  is  Jehovah's  solemn  declaration ;  and  the 
Redeemer  (redemtor,  Lev.  xxv.  48,  49)  of  His  now  enslaved 
people  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  with  His  love,  which  per- 
petually triumphs  over  wrath.  Not  only  will  He  set  it  free, 
but  He  wTill  also  endow  it  with  might  over  its  oppressors;  samtikh 
is  a  perfect  of  assurance  (Ges.  §  126,  4)  ;  morag  (roller)  signi- 
fies a  threshing-sledge  (Arab,  naureg,  noreg),  which  has  here 
the  term  p"1?  (cn«  xxviii.  27)  as  a  secondary  name  along  with 
B*"jn,  and  is  described  as  furnished  on  the  under  part  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  sledge  not  only  with  sharp  knives,  but  with 
two-edged  knives  (HW2  a  reduplication,  like  nNDKD  in  ch. 
xxvii.  8,  whereas  W®  is  a  double  plural).  Just  like  such  a 
threshing  machine  would  Israel  thresh  and  grind  to  powder 
from  that  time  forth  both  mountains  and  hills.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  figurative  expression  for  proud  and  mighty  foes,  just 
as  wind  and  tempest  denote  the  irresistible  force  of  Jehovah's 
aid.  The  might  of  the  enemy  would  be  broken  down  to  the 
very  last  remnant,  whereas  Israel  would  be  able  to  rejoice  and 
glory  in  its  God. 

At  the  present  time,  indeed,  the  state  of  His  people  was  a 
helpless  one,  but  its  cry  for  help  was  not  in  vain.  Vers.  17-20. 
"  The  poor  and  needy,  who  seek  for  water  and  there  is  none,  their 
tongue  faints  for  thirst.  I  Jehovah  will  hear  them,  I  the  God  of 
Israel  will  not  forsake  them.     I  open  streams  upon  hills  of  the 
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field,  and  springs  in  the  midst  of  valleys ;  1  make  the  desert 
into  a  pond)  and  dry  land  into  fountains  of  water.  I  give  in 
the  desert  cedars,  acacias,  and  myrtles,  and  oleasters ;  I  set  in  the 
steppe  cypresses,  plane-trees,  and  sherbin-trees  together,  that  they 
may  see,  and  know,  and  lay  to  heart  and  understand  all  together, 
that  the  hand  of  Jehovah  hath  accomplished  this,  and  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  hath  created  it?  Kimchi,  Hitzig,  and  others 
refer  these  promises  to  the  returning  exiles ;  but  there  is  also  a 
description,  without  any  restriction  to  the  return  home,  of  the 
miraculous  change  which  would  take  place  in  the  now  comfort- 
less and  helpless  condition  of  the  exiles.  The  shephdyim,  i.e. 
bare,  woodless  hills  rising  up  from  the  plain,  Jer.  xii.  12,  the 
beqdroth,  or  deep  valleys,  by  the  sides  of  which  there  rise  preci- 
pitous mountains,  and  the  'erets  tsiyydh,  the  land  of  burning 
heat  or  drought  (cf.  Ps.  lxiii.  2),  depict  the  homeless  condition 
of  Israel,  as  it  wandered  over  bald  heights  and  through  water- 
less plains  about  a  land  with  parched  and  gaping  soil.  For 
the  characteristics  of  the  object,  which  is  placed  before  WVK, 
we  may  therefore  compare  such  passages  as  ch.  xliv.  3,  lv.  1. 
nwj  is  either  a  pausal  form  for  ""^J,  and  therefore  the  niphal 
of  nnty  (to  set,  become  shallow,  dry  up),  or  a  pausal  form  for 
nwj,  and  therefore  the  kal  of  Ji$3  with  dagesh  affectuosum,  like 
tini'in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19  (Olshausen,  §  83,  b).  The  form  rmm  in 
Jer.  li.  30  may  just  as  well  be  derived  fit>m  rint?  (Ges.  §  67, 
Anm.  11)  as  from  HBO,  whereas  ttitsfa  may  certainly  be  taken  as 
the  niphal  of  AW"  after  the  form  ?£>},  "in  J  (Ges.  §  67,  Anm.  5), 
though  it  would  be  safer  to  refer  it  to  a  kal  ftW),  which  seems 
to  be  also  favoured  by  l^W  in  Jer.  xviii.  14  as  a  transposition 
of  V)B>3\     The  root  8M,  of  which  HtM  would  be  a  further  ex- 
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pansion,  really  exhibits  the  meaning  to  dry  up  or  thirst,  in  the 
Arabic  nassa;  whereas  the  verbs  $tf,  £;JN,  DDJ  (ch.  x.  18),  HBO, 
Syr.  nas,  nos,  Arab,  ndsa,  nasnasa,  with  the  primary  meaning 
to  slacken,  lose  their  hold,  and  N^J,  n^j,  ypj,  to  deceive,  de- 
range, and  advance,  form  separate  families.  Just  when  they 
are  thus  on  the  point  of  pining  away,  they  receive  an  answer 
to  their  prayer :  their  God  opens  streams,  i.e.  causes  streams  to 
break  forth  on  the  hills  of  the  field,  and  springs  in  the  midst 
of  the  valleys.  The  desert  is  transformed  into  a  lake,  and  the 
steppe  of  burning  sand  into  fountains  of  water.  What  was 
predicted  in  ch.  xxxv.  6,  7  is  echoed  again  here, — a  figurative 
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representation  of  the  manifold  fulness  of  refreshing,  consola- 
tion, and  marvellous  help  which  was  to  burst  all  at  once  upon 
those  who  were  apparently  forsaken  of  God  What  is  de- 
picted in  vers.  19,  20,  is  the  effect  of  these.  It  is  not  merely  a 
scanty  vegetation  that  springs  up,  but  a  corresponding  mani- 
fold fulness  of  stately,  fragrant,  and  shady  trees ;  so  that  the 
steppe,  where  neither  foot  nor  eye  could  find  a  resting-place, 
is  changed,  as  by  a  stroke  of  magic,  into  a  large,  dense,  well- 
watered  forest,  and  shines  with  sevenfold  glory, — an  image  of 
the  many-sided  manifestations  of  divine  grace  which  are  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  are  comforted  now.  Isaiah  is  espe- 
cially fond  of  such  figures  as  these  (yid.  ch.  v.  7,  vi.  13, 
xxvii.  6,  xxxvii.  31).  There  are  seven  (4  -f  3)  trees  named; 
seven  indicating  the  divine  character  of  this  manifold  develop- 
ment (Psychol,  p.  188).  'Erez  is  the  generic  name  for  the 
cedar ;  shittdh,  the  acacia,  the  Egyptian  spina  (a/cav6a),  Copt. 
shont ;  hddas,  the  myrtle ;  rets  shemen,  the  wild  olive,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  zayith  (rj  aypiekaios,  opposed  to  tj  iXaia  in 
Rom.  xi.  17)  ;  berosh,  the  cypress,  at  any  rate  more  especially 
this  ;  tidhdr  we  have  rendered  the  "  plane-tree,"  after  Saad. ; 
and  fasshur  the  (i  sherbin  "  (a  kind  of  cedar),  after  Saad.  and 
Syr.  The  crowded  synonyms  indicating  sensual  and  spiritual 
perception  in  ver.  20a  (^^,  sc.  D3?,  ver.  22)  are  meant  to 
express  as  strongly  as  possible  the  irresistible  character  of  the 
impression.  They  will  be  quite  unable  to  regard  all  this  as 
accidental  or  self-produced,  or  as  anything  but  the  production 
of  the  power  and  grace  of  their  God. 

There  follows  now  the  second  stage  in  the  suit.  Vers.  21-23. 
"  Bring  hither  your  cause,  saith  Jehovah ;  bring  forward  your 
pi'oofs,  saith  the  king  of  Jacob.  Let  them  biding  forward,  and 
make  known  to  us  what  will  happen :  make  known  the  beginning, 
what  it  is,  and  we  will  fix  our  heart  upon  it,  and  take  knowledge 
of  its  issue;  or  let  us  hear  what  is  to  come.  Make  known  what  is 
coming  later,  and  we  will  acknowledge  that  ye  are  gods  :  yea,  do 
good,  and  do  evil,  and  we  will  measure  ourselves,  and  see  together? 
In  the  first  stage  Jehovah  appealed,  in  support  of  His  deity,  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  He  who  had  called  the  oppressor  of  the 
nations  upon  the  arena  of  history.  In  this  second  stage  He 
appeals  to  the  fact  that  He  only  knows  or  can  predict  the 
future.     There  the  challenge  was  addressed  to  the  worshippers 
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of  idols,  here  to  the  idols  themselves ;  but  in  both  cases  both 
of  these  are  ranged  on  the  one  side,  and  Jehovah  with  His 
people  upon  the  other.  It  is  with  purpose  that  Jehovah  is 
called  the  "  King  of  Jacob,"  as  being  the  tutelar  God  of  Israel, 
in  contrast  to  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  heathen.  The  challenge 
to  the  latter  to  establish  their  deity  is  first  of  all  addressed  to 
them  directly  in  ver.  21,  and  then  indirectly  in  ver.  22a,  where 
Jehovah  connects  Himself  with  His  people  as  the  opposing 
party;  but  in  ver.  22b  He  returns  again  to  a  direct  address. 
nSDXV  are  evidences  (lit.  robora,  cf.  o^vpco/xara,  2  Cor.  x.  4, 
from  tOT,  to  be  strong  or  stringent ;  mishn.  B¥yro?  to  contend 
with  one  another  pro  et  contra) ;  here  it  signifies  proofs  that 
they  can  foresee  the  future.  Jehovah  for  His  part  has  dis- 
played this  knowledge,  inasmuch  as,  at  the  very  time  when  He 
threatened  destruction  to  the  heathen  at  the  hands  of  Cyrus, 
He  consoled  His  people  with  the  announcement  of  their  de- 
liverance (vers.  8-20).  It  is  therefore  the  turn  of  the  idol 
deities  now :  "  Let  them  bring  forward  and  announce  to  us  the 
things  that  will  come  to  pass."  The  general  idea  of  what  is  in 
the  future  stands  at  the  head.  Then  within  this  the  choice 
is  given  them  of  proving  their  foreknowledge  of  what  is  after- 
wards to  happen,  by  announcing  either  rnlSWO,  or  even  rriN3. 
These  two  ideas,  therefore,  are  generic  terms  within  the  range 
of  the  things  that  are  to  happen.  Consequently  rm&'Kin  cannot 
mean  "  earlier  predictions,"  prius  prcedicta,  as  Hitzig,  Knobel, 
and  others  suppose.  This  explanation  is  precluded  in  the 
present  instance  by  the  logic  of  the  context.  Both  ideas  lie 
upon  the  one  line  of  the  future ;  the  one  being  more  imme- 
diate, the  other  more  remote,  or  as  the  expression  alternating 
with  nixnn  implies  "linsp  rris)li<n?  ventura  in  posterum  ("  in  later 
times,"  compare  ch.  xlii.  23,  "  at  a  later  period ; "  from  the 
participle  nnk,  radical  form  *nk,  vid.  Ges.  §  75,  Anm.  5,  pro- 
bably to  distinguish  it  from  rrinx).  This  is  the  explanation 
adopted  by  Stier  and  Hahn,  the  latter  of  whom  has  correctly 
expounded  the  word,  as  denoting  "  the  events  about  to  happen 
first  in  the  immediate  future,  which  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
prognosticate  from  signs  that  are  discernible  in  the  present." 
The  choice  is  given  them,  either  to  foretell  "  things  at  the 
beginning  "  (Jiaggldu  in  our  editions  is  erroneously  pointed  with 
kadma  instead  of  geresh),  i.e.  that  which  will  take  place  first  or 
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next,  "ichat  they  le"  (qua?  et  qualia  sint),  so  that  now,  when 
the  acharith,  "  the  latter  end  "  {i.e.  the  issue  of  that  which  is 
held  out  to  view),  as  prognosticated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
present,  really  occurs,  the  prophetic  utterance  concerning  it 
may  be  verified  ;  or  "  things  to  come,"  i.e.  things  further  off, 
in  later  times  (in  the  remote  future),  the  prediction  of  which 
is  incomparably  more  difficult,  because  without  any  point  of 
contact  in  the  present.  They  are  to  choose  which  they  like  (itf 
from  HJtf ,  like  vel  from  velle) :  "  ye  do  good,  and  do  evil,"  i.e.  (ac- 
cording to  the  proverbial  use  of  the  phrase ;  cf .  Zeph.  i.  12  and 
Jer.  x.  5)  only  express  yourselves  in  some  way ;  come  forward, 
and  do  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  meaning  is,  not  that 
they  are  to  stir  themselves  and  predict  either  good  or  evil,  but  they 
are  to  show  some  sign  of  life,  no  matter  what.  "  And  we  will 
measure  ourselves  (i.e.  look  one  another  in  the  face,  testing  and 
measuring),  and  see  together,"  viz.  what  the  result  of  the  contest 
will  be.     njntfn  like  n&onn  in  2  Kings  xiv.  8,  11,  with  a  co- 

t  t  :     •  T   f  :    •  o  7  » 

hortative  ah,  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  connection  with  verbs 
n"b,  and  the  tone  upon  the  penultimate,  the  ah  being  attached 
without  tone  to  the  voluntative  JJWJ  in  ver.  5  (Ewald,  §  228,  c). 
For  the  chethib  nt031?  the  keri  has  the  voluntative  KT31. 

Jehovah  has  thus  placed  Himself  in  opposition  to  the 
heathen  and  their  gods,  as  the  God  of  history  and  prophecy. 
It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  idols  will  speak,  to  prove 
their  deity.  By  no  means ;  not  only  are  they  silent,  but  they 
cannot  speak.  Therefore  Jehovah  breaks  out  into  words  of 
wrath  and  contempt.  Ver.  24.  u  Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and 
your  doing  of  nought :  an  abomination  whoever  chooseth  you." 
The  two  |»  are  partitive,  as  in  ch.  xl.  17  ;  and  ys*J»  is  not  an 
error  of  the  pen  for  DDXO,  as  Gesenius  and  others  suppose,  but 
ysx  from  y?>i<  =  ns  (from  which  comes  ns),  nys?  ch.  xlii.  14 
(from  which  comes  nys«,  ch.  lix.  5),  to  breathe,  stands  as  a 
synonym  to  |JK,  fan,  jrh.  The  attributive  clause  &J2  "inn* 
(supply  "IKW  wn)  is  a  virtual  subject  (Ewald,  §  333,  b)  :  ye  and 
your  doings  are  equally  nil ;  and  whoever  chooses  you  for  pro- 
tectors, and  makes  you  the  objects  of  his  worship,  is  morally 
the  most  degraded  of  beings. 

The  more  conclusively  and  incontrovertibly,  therefore,  does 
Jehovah  keep  the  field  as  the  moulder  of  history  and  foreteller 
of  the  future,  and  therefore  as  God  above  all  gods.     Ver.  25. 
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"  I  have  raised  up  from  the  north,  and  he  came :  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  one  ivho  invokes  my  name ;  and  he  treads  upon  satraps 
as  mud,  and  like  a  potter  kneadeth  clayT  The  object  of  the 
verb  halrothl  (I  have  wakened  up)  is  he  who  came  when 
wakened  up  by  Jehovah  from  the  north  and  east,  i.e.  from 
Media  and  Persia  (ris*5  =  Iji&W  for  HfcjMj  with  evasion  of  the  auxi- 
liary pathach,  Ges.  §  76,  2,  c),  and,  as  the  second  clause  affirms, 
who  invokes  or  will  invoke  the  name  of  Jehovah  (at  any  rate, 
qui  invocabit  is  the  real  meaning  of  qui  invocat).  For  although 
the  Zarathustrian  religion,  which  Cyrus  followed,  was  nearest 
to  the  Jehovah  religion  of  all  the  systems  of  heathenism,  it 
was  a  heathen  religion  after  all.  The  doctrine  of  a  great  God 
(baga  vazarka),  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  great  number  of  Bagas  and  Yazatas,  behind  whose 
working  and  worship  the  great  God  was  thrown  into  the  shade, 
is  (apart  from  the  dualism  condemned  in  ch.  xlv.  7)  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Magi  in  our  possession,  as 
confirmed  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  Achemenides.1  But  the 
awakened  of  Jehovah  would,  as  is  here  predicted,  "  call  with 
the  name,  or  by  means  of  the  name,  of  Jehovah,"  which  may 
mean  either  call  upon  this  name  (Zeph.  iii.  9 ;  Jer.  x.  25),  or 
call  out  the  name  (compare  Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  5,  with  Ex. 
xxxv.  30)  in  the  manner  in  which  he  does  make  use  of  it  in  the 
edict  setting  the  exiles  free  (Ezra  i.  2).  The  verb  N3J  which 
follows  (cf.  ver.  2)  designates  him  still  further  as  a  conqueror 
of  nations;  the  verb  construed  with  an  accusative  is  used 
here,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  in  the  sense  of  hostile 
attack.  The  word  Sdgdn,  which  is  met  with  first  in  Ezekiel — 
apart,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  passage  before  us — may  have 
owed  its  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  to  its  similarity 
in  sound  to  sokhen  (ch.  xxii.  15)  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
Persian  word,  which  became  naturalized  in  the  Hebrew  (%coyd- 
vns  in  Athenseus,  and  Neo-Pers.  sichne,  a  governor :  see  Ges. 
Thes.),  though  this  comparison  is  by  no  means  so  certain2  as 

1  "Windischmann,  Zoroastrische  Sludicn,  pp.  134,  135. 

2  Spiegel  has  the  following  remarks  upon  the  subject :  There  is  but  very 
little  probability  in  the  etymologies  which  can  be  suggested  for  the  word 
sdgan  through  the  help  of  the  old  Persian.  The  new  Persian  shihne  cannot 
be  traced  beyond  Neo-Persian,  and  even  there  it  is  somewhat  suspicious  on 
account  of  the  -.  which  it  contains,  and  which  is  not  Persian.    The  only 
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that  craT/oa7T7;?  is  the  same  as  the  Ksatrapdvan  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, i.e.  protector  of  the  kingdom.1  Without  at  all  overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  this  word  segdnvm,  so  far  as  it  can  really  be 
supposed  to  be  a  Persian  word,  favours  the  later  composition 
of  this  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  we  cannot  admit  that  it 
has  any  decisive  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  Persian  word  pardis 
occurs  even  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  And  the  indications 
which  might  be  found  in  the  word  segdnim  unfavourable  to 
Isaiah's  authorship  are  abundantly  counterbalanced  by  what 
immediately  follows. 

As  ver.  25  points  back  to  the  first  charge  against  the  heathen 
and  their  gods  (vers.  2-7),  so  vers.  26-28  point  back  to  the 
second.  Not  only  did  Jehovah  manifest  Himself  as  the  Uni- 
versal Ruler  in  the  waking  up  of  Cyrus,  but  as  the  Omniscient 
Ruler  also.  Vers.  26-28.  "  Who  hath  made  it  known  from  the 
beginning,  we  will  acknowledge  it,  and  from  former  time,  we  will 
say  He  is  in  the  right  t !  Yea,  there  was  none  that  made  known  ; 
yea,  none  that  caused  to  hear ;  yea,  none  that  heard  your  words. 
As  the  first  I  said  to  Zion,  Behold,  behold,  there  it  is :  and  I 
bestow  evangelists  upon  Jerusalem,  And  I  looked,  and  there  was 
no  man ;  and  of  these  there  was  no  one  answering  whom  I  could 
ask,  and  who  would  give  me  an  answer."  If  any  one  of  the 
heathen  deities  had  foretold  this  appearance  of  Cyrus  so  long 
before  as  at  the  very  commencement  of  that  course  of  history 

real  Persian  word  to  which  I  could  think  of  tracing  it  is  shahr,  a  city  (old 
Bactrian  khshathra,  or  shoithra,  a  place  of  abode) ;  or  it  might  possibly  have 
sprung  from  shoithraka,  a  supposititious  word,  in  the  sense  of  governor  of 
a  district,  but  with  the  r  changed  into  n  (a  change  which  only  occurs  in 

Huzvaresh)  and  the  &  into  ,_.  There  are  also  difficulties  in  the  compari- 
son of  the  old  Bactrian  ganh,  to  say  or  express  solemnly.  An  adjective 
ganhdna  (expressing,  commanding),  formed  from  this  verb,  would  be  pro- 
nounced gahdna  or  even  gdna  in  old  Persian  ;  and  from  this  Sdgdn  would 
have  to  be  obtained,  so  that  we  should  still  want  the  n  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Gimel.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  still  harsher  form  of  the  root  ganh 
in  the  Gatha  dialect,  namely  gak  (not  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit  gak,  to  be 
strong,  as  Haug  supposes),  from  which  the  Neo-Persian  sachan,  sachan,  a 
word,  is  derived;  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been  also  current  in  old 
Persian.  Accordingly,  the  form  gakdna  may  also  have  been  used  in  the 
place  of  ganhdna,  and  this  might  suit  in  some  degree  for  sdgdn. 

1  See  H.  Rawlinson,  Asiatic  Journal,  xi.  1,  p.  116  ss. ;  and  Spiegel,  KeiU 
inschriften,  p.  194. 
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which  had  thus  reached  its  goal,  Jehovah  with  His  people, 
being  thus  taught  by  experience,  would  admit  and  acknow- 
ledge their  divinity.  B>N"iO  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
ch.  xlviii.  16  :  and  also  in  ch.  xli.  4  and  xl.  21,  where  it  refers, 
according  to  the  context  in  each  case,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
particular  line  of  history.  P^V  signifies  either  "  he  is  right,"  i.e. 
in  the  right  (compare  the  Arabic  siddik,  genuine),  or  in  a  neuter 
sense,  "  it  is  right"  (=  true),  i.e.  the  claim  to  divine  honours  is 
really  founded  upon  divine  performances.  But  there  was  not 
one  who  had  proclaimed  it,  or  who  gave  a  single  sound  of  him- 
self ;  no  one  had  heard  anything  of  the  kind  from  them.  pK 
receives  a  retrospective  character  from  the  connection ;  and 
bearing  this  in  mind,  the  participles  may  be  also  resolved  into 
imperfects.  The  repeated  *|N,  passing  beyond  what  is  set  down 
as  possible,  declares  the  reality  of  the  very  opposite.  What 
Jehovah  thus  proves  the  idols  to  want,  He  can  lay  claim  to  for 
Himself.  In  ver.  27  we  need  not  assume  that  there  is  any 
hyperbaton,  as  Louis  de  Dieu,  Rosenmuller,  and  others  have 
done  :  "  I  first  will  give  to  Zion  and  Jerusalem  one  bringing 
glad  tidings :  behold,  behold  them."  After  what  has  gone 
before  in  ver.  26  we  may  easily  supply  ^1^^,  "  I  said,"  in  ver. 
27a  (compare  ch.  viii.  19,  xiv.  16,  xxvii.  2),  not  "i£M?  for  the 
whole  comparison  drawn  by  Jehovah  between  Himself  and  the 
idols  is  retrospective,  and  looks  back  from  the  fulfilment  in 
progress  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  it.  The  only  reply  that 
we  can  look  for  to  the  question  in  ver.  26  is  not,  "I  on  the 
contrary  do  it,"  but  "  I  did  it."  At  the  same  time,  the  render- 
ing is  a  correct  one  :  "  Behold,  behold  them"  (ilia ;  for  the 
neuter  use  of  the  masculine,  compare  ch.  xlviii.  3,  xxxviii.  16, 
xlv.  8).  "As  the  first,"  Jehovah  replies  (i.e.  without  any  one 
anticipating  me),  "  have  I  spoken  to  Zion  :  behold,  behold,  there 
it  is,"  pointing  with  the  finger  of  prophecy  to  the  coming  sal- 
vation, which  is  here  regarded  as  present;  "and  I  gave  to 
Jerusalem  messengers  of  joy;"  i.e.  long  ago,  before  what  is 
now  approaching  could  be  known  by  any  one,  I  foretold  to  my 
church,  through  the  medium  of  prophets,  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  deliverance  from  Babylon.  If  the  author  of  ch.  xl.-lxvi. 
were  a  prophet  of  the  captivity,  his  reference  here  would  be 
to  such  prophecies  as  Isa.  xL  11  (where  Shinar  is  mentioned 
as  a  land  of  dispersion),  and  more  especially  still  Mic.  iv.  10, 
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"  There  in  Babylon  wilt  thou  be  delivered,  there  will  Jehovah 
redeem  thee  out  of  the  hand  of  thine  enemies ;"  but  if  Isaiah 
were  the  author,  he  is  looking  back  from  the  ideal  standpoint 
of  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  of  Cyrus  more  especially,  to 
his  own  prophecies  before  the  captivity  (such  as  ch.  xiii.  1-xiv. 
23,  and  xxi.  1-10),  just  as  Ezekiel,  when  prophesying  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  looks  back  in  ch.  xxxviii.  17  from  the  ideal  stand- 
point of  this  remote  future,  more  especially  to  his  own  prophe- 
cies in  relation  to  it.  In  that  case  the  mebhasser,  or  evangelist, 
more  especially  referred  to  is  the  prophet  himself  (Grotius 
and  Stier),  namely,  as  being  the  foreteller  of  those  prophets  to 
whom  the  commission  in  ch.  xl.  1,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye," 
is  addressed,  and  who  are  greeted  in  ch.  lii.  7,  8  as  the  bearers 
of  the  joyful  news  of  the  existing  fulfilment  of  the  deliverance 
that  has  appeared,  and  therefore  as  the  mebhasser  or  evangelist 
of  the  future  Dn^OD.  In  any  case,  it  follows  from  vers. 
26,  27  that  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  and  the  redemption  of 
Israel  had  long  before  been  proclaimed  by  Jehovah  through 
His  prophets  ;  and  if  our  exposition  is  correct  so  far,  tho 
futures  in  ver.  28  are  to  be  taken  as  imperfects :  And  I  looked 
round  (fr\|^1,  a  voluntative  in  the  hypothetical  protasis,  Ges. 
§  128,  2),  and  there  was  no  one  (who  announced  anything  of 
the  kind)  ;  and  of  these  (the  idols)  there  was  no  adviser  (with 
regard  to  the  future,  Num.  xxiv.  14),  and  none  whom  I  could 
ask,  and  who  answered  me  (the  questioner).  Consequently, 
just  as  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus  proclaimed  the  sole  omnipotence 
of  Jehovah,  so  did  the  fact  that  the  deliverance  of  Zion- 
Jerusalem,  for  which  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus  prepared  the 
way,  had  been  predicted  by  Him  long  before,  proclaim  His 
sole  omniscience. 

This  closing  declaration  of  Jehovah  terminates  with  similar 
words  of  wrath  and  contempt  to  those  with  which  the  judicial 
process  ended  in  ver.  24.  Ver.  29.  "  See  them  all,  vanity ; 
nothingness  aw  their  productions,  ivind  and  desolation  their 
molten  images."  BAWD  are  not  the  works  of  the  idols,  but,  as 
the  parallel  shows,  the  productions  (plural,  as  in  Ezjk.  vi.  6,  Jer. 
i.  16)  of  the  idolaters, — in  other  words,  the  idols  themselves, — 
a  parallel  expression  to  Bns3pJ  (from  ?jD3,  as  in  ch.  xlviii.  5  = 
massekhdh,  ch.  xlii.  17).  DS«  |JK  is  an  emotional  asyndeton 
(Ges.  §  155,  1,  a).     The  address  is  thus  rounded  off  by  return- 
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ing  to  the  idolaters,  with  whom  it  first  started.  The  first  part, 
vers.  1-24,  contains  the  judicial  pleadings ;  the  second  part, 
vers.  25  sqq.,  recapitulates  the  evidence  and  the  verdict. 

THIRD  PROPHECY.— Chap,  xlii.  1-xliii.  13. 
THE  MEDIATOR  OF  ISRAEL  AND  SAVIOUR  OF  THE  GENTILES. 

The  hen  (behold)  in  ch.  xli.  29  is  now  followed  by  a  second 
hen.  With  the  former,  Jehovah  pronounced  sentence  upon  the 
idolaters  and  their  idols ;  with  the  latter,  He  introduces  His 
"  servant."  In  ch.  xli.  8  this  epithet  was  applied  to  the  nation, 
which  had  been  chosen  as  the  servant  and  for  the  service  of 
Jehovah.  But  the  servant  of  Jehovah  who  is  presented  to  us 
here  is  distinct  from  Israel,  and  has  so  strong  an  individuality 
and  such  marked  personal  features,  that  the  expression  cannot 
possibly  be  merely  a  personified  collective.  Nor  can  the  prophet 
himself  be  intended ;  for  what  is  here  affirmed  of  this  servant 
of  Jehovah  goes  infinitely  beyond  anything  to  which  a  prophet 
was  ever  called,  or  of  which  a  man  was  ever  capable.  It  must 
therefore  be  the  future  Christ ;  and  this  is  the  view  taken  in 
the  Targum,  where  the  translation  of  our  prophecy  commences 
thus :  "  Hd*  'abhdi  Meshichd\"  Still  there  must  be  a  connection 
between  the  national  sense,  in  which  the  expression  "servant 
of  Jehovah  "  was  used  in  ch.  xli.  8,  and  the  personal  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  here.  The  coming  Saviour  is  not  depicted  as 
the  Son  of  David,  as  in  ch.  vii.-xii.,  and  elsewhere,  but  appears 
as  the  embodied  idea  of  Israel,  i.e,  as  its  truth  and  reality 
embodied  in  one  person.  The  idea  of  u  the  servant  of  Jehovah  " 
assumed,  to  speak  figuratively,  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The 
base  was  Israel  as  a  whole ;  the  central  section  was  that  Israel, 
which  was  not  merely  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  also  ;  the  apex  is  the  person  of  the  Mediator  of 
salvation  springing  out  of  Israel.  And  the  last  of  the  three  is 
regarded  (1)  as  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the  promised  king- 
dom— the  second  David;  (2)  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the 
people  of  salvation — the  second  Israel;  (3)  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  the  human  race — the  second  Adam,  Throughout  the 
whole  of  these  prophecies  in  ch.  xl.— lxvi.  the  knowledge  of 
salvation  is  still  in  its  second  stage,  and  about  to  pass  into  the 
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third.  Israel's  true  nature  as  a  servant  of  God,  which  had  its 
roots  in  the  election  and  calling  of  Jehovah,  and  manifested 
itself  in  conduct  and  action  in  harmony  with  this  calling,  is 
all  concentrated  in  Him,  the  One,  as  its  ripest  fruit.  The 
gracious  purposes  of  God  towards  the  whole  human  race,  which 
were  manifested  even  in  the  election  of  Israel,  are  brought  by 
Him  to  their  full  completion.  Whilst  judgments  are  inflicted 
upon  the  heathen  by  the  oppressor  of  the  nations,  and  display 
the  nothingness  of  idolatry,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  brings  to 
them  in  a  peaceful  way  the  greatest  of  all  blessings.  Ver.  1. 
"  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold;  mine  elect,  whom  my  soul 
loveth :  I  have  laid  my  Spirit  upon  Him ;  He  will  bring  out  right 
to  the  Gentiles"  We  must  not  render  the  first  clause  u  by 
whom  I  hold."  Tdmahh  by  means  to  lay  firm  hold  of  and  keep 
upright  (sustinere).  ^w  nmn  (supply  in  or  in«,  Job  xxxiii.  26) 
is  an  attributive  clause.  The  amplified  subject  extends  as  far 
as  naphshi ;  then  follows  the  predicate  :  I  have  endowed  Him 
with  my  Spirit,  and  by  virtue  of  this  Spirit  He  will  carry  out 
mishpdt,  i.e.  absolute  and  therefore  divine  right,  beyond  the 
circle  in  which  He  Himself  is  to  be  found,  even  far  away  to  the 
Gentiles.  Mishpdt  is  the  term  employed  here  to  denote  true 
religion  regarded  on  its  practical  side,  as  the  rule  and  puthority 
for  life  in  all  its  relations,  i.e.  religion  as  the  law  of  life,  vofio?. 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  describe  how  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  will  manifest  Himself  in  the  world  outside  Israel  by 
the  promulgation  of  this  right.  Ver.  2.  "  He  will  not  cry,  nor 
lift  up,  nor  cause  to  be  heard  in  the  street,  His  voice."  "  His 
voice  "  is  the  object  of  u  lift  up,"  as  well  as  "  cause  to  be  heard." 
With  our  existing  division  of  the  verse,  it  must  at  least  be  sup- 
plied in  thought.  Although  he  is  certain  of  His  divine  call, 
and  brings  to  the  nations  the  highest  and  best,  His  manner  of 
appearing  is  nevertheless  quiet,  gentle,  and  humble ;  the  veiy 
opposite  of  those  lying  teachers,  who  endeavoured  to  exalt 
themselves  by  noisy  demonstrations.  He  does  not  seek  His 
own,  and  therefore  denies  Himself ;  He  brings  what  commends 
itself,  and  therefore  requires  no  forced  trumpeting. 

With  this  unassuming  appearance  there  is  associated  a 
tender  pastoral  care.  Ver.  3.  "  A  bruised  reed  He  does  not 
break,  and  a  glimmering  wick  He  does  not  put  out :  according  to 
truth  He  brings  out  right"     "  Bruised : "  rdtsuts  signifies  here, 
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as  in  ch.  xxxvi.  6,  what  is  cracked,  and  therefore  half-broken 
already.  Glimmering :  keheh  (a  form  indicative  of  defects, 
like  "tt.y),  that  which  is  burning  feebly,  and  very  nearly  ex- 
tinguished. Tertullian  understands  by  the  "  bruised  reed " 
(arundinem  contusam)  the  faith  of  Israel,  and  by  the  "glim- 
mering wick"  (linum  ardens)  the  momentary  zeal  of  the 
Gentiles.  But  the  words  hardly  admit  of  this  distinction  ;  the 
reference  is  rather  a  general  one,  to  those  whose  inner  and  outer 
life  is  only  hanging  by  a  slender  thread.  In  the  statement 
that  in  such  a  case  as  this  He  does  not  completely  break  or  ex- 
tinguish, there  is  more  implied  than  is  really  expressed.  Not 
only  will  He  not  destroy  the  life  that  is  dying  out,  but  He  will 
actually  save  it ;  His  course  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save.  If 
we  explain  the  words  that  follow  as  meaning,  "  He  will  carry 
out  right  to  truth,"  i.e.  to  its  fullest  efficacy  and  permanence 
(LXX.  et?  aXrfdeiav ;  instead  of  which  we  find  et?  vlkos,  "  unto 
victory,"  in  Matt.  xii.  20,1  as  if  the  reading  were  nyj?,  as  in 
Hab.  i.  4),  the  connection  between  the  first  and  last  clauses  of 
ver.  3  is  a  very  loose  one.  It  becomes  much  closer  if  we  take 
the  7  as  indicating  the  standard,  as  in  ch.  xi.  3  and  xxxii.  1, 
and  adopt  the  rendering  "  according  to  truth "  (Hitzig  and 
Knobel).  It  is  on  its  subjective  and  practical  side  that  truth 
is  referred  to  here,  viz.  as  denoting  such  a  knowledge,  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  true  facts  in  the  complicated  affairs  of 
men,  as  will  promote  both  equity  and  kindness. 

The  figures  in  ver.  3a  now  lead  to  the  thought  that  the 
servant  of  God  will  never  be  extinguished  or  become  broken 
Himself.  Ver.  4.  "  He  will  not  become  faint  or  broken,  till  He 
establish  rigid  upon  earth,  and  the  islands  wait  for  His  instruc- 
tion." As  nnpi  (become  faint)  points  back  to  nro  nn^a  (the 
faint  or  glimmering  wick),  so  JTIJ  must  point  back  to  yvn  rup 
(the  bruised  or  broken  reed) ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  derived 
from  p")  (to  run)  in  the  sense  of  "  He  will  not  be  rash  or  impe- 
tuous, but  execute  His  calling  with  wise  moderation,"  as  Heng- 
stenberg  supposes,  but  as  in  Eccles.  xii.  6,  from  rVl  =  P^T  (Ges. 
§  67,  Anm.  9),  in  the  neuter  sense  of  infringetur  (will  break). 
His  zeal  will  not  be  extinguished,  nor  will  anything  break  His 
strength,  till  He  shall  have  secured  for  right  a  firm  standing  on 
the  earth  (D"b^  is  afut.  ex.  so  far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned, 
1  "Ad  victorlam  enim  Kpiow perducit  qui  ad  veritatem perducit." — Axger. 
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like  y?y  in  ell.  x.  12).  The  question  arises  now,  whether  what 
follows  is  also  governed  by  *W,  in  the  sense  of  "  and  until  the 
islands  shall  have  believed  his  instruction,"  as  Hitzig  supposes ; 
or  whether  it  is  an  independent  sentence,  as  rendered  by  the 
LXX.  and  in  Matt.  xii.  21.  We  prefer  the  latter,  both 
because  of  ch.  li.  5,  and  also  because,  although  'fl  "\TO  ?n\  may 
certainly  mean  to  exercise  a  believing  confidence  in  the  word 
of  God  (Ps.  cxix.  74,  81),  SmSrh  *?n\  can  only  mean  "to  wait 
with  longing  for  a  person's  instruction"  (Job  xxix.  23),  and 
especially  in  this  case,  where  no  thought  is  more  naturally  sug- 
gested, than  that  the  messenger  to  the  Gentile  world  will  be 
welcomed  by  a  consciousness  of  need  already  existing  in  the 
heathen  world  itself.  There  is  a  gratia  pra?para?is  at  work  in 
the  Gentile  world,  as  these  prophecies  all  presuppose,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  which  they  have  so 
much  affinity;  and  it  is  an  actual  fact,  that  the  cry  for  redemp- 
tion runs  through  the  whole  human  race,  i.e.  an  earnest  longing, 
the  ultimate  object  of  which,  however  unconsciously,  is  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  and  his  instruction  from  Zion  (ch.  ii.  3), — in 
other  words,  the  gospel. 

The  words  of  Jehovah  are  now  addressed  to  His  servant 
himself.  He  has  not  only  an  exalted  vocation,  answering  to 
the  infinite  exaltation  of  Him  from  whom  he  has  received  his 
call ;  but  by  virtue  of  the  infinite  might  of  the  caller,  he  may 
be  well  assured  that  he  will  never  be  wanting  in  power  to 
execute  his  calling.  Vers.  5-7.  "  Thus  saith  God,  Jehovah, 
who  created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them  out ;  who  spread  the 
earth,  and  its  productions ;  who  gave  the  spirit  of  life  to  the  people 
upon  it,  and  the  breath  of  life  to  them  that  walk  upon  it :  1, 
Jehovah,  I  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  grasped  thy 
hand;  and  I  keep  thee,  and  make  thee  the  covenant  of  the  people, 
the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  prisoners 
out  of  the  prison,  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison- 
house."  The  perfect  'dmar  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  the  words  of  God,  as  compared  with  the  prophecy  which 
announces  them,  are  always  the  earlier  of  the  two.  ?KH  (the 
absolutely  Mighty)  is  an  anticipatory  apposition  to  Jehovah 
(Ges.  §  113**).  The  attributive  participles  we  have  resolved 
into  perfects,  because  the  three  first  at  least  declare  facts  of 
creation,  which  have  occurred  once  for  all.  B?^-  is  n°t  to  be 
vol.  ir.  m 
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regarded  as  a  plural,  after  ch.  liv.  5  and  Job  xxxv.  10 ;  but  as 
ton  precedes  it,  we  may  take  it  as  a  singular  with  an  original 
quiescent  Yod,  after  ch.  v.  12,  xxii.  11,  xxvi.  12  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  108). 
On  yp/i  (construct  of  Vi?i),  see  ch.  xl.  19.  The  1  of  (™?gg!  (a 
word  found  both  in  Job  and  Isaiah,  used  here  in  its  most  direct 
sense,  to  signify  the  vegetable  world)  must  be  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sense,  as  the  Vav  of  appurtenance ;  since  Jjjn 
may  be  affirmed  of  the  globe  itself,  but  not  of  the  vegetable 
productions  upon  it  (cf.  Gen.  iv.  20 ;  Judg.  vi.  5  ;  2  Chron. 
ii.  3).  N'shamah  and  ruach  are  epithets  applied  to  the  divine 
principle  of  life  in  all  created  corporeal  beings,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  in  all  beings  with  living  souls.  At  the  same  time, 
tfshdmdh  is  an  epithet  restricted  to  the  self-conscious  spirit  of 
man,  which  gives  him  his  personality  (Psychol,  p.  76,  etc.)  ; 
whereas  ruach  is  applied  not  only  to  the  human  spirit,  but  to 
the  spirit  of  the  beast  as  well.  Accordingly,  DV  signifies  the 
human  race,  as  in  ch.  xl.  7.  What  is  it,  then,  that  Jehovah, 
the  Author  of  all  being  and  all  life,  the  Creator  of  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  says  to  His  servant  here  ?  "I  Jehovah  have 
called  thee  '  in  righteousness'"  (bHsedeq  :  cf.  ch.  xlv.  13,  where 
Jehovah  also  says  of  Cyrus,  "  I  have  raised  him  up  in  right- 
eousness"). P1>%,  derived  from  P1^,  to  be  rigid,  straight,  denotes 
the  observance  of  a  fixed  rule.  The  righteousness  of  God  is 
the  stringency  with  which  He  acts,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  His  holiness.  This  will  of  holiness  is,  so  far  as  the  human 
race  is  concerned,  and  apart  from  the  counsels  of  salvation,  a 
will  of  wrath  ;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  these  counsels  it  is 
a  will  of  love,  which  is  only  changed  into  a  will  of  wrath 
towards  those  who  despise  the  grace  thus  offered  to  them. 
Accordingly,  tsedeg  denotes  the  action  of  God  in  accordance 
with  His  purposes  of  love  and  the  plan  of  salvation.  It  sig- 
nifies just  the  same  as  what  we  should  call  in  New  Testament 
phraseology  the  holy  love  of  God,  which,  because  it  is  a  holy 
love,  has  wrath  against  its  despisers  as  its  obverse  side,  but 
which  acts  towards  men  not  according  to  the  law  of  works, 
but  according  to  the  law  of  grace.  The  word  has  this  evan- 
gelical sense  here,  where  Jehovah  says  of  the  Mediator  of  His 
counsels  of  love,  that  He  has  called  Him  in  strict  adherence  to 
the  will  of  His  love,  which  will  show  mercy  as  right,  but  at 
the  same  time  will  manifest  a  right  of  double  severity  towards 
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those  who  scornfully  repel  the  offered  mercy.  That  He  had 
been  called  in  righteousness,  is  attested  to  the  servant  of  Je- 
hovah by  the  fact  that  Jehovah  has  taken  Him  by  the  hand 
(ptRfctt  contracted  after  the  manner  of  a  future  of  sequence), 
and  guards  Him,  and  appoints  Him  D?ia  "nW  Dy  fi^TO.  These 
words  are  a  decisive  proof  that  the  idea  of  the  expression 
"  servant  of  Jehovah"  has  been  elevated  in  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.,  as 
compared  with  ch.  xli.  8,  from  the  national  base  to  the  personal 
apex.  Adherence  to  the  national  sense  necessarily  compels  a 
resort  to  artifices  which  carry  their  own  condemnation,  such  as 
that  Dj;  JVQ  signifies  the  "  covenant  nation,"  as  Hitzig  sup- 
poses, or  "  the  mediating  nation,"  as  Ewald  maintains,  whereas 
either  of  these  would  require  n^3  Dy  ;  or  "  national  covenant" 
(Knobel),  in  support  of  which  we  are  referred,  though  quite 
inconclusively,  to  Dan.  xi.  28,  where  cnp  JTH3  does  not  mean 
the  covenant  of  the  patriots  among  themselves,  but  the  cove- 
nant religion,  with  its  distinctive  sign,  circumcision  ;  or  even 
that  DV  is  collective,  and  equivalent  to  D*Dy  (Rosenmuller), 
whereas  DJJ  and  D^l,  when  standing  side  by  side,  as  they  do 
here,  can  only  mean  Israel  and  the  Gentiles ;  and  so  far  as  the 
passage  before  us  is  concerned,  this  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by 
ch.  xlix.  8  (cf.  ver.  6).  An  unprejudiced  commentator  must 
admit  that  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah"  is  pointed  out  here,  as 
He  in  whom  and  through  whom  Jehovah  concludes  a  new 
covenant  with  His  people,  in  the  place  of  the  old  covenant 
that  was  broken, — namely,  the  covenant  promised  in  ch.  liv.  10, 
lxi.  8,  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34,  Ezek.  xvi.  60  sqq.  The  mediator  of 
this  covenant  with  Israel  cannot  be  Israel  itself,  not  even  the 
true  Israel,  as  distinguished  from  the  mass  (where  do  we  read 
anything  of  this  kind  ?)  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  remnant  left 
after  the  sweeping  away  of  the  mass  is  the  object  of  this  cove- 
nant.1 Nor  can  the  expression  refer  to  the  prophets  a9  a  body, 
or,  in  fact,  have  any  collective  meaning  at  all :  the  form  of  the 

1  This  is  equally  applicable  to  V.  F.  Oehler  (Der  Kneclit  Jeliovcfs  im 
Deuterojesaia,  2  Theile,  1865),  who  takes  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah"  as 
far  as  ch.  lii.  14  in  a  national  sense,  and  supposes  "  the  transition  from 
the  'servant'  as  a  collective  noun,  to  the  'servant'  as  an  individual,"  to  be 
effected  there  ;  whereas  two  younger  theologians,  E.  Schmutz  (Le  Serviteur 
de  Je'hova,  1858)  and  Ferd.  Philippi  (Die  bill  Lehre  vom  KnecJite  Gottes, 
1864),  admit  that  the  individualizing  commences  as  early  as  ch.  xlii.  1. 
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word,  which  is  so  strongly  personal,  is  in  itself  opposed  to  this. 
It  cannot,  in  fact,  denote  any  other  than  that  Prophet  who  is 
more  than  a  prophet,  namely,  Malachi's  "  Messenger  of  the 
covenant"  (ch.  iii.  1).  Amongst  those  who  suppose  that  the 
"  servant  of  Jehovah"  is  either  Israel,  regarded  in  the  licjht  of 
its  prophetic  calling,  or  the  prophets  as  a  body,  Umbreit  at  any 
rate  is  obliged  to  admit  that  this  collective  body  is  looked  at 
here  in  the  ideal  unity  of  one  single  Messianic  personality  ;  and 
he  adds,  that  "  in  the  holy  countenance  of  this  prophet,  which 
shines  forth  as  the  ideal  of  future  realization,  we  discern 
exactly  the  loved  features  of  Him  to  whom  all  prophecy  points, 
and  who  saw  Himself  therein."  This  is  very  beautiful ;  but 
why  this  roundabout  course  ?  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  appears  here  not  only  as  one  who  is  the 
medium  of  a  covenant  to  the  nation,  and  of  light  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, but  as  being  himself  the  people's  covenant  and  heathen's 
light,  inasmuch  as  in  his  own  person  he  is  the  band  of  a  new 
fellowship  between  Israel  and  Jehovah,  and  becomes  in  his  own 
person  the  light  which  illumines  the  dark  heathen  world.  This 
is  surely  more  than  could  be  affirmed  of  any  prophet,  even  of 
Isaiah  or  Jeremiah.  Hence  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah"  must 
be  that  one  Person  who  was  the  goal  and  culminating  point 
to  which,  from  the  very  first,  the  history  of  Israel  was  ever 
pressing  on  ;  that  One  who  throws  into  the  shade  not  only  all 
that  prophets  did  before,  but  all  that  had  been  ever  done  by 
Israel's  priests  or  kings  ;  that  One  who  arose  out  of  Israel,  for 
Israel  and  the  whole  human  race,  and  who  stood  in  the  same 
relation  not  only  to  the  wider  circle  of  the  whole  nation,  but 
also  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  best  and  noblest  within  it,  as  the 
heart  to  the  body  which  it  animates,  or  the  head  to  the  body 
over  which  it  rules.  All  that  Cyrus  did,  was  simply  to  throw 
the  idolatrous  nations  into  a  state  of  alarm,  and  set  the  exiles 
free.  But  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  opens  blind  eyes  ;  and 
therefore  the  deliverance  which  He  brings  is  not  only  redemp- 
tion from  bodily  captivity,  but  from  spiritual  bondage  also. 
He  leads  His  people  (cf.  ch.  xlix.  3,  9),  and  the  Gentiles  also, 
out  of  night  into  light ;  He  is  the  Redeemer  of  all  that  need 
redemption  and  desire  salvation. 

Jehovah  pledges  His  name  and  honour  that  this  work  of 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  will  be  carried  into  effect.     Yer.  8.  "  1 
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am  Jehovah;  thiat  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  I  give  not  to  another, 
nor  my  renown  to  idols"  That  is  His  name,  which  affirms  how 
truly  lie  stands  alone  in  His  nature,  and  recals  to  mind  the 
manifestations  of  His  life,  His  power,  and  His  grace  from  the 
very  earliest  times  (cf.  Ex.  iii.  15).  He  to  whom  this  name 
belongs  cannot  permit  the  honour  due  to  Him  to  be  perma- 
nently transferred  to  sham  gods.  He  has  therefore  made  pre- 
parations for  putting  an  end  to  idolatry.  Cyrus  does  this 
provisionally  by  the  tempestuous  force  of  arms  ;  and  the  Ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  completes  it  by  the  spiritual  force  of  His 
simple  word,  and  of  His  gentle,  unselfish  love. 

First  the  overthrow  of  idolatry,  then  the  restoration  of 
Israel  and  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  :  this  is  the  double  work 
of  Jehovah's  zeal  which  is  already  in  progress.  Yer.  9.  "  The 
first,  behold,  is  come  to  pass,  and  new  things  am  I  proclaiming ; 
before  it  springs  up,  I  let  you  hear  it"  The  "  first "  is  the  rise 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  agitation  of  the  nations  which  it  occasioned, 
— events  which  not  only  formed  the  starting-point  of  the  pro- 
phecy in  these  addresses,  whether  the  captivity  was  the  pro- 
phet's historical  or  ideal  standpoint,  but  which  had  no  less 
force  in  themselves,  as  the  connection  between  the  first  and 
second  halves  of  the  verse  before  us  imply,  as  events  both 
foreknown  and  distinctly  foretold  by  Jehovah.  The  "new 
things  "  which  Jehovah  now  foretells  before  their  visible  deve- 
lopment (ch.  xliii.  19),  are  the  restoration  of  Israel,  for  which 
the  defeat  of  their  oppressors  prepares  the  way,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  to  which  an  impulse  is  given  by  the 
fact  that  God  thus  glorifies  Himself  in  His  people. 

The  prediction  of  these  "  new  things,"  which  now  follows, 
looks  away  from  all  human  mediation.  They  are  manifestly 
the  work  of  Jehovah  Himself,  and  consist  primarily  in  the 
subjugation  of  His  enemies,  who  are  holding  His  people  in 
captivity.  Vers.  10-13.  "  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah  a  new  song, 
His  praise  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  ye  navigators  of  the  sea, 
and  its  fulness ;  ye  islands,  and  their  inhabitants.  Let  the 
desert  and  the  cities  thereof  strike  up,  the  villages  that  Kedar 
doth  inhabit ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock-city  may  rejoice,  shout 
from  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  Let  them  give  glory  to 
Jehovah,  and  proclaim  His  praise  in  the  islands.  Jehovah,  like 
a  hero  will  He  go  forth,  kindle  jealousy  like  a  man  of  war ;  He 
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will  break  forth  into  a  war-cry,  a  yelling  war-cry,  prove  Himself 
a  hero  upon  His  enemies."  The  "new  things"  furnish  the 
impulse  and  materials  of  "  a  new  song,"  such  as  had  never 
been  heard  in  the  heathen  world  before.  This  whole  group  of 
verses  is  like  a  variation  of  ch.  xxiv.  14,  15.  The  standing- 
place,  whence  the  summons  is  uttered,  is  apparently  Ezion- 
geber,  at  the  head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  that  seaport  town 
from  which  in  the  time  of  the  kings  the  news  of  the  nations 
reached  the  Holy  Land  through  the  extensive  commerce  of 
Israel.  From  this  point  the  eye  stretches  to  the  utmost  circle 
of  the  earth,  and  then  returns  from  the  point  where  it  meets 
with  those  who  u  go  down  to  the  sea,"  i.e.  who  navigate  the 
ocean  which  lies  lower  than  the  solid  ground.  These  are  to 
sing,  and  everything  that  lives  and  moves  in  the  sea  is  to  join 
in  the  sailors'  song.  The  islands  and  coast  lands,  that  are 
washed  by  the  sea,  are  likewise  to  sing  together  with  their 
inhabitants.  After  the  summons  has  drawn  these  into  the  net 
of  the  song  of  praise,  it  moves  into  the  heart  of  the  land.  The 
desert  and  its  cities  are  to  lift  up  (viz.  "their  voice"),  the 
villages  which  Kedar  inhabits.  The  reference  to  Sela9  the 
rock-city  of  Edomitish  Nabatsea,  which  is  also  mentioned  in 
ch.  xvi.  1  (the  Wadi  3fusa,  which  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
splendid  ruins),  shows  by  way  of  example  what  cities  are  in- 
tended. Their  inhabitants  are  to  ascend  the  steep  mountains 
by  which  the  city  is  surrounded,  and  to  raise  a  joyful  cry 
(yitsvdchii,  to  cry  out  with  a  loud  noise  ;  cf.  ch.  xxiv.  11). 
Along  with  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  the  stationary  Arabs,  who 
are  still  called  Hadariye  in  distinction  from  Wabariye,  the 
Arabs  of  the  tents,  are  also  summoned  ;  hadar  (chdtser)  is  a 
fixed  abode,  in  contrast  to  bedu,  the  steppe,  where  the  tents  are 
pitched  for  a  short  time,  now  in  one  place  and  now  in  another. 
In  ver.  12  the  summons  becomes  more  general.  The  subject 
is  the  heathen  universally  and  in  every  place ;  they  are  to  give 
Jehovah  the  glory  (Ps.  lxvi.  2),  and  declare  His  praise  upon 
the  islands,  i.e.  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the  whole  world  of 
nations.  In  ver.  13  there  follows  the  reason  for  this  summons, 
and  the  theme  of  the  new  song  in  honour  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
viz.  His  victory  over  His  enemies,  the  enemies  of  His  people. 
The  description  is  anthropomorphically  dazzling  and  bold,  such 
as  the  self-assurance  and  vividness  of  the  Israelitish  idea  of 
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God  permitted,  without  any  danger  of  misunderstanding. 
Jehovah  goes  out  into  the  conflict  like  a  hero;  and  like  a  "man 
of  war,"  i.e.  like  one  who  has  already  fought  many  battles,  and 
is  therefore  ready  for  war,  and  well  versed  in  warfare,  He  stirs 
up  jealousy  (see  at  ch.  ix.  6).  His  jealousy  has  slumbered  as 
it  were  for  a  long  time,  as  if  smouldering  under  the  ashes ;  but 
now  He  stirs  it  up,  i.e.  makes  it  burn  up  into  a  bright  flame. 
Going  forward  to  the  attack,  T?T,  "  He  breaks  out  into  a  cry," 
n*rcr*l$,  "  yea,  a  yelling  cry  "  (kal  Zeph.  i.  14,  to  cry  with  a 
yell ;  hiphil,  to  utter  a  yelling  cry).  In  the  words,  "  He  will 
show  Himself  as  a  hero  upon  His  enemies,"  we  see  Him  already 
engaged  in  the  battle  itself,  in  which  He  proves  Himself  to 
possess  the  strength  and  boldness  of  a  hero  (hithgabbar  only 
occurs  again  in  the  book  of  Job).  The  overthrow  which 
heathenism  here  suffers  at  the  hand  of  Jehovah  is,  according 
to  our  prophet's  view,  the  final  and  decisive  one.  The  re- 
demption of  Israel,  which  is  thus  about  to  appear,  is  redemption 
from  the  punishment  of  captivity,  and  at  the  same  time  from 
all  the  troubles  that  arise  from  sin.  The  period  following  the 
captivity  and  the  New  Testament  times  here  flow  into  one. 

The  period  of  punishment  has  now  lasted  sufficiently  loner; 
it  is  time  for  Jehovah  to  bring  forth  the  salvation  of  His 
people.  Ver.  14.  "  /  have  been  silent  eternally  long,  was  stilly 
restrained  myself ;  like  a  travailing  woman,  I  now  breathe  again, 
snort  and  snuff  together."  The  standpoint  of  these  prophecies 
has  the  larger  half  of  the  captivity  behind  it.  It  has  already 
lasted  a  long  time,  though  only  for  several  decades ;  but  in  the 
estimation  of  Jehovah,  with  His  love  to  His  people,  this  time  of 
long-suffering  towards  their  oppressors  is  already  an  "eternity" 
(see  ch.  lvii.  11,  lviii.  12,  lxi.  4,  lxiii.  18,  19,  lxiv.  4,  cf.  vers. 
10,  11).  He  has  kept  silence,  has  still  forcibly  restrained 
Himself,  just  as  Joseph  is  said  to  have  done  to  prevent  himself 
from  breaking  out  into  tears  (Gen.  xliii.  31).  Love  impelled 
Him  to  redeem  His  people ;  but  justice  was  still  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed with  punishment. 

Three  real  futures  now  take  the  place  of  imperfects  regu- 
lated by  WBfan.  They  are  not  to  be  understood  as  denoting 
the  violent  breathing  and  snorting  of  a  hero,  burning  with 
rage  and  thirsting  for  battle  (Knobel)  ;  nor  is  tiwx  to  be  derived 
from  DW,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  through  a  mistaken  comparison 
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of  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3,  though  the  latter  does  not  mean  to  lay 
waste,  but  to  be  waste  (see  Hitzig  on  Ezek.  xxxvi.  3).  The 
true  derivation  is  from  MM,  related  to  *H&,  tip),  n«J.  To  the 
figure  of  a  hero  there  is  now  added  that  of  a  travailing  woman: 
nya  is  short  breathing  (with  the  glottis  closed) ;  D^J  the  snort- 
ing of  violent  inspiration  and  expiration  ;  ^N'^  the  earnest 
longing  for  deliverance  pressing  upon  the  burden  in  the  womb; 
and  inj  expresses  the  combination  of  all  these  several  strainings 
of  the  breath,  which  are  associated  with  the  so-called  labour- 
pains.  Some  great  thing,  with  which  Jehovah  has,  as  it  were, 
long  been  pregnant,  is  now  about  to  be  born. 

The  delivery  takes  place,  and  the  whole  world  of  nature 
undergoes  a  metamorphosis,  which  is  subservient  to  the  great 
work  of  the  future.  Ver.  15.  "  I  make  waste  mountains  and 
hills,  and  all  their  herbage  I  dry  up,  and  change  streams  into 
islands,  and  lakes  I  dry  up."  Here  is  another  example  of 
Isaiah's  favourite  palindromy,  as  Nitzsch  calls  this  return  to  a 
word  that  has  been  used  before,  or  linking  on  the  close  of  a 
period  to  its  commencement  (see  p.  134).  Jehovah's  panting  in 
labour  is  His  almighty  fiery  breath,  which  turns  mountains  and 
hills  into  heaps  of  ruins,  scorches  up  the  vegetation,  condenses 
streams  into  islands,  and  dries  up  the  lakes ;  that  is  to  say, 
turns  the  strange  land,  in  which  Israel  has  been  held  captive, 
into  a  desert,  and  at  the  same  time  removes  all  the  hindrances 
to  His  people's  return,  thus  changing  the  present  condition  of 
the  world  into  one  of  the  very  opposite  kind,  which  displays 
His  righteousness  in  wrath  and  love. 

The  great  thing  which  is  brought  to  pass  by  means  of  this 
catastrophe  is  the  redemption  of  His  people.  Ver.  16.  "And 
I  lead  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not ;  by  steps  that  they 
know  not,  I  make  them  ivalk :  I  turn  dark  space  before  them  into 
light,  and  rugged  places  into  a  plain.  TJiese  are  the  things  that 
I  carry  out,  and  do  not  leave."  The  "  blind  "  are  those  who 
have  been  deprived  of  sight  by  their  sin,  and  the  consequent 
punishment.  The  unknown  ways  in  which  Jehovah  leads 
them,  are  the  ways  of  deliverance,  which  are  known  to  Him 
alone,  but  which  have  now  been  made  manifest  in  the  fulness 
of  time.  The  "dark  space"  (machshdk)  is  their  existing  state 
of  hopeless  misery;  the  "'rugged  places"  (ma  ttqasshim)  the 
hindrances  that  met  them,  and  dangers  that  threatened  them 
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on  all  sides  in  the  foreign  land.  The  mercy  of  Jehovah  adopts 
the  blind,  lights  up  the  darkness,  and  clears  every  obstacle 
away.  "  These  are  the  things"  (Jiaddebhdilm)  :  this  refers  to 
the  particulars  already  sketched  out  of  the  double  manifestation 
of  Jehovah  in  judgment  and  in  mercy.  The  perfects  of  the 
attributive  clause  are  perfects  of  certainty. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  following  verse  declares  what 
effect  this  double  manifestation  will  produce  among  the  heathen. 
Ver.  17.  "  They  fall  back,  are  put  deeply  to  shame,  that  trust  in 
molten  images,  that  say  to  the  molten  image,  Thou  art  our  God" 
Bosheth  takes  the  place  of  an  inf.  intens.  ;  cf.  Hab.  iii.  9. 
Jehovah's  glorious  acts  of  judgment  and  salvation  unmask  the 
false  gods,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  their  worshippers.  And 
whilst  in  this  way  the  false  religions  fall,  the  redemption  of  Israel 
becomes  at  the  same  time  the  redemption  of  the  heathen.  The 
first  half  of  this  third  prophecy  is  here  brought  to  a  close. 

The  thought  which  connects  the  second  half  with  the  first 
is  to  be  found  in  the  expression  in  ver.  16,  "I  will  bring  the 
blind  by  a  way."  It  is  the  blind  whom  Jehovah  will  lead  into 
the  light  of  liberty,  the  blind  who  bring  upon  themselves  not 
only  His  compassion,  but  also  His  displeasure ;  for  it  is  their 
own  fault  that  they  do  not  see.  And  to  them  is  addressed  the 
summons,  to  free  themselves  from  the  ban  which  is  resting 
upon  them.  Ver.  18.  "  Ye  deaf,  hear;  and  ye  blind,  look  up, 
that  ye  may  see."  D^cnnn  and  D^W  (this  is  the  proper  pointing, 
according  to  the  codd.  and  the  Masora1)  are  vocatives.  The 
relation  in  which  tt^n  and  HfcO  stand,  to  one  another  is  that  of 
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design  and  accomplishment  (ch.  Ixiii.  15,  Job  xxxv.  5,  2  Kings 
iii.  14,  etc.)  ;  and  they  are  used  interchangeably  with  V:sy  nj?3 
and  ns*j  (e.g.  2  Kings  xix.  16),  which  also  stand  in  the  same 
relation  of  design  and  result. 

The  next  verse  states  who  these  self-willed  deaf  and  blind 
are,  and  how  necessary  this  arousing  was.  Ver.  19.  "  Who  is 
blind,  but  my  servant  ?  and  deaf,  as  my  messenger  whom  I  send  ? 
who  blind  as  the  confidant  of  God,  and  blind  as  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  ?"  The  first  double  question  implies  that  Jehovah's 
servant  and  messenger  is  blind  and  deaf  in  a  singular  and  un- 

1  The  Masora   observes   expressly  |Tin21    pSTI    |"»D  5>D,  omnes   cxci 
raphati  et  pathachali ;  but  our  editions  have  both  here  and  in  2  Sain.  v.  6, 8, 
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paralleled  way.  The  words  are  repeated,  the  questioner  dwell- 
ing upon  the  one  predicate  elvv8r}  u  blind,"  in  which  every- 
thing is  affirmed,  and,  according  to  Isaiah's  favourite  custom, 
returning  palindromically  to  the  opening  expression  "servant 
of  Jehovah"  (cf.  ch.  xl.  19,  xlii.  15,  and  many  other  passages). 
Dp^'p  does  not  mean  "  the  perfect  one,"  as  Vitringa  renders  it, 
nor  "  the  paid,  i.e.  purchased  one,"  as  Rosenmuller  supposes, 
but  one  allied  in  peace  and  friendship,  the  confidant  of  God. 
It  is  the  passive  of  the  Arabic  muslim,  one  who  trusts  in  God 
(compare  the  hophal  in  Job  v.  23).  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  expression,  "  My  messenger  whom  I  send,"  without  thinking 
of  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.,  where  the  "servant  of  Jehovah"  is  repre- 
sented as  a  messenger  to  the  heathen.  (Jerome  is  wrong  in 
following  the  Jewish  commentators,  and  adopting  the  render- 
ing, ad  quern  nuntios  ?neos  misi.)  With  this  similarity  both  of 
name  and  calling,  there  must  be  a  connection  between  the 
"  servant"  mentioned  here,  and  the  "servant"  referred  to  there. 
Now  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah"  is  always  Israel.  But  since 
Israel  might  be  regarded  either  according  to  the  character  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  members  (the  mass),  who 
had  forgotten  their  calling,  or  according  to  the  character  of 
those  living  members  who  had  remained  true  to  their  calling, 
and  constituted  the  kernel,  or  as  concentrated  in  that  one 
Person  who  is  the  essence  of  ^Israel  in  the  fullest  truth  and 
highest  potency,  statements  of  the  most  opposite  kind  could 
be  made  with  respect  to  this  one  homonymous  subject.  In  ch. 
xli.  8  sqq.  the  "servant  of  Jehovah"  is  caressed  and  com- 
forted, inasmuch  as  there  the  true  Israel,  which  deserved  and 
needed  consolation,  is  addressed,  without  regard  to  the  mass 
who  had  forgotten  their  calling.  In  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.  that  One 
person  is  referred  to,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  this  inner 
circle  of  Israel,  and  the  head  upon  the  body  of  Israel.  And  in 
the  passage  before  us,  the  idea  is  carried  from  this  its  highest 
point  back  again  to  its  lowest  basis;  and  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
is  blamed  and  reproved  for  the  harsh  contrast  between  its 
actual  conduct  and  its  divine  calling,  between  the  reality  and 
the  idea.  As  we  proceed,  we  shall  meet  again  with  the  "  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah"  in  the  same  systole  and  diastole.  The  ex- 
pression covers  two  concentric  circles,  and  their  one  centre. 
The  inner  circle  of  the  "  Israel  according  to  the  Spirit"  forms 
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the  connecting  link  between  Israel  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
Israel  in  a  personal  sense.  Here  indeed  Israel  is  severely 
blamed  as  incapable,  and  unworthy  of  fulfilling  its  sacred 
calling  ;  but  the  expression  "  whom  I  send "  nevertheless 
affirms  that  it  will  fulfil  it, — namely,  in  the  person  of  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,  and  in  all  those  members  of  the  "  servant  of 
Jehovah"  in  a  national  sense,  who  long  for  deliverance  from 
the  ban  and  bonds  of  the  present  state  of  punishment  (see  ch. 
xxix.  18).  For  it  is  really  the  mission  of  Israel  to  be  the 
medium  of  salvation  and  blessing  to  the  nations ;  and  this  is 
fulfilled  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  proceeds  from  Israel, 
and  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  Israel.  And  as  the  history 
of  the  fulfilment  shows,  when  the  foundation  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  mission  had  been  laid  by  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  in  person,  it  was  carried  on  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
in  a  national  sense ;  for  the  Lord  became  "  a  covenant  of  the 
people"  through  His  own  preaching  and  that  of  His  apostles. 
But  "alight  of  the  Gentiles"  He  became  purely  and  simply 
through  the  apostles,  who  represented  the  true  and  believing 
Israel. 

The  reproof,  which  affects  Israel  a  potiori,  now  proceeds 
still  further,  as  follows.  Vers.  20-22.  "  Thou  hast  seen  much, 
and  yet  keepest  not ;  opening  the  ears,  he  yet  doth  not  hear. 
Jehovah  was  pleased  for  His  righteousness*  sake :  He  gave  a 
thorah  great  and  glorious.  And  yet  it  is  a  people  robbed  and 
plundered ;  fastened  in  holes  all  of  them,  and  they  are  hidden  in 
prison-houses :  they  have  become  booty,  ivithout  deliverers ;  a 
spoil,  ivithout  any  one  saying,  Give  it  up  again  I "  In  ver.  20 
"thou"  and  "he"  alternate,  like  "they"  and  "ye"  in  ch.  i. 
29,  and  "  I"  and  "  he"  in  ch.  xiv.  30.  rpfcO,  which  points  back 
to  the  past,  is  to  be  preserved.  The  reading  of  the  keri  is  fii&O 
(inf.  abs.  like  rriw,  ch.  xxii.  13,  and  finy,  Hab.  iii.  13),  which 
makes  the  two  half- verses  uniform.  Israel  has  had  many  and 
great  things  to  see,  but  without  keeping  the  admonitions  they 
contained ;  opening  its  ears,  namely  to  the  earnestness  of  the 
preaching,  it  hears,  and  yet  does  not  hear,  i.e,  it  only  hears 
outwardly,  but  without  taking  it  into  itself.  Ver.  21  shows  us 
to  what  ver.  20  chiefly  refers.  Y$n  is  followed  here  by  the 
future  instead  of  by  Lamed  with  an  infinitive,  just  as  in  ch.  liii. 
10  it  is  followed  by  the  perfect  (Ges.  §  142,  3,  b).     Jehovah 
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was  pleased  for  His  righteousness'  sake  (which  is  mentioned 
here,  not  as  that  which  recompenses  for  works  of  the  law,  but 
as  that  which  bestows  mercy  according  to  His  purpose,  His 
promise,  and  the  plan  of  salvation)  to  make  thordh,  i.e.  the 
direction,  instruction,  revelation  which  He  gave  to  His  people, 
great  and  glorious.  The  reference  is  primarily  and  chiefly  to 
the  Sinaitic  law,  and  the  verbs  relate  not  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  promulgation,  but  to  the  riches  and  exalted  character  of  the 
contents.  But  what  a  glaring  contrast  did  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  Israel  present  to  these  manifestations  and  purposes  of 
mercy  on  the  part  of  its  God!  The  intervening  thought  ex- 
pressed by  Hosea  (Hos.  viii.  125),  viz.  that  this  condition  was 
the  punishment  of  unfaithfulness,  may  easily  be  supplied.  The 
inf.  abs.  nsn  is  introduced  to  give  life  to  the  picture,  as  in  ch. 
xxii.  13.  Hahn  renders  it,  "They  pant  (hiphil  of  puacli)  in 
the  holes  all  of  them,"  but  kulldm  (all  of  them)  must  be  the 
accusative  of  the  object ;  so  that  the  true  meaning  is,  "  They 
have  fastened  (hiphil  of  pdchach)  all  of  them,"  etc.  (Ges.  §  131, 
4,  b).  Schegg  adopts  the  rendering,  "  All  his  youths  fall  into 
traps,"  which  is  wrong  in  two  respects  ;  for  bachurlm  is  the 
plural  of  chur  (ch.  xi.  8),  and  it  is  parallel  to  the  double  plural 
D'WD  VD,  houses  of  custodies.  The  whole  nation  in  all  its 
members  is,  as  it  were,  put  into  bonds,  and  confined  in  prisons 
of  all  kinds  (an  allegorizing  picture  of  the  homelessness  and 
servitude  of  exile),  without  any  one  thinking  of  demanding  it 
back  (3K?n  =  3B>n,  as  in  Ezek.  xxi.  35 ;  a  pausal  form  here : 
vid.  Ges.  §  29,  4  Anm.). 

When  they  ceased  to  be  deaf  to  this  crying  contradiction, 
they  would  recognise  with  penitence  that  it  was  but  the  merited 
punishment  of  God.  Vers.  23-25.  "  Who  among  you  will  give 
ear  to  this,  attend,  and  hear  afar  off?  Who  has  given  up  Jacob 
to  plundering,  and  Israel  to  the  spoilers  ?  Is  it  not  Jehovah, 
against  whom  we  have  sinned  ?  and  they  would  not  walk  in  His 
ways,  and  hearkened  not  to  His  law.  Then  He  poured  upon  it 
in  burning  heat  His  wrath,  and  the  strength  of  the  fury  of  war : 
and  this  set  it  in  flames  round  about,  and  it  did  not  come  to  be 
recognised ;  it  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  did  not  lay  it  to  hearth  The 
question  in  ver.  23  has  not  the  force  of  a  negative  sentence, 
"  No  one  does  this,"  but  of  a  wish,  "  O  that  one  would"  (as  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  15,  xv.  4  ;  Ges.  §  136,  1).     If  they  had  but  an 
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inward  car  for  the  contradiction  which  the  state  of  Israel  pre- 
sented to  its  true  calling,  and  the  earlier  manifestations  of 
divine  mercy,  and  would  but  give  up  their  previous  deafness 
for  the  time  to  come  :  this  must  lead  to  the  knowledge  and 
confession  expressed  in  ver.  24.  The  names  Jacob  and  Israel 
here  follow  one  another  in  the  same  order  as  in  ch.  xxix.  23, 
xl.  27  (compare  ch.  xli.  8,  where  this  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable). IT  belongs  to  )b  in  the  sense  of  cui.  The  punctua- 
tion does  not  acknowledge  this  relative  use  of  IT  (on  which,  see 
at  ch.  xliii.  21),  and  therefore  puts  the  athnach  in  the  wrong 
place  (see  Rashi).  In  the  words  "  we  have  sinned"  the  pro- 
phet identifies  himself  with  the  exiles,  in  whose  sin  he  knew  and 
felt  that  he  was  really  involved  (cf.  ch.  vi.  5).  The  objective 
affirmation  which  follows  applies  to  the  former  generations,  who 
had  sinned  on  till  the  measure  became  full.  SJPH  takes  the 
place  of  the  object  to  WK  (see  ch.  i.  17)  ;  the  more  usual  ex- 
pression would  be  rD?7 ;  the  inverted  order  of  the  woids  makes 
the  assertion  all  the  more  energetic.  In  ver.  25  the  genitive 
relation  i2X  riDn  is  avoided,  probably  in  favour  of  the  similar 
ring  of  non  and  n^n?*?.  non  is  either  the  accusative  of  the 
object,  and  totf  a  subordinate  statement  of  what  constituted  the 
burning  heat  (cf.  Ewald,  §  287,  k),  or  else  an  accusative,  of  more 
precise  definition  =  ^DnB  in  ch.  lxvi.  15  (Ges.  §  118,  3).  The 
outpouring  is  also  connected  by  zeugma  with  the  "  violence  of 
war."  The  milchdmdh  then  becomes  the  subject.  The  war- 
fury  raged  without  result.  Israel  was  not  brought  to  reflection. 
The  tone  of  the  address  is  now  suddenly  changed.  The 
sudden  leap  from  reproach  to  consolation  was  very  significant. 
It  gave  them  to  understand,  that  no  meritorious  work  of  their 
own  would  come  in  between  what  Israel  was  and  what  it  was 
to  be,  but  that  it  was  God's  free  grace  which  came  to  meet  it. 
Ch.  xliii.  1,  2.  "  But  now  thus  saith  Jehovah  thy  Creator,  0 
Jacob j  and  thy  Former,  0  Israel!  Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed 
thee;  I  have  called  thee  by  name,  thou  art  mine.  When  thou  goest 
through  the  water,  I  am  with  thee;  and  through  rivers,  they  shall 
not  drown  thee :  when  thou  goest  into  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be 
burned ;  and  the  flame  shall  not  set  thee  on  fire"  The  punish- 
ment has  now  lasted  quite  long  enough  ;  and,  as  nnyi  affirms, 
the  love  which  has  hitherto  retreated  behind  the  wrath  returns 
to  its  own   prerogatives  again.     He  who  created  and  formed 
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Israel,  by  giving  Abraham  the  son  of  the  promise,  and  caused 
the  seventy  of  Jacob's  family  to  grow  up  into  a  nation  in 
Egypt,  He  also  will  shelter  and  preserve  it.  He  bids  it  be  of 
good  cheer  ;  for  their  early  history  is  a  pledge  of  this.  The 
perfects  after  *3  in  ver.  lb  stand  out  against  the  promising 
futures  in  ver.  2,  as  retrospective  glances  :  the  expression  "  I 
have  redeemed  thee"  pointing  back  to  Israel's  redemption  out 
of  Egypt ;  "  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name"  (lit.  I  have  called 
with  thy  name,  i.e.  called  it  out),  to  its  call  to  be  the  peculiar 
people  of  Jehovah,  who  therefore  speaks  of  it  in  ch.  xlviii.  12 
as  "  My  called."  This  help  of  the  God  of  Israel  will  also 
continue  to  arm  it  against  the  destructive  power  of  the  most 
hostile  elements,  and  rescue  it  from  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers,  from  which  there  is  apparently  no  escape  (cf.  Ps.  Ixvi. 
12  ;  Dan.  iii.  17,  27  ;  and  Ges.  §  103,  2). 

Just  as  in  ver.  lb,  Jcl  (for),  with  all  that  follows,  assigns  the 
reason  for  the  encouraging  "  Fear  not ;"  so  here  a  second  kl 
introduces  the  reason  for  the  promise  which  ensures  them 
against  the  dangers  arising  from  either  water  or  fire.  Vers.  3,  4. 
"For  I  Jeltovalx  am  thy  God;  (I)  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy 
Saviour  :  I  give  up  Egypt  as  a  rayisom  for  thee,  Ethiopia  and 
Seba  in  thy  stead.  Because  thou  art  dear  in  my  eyes,  highly 
esteemed,  and  I  loved  thee ;  I  give  up  men  in  thy  stead,  and 
peoples  for  thy  life."  Both  "  Jehovah"  and  a  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel"  are  in  apposition  to  "  /"  (ani),  the  force  of  which  is 
continued  in  the  second  clause.  The  preterite  ndthattl  (I  have 
given),  as  the  words  u  I  will  give "  in  ver.  Ab  clearly  show, 
states  a  fact  which  as  yet  is  only  completed  so  far  as  the  pur- 
pose is  concerned.  "  A  ransom :"  kopher  (\vrpov)  is  literally 
the  covering  (see  vol.  i.  397  and  ii.  11), — the  person  making  the 
payment,  or  the  person  for  whom  he  makes  it,  being  covered 
by  the  payment.  NJ^  is  the  ^ano^  °f  Aferoe,  which  is  enclosed 
between  the  White  and  Blue  Nile,  the  present  Ddr  Senndr, 
district  of  Senndr  (Sen-drti,  i.e.  island  of  Send),  or  the  ancient 
Meroitic  priestly  state  settled  about  this  enclosed  land,  probably 
included  in  the  Mudrdya  (Egypt)  of  the  Achaemenidian  arrow- 
headed  inscriptions ;  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Kusiya 
(Heb.  Kushim)  mentioned  there  are  the  predatory  tribe  of 
archers  called  Koaaaloi  (Strabo,  xi.  13,  6),  whose  name  has 
been  preserved  in  the  present  Chuzistan,  the  eastern  Ethiopians 
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of  the  Greeks  (as  Lassen  and  Rawlinson  suppose),  or  the 
African  Ethiopians  of  the  Bible,  as  Oppert  imagines.  The 
fact  that  Egypt  was  only  conquered  by  Cambyses,  and  not  by 
Cyrus,  who  merely  planned  it  (Herod,  i.  153),  and  to  whom  it 
is  only  attributed  by  a  legend  (Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  6,  20,  XeyeTac 
KaraaTpe^aaOat  Aljvtttov),  does  no  violence  to  the  truth  of 
the  promise.  It  is  quite  enough  that  Egypt  and  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  were  subjugated  by  the  new  imperial  power 
of  Persia,  and  that  through  that  empire  the  Jewish  people 
recovered  their  long-lost  liberty.  The  free  love  of  God  was 
the  reason  for  His  treating  Israel  according  to  the  principle 
laid  down  in  Prov.  xi.  8,  xxi.  18.  1BWED  does  not  signify  ex  quo 
tempore  here,  but  is  equivalent  to  1KW  "^BO  in  Ex.  xix.  18,  Jer. 
xliv.  23  ;  for  if  it  indicated  the  terminus  a  quo,  it  would  be 
followed  by  a  more  distinct  statement  of  the  fact  of  their 
election.  The  personal  pronoun  "  and  I"  (vaani)  is  intro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  change  of  persons.  In  the  place 
of  Wtil  (perf.  cons.),  |FM  commended  itself,  as  the  former  had 
already  been  used  in  a  somewhat  different  function.  All  that 
composed  the  chosen  nation  are  here  designated  as  "  man" 
(adeem),  because  there  was  nothing  in  them  but  what  was 
derived  from  Adam,  nnn  has  here  a  strictly  substitutionary 
meaning  throughout. 

The  encouraging  "  Fear  not "  is  here  resumed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assigning  a  still  further  reason.  Vers.  5-7,  "Fear  not; 
for  I  am  with  thee  :  I  bring  thy  seed  from  the  east,  and  from  the 
west  will  I  gather  them  ;  I  will  say  to  the  north,  Give  up  ;  and 
to  the  south,  Keep  not  back :  bring  my  sons  from  far,  and  my 
daughters  from  the  end  of  the  earth;  everything  that  is  called 
hy  my  name,  and  I  have  created  for  my  glory,  that  I  have 
formed,  yea  finished!"  The  fact  that  Jehovah  is  with  Israel 
will  show  itself  in  this,  that  He  effects  its  complete  restoration 
from  all  quarters  of  the  heaven  (compare  the  lands  of  the 
diaspora  in  all  directions  already  mentioned  by  Isaiah  in 
ch.  xi.  11,  12).  Jehovah's  command  is  issued  to  north  and 
south  to  give  up  their  unrighteous  possession,  not  to  keep 
it  back,  and  to  restore  His  sons  and  daughters  (compare  the 
similar  change  in  the  gender  in  ch.  xi.  12),  which  evidently 
implies  the  help  and  escort  of  the  exiles  on  the  part  of 
the  heathen  (ch.  xiv.  2).     The  four  quarters  and  four  winds 
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are  of  the  feminine  gender.  In  ver.  7  the  object  is  more  pre- 
cisely defined  from  the  standpoint  of  sacred  history.  The 
three  synonyms  bring  out  the  might,  the  freeness,  and  the 
riches  of  grace,  with  which  Jehovah  called  Israel  into  existence, 
to  glorify  Himself  in  it,  and  that  He  might  be  glorified  by  it 
They  form  a  climax,  for  N"}2  signifies  to  produce  as  a  new 
thing ;  W,  to  shape  what  has  been  produced ;  and  rW?  to 
make  it  perfect  or  complete,  hence  creavi,  formavi,  perfeci. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  turn  in  the  second  half  of  this 
prophecy.  It  is  linked  on  to  the  commencement  of  the  first 
turn  ("  Hear,  ye  deaf,  and  look,  ye  blind,  that  ye  may  see  "), 
the  summons  being  now  addressed  to  some  one  to  bring  forth 
the  Israel,  which  has  eyes  and  ears  without  seeing  or  hearing ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nations  are  all  to  come  together, 
and  this  time  not  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  them,  but  of 
convincing  Israel.  Vers.  8-10.  "Bring  out  a  blind  people,  and 
it  has  eyes  ;  and  deaf  people,  and  yet  furnished  with  ears  I  All 
ye  heathen,  gather  yourselves  together,  and  let  peoples  assemble  ! 
Who  among  you  can  proclaim  such  a  tiring?  And  let  them  cause 
former  tilings  to  be  heard,  appoint  their  witnesses,  and  be  justi- 
fied. Let  these  hear,  and  say,  True  !  Ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith 
Jehovah,  and  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen  ;  that  ye  may  know 
and  believe  me,  and  see  that  it  is  I:  before  me  was  no  God 
formed,  and  there  will  be  none  after  me."  "  Bring  out "  does 
not  refer  here  to  bringing  out  of  captivity,  as  in  Ezek.  xx.  34, 
41,  xxxiv.  13,  since  the  names  by  which  Israel  is  called  are 
hardly  applicable  to  this,  but  rather  to  bringing  to  the  place 
appointed  for  judicial  proceedings.  The  verb  is  in  the  impera- 
tive. The  heathen  are  also  to  gather  together  en  masse ;  ^P^ 
is  also  an  imperative  here,  as  in  Joel  iv.  11  =  rcapn  (cf.  TO3, 
Jer.  1.  5  ;  Ewald,  §  22  G,  c).  In  ver.  9b  we  have  the  commence- 
ment of  the  evidence  adduced  by  Jehovah  in  support  of  His 
own  divine  right:  Who  among  the  gods  of  the  nations  can  pro- 
claim this  ?  i.e.  anything  like  my  present  announcement  of  the 
restoration  of  Israel  ?  To  prove  that  they  can,  let  them  cause 
"  former  things  "  to  be  heard,  i.e.  any  former  events  which  they 
had  foretold,  and  which  had  really  taken  place  ;  and  let  them 
appoint  witnesses  of  such  earlier  prophecies,  and  so  prove  them- 
selves to  be  gods,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  fact  that  these  witnesses 
have  publicly  heard  their  declaration   and  confirm  the  truth 
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thereof.  The  subject  to  'U1  W^f))  (they  may  hear,  etc.)  is  the 
witnesses,  not  as  now  informing  themselves  for  the  first  time, 
but  as  making  a  public  declaration.  The  explanation,  "  that 
men  may  hear,"  changes  the  subject  without  any  necessity. 
But  whereas  the  gods  are  dumb  and  lifeless,  and  therefore 
cannot  call  any  witnesses  for  themselves,  and  not  one  of  all  the 
assembled  multitude  can  come  forward  as  their  legitimate  wit- 
ness, or  as  one  able  to  vindicate  them,  Jehovah  can  call  His 
people  as  witnesses,  since  they  have  had  proofs  in  abundance 
that  He  possesses  infallible  knowledge  of  the  future.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  "  and  my  servant "  introduces  a  second 
subject :  "  Ye,  and  (especially)  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen."  In  this  case,  "my  servant"  would  denote  that  por- 
tion of  the  nation  which  was  so,  not  merely  like  the  mass  of 
the  people  according  to  its  divine  calling,  but  also  by  its  own 
fidelity  to  that  calling ;  that  is  to  say,  the  kernel  of  the  nation, 
which  was  in  the  midst  of  the  mass,  but  had  not  the  manners 
of  the  mass.  At  the  same  time,  the  sentence  which  follows  is 
much  more  favourable  to  the  unity  of  the  subject ;  and  why 
should  not  "  my  servant "  be  a  second  predicate  ?  The  ex- 
pression "  ye  "  points  to  the  people,  who  were  capable  of  seeing 
and  hearing,  and  yet  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  who  had  been 
brought  out  to  the  forum,  according  to  ver.  8.  Ye,  says 
Jehovah,  are  my  witnesses,  and  ye  are  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen ;  I  can  appeal  to  what  I  have  enabled  you  to  experi- 
ence and  to  perceive,  and  to  the  relation  in  which  I  have  in 
mercy  caused  you  to  stand  to  myself,  that  ye  may  thereby  be 
brought  to  consider  the  great  difference  that  there  is  between 
what  ye  have  in  your  God  and  that  which  the  heathen  (here 
present  with  you)  have  in  their  idols.  "  I  am  He,"  i.e.  God 
exclusively,  and  God  for  ever.  His  being  has  no  beginning  and 
no  end ;  so  that  any  being  apart  from  His,  which  could  have 
gone  before  or  could  follow  after,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  divine 
(in  other  words,  the  deity  of  the  artificial  and  temporal  images 
which  are  called  gods  by  the  heathen),  is  a  contradiction  in  itself. 
The  address  now  closes  by  holding  up  once  more  the  object 
and  warrant  of  faith.  Vers.  11-13.  u  I,  /  am  Jehovah;  and 
beside  me  there  is  no  Saviour.  I,  I  have  proclaimed  and 
brought  salvation,  and  given  to  perceive,  and  there  was  no  other 
god  among  you :  and  ye  are  my  witnesses,  saith  Jehovah,  and  I 
VOL    II.  N 
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am  God.  Even  from  the  day  onwards  I  am  so ;  and  there  is 
no  deliverer  out  of  my  hand:  I  act,  and  who  can  turn  it  back?" 
The  proper  name  "Jehovah"  is  used  here  (ver.  13)  as  a  name 
indicating  essence  :  "  I  and  no  other  am  the  absolutely  existing 
and  living  One,"  i.e.  He  who  proves  His  existence  by  His 
acts,  and  indeed  by  His  saving  acts.  TWO  and  Jehovah  are 
kindred  epithets  here ;  just  as  in  the  New  Testament  the 
name  Jehovah  sets,  as  it  were,  but  only  to  rise  again  in  the 
name  Jesus,  in  which  it  is  historically  fulfilled.  Jehovah's 
previous  self-manifestation  in  history  furnished  a  pledge  of 
the  coming  redemption.  The  two  synonyms  W]|n  and  WW'n 
have  W^in  in  the  midst.  He  proclaimed  salvation,  brought 
salvation,  and  in  the  new  afflictions  was  still  ever  preaching 
salvation,  without  there  having  been  any  zdr,  i.e.  any  strange 
or  other  god  in  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii.  16;  see  above,  ch.  xvii. 
10),  who  proved  his  existence  in  any  such  way,  or,  in  fact, 
gave  any  sign  of  existence  at  all.  This  they  must  them- 
selves confess  ;  and  therefore  (Vav  in  sense  equivalent  to 
ergo,  as  in  ch,  xl.  18,  25)  He,  and  He  alone,  is  El,  the  abso- 
lutely mighty  One,  i.e.  God.  And  from  this  time  forth  He 
is  so,  i.e.  He,  and  He  only,  displays  divine  nature  and  divine 
life.  There  is  no  reason  for  taking  Di*D  in  the  sense  of 
Dis  n^HD,  u  from  the  period  when  the  day,  i.e.  time,  existed " 
(as  the  LXX.,  Jerome,  Stier,  etc.,  render  it).  Both  the  gam 
(also)  and  the  future  'eptial  (I  will  work)  require  the  meaning 
supported  by  Ezek.  xlviii.  35,  "  from  the  day  onwards,"  i.e. 
from  this  time  forth  (syn.  Di^JDp,  ch.  xlviii.  7).  The  con- 
cluding words  give  them  to  understand,  that  the  predicted  sal- 
vation is  coming  in  the  way  of  judgment.  Jehovah  will  go 
forward  wTith  His  work ;  and  if  He  who  is  the  same  yesterday 
and  to-day  sets  this  before  Him,  who  can  turn  it  back,  so  that 
it  shall  remain  unaccomplished  ?  The  prophecy  dies  away, 
like  the  massa  Bdbhel  with  its  epilogue  in  ch.  xiv.  27.  In  the 
first  half  (ch.  xlii.  1-17)  Jehovah  introduced  His  servant,  the 
medium  of  salvation,  and  proclaimed  the  approaching  work  of 
salvation,  at  which  all  the,  world  had  reason  to  rejoice.  The 
second  half  (ch.  xlii.  18— xliii.  13)  began  with  reproaching,  and 
sought  to  bring  Israel  through  this  predicted  salvation  to  re- 
flect upon  itself,  and  also  upon  its  God,  the  One  God,  to  whom 
there  was  no  equal. 
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FOURTH  PROPHECY.— Chap,  xliii.  14-xliv.  &. 

AVENGING  AND  DELIVERANCE  ;    AND  OUTPOURING  OF  THE 

SPIRIT. 

In  close  connection  with  the  foregoing  prophecy,  the  present 
one  commences  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Chaldean  empire. 
Vers.  14,  15.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  your  Redeemer,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  For  your  sake  I  have  sent  to  Babel,  and  will  hurl 
them  all  down  as  fugitives,  and  the  Chaldeans  into  the  ships  of 
their  rejoicing.  I,  Jehovah,  am  your  Holy  One ;  (I)  Israel's 
Creator,  your  King"  Hitzig  reads  nt'Jfep^  and  adopts  the  ren- 
dering, "  and  drowned  the  shouting  of  the  Chaldeans  in  groan- 
ing." Ewald  also  corrects  ver.  14a  thus  :  "  And  plunge  their 
guitars  into  groanings,  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  Chaldeans  into 
sighs."  We  cannot  see  any  good  taste  in  this  un-Hebraic  bom- 
bast. Nor  is  there  any  more  reason  for  altering  DTTnn  (LXX. 
favyovTas)  into  D-TVQ  (Jerome,  vectes),  as  Umbreit  proposes : 
"and  make  all  their  bolts1  fall  down,  and  the  Chaldeans,  who 
rejoice  in  ships"  (bddniyoth).  None  of  these  alterations  effect 
any  improvement.  For  your  sakes,  says  Jehovah,  i.e.  for  the 
purpose  of  releasing  you,  I  have  sent  to  Babylon  (sc.  the  agents 
of  my  judgments,  ch.  xiii.  3),  and  will  throw  them  all  down 
(viz.  the  7rd/jLfjL(,KT0<;  o^Xo?  of  this  market  of  the  world ;  see  ch. 
xiii.  14,  xlvii.  15)  as  fugitives  (barichlm  with  a  fixed  hametz, 
equivalent  to  barrichlm),  i.e.  into  a  hurried  flight;  and  the, 
Chaldeans,  who  have  been  settled  there  from  a  hoary  antiquity, 
even  they  shall  be  driven  into  the  ships  of  their  rejoicing 
(btioniyoth,  as  in  Prov.  xxxi.  14),  i.e.  the  ships  which  were 
previously  the  object  of  their  jubilant  pride  and  their  jubilant 
rejoicing.  WHlni  stands  in  the  perf.  consec,  as  indicating  the 
object  of  all  the  means  already  set  in  motion.  The  ships  of 
pleasure  are  not  air-balloons,  as  Hitzig  affirms.  Herodotus 
(i.  194)  describes  the  freight  ships  discharging  in  Babylon  ; 
and  we  know  from  other  sources  that  the  Chaldeans  not  only 
navigated  the  Euphrates,  but  the  Persian  Gulf  as  well,  and 
employed  vessels  built  by   Phoenicians  for  warlike   purposes 

1  This  would  require  p|*n*"l2rfal« 
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also.1  *l*tin  itself  might  indeed  signify  "to  hurl  to  the  ground  ** 
(Ps.  lvi.  8,  lix.  12) ;  but  the  allusion  to  ships  shows  that  3  Tlifl 
are  to  be  connected  (cf.  ch.  lxiii.  14),  and  that  a  general  driving 
down  both  by  land  and  water  to  the  southern  coast  is  intended. 
By  thus  sweeping  awTay  both  foreigners  and  natives  out  of 
Babylon  into  the  sea,  Jehovah  proves  what  He  is  in  Himself, 
according  to  ver.  15,  and  also  in  His  relation  to  Israel ;  we 
must  supply  a  repetition  of  ^K  here  (ver.  15b),  as  in  ver.  3a. 
The  congregation  which  addresses  Him  as  the  Holy  One,  the 
people  who  suffer  Him  to  reign  over  them  as  their  King, 
cannot  remain  permanently  despised  and  enslaved. 

There  now  follows  a  second  field  of  the  picture  of  redemp- 
tion ;  and  the  expression  "  for  your  sake"  is  expounded  in  vers. 
16-21  :  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  who  giveth  a  road  through  the 
sea,  and  a  path  through  tumultuous  waters ;  who  bringeth  out 
chariot  and  horse,  army  and  hero ;  they  lie  down  together,  they 
never  rise :  they  have  flickered  away,  extinguished  like  a  wick. 
Remember  not  things  of  olden  time,  nor  meditate  upon  those  of 
earlier  times  !  Behold,  I  work  out  a  new  thing:  will  ye  not  live 
to  see  it  ?  Yea,  1  make  a  road  through  the  desert,  and  streams 
through  solitudes.  The  beast  of  the  field  will  praise  me,  wild 
dogs  and  ostriches  :  for  I  give  water  in  the  desert,  streams  in  soli- 
tude, to  give  drink  to  my  people,  my  chosen.  The  people  that  I 
formed  for  myself,  they  shall  shoiu  forth  my  praised  What 
Jehovah  really  says  commences  in  ver.  18.  Then  in  between 
He  is  described  as  Redeemer  out  of  Egypt;  for  the  redemption 
out  of  Egypt  wTas  a  type  and  pledge  of  the  deliverance  to  be 
looked  for  out  of  Babylon.  The  participles  must  not  be  ren- 
dered qui  dedit,  eduxit ;  but  from  the  mighty  act  of  Jehovah 
in  olden  time  general  attributes  are  deduced  :  He  who  makes  a 
road  in  the  sea,  as  He  once  showed.  The  sea  with  the  tumul- 
tuous waters  is  the  Red  Sea  (Neh.  ix.  11)  ;  'izzuz,  which 
rhymes  with  vdsus,  is  a  concrete,  as  in  Ps.  xxiv.  8,  the  army 
with  the  heroes  at  its  head.  The  expression  "  bringeth  out," 
etc.,  is  not  followed  by  "  and  suddenly  destroys  them,"  but  we 
are  transported  at  once  into  the  very  midst  of  the  scenes  of 
destruction.  ^3^  shows  them  to  us  entering  upon  the  sleep 
of  death,  in  which  they  lie  without  hope  (ch.  xxvi.  14).  The 
close  {kappishtdh  khdbhit)  is  iambic,  as-  in  Judg.  v.  27.  The 
1  See  G.  Rawlinson,  Monarchies,  i.  128,  ii.  448. 
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admonition  in  ver.  18  does  not  commend  utter  forgetfulness 
and  disregard  (see  ch.  xlvi.  9)  ;  but  that  henceforth  they  are  to 
look  forwards  rather  than  backward.  The  new  thin  or  which 
Jehovah  is  in  the  process  of  working  out  eclipses  the  old,  and 
deserves  a  more  undivided  and  prolonged  attention.  Of  this 
new  thing  it  is  affirmed,  "  even  now  it  sprouts  up ;"  whereas  in 
ch.  xlii.  9,  even  in  the  domain  of  the  future,  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  "the  former  things"  and  "  new  things,"  and  it 
could  be  affirmed  of  the  latter  that  they  were  not  yet  sprouting 
up.  In  the  passage  before  us  the  entire  work  of  God  in  the 
new  time  is  called  chaddshdh  (new),  and  is  placed  in  contrast 
with  the  rVshonothy  or  occurrences  of  the  olden  time;  so  that  as 
the  first  part  of  this  new  thing  had  already  taken  place  (ch. 
xlii.  9),  and  there  was  only  the  last  part  still  to  come,  it  might 
very  well  be  affirmed  of  the  latter,  that  it  was  even  now  sprouting 
up  (not  already,  which  nny  may  indeed  also  mean,  but  as  in 
ch.  xlviii.  7).  In  connection  with  this,  TO^ri  Ki?n  (a  verbal 
form  with  the  suffix,  as  in  Jer.  xiii.  17,  with  hametz  in  the 
syllable  before  the  tone,  as  in  ch.  vi.  9,  xlvii.  11,  in  pause)  does 
not  mean,  "  Will  ye  then  not  regard  it,"  as  Ewald,  Umbreit, 
and  others  render  it ;  but,  "  shall  ye  not,  i.e.  assuredly  ye  will, 
experience  it."  The  substance  of  the  chaddshdh  (the  new 
thing)  is  unfolded  in  ver.  196.  It  enfolds  a  rich,  fulness  of 
wonders  :  *\&  affirming  that,  among  other  things,  Jehovah  will 
do  this  one  very  especially.  He  transforms  the  pathless,  water- 
less desert,  that  His  chosen  one,  the  people  of  God,  may  be 
able  to  go  through  in  safety,  and  without  fainting.  And  the 
benefits  of  this  miracle  of  divine  grace  reach  the  animal  world 
as  well,  so  that  their  joyful  cries  are  an  unconscious  praise  of 
Jehovah.  (On  the  names  of  the  animals,  see  vol.  i.  305 ;  and 
Kohler  on  Mai.  i.  3.)  In  this  we  can  recognise  the  prophet, 
who,  as  we  have  several  times  observed  since  ch.  xi.  (compare 
especially  ch.  xxx.  23,  24,  xxxv.  7),  has  not  only  a  sympathizing 
heart  for  the  woes  of  the  human  race,  but  also  an  open  ear  for 
the  sighs  of  all  creation.  He  knows  that  when  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  God  shall  be  brought  to  an  end,  the  sufferings 
of  creation  will  also  terminate ;  for  humanity  is  the  heart  of 
the  universe,  and  the  people  of  God  (understanding  by  this 
the  people  of  God  according  to  the  Spirit)  are  the  heart  of 
humanity.     In  ver.  21  the  promise  is  brought  to  a  genera] 
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close  :  the  people  that  (zu  personal  and  relative,  as  in  ch.  xlii. 
24  *)  I  have  formed  for  myself  will  have  richly  to  relate  how  I 
glorified  myself  in  them. 

It  would  be  the  praise  of  God,  however,  and  not  the  merits 
of  their  own  works,  that  they  would  have  to  relate ;  for  there 
was  nothing  at  all  that  could  give  them  any  claim  to  reward. 
There  were  not  even  acts  of  ceremonial  worship,  but  only  the 
guilt  of  grievous  sins.  Vers.  22-24.  "  And  thou  hast  not  called 
upon  me,  0  Jacob,  that  thou  shouldst  have  wearied  thyself  for 
me,  0  Israel !  Thou  hast  not  brought  me  sheep  of  thy  burnt- 
offeAngs,  and  thou  hast  not  honoured  me  with  thy  slain- offerings. 
I  have  not  burdened  thee  with  meat-offerings,  and  have  not 
troubled  thee  about  incense.  Thou  hast  bought  me  no  spice-cane 
for  silver,  nor  hast  thou  refreshed  me  with  fat  of  thy  slain- 
offerings.  No  ;  thou  hast  wearied  me  with  thy  sins,  troubled  me 
with  thine  iniquities"  We  cannot  agree  with  Stier,  that  these 
words  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  previous  worship  of  Israel, 
which  is  treated  here  as  having  no  existence,  because  of  its 
heartlessness  and  false-holiness.  And  we  must  also  not  forget, 
that  all  these  prophecies  rested  on  either  the  historical  or  the 
ideal  soil  of  the  captivity.  The  charge  commences  with  the 
worship  of  prayer  (with  calling  upon  Jehovah,  as  in  Ps.  xiv.  4, 
xviii.  7),  to  which  the  people  were  restricted  when  in  exile,  since 
the  law  did  not  allow  them  to  offer  sacrifice  outside  the  holy 
land.  The  personal  pronoun  *T)K,  in  the  place  of  the  suffix,  is 
written  first  of  all  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  as  if  the  meaning 
were,  "  Israel  could  exert  itself  to  call  upon  other  gods,  but 
not  upon  Jehovah."  The  following  Jcl  is  equivalent  to  ut  (Hos. 
i.  6),  or  'ad-ki  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  10,  adeo  ut  laborasses  me  colendo 
(so  as  to  have  wearied  thyself  in  worshipping  me).  They  are 
also  charged  with  having  offered  no  sacrifices,  inasmuch  as  in  a 
foreign  land  this  duty  necessarily  lapsed  of  itself,  together  with 

1  The  pointing  connects  tf'bJJ  "with  makkeph,  so  that  the  rendering 
would  be,  "The  people  there  I  have  formed  for  myself ;"  but  according 
to  our  view,  By  should  be  accented  with  yethib,  and  zu  with  munach.  In 
just  the  same  way,  zu  is  connected  with  the  previous  noun  as  a  demonstra- 
tive, by  means  of  makkeph,  in  Ex.  xv.  13,  16,  Ps.  ix.  16,  lxii.  12,  cxlii.  4, 
cxliii.  8,  and  by  means  of  a  subsidiary  accent  in  Ps.  x.  2,  xii.  8.  The  idea 
which  underlies  ch.  xlii.  24  appears  to  be,  "  This  is  the  retribution  that 
we  have  met  with  from  him."  Bud  in  none  of  these  can  we  be  bound  by 
the  nunctuation. 
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the  self-denial  that  it  involved.  The  spelling  rifcOnn  (as  in 
Num.  xiv.  31)  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  pronun- 
ciation fl^an  (compare  the  pronunciation  in  2  Kings  xix.  25, 
which  comes  between  the  two).  The  'oloth  (burnt-offerings) 
stand  first,  as  the  expression  of  adoration,  and  are  connected 
with  seh,  which  points  to  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fice (the  tdmld).  Then  follow  the  zebhdchlm  (slain-offerings), 
the  expression  of  the  establishment  of  fellowship  with  Jehovah 
(Tnnn  is  equivalent  to  TnM*,  like  npn  =  nana,  ch.  xliii.  25). 
The  "  fat"  (chelebh)  in  ver.  24  refers  to  the  portions  of  fat 
that  were  placed  upon  the  altar  in  connection  with  this  kind 
of  sacrifice.  After  the  z*blidcliim  comes  the  minchdh,  the  ex- 
pression of  desire  for  the  blessing  of  Jehovah,  a  portion  of 
which,  the  so-called  remembrance  portion  ('azkdrdh),  wras  placed 
upon  the  altar  along  with  the  whole  of  the  incense.  And 
lastly,  the  qdneh  (spice-cane),  i.e.  some  one  of  the  Amoma^ 
points  to  the  holy  anointing  oil  (Ex.  xxx.  23),  or  if  it  refer  to 
spices  generally,  to  the  sacred  incense,  though  qdneh  is  not 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  Ex.  xxx.  34.  The 
nation,  which  Jehovah  wTas  now  redeeming  out  of  pure  un- 
mingled  grace,  had  not  been  burdened  with  costly  tasks  of  this 
description  (see  Jer.  vi.  20)  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  Jehovah 
only  who  was  burdened  and  troubled.  He  denies  that  there 
was  any  "  causing  to  serve"  (*ttJE?j  lit.  to  make  a  person  a 
servant,  to  impose  servile  labour  upon  him)  endured  by  Israel, 
but  affirms  this  rather  of  Himself.  The  sins  of  Israel  pressed 
upon  Him,  as  a  burden  does  upon  a  servant.  His  love  took 
upon  itself  the  burden  of  Israel's  guilt,  which  derived  its  gravi- 
tating force  from  His  own  holy  righteous  wrath ;  but  it  was 
a  severe  task  to  bear  this  heavy  burden,  and  expunge  it, — a 
thoroughly  divine  task,  the  significance  of  which  was  first 
brought  out  in  its  own  true  light  by  the  cross  on  Golgotha. 
When  God  creates,  He  expresses  His  fiat,  and  what  He  wills 
comes  to  pass.    But  He  does  not  blot  out  sin  without  balancing 

1  The  qdneh  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Calamus ;  but  the  calamus 
forms  no  stalk,  to  say  nothing  of  a  cane  or  hollow  stalk.  It  must  be  some 
kind  of  aromatic  plant,  with  a  stalk  like  a  cane,  either  the  Cardamum, 
Ingber,  or  Curcuma ;  at  any  rate,  it  belonged  to  the  species  Amomum. 
The  aroma  of  this  was  communicated  to  the  anointing  oil,  the  latter  being 
infused,  and  the  resinous  parts  of  the  former  being  thereby  dissolved. 
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His  love  with  His  justice  ;  and  this  equalization  is  not  effected 
without  conflict  and  victory. 

Nevertheless,  the  sustaining  power  of  divine  love  is  greater 
than  the  gravitating  force  of  divine  wrath.  Ver.  25.  "  /,  i" 
alone,  blot  out  thy  transgressions  for  my  own  sake,  and  do  not 
remember  thy  sins"  Jehovah  Himself  here  announces  the  sola 
gratia  and  sola  fides.  We  have  adopted  the  rendering  "  I 
alone,"  because  the  threefold  repetition  of  the  subject,  "  I,  I, 
He  is  blotting  out  thy  transgressions,"  is  intended  to  affirm 
that  this  blotting  out  of  sin  is  so  far  from  being  in  any  way 
merited  by  Israel,  that  it  is  a  sovereign  act  of  His  absolute 
freedom ;  and  the  expression  "  for  my  own  sake,"  that  it  has 
its  foundation  only  in  God,  namely,  in  His  absolute  free  grace, 
that  movement  of  His  love  by  which  wrath  is  subdued.  For 
the  debt  stands  written  in  God's  own  book.  Justice  has 
entered  it,  and  love  alone  blots  it  out  (mdchdh,  i^aXel^eu,  as  in 
ch.  xliv.  22,  Ps.  li.  3,  11,  cix.  14)  ;  but,  as  we  know  from  the 
actual  fulfilment,  not  without  paying  with  blood,  and  giving 
the  quittance  with  blood. 

Jehovah  now  calls  upon  Israel,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  to 
remind  Him  of  any  merit  upon  which  it  can  rely.  Ver.  26. 
"  Call  to  my  remembrance ;  we  will  strive  with  one  another :  tell 
now,  that  thou  mayst  appear  just."  Justification  is  an  actus 
forensis  (see  ch.  i.  18).  Justice  accuses,  and  grace  acquits.  Or 
has  Israel  any  actual  merits,  so  that  Justice  would  be  obliged 
to  pronounce  it  just?  The  object  to  hazklrenl  and  sapper, 
which  never  have  the  closed  sense  of  pleading,  as  Bottcher 
supposes,  is  the  supposed  meritorious  works  of  Israel. 

But  Israel  has  no  such  works ;  on  the  contrary,  its  history 
has  been  a  string  of  sins  from  the  very  first.  Ver.  27.  "  Thy 
first  forefather  sinned,  and  thy  mediators  have  fallen  away  from 
me"  By  the  first  forefather,  Hitzig,  Umbreit,  and  Knobel 
understand  Adam;  but  Adam  was  the  forefather  of  the  human 
race,  not  of  Israel ;  and  the  debt  of  Adam  was  the  debt  of  man- 
kind, and  not  of  Israel.  The  reference  is  to  Abraham,  as  the 
first  of  the  three  from  whom  the  origin  and  election  of  Israel 
were  dated ;  Abraham,  whom  Israel  from  the  very  first  had 
called  with  pride  "  our  father"  (Matt.  iii.  9).  Even  the  history 
of  Abraham  was  stained  with  sin,  and  did  not  shine  in  the  light 
of  meritorious  works,  but  in  that  of  grace,  and  of  faith  laying 
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hold  of  grace.  The  m'litsim,  interpreters,  and  mediators 
generally  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  31;  Job  xxxiii.  23),  are  the  prophets 
and  priests,  who  stood  between  Jehovah  and  Israel,  and  were 
the  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  two,  both  in  word  and 
deed.  They  also  had  for  the  most  part  become  unfaithful  to 
God,  by  resorting  to  ungodly  soothsaying  and  false  worship. 
Hence  the  sin  of  Israel  was  as  old  as  its  very  earliest  origin ; 
and  apostasy  had  spread  even  among  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  best  and  most  godly,  because  of  the  office  they  sus- 
tained. 

Consequently  the  all-holy  One  was  obliged  to  do  what  had 
taken  place.  Ver.  28.  "  Then  I  profaned  holy  princes,  and 
gave  up  Jacob  to  the  curse,  and  Israel  to  blasphemies."  ??nttt 
might  be  an  imperfect,  like  ?3*0,  "  I  ate,"  in  ch.  xliv.  19,  and 
tfSlW,  "  I  looked,"  in  ch.  Ixiii.  5 ;  but  njJFlW  by  the  side  of  it 
shows  that  the  pointing  sprang  out  of  the  future  interpretation 
contained  in  the  Targum;  so  that  as  the  latter  is  to  be  rejected, 
we  must  substitute  ^n«j,  JWIKJ  (Ges.  §  49,  2).  The  "  holy 
princes"  (sdre  qodesh)  are  the  hierarchs,  as  in  1  Chron.  xxiv. 
5,  the  supreme  spiritual  rulers  as  distinguished  from  the  tem- 
poral rulers.  The  profanation  referred  to  was  the  fact  that 
they  were  ruthlessly  hurried  off  into  a  strange  land,  where 
their  official  labours  were  necessarily  suspended.  This  was  the 
fate  of  the  leaders  of  the  worship;  and  the  whole  nation,  which 
bore  the  honourable  names  of  Jacob  and  Israel,  was  given  up 
to  the  ban  (cherem)  and  the  blasphemies  (gidduphim)  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  prophet  cannot  bear  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  dark 
picture  of  their  state  of  punishment ;  the  light  of  the  promise 
breaks  through  again,  and  in  this  third  field  of  the  fourth  pro- 
phecy in  all  the  more  intensive  form.  Ch.  xliv.  1-4.  "And 
now  hear,  0  Jacob  my  servant,  and  Israel  whom  I  have  chosen. 
Thus  saith  Jehovah,  thy  Creator,  and  thy  Former  from  the 
womb,  who  cometh  to  thy  help ;  Fear  not,  my  servant  Jacob ;  and 
Jeshurun,  whom  I  have  chosen  !  For  I  will  pour  out  water  upon 
thirsty  ones,  and  brooks  upon  the  dry  ground;  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  after-growth ; 
and  they  shoot  up  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  flowing  waters." 
In  contrast  with  the  cherem,  i.e.  the  setting  apart  for  destruc- 
tion, there  is  here  presented  the  promise  of  the  pouring  out  of 
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the  Spirit  and  of  blessing;  and  in  contrast  with  the  gidduphim, 
the  promise  of  general  eagerness  to  come  and  honour  Israel 
and  its  God  (ver.  5).  The  epithets  by  which  Jehovah  desig- 
nates Himself,  and  those  applied  to  Israel  in  vers.  1,  2,  make 
the  claim  to  love  all  the  more  urgent  and  emphatic.  The 
accent  which  connects  IB2E  *pJl*L  so  as  to  make  *I"W  by  itself 

V   V    •  ;v     :'  T     VI  S  "  v 

an  attributive  clause  like  to  ^1D?,  is  confirmed  by  ver.  24 
and  ch.  xlix.  5  :  Israel  as  a  nation  and  all  the  individuals 
within  it  are,  as  the  chosen  servant  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xlix.  1), 
the  direct  formation  of  Jehovah  Himself  from  the  remotest 
point  of  their  history.  In  ver.  26,  Jeshurun  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  Jacob.  This  word  occurs  in  three  other 
passages  (viz.  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5,  26),  and  is  always 
written  with  kibbutz,  just  as  it  is  here.  The  rendering  'lapaeX- 
tWo?  in  Gr.  Ven,  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
word  is  equivalent  to  l^^^l, — a  strange  contraction,  which  is 
inadmissible,  if  only  on  account  of  the  substitution  of  $  for  fe\ 
The  w  points  back  to  ~\W\  to  be  straight  or  even  ;  hence  A.  S. 
Th.  evOvs  (elsewhere  evOvraros;),  Jerome  rectissimus  (though  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  15  he  renders  it,  after  the  LXX.,  dilectus).  It  is 
an  offshoot  of  1f!=^  (Ps.  xxv.  21),  like  pklT,  riDT  from  !>3T, 
JIT ;  and  un  (=  on)  does  not  stamp  it  as  a  diminutive  (for 
|iB*N,  which  Kamphausen  adduces  in  opposition  to  Hengsten- 
berg  and  Volck,  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  85*  K  as 
mannikin  to  man,  but  rather  as  the  image  of  a  man  to  a  man 
himself;  compare  the  Arabic  insdn).  We  must  not  render  it 
therefore  as  an  affectionate  diminutive,  as  Gesenius  does,  the 
more  especially  as  Jehovah,  though  speaking  in  loving  terms, 
does  not  adopt  the  language  of  a  lover.  The  relation  of 
Jeshurun  to  "IB*  is  rather  the  same  as  that  of  rio?W  to  DW,  so 
that  the  real  meaning  is  u  gentleman,"  or  one  of  gentlemanly 
or  honourable  mind,  though  this  need  not  appear  in  the  trans- 
lation, since  the  very  nature  of  a  proper  name  would  obliterate 
it.  In  ver.  3,  the  blessings  to  be  expected  are  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  the  exhortation  to  be  of  good  cheer.  In  ver.  3a 
water  is  promised  in  the  midst  of  drought,  and  in  ver.  '6b  the 
Spirit  and  blessing  of  God,  just  as  in  Joel  the  promise  of  rain 
is  first  of  all  placed  in  contrast  with  drought;  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  promise  of  the  far  surpassing  antitype,  namely, 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.    There  is  nothing  at  variance  with 
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this  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  form  HKDV  in  the  place  of 
N?>*  (according  to  the  analogy  of  rWjrpjR,  mr/mcta,  Ps.  lxviii. 
10).  By  NOV  we  understand  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  who 
are  thirsting  for  rain,  and  by  yabbdshdh  the  parched  land  itself. 
Farther  on,  however,  an  express  distinction  is  made  between  the 
abundance  of  water  in  the  land  and  the  prosperous  growth  of 
the  nation  planted  by  the  side  of  water-brooks  (Ps.  i.  3).  We 
must  not  regard  3a,  therefore,  as  a  figure,  and  2>b  as  the  ex- 
planation, or  turn  3a  into  a  simile  introduced  in  the  form  of  a 
protasis,  although  unquestionably  water  and  mountain  streams 
are  made  the  symbol,  or  rather  the  anagogical  type,  of  spiritual 
blessings  coming  down  from  above  in  the  form  of  heavenly 
gifts,  by  a  gradual  ascent  from  D?0  and  DyTfa  (from  ?t  J,  to  trickle 
downwards,  Song  of  Sol.  iy.  15,  Jer.  xviii.  14)  to  'fl  rvn  and 
'n  fD")3  (nsna).  When  these  natural  and  spiritual  waters  flow 
down  upon  the  people,  once  more  restored  to  their  home,  they 
spring  up  among  (p22  only  met  with  here,  LXX.  ard  Targum 
|U3)  the  grass,  like  willows  by  water-brooks.      The  willows1 

1  "  The  garab"  says  "Wetzstein,  "  was  only  met  with  by  me  in  one  locality, 
or,  at  any  rate,  I  only  noticed  it  once,  namely  in  the  Wady  So'eb,  near  to 
a  ford  of  the  river  which  is  called  the  Hod  ford,  from  the  chirbet  el-H6d,  a 
miserable  ruin  not  far  off.  It  is  half  an  hour  to  the  west  of  Nimrin  (Nim~ 
rim,  ch.  xv.  6),  or,  speaking  more  exactly,  half  an  hour  above  (i.e.  to  the 
east  of)  Zafdt  Nimrin,  an  antique  road  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
hewn  in  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock,  like  the  ladder  of  Tyre.  I  travelled 
through  the  valley  in  June  1860,  and  find  the  following  entry  in  my  diary : 
4  At  length  the  ravine  opened  up  into  a  broader  valley,  so  that  we  could 
get  down  to  the  clear,  copious,  and  rapid  stream,  and  were  able  to  cross 
it.  Being  exhausted  by  the  heat,  we  lay  down  near  the  ford  among  the 
oleanders,  which  the  mass  of  flowers  covered  with  a  rosy  glow.  The  reed 
grows  here  to  an  unusual  height,  as  in  the  Wady  Yarmuk,  and  willows 
(zafzaf)  and  garab  are  mingled  together,  and  form  many-branched  trees 
of  three  or  four  fathoms  in  height.  The  vegetation,  which  is  fresh  and 
luxuriant  by  the  water-side,  is  scorched  up  with  the  heat  in  the  valley 
within  as  little  as  ten  paces  from  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  farthest 
off  is  the  'osar  plant,  with  its  thick,  juicy,  dark  green  stalks  and  leaves,  and 
its  apple- like  fruit,  which  is  of  the  same  colour,  and  therefore  not  yet  ripe. 
The  garab  tree  has  already  done  flowering.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  stand 
quite  close  around  the  stem,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sindiana  (the  Syrian  oak), 
and,  like  the  leaves  of  the  latter,  are  fringed  with  little  thorns ;  but,  like 
the  willow,  it  is  a  water  plant,  and  our  companions  Abdallah  and  Nasrallah 
assured  us  that  it  was  only  met  with  near  flowing  water  and  in  hot  low- 
lands.   Its  bunches  of  flowers  are  at  the  points  of  the  slender  branches,  and 
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are  the  nation,  which  has  hitherto  resembled  withered  plants  in 
a  barren  soil,  but  is  now  restored  to  all  the*  bloom  of  youth 
through  the  Spirit  and  blessing  of  God.  The  grass  stands  for 
the  land,  which  resembles  a  green  luxuriant  plain  ;  and  the 
water-brooks  represent  the  abundant  supply  of  living  waters, 
which  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  land  and  its  inhabitants. 

When  Jehovah  has  thus  acknowledged  His  people  once 
more,  the  heathen,  to  whose  gidduphim  (blasphemies)  Israel  has 
hitherto  been  given  up,  will  count  it  the  greatest  honour  to 
belong  to  Jehovah  and  His  people.  Ver.  5.  "  One  will  say,  I 
belong  to  Jehovah;  and  a  second  will  solemnly  name  the  name  of 
Jacob ;  and  a  third  will  inscribe  himself  to  Jehovah,  and  name 
the  name  of  Israel  with  honour."  The  threefold  zeh  refers  to 
the  heathen,  as  in  Ps.  lxxxvii.  4,  5.     One  will  declare  himself 

assume  an  umbelliferous  form.     This  is  the  2iy  of  the  Bible.7      Conse- 

TT 

quently  the  garab  or  (as  nom.  unitatis)  the  garaba  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
species  of  willow  ;  and  Winer's  assumption  {Real-  Worterbuch,  s.v.  Weiden), 
that  the  weeping  willow  is  intended  at  any  rate  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  2,  is  an 
error.  In  Arabic  the  weeping  willow  is  always  called  shafshaf  mustachi 
(the  drooping  tree).  At  the  same  time,  we  may  render  D'QIJJ  '  willows,' 
since  the  garab  loves  running  water  as  well  as  the  willow,  and  apparently 
they  seek  one  another's  society  ;  it  is  quite  enough  that  the  difference  should 
be  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  commentary.  The  reason  why  the  garab  did 
not  find  its  way  into  my  herbarium  was  the  following.  On  my  arrival  in 
Salt,  I  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  commencement  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  Christians  on  Antilibanus,  and  heard  the  report,  which  was  then 
commonly  believed,  that  a  command  had  been  sent  from  Constantinople  to 
exterminate  Christianity  from  Syria.  This  alarming  report  compelled  me 
to  inquire  into  the  actual  state  of  affairs  ;  therefore,  leaving  my  luggage  and 
some  of  my  companions  behind,  I  set  off  with  all  speed  to  Jerusalem,  where 
I  hoped  to  obtain  reliable  information,  accompanied  by  Herr  Dorgen,  my 
kavas,  and  two  natives,  viz.  Abdallah  the  smith,  from  Salt,  and  Nasrallah 
the  smith,  from  Ain  Genua.  For  a  ride  like  this,  which  did  not  form  part 
of  the  original  plan  of  my  journey,  everything  but  weapons,  even  a  her 
barium,  would  have  been  in  the  way.  Still  there  are  small  caravans  going 
every  week  between  Salt  and  Jerusalem,  and  they  must  always  cross  the 
Hod  ford,  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  get  a  twig  of  the  garab.  So  far  as 
I  remember,  the  remans  of  the  blossom  were  of  a  dirty  white  colour." 
(Compare  vol.  i.  328,  where  we  have  taken  nachal  ha  ardbhlm,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  a  synonym  of  Wady  Sufsaf  or,  more  correctly, 
Safsaf.  From  the  description  given  above,  the  garab  is  a  kind  of  viburnum 
with  indented  leaves.  This  tree,  which  is  of  moderate  height,  is  found  by 
the  side  of  streams  along  with  the  willow.  According  to  Sprengel  (Gesch. 
d.er  Botanik,  i.  25),  the  safsaf  is  the  salix  subserrata  of  Wildenow). 
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to  belong  to  Jehovah  ;  another  will  call  with  the  name  of  Jacob, 
i.e.  (according  to  the  analogy  of  the  phrase  'Jl  DKO  fcO^)  make 
it  the  medium  and  object  of  solemn  exclamation  ;  a  third  will 
write  with  his  hand  (Vv,  an  ace.  of  more  precise  definition, 
like  non  in  ch.  xlii.  25,  and  ynst  in  ch.  xliii.  23),  "  To  Jehovah," 
thereby  attesting  that  he  desires  to  belong  to  Jehovah,  and 
Jehovah  alone.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by  Gesenius, 
Hahn,  and  others;  whereas  Hitzigand  Knobel  follow  the  LXX. 
in  the  rendering,  "  he  will  write  upon  his  hand  '  layehovdh,y  i.e. 
mark  the  name  of  Jehovah  upon  it."  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  kdthabh,  with  an  accusative  of  the  writing  materials,  would 
be  unprecedented  (the  construction  required  would  be  ^^?V)} 
this  view  is  overthrown  by  the  fact  that  tattooing  was  prohibited 
by  the  Israelitish  law  (Lev.  xix.  28  ;  compare  the  mark  of  the 
beast  in  Rev.  xiii.  16).  DBQ  fcOp  is  interchanged  with  0^2  na^ 
to  surname,  or  entitle  (the  Syriac  and  Arabic  are  the  same ; 
compare  the  Arabic  hunye,  the  name  given  to  a  man  as  the 
father  of  such  and  such  a  person,  e.g.  Abu-Muhammed,  rhetori- 
cally called  metonymy).  The  name  Israel  becomes  a  name  or 
title  of  honour  among  the  heathen.  This  concludes  the  fourth 
prophecy,  which  opens  out  into  three  distinct  fields.  With 
nrijn  in  ch.  xliv.  1  it  began  to  approach  the  close,  just  as  the 
third  did  in  ch.  xliii.  1, — a  w^ll-rounded  whole,  which  leaves 
nothing  wanting. 

FIFTH  PROPHECY.— Chap,  xuv.  6-23. 

THE  RIDICULOUS  GODS  OF  THE  NATIONS  ;   AND  THE  GOD  OF 
ISRAEL,  WHO  MAKES  HIS  PEOPLE  TO  REJOICE. 

A  new  pledge  of  redemption  is  given,  and  a  fresh  exhorta- 
tion to  trust  in  Jehovah ;  the  wretchedness  of  the  idols  and 
their  worshippers  being  pointed  out,  in  contrast  with  Jehovah, 
the  only  speaking  and  acting  God.  Ver.  6.  "  Thus  saith 
Jehovah  the  King  of  Israel,  and  its  Redeemer,  Jehovah  of  hosts ; 
I  am  first,  and  I  last ;  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God?  The 
fact  that  His  deity,  which  rules  over  not  only  the  natural 
world,  but  history  as  well,  is  thus  without  equal  and  above 
all  time,  is  now  proved  by  Him  from  the  fact  that  He  alone 
manifests  Himself  as  God,  and  that  by  the  utterance  of  pro- 
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phecy.  Ver.  7.  "And  who  preaches  as  I  do?  Let  him  make  it 
known,  and  show  it  to  me ;  since  I  founded  the  people  of  ancient 
time !  A  nd  future  things,  and  what  is  approaching,  let  them 
only  make  known"  Jehovah  shows  Himself  as  the  God  of 
prophecy  since  the  time  that  He  founded  DPijTDy  (K^i?*  refers 
to  the  continued  preaching  of  prophecy).  'Am  'oldm  is  the 
epithet  applied  in  Ezek.  xxvi.  20  to  the  people  of  the  dead, 
who  are  sleeping  the  long  sleep  of  the  grave ;  and  here  it  does 
not  refer  to  Israel,  which  could  neither  be  called  an  "  eternal " 
nation,  nor  a  people  of  the  olden  time,  and  which  would  have 
been  more  directly  named;  but  according  to  ch.  xl.  7  and  xlii.  5, 
where  'am  signifies  the  human  race,  and  Job  xxii.  15  sqq.,  where 
roldm  is  the  time  of  the  old  world  before  the  flood,  it  signifies 
humanity  as  existing  from  the  very  earliest  times.  The  pro- 
phecies of  Jehovah  reach  back  even  to  the  history  of  paradise. 
The  parenthetical  clause,  "Let  him  speak  it  out,  and  tell  it  me," 
is  like  the  apodosis  of  a  hypothetical  protasis  :  "  if  any  one 
thinks  that  he  can  stand  by  my  side."  The  challenge  points  to 
earlier  prophecies ;  with  rrisn&0  it  takes  a  turn  to  what  is  future, 
nvriK  itself  denoting  what  is  absolutely  future,  according  to 
ch.  xli.  23,  and  nifcon  "ibw  what  is  about  to  be  realized  imme- 

'  t        t       v  -; 

diately ;  lamo  is  an  ethical  dative. 

Of  course,  none  of  the  heathen  gods  could  in  any  way  answer 
to  the  challenge.  So  much  the  more  confident  might  Israel  be, 
seeing  that  it  had  quite  another  God.  Ver.  8.  "Despair  ye  not, 
neither  tremble  :  have  not  I  told  thee  long  ago,  and  made  known, 
and  ye  are  my  witnesses :  is  there  a  God  beside  me?  And  nowhere 
a  rock;  I  know  of  none?  The  Jewish  lexicographers  derive  tfnn 
(with  the  first  syllable  closed)  from  nrn  (m) ;  whereas  modern 
lexicographers  prefer  some  of  them  to  read  Vpn,  tirehu,  from 
n*})  (Ges.,  Knobel),  and  others  WPR  (Ewald).  But  the  possi- 
bility of  there  being  a  verb  nrn,  to  tremble  or  fear,  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  doubted  when  we  think  of  such  words  as  KV,  JHJ, 

compare  also  s\.  (applied  to  water  moving  to  and  fro).     It  was 

not  of  the  heathen  deities  that  they  were  directed  not  to  be 
afraid,  as  in  Jer.  x.  5,  but  rather  the  great  catastrophe  coming 
upon  the  nations,  of  which  Cyrus  was  the  instrument.  In  the 
midst  of  this,  when  one  nation  after  another  would  be  over- 
thrown, and  its  tutelar  gods  would  prove  to  be  worthless,  Israel 
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would  have  nothing  to  fear,  since  its  God,  who  was  no  dumb 
idol,  had  foretold  all  this,  and  that  indeed  long  ago  (tW?,  cf. 
C'NiD,  ch.  xli.  2G),  as  they  themselves  must  bear  witness.  Pro- 
phecies before  the  captivity  had  foretold  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon by  Medes  and  Elamites,  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
the  Babylonian  bondage;  and  even  these  prophecies  themselves 
were  like  a  spirit's  voice  from  the  far  distant  past,  consoling 
the  people  of  the  captivity  beforehand,  and  serving  to  support 
their  faith.  On  the  ground  of  such  well-known  self-manifes- 
tations, Jehovah  could  well  ask,  "Is  there  a  God  beside  me?" 
— a  virtual  denial  in  the  form  of  an  interrogation,  to  which  the 
categorical  denial,  "  There  is  no  rock  (i.e.  no  ground  of  trust, 
ch.  xxvi.  4,  xvii.  10),  I  know  of  none  (beside  me),"  is  attached. 
The  heathen  gods  are  so  far  from  being  a  ground  of  trust, 
that  all  who  trust  in  them  must  discover  with  alarm  how  they 
have  deceived  themselves.  Vers.  9-11.  "  The  makers  of  idols, 
they  are  all  desolation,  and  their  bosom-children  worthless ;  and 
those  who  bear  witness  for  them  see  nothing  and  know  nothing, 
that  they  may  be  put  to  shame.  Who  hath  formed  the  god,  and 
cast  the  idol  to  no  profit?  Behold,  all  its  folloicers  will  be  put  to 
shame;  and  the  workmen  are  men:  let  them  all  assemble  together, 
draw  near,  be  alarmed,  be  all  put  to  shame  together?'  The 
chdmudlm  (favourites)  of  the  makers  of  idols  are  the  false  gods, 
for  whose  favour  they  sue  with  such  earnestness.  If  we  retain 
the  word  ^^).,  which  is  pointed  as  critically  suspicious,  and 
therefore  is  not  accentuated,  the  explanation  might  possibly  be, 
u  Their  witnesses  (i.e.  witnesses  against  themselves)  are  they 
(the  idols)  :  they  see  not,  and  are  without  consciousness,  that 
they  (those  who  trust  in  them)  may  be  put  to  shame."  In  any 
case,  the  subject  to  yebhoshu  (shall  be  put  to  shame)  is  the 
worshippers  of  idols.  If  we  erase  tV&\}9  B^Hy  will  be  those  who 
come  forward  as  witnesses  for  the  idols.  This  makes  the  words 
easier  and  less  ambiguous.  At  the  same  time,  the  Septuagint 
retains  the  word  (jcal  fAaprvpes  avToav  elotv).  As  "not  seeing" 
here  signifies  to  be  blind,  so  "  not  knowing  "  is  also  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  self-contained  expression,  meaning  to  be  irrational, 
just  as  in  ch.  xlv.  20,  lvi.  10  (in  ch.  i.  3,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  taken  it  in  a  different  sense).  $£7  implies  that  the  will  of 
the  sinner  in  his  sin  has  also  destruction  for  its  object;  and  this 
is  not  something  added  to  the  sin,  but  growing  out  of  it.     The 
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question  in  ver.  10  summons  the  maker  of  idols  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  his  fate,  and  in  /*$n  w37  (to  no  profit)  this 
announcement  is  already  contained.  Ver.  11  is  simply  a  de- 
velopment of  this  expression,  "  to  no  profit."  W,  like  VBJ  in 
ver.  14,  is  contrary  to  the  rhythmical  law  milra  which  prevails 
elsewhere.  V^in  (its  followers)  are  not  the  fellow-workmen  of 
the  maker  of  idols  (inasmuch  as  in  that  case  the  maker  himself 
would  be  left  without  any  share  in  the  threat),  but  the  associates 
(i.e.  followers)  of  the  idols  (Hos.  iv.  17 ;  1  Cor.  x.  20).  It  is  a 
pernicious  work  that  they  have  thus  had  done  for  them.  And 
what  of  the  makers  themselves  I  They  are  numbered  among 
the  men.  So  that  they  who  ought  to  know  that  they  are 
made  by  God,  become  makers  of  gods  themselves.  What  an 
absurdity  !  Let  them  crowd  together,  the  whole  guild  of  god- 
makers,  and  draw  near  to  speak  to  the  works  they  have  made. 
All  their  eyes  will  soon  be  opened  with  amazement  and  alarm. 
The  prophet  now  conducts  us  into  the  workshops.  Vers. 
12,  13.  u  The  iron-smith  has  a  chisel,  and  works  with  red-hot 
coals,  and  shapes  it  with  hammers,  and  works  it  with  his  powerful 
arm.  He  gets  hungry  thereby,  and  his  strength  fails ;  if  he 
drink  no  water,  he  becomes  exhausted.  The  carpenter  draws  the 
line,  marks  it  with  the  'pencil,  carries  it  out  with  planes,  and 
makes  a  drawing  of  it  with  the  compass,  and  carries  it  out  like 
the  figure  of  a  man,  like  the  beauty  of  a  man,  which  may  dwell 
in  the  house."  The  two  words  chdrash  barzel  are  connected 
together  in  the  sense  of  faber  ferrarius,  as  we  may  see  from 
the  expression  chdrash  'etsim  (the  carpenter,  faber  lignarius), 
which  follows  in  ver.  13.  Chdrash  is  the  construct  of  chdrash 
(=  charrdsh),  as  in  Ex.  xxviii.  11.  The  second  kametz  of  this 
form  of  noun  does  indeed  admit  of  contraction,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  a  full  short  vowel  ;  consequently  the  construct  of  the 
plural  is  not  *Bhn,  but  ^"J1?  (cn>  x^v*  16,  etc.).  Hence  ver.  12 
describes  how  the  smith  constructs  an  idol  of  iron,  ver.  13  how 
the  carpenter  makes  one  of  wood.  But  the  first  clause,  <na  Bhn 
"W^>  is  enigmatical.  In  any  case,  *W»  is  a  smith's  tool  of  some 
kind  (from  *TO,  related  to  tBJ),  And  consequently  Gesenius, 
Umbreit,  and  others,  adopt  the  rendering,  "  the  smith  an  axe, 
that  does  he  work,  .  .  . ;"  but  the  further  account  of  the  origin 
of  an  idol  says  nothing  at  all  about  this  axe,  which  the  smith 
supplies  to  the  carpenter,  that  he  may  hew  out  an  idol  with  it. 
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Ilitzig  renders  it,  "  The  smith,  a  hatchet  does  he  work,  and 
forms  it  (viz.  into  an  idol)  ;"  but  what  a  roundabout  way ! 
first  to  make  a  hatchet  and  then  make  it  into  an  idol,  which 
would  look  very  slim  when  made.  Knobel  translates  it,  "As 
for  the  cutting-smith,  he  works  it ;"  but  this  guild  of  cutting- 
smiths  certainly  belongs  to  Utopia;  The  best  way  to  render 
the  sentence  intelligible,  would  be  to  supply  fa  :  "  The  smith 
has  (uses)  the  madtsdd"  But  in  all  probability  a  word  has 
dropped  out ;  and  the  Septuagint  rendering,  otl  co^vvev  t€/ctcov 
alhnpov  cr/ceTrdpva)  elpydcraro,  k.t.X.,  shows  that  the  original 
reading  of  the  text  was  nvyo  hr\2  Bnn  nn,  and  that  Tin  got 
lost  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  in\  The  meaning  therefore 
is,  "  The  smith  has  sharpened,  or  sharpens  (chidded,  syn.  shinnen) 
the  mdatsdd"  possibly  the  chisel,  to  cut  the  iron  upon  the 
anvil ;  and  works  with  red-hot  coals,  making  the  iron  red-hot 
by  blowing  the  fire.  The  piece  of  iron  which  he  cuts  off  is  the 
future  idol,  and  this  he  shapes  with  hammers  (VTOP  the  future 
of  W).  And  what  of  the  carpenter  ?  He  stretches  the  line 
upon  the  block  of  wood,  to  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  idol ;  he  marks  it-  upon  the  wood  with  red-stone  (sered, 
rubrica,  used  by  carpenters),  and  works  it  with  planes  (maqtsuoth, 
a  feminine  form  of  ytepp,  from  Jftfi?,  to  cut  off,  pare  off,  plane ; 
compare  the  Arabic  mikta),  and  with  the  compasses  (inechugdh, 
the  tool  used,  ldchug}  i.e.  for  making  a  circle)  he  draws  the 
outline  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  order  that  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  may  be  in  right  proportion ;  and  he  constructs  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  acquires  the  shape  of  a  man,  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  a  man,  to  be  set  up  like  a  human  inmate  in 
either  a  temple  or  private  house.  The  piel  "Wfl  ("^n),  from 
which  comes  yHaavehu,  is  varied  here  (according  to  Isaiah's 
custom ;  cf .  ch.  xxix.  7,  xxvi.  5)  with  the  poet  ^r\}  which  is  to 
be  understood  as  denoting  the  more  exact  configuration.  The 
preterites  indicate  the  work  for  which  both  smith  and  carpenter 
have  made  their  preparations ;  the  futures,  the  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

The  prophet  now  traces  the  origin  of  the  idols  still  further 
back.  Their  existence  or  non-existence  ultimately  depends 
upon  whether  it  rains  or  not.  Vers.  14-17.  "  One  prepares  to 
cut  down  cedars,  and  takes  holm  and  oak-tree,  and  chooses  for 
himself  among  the  trees  of  the  forest.  He  has  planted  a  fig,  and 
VOL.  II.  O 
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the  rain  draws  it  up.  And  it  serves  the  man  for  firing :  he  takes 
thereof,  and  ivarms  himself;  he  also  heats,  and  bakes  bread ;  he 
also  works  it  into  a  god,  and  prostrates  himself;  makes  an  idol  of 
it,  and  falls  down  before  it.  The  half  of  it  he  has  burned  in  the 
fire :  over  the  half  of  it  he  eats  flesh,  roasts  a  roast,  and  is  satis- 
fied;  he  also  warms  himself,  and  says,  Hurrah,  1  am  getting 
warm,  I  feel  the  heat.  And  the  rest  of  it  he  makes  into  a  god, 
into  his  idol,  and  says,  Save  me,  for  thou  art  my  god?  The 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  not  the  carpenter  of  the  previous 
verse,  but  "  any  one."  QSrw  apparently  stands  first,  as  indi- 
cating the  species ;  and  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  the  trees 
named  are  really  described  as  DTiX  ^D.  But  tirzdh  (from 
tdraz,  to  be  hard  or  firm)  does  not  appear  to  be  a  coniferous 
tree  ;  and  the  connection  with  'allon,  the  oak,  is  favourable  to 
the  rendering  aypioftaXavo?  (LXX.,  A.  Th.),  ilea  (Vulg.). 
On  'immetSy  to  choose,  see  ch.  xli.  10.  pfc  (with  Nun  minuscu- 
lum),  plur.  tttfiK  (b.  Ros-ha  Sana  23a)'  or  D^  (Para  iii.  8), 
is  explained  by  the  Talmud  as  ^V,  sing.  *njJ,  i.e,  according  to 
Aruch  and  Rashi,  laurier,  the  berries  of  which  are  called  baies. 
We  have  rendered  it  " fig"  according  to  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
since  it  will  not  do  to  follow  the  seductive  guidance  of  the 
similarity  in  sound  to  ornus  (which  is  hardly  equivalent  to 
opecvos).1  The  description  is  genealogical,  and  therefore  moves 
retrogressively,  from  the  felling  to  the  planting,  njni  in  ver. 
15a  refers  to  the  felled  and  planted  tree,  and  primarily  to  the 
ash.  Dno  (of  such  as  these)  is  neuter,  as  in  ch.  xxx.  6  ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  prophet  had  the  D^V  (the  wood,  both  as  produce 
and  material)  in  his  mind.  The  repeated  *|N  lays  emphasis 
upon  the  fact,  that  such  different  things  are  done  with  the  very 
same  wrood.  It  is  used  for  warming,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  food,  as  well  as  for  making  a  god.  On  the  verbs  of  adora- 
tion, hishtachdvdh  (root  shach,  to  sink,  to  settle  down)  and 
sdgad,  which  is  only  applied  to  idolatrous  worship,  and  from 
which  mes'gid,  a  mosque,  is  derived,  see  Holemann's  Bibel- 
studien,  i.  3.  to  may  no  doubt  be  taken  as  a  plural  (=  Dr6, 
as  in  ch.  xxx.  5),  "  such  things  (talia)  does  he  worship,"  as 
Stier  supposes ;  but  it  is  probably  pathetic,  and  equivalent  to 

1  The  dpict  of  Theophrastus  is  probably  quercus  ilex,  which  is  still  called 
dpiot, ;  the  laurus  nobilis  is  now  called  fixhcc,  from  the  branches  which  serve 
instead  of  palm-branches. 
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Sb,  as  in  ch.  liii.  8  (compare  Ps.  xi.  7  ;  Ewald,  §  2 17,  a).  Ac- 
cording to  the  double  application  of  the  wood  mentioned  in  ver. 
15,  a  distinction  is  drawn  in  vers.  16,  17  between  the  one  half 
of  the  wood  and  the  other.  The  repeated  chetsyo  (the  half  of 
it)  in  ver.  16  refers  to  the  first  half,  which  furnishes  not  only 
fuel  for  burning,  but  shavings  and  coals  for  roasting  and  baking 
as  wTell.  And  as  a  fire  made  for  cooking  warms  quite  as  much 
as  one  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  the  prophet  dwells  upon 
this  benefit  which  the  wood  of  the  idol  does  confer.  On  the 
tone  upon  the  last  syllable  of  chammothl,  see  at  Job  xix.  17  ; 
and  on  the  use  of  the  word  ntf"}  as  a  comprehensive  term, 
embracing  every  kind  of  sensation  and  perception,  see  my 
Psychologie,  p.  234.  Diagoras  of  Melos,  a  pupil  of  Democritus, 
once  threw  a  wooden  standing  figure  of  Hercules  into  the  fire, 
and  said  jocularly,  "  Come  now,  Hercules,  perform  thy  thir- 
teenth labour,  and  help  me  to  cook  the  turnips." 

So  irrational  is  idolatry ;  but  yet,  through  self-hardening, 
they  have  fallen  under  the  judgment  of  hardness  of  heart  (ch. 
vi.  9,  10,  xix.  3,  xxix.  10),  and  have  been  given  up  to  a  repro- 
bate mind  (Rom.  i.  28).  Vers.  18,  19.  "  They  perceive  not, 
and  do  not  understand :  for  their  eyes  are  smeared  over,  so  that 
they  do  not  see ;  their  hearts,  so  that  they  do  not  understand. 
And  men  take  it  not  to  heart,  no  perception  and  no  understanding, 
that  men  should  say,  The  half  of  it  I  have  burned  in  the  fire, 
and  also  baked  bread  upon  the  coals  thereof;  roasted  flesh,  and 
eaten  :  and  ought  I  to  make  the  rest  of  it  an  abomination,  to  fall 
down  before  the  produce  of  a  tree  ?"  Instead  of  np,  Lev.  xiv. 
42,  the  third  person  is  written  np  (from  tdchach,  Ges.  §  72: 
Anm.  8)  in  a  circumstantial  sense  :  their  eyes  are,  as  it  were, 
smeared  over  with  plaster.  The  expression  2?~7K  2W  or  3?"?2 
(ch.  xlvi.  8),  literally  to  carry  back  into  the  heart,  which  we 
find  as  well  as  ajvg  D^,  to  take  to  heart  (ch.  xlii.  25),  answers 
exactly  to  the  idea  of  reflection,  here  with  reference  to  the 
immense  contrast  between  a  piece  of  wood  and  the  Divine 
Being.  The  second  and  third  t6  in  ver.  19  introduce  substan- 
tive clauses,  just  as  verbal  clauses  are  introduced  by  PSI.  "lbs? 
is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ch.  ix.  8 :  "perception  and  insight 
showing  themselves  in  their  saying."  On  bill,  see  Job  xl.  20  ; 
the  meaning  "block"  cannot  be  established:  the  talmudic  bul, 
a  lump  or  piece,  which  Ewald  adduces,  is  the  Greek  /&w\o?. 
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This  exposure  of  the  infatuation  of  idolatry  closes  with  an 
epiphonem  in  the  form  of  a  gnome  (cf.  ch.  xxvi.  7,  10).  Ver. 
20.  "  He  who  striveth  after  ashes,  a  befooled  heart  has  led  him 
astray,  and  he  does  not  deliver  his  soul,  and  does  not  think,  Is 
there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand?"  We  have  here  a  complete 
and  self-contained  sentence,  which  must  not  be  broken  up  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  Knobel,  u  He  hunts  after  ashes ;  his 
heart  is  deceived,"  etc.  He  who  makes  ashes,  i.e.  things  easily 
scattered,  perishable,  and  worthless,  the  object  of  his  effort  and 
striving  (compare  riiach  in  Hos.  xii.  2),  has  been  led  astray 
from  the  path  of  truth  and  salvation  by  a  heart  overpowered 
by  delusion  ;  he  is  so  certain,  that  he  does  not  think  of  saving 
his  soul,  and  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  say,  "  Is  there  not  a  lie 
in  my  right  hand?"  All  that  belongs  to  idolatry  is  sheqer — a 
fabrication  and  a  lie.  njn  means  primarily  to  pasture  or  tend, 
hence  to  be  concerned  about,  to  strive  after.  ?r)W  is  an  attribu- 
tive, from  tdlal  =  hdthal,  ludere,  ludificare  (see  at  ch.  xxx.  10). 

The  second  half  of  the  prophecy  commences  with  ver.  21. 
It  opens  with  an  admonition.  Ver.  21.  u  Remember  this, 
Jacob  and  Israel ;  for  thou  art  my  servant :  I  have  formed  thee ; 
thou  art  servant  to  me,  0  Israel :  thou  art  not  forgotten  by  me" 
The  thing  to  which  the  former  were  blind,  —  namely,  that 
idolatry  is  a  lie, — Jacob  was  to  have  firmly  impressed  upon  its 
mind.  The  words  u  and  Israel,"  which  are  attached,  are  a 
contraction  for  "  and  remember  this,  O  Israel "  (compare  the 
vocatives  after  Vdv  in  Prov.  viii.  5  and  Joel  ii.  23).  In  the 
reason  assigned,  the  tone  rests  upon  my  in  the  expression  "  my 
servant,"  and  for  this  reason  "  servant  to  me "  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  it.  Israel  is  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  and  as 
such  it  was  formed  by  Jehovah  ;  and  therefore  reverence  was 
due  to  Him,  and  Him  alone.  The  words  which  follow  are 
rendered  by  the  LXX.,  Targum,  Jerome,  and  Luther  as 
though  they  read  ^^n  N7,  though  Hitzig  regards  the  same 
rendering  as  admissible  even  with  the  reading  W^n,  inasmuch 
as  the  niphal  iTO  has  the  middle  sense  of  eiriXavOavecrOaL,  obli- 
visci.  But  it  cannot  be  shown  that  nizkar  is  ever  used  in  the 
analogous  sense  of  fiLfivqaKeaOai,  recordari.  The  niphal,  which 
was  no  doubt  originally  reflective,  is  always  used  in  Hebrew 
to  indicate  simply  the  passive  endurance  of  something  which 
originated  with  the  subject  of  the  action  referred  to,  so  that 
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nissftdh  could  only  signify  "  to  forget  one's  self."  We  must 
indeed  admit  the  possibility  of  the  meaning  "  to  forget  one's 
self"  having  passed  into  the  meaning  "  to  be  forgetful,"  and 
this  into  the  meaning  "  to  forget."  The  Aramaean  *gWK  also 
signifies  to  be  forgotten  and  (with  an  accent  following)  to  for- 
get, and  the  connection  with  an  objective  suffix  has  a  support 
in  WDJJW  in  Ps.  cix.  3.  But  the  latter  is  really  equivalent 
to  *1K  IDrp^  so  that  it  may  be  adduced  with  equal  propriety 
in  support  of  the  other  rendering,  according  to  which  ^jn  iS 
equivalent  to  v  fflWI  (Ges.,  Umbr.,  Ewald,  Stier).  There  are 
many  examples  of  this  brachyological  use  of  the  suffix  (Ges. 
§  121,  4),  so  that  this  rendering  is  certainly  the  safer  of  the 
two.  It  also  suits  the  context  quite  as  well  as  the  former, 
"Oh,  forget  me  not;"  the  assurance  "thou  wilt  not  be  for- 
gotten by  me"  (compare  ch.  xlix.  15  and  the  lamentation  of 
Israel  in  ch.  xl.  27)  being  immediately  followed  by  an 
announcement  of  the  act  of  love,  by  which  the  declaration  is 
most  gloriously  confirmed. — Ver.  22.  "  I  have  blotted  oat  thy 
transgressions  as  a  mist,  and  thy  sins  as  clouds :  return  to  me ; 
for  I  have  redeemed  thee"  We  have  adopted  the  rendering 
"mist"  merely  because  we  have  no  synonym  to  "cloud;"  we 
have  not  translated  it  "  thick  cloud,"  because  the  idea  of  dark- 
ness, thickness,  or  opacity,  which  is  the  one  immediately  sug- 
gested by  the  word,  had  become  almost  entirely  lost  (see  ch. 
xxv.  5).  Moreover,  ?\>  1$  is  evidently  intended  here  (see  ch. 
xix.  1),  inasmuch  as  the  point  of  comparison  is  not  the  dark, 
heavy  multitude  of  sins,  but  the  facility  and  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  expunged.  Whether  we  connect  with  ^no 
the  idea  of  a  stain,  as  in  Ps.  li.  3,  11,  or  that  of  a  debt  entered 
in  a  ledger,  as  in  Col.  ii.  14,  and  as  we  explained  it  in  ch.  xliii. 
25  (cf.  mdchdh,  Ex.  xxxii.  32,  33),  in  any  case  sin  is  regarded 
as  something  standing  between  God  and  man,  and  impeding 
or  disturbing  the  intercourse  between  them.  This  Jehovah 
clears  away,  just  as  when  His  wind  sweeps  away  the  clouds, 
and  restores  the  blue  sky  again  (Job  xxvi.  13).  Thus  does 
God's  free  grace  now  interpose  at  the  very  time  when  Israel 
thinks  He  has  forgotten  it,  blotting  out  Israel's  sin,  and 
proving  this  by  redeeming  it  from  a  state  of  punishment. 
What  an  evangelical  sound  the  preaching  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment evangelist  has  in  this  passage  also !     Forgiveness  and 
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redemption  are  not  offered  on  condition  of  conversion,  but 
the  mercy  of  God  comes  to  Israel  in  direct  contrast  to  what 
its  works  deserve,  and  Israel  is  merely  called  upon  to  recipro- 
cate this  by  conversion  and  renewed  obedience.  The  perfects 
denote  that  which  has  essentially  taken  place.  Jehovah  has 
blotted  out  Israel's  sin,  inasmuch  as  He  does  not  impute  it  any 
more,  and  thus  has  redeemed  Israel.  All  that  yet  remains  is 
the  outward  manifestation  of  this  redemption,  which  is  already 
accomplished  in  the  counsel  of  God. 

There  is  already  good  ground,  therefore,  for  exuberant  re- 
joicing ;  and  the  reply  of  the  church  to  these  words  of  divine 
consolation  is  as  follows:  Ver.  23.  "Exult,  0  heavens;  for 
Jehovah  hath  accomplished  it :  shout,  ye  depths  of  the  earth ; 
break  out,  ye  mountains,  into  exulting ;  thou  forest,  and  all  the 
wood  therein  :  for  Jehovah  hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  He  showeth 
Himself  glorious  upon  Israel"  All  creation  is  to  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  Jehovah  has  completed  what  He  purposed,  that  He 
has  redeemed  His  people,  and  henceforth  will  show  Himself 
glorious  in  them.  The  heavens  on  high  are  to  exult ;  also  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  i.e.  not  Hades,  which  would  be  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  view  of  the  Old  Testament  (Ps.  lxvi.,  cf. 
lxxxviii.  13),  but  the  interior  of  the  earth,  with  its  caves,  its 
pits,  and  its  deep  abysses  (see  Ps.  cxxxix.  15)  ;  and  the  moun- 
tains and  woods  which  rise  up  from  the  earth  towards  heaven — 
all  are  to  unite  in  the  exultation  of  the  redeemed :  for  the 
redemption  that  is  being  accomplished  in  man  will  extend  its 
effects  in  all  directions,  even  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  natural 
world. 

This  exulting  finale  is  a  safe  boundary-stone  of  this  fifth 
prophecy.  It  opened  with  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  the 
sixth  opens  with  the  same. 

SIXTH  PROPHECY.— Chap.  xliv.  24-xlv. 

CYRUS,  THE  ANOINTED  OF  JEHOVAH,  AND  DELIVERER  OF 

ISRAEL. 

The  promise  takes  a  new  turn  here,  acquiring  greater  and 
greater  speciality.  It  is  introduce^  as  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
who  first  gave  existence  to  Israel,  and  has  not  let  it  go  to  ruin. 
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Vers.  24-28.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  thy  Redeemer,  and  He  that 
fanned  thee  from  the  womb,  I  Jehovah  am  He  that  accom- 
plisheth  all ;  who  stretched  out  the  heavens  alone,  spread  out  the 
earth  by  Himself;  who  bringeth  to  nought  the  signs  of  the  pro- 
phets of  lies,  and  exposeth  the  soothsayers  as  raging  mad;  who 
turneth  back  the  wise  men,  and  maketh  their  science  folly ;  who 
realizeth  the  word  of  His  servant,  and  accomplished  the  predic- 
tion of  His  messengers ;  who  saith  to  Jerusalem,  She  shall  be 
inhabited  !  and  to  the  cities  of  Judah,  They  shall  be  built,  and 
their  ruins  I  raise  up  again  I  who  saith  to  the  whirlpool,  Dry 
up  ;  and  1  dry  its  streams  !  who  saith  to  Koresh,  My  shepherd 
and  he  will  perform  all  my  will;  and  will  say  to  Jerusalem,  She 
shall  be  built,  and  the  temple  founded  ! "  The  prophecy  which 
commences  with  ver.  24a  is  carried  on  through  this  group  of 
verses  in  a  series  of  participial  predicates  to  ^JK  (I).  Jehovah 
is  'oseh  hoi,  accomplishing  all  (perficiens  omnia),  so  that  there 
is  nothing  that  is  not  traceable  to  His  might  and  wisdom  as 
the  first  cause.  It  was  He  who  alone,  without  the  co-operation 
of  any  other  being,  stretched  out  the  heavens,  who  made  the 
earth  into  a  wide  plain  by  Himself,  i.e.  so  that  it  proceeded  from 
Himself  alone  :  ^KO,  as  in  Josh.  xi.  20  (compare  *3D,  ch.  xxx. 
1 ;  and  mimmenni  in  Hos.  viii.  4),  chethib  ViK  "'D,  "  who  was 
with  me,"  or  "  who  is  it  beside  me  ? "  The  Targum  follows 
the  heri;  the  Septuagint  the  chethib,  attaching  it  to  the  fol- 
lowing words,  rk  crepes  Biaa/ce$do~€i.  Ver.  25  passes  on  from 
Him  whom  creation  proves  to  be  God,  to  Him  who  is  proving 
Himself  to  be  so  in  history  also,  and  that  with  obvious  refer- 
ence to  the  Chaldean  soothsayers  and  wise  men  (ch.  xlvii.  9, 
10),  who  held  out  to  proud  Babylon  the  most  splendid  and 
hopeful  prognostics.  "  Who  brings  to  nought  (mepher,  opp. 
meqlm)  the  signs,"  i.e.  the  marvellous  proofs  of  their  divine 
mission  which  the  false,  prophets  adduced  by  means  of  fraud 
and  witchcraft.  The  LXX.  render  baddlm,  iyyaaTpifivOcov, 
Targ.  bldin  (in  other  passages  =  fob,  Lev.  xx.  27 ;  'oboth,  Lev. 
xix.  31 ;  hence  =  irvOcov,  irvdcoves).  At  ch.  xvi.  6  and  Job 
xi.  3  we  have  derived  it  as  a  common  noun  from  JTJ3  =  Ntp?» 
to  speak  at  random  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  rna  may  originally 
have  signified  to  produce  or  bring  forth,  without  any  reference 
to  fiarToXoyeip,  then  to  invent,  to  fabricate,  so  that  baddlm  as 
a  personal  name  (as  in  Jer.  1.  36)  would  be  synonymous  with 
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baddd'im,  mendaces.  On  qosemimy  see  ch.  iii.  2  (vol.  i.  131)  ;  on 
y'holel,  Job  xii.  17,  where  it  occurs  in  connection  with  a  similar 
predicative  description  of  God  according  to  His  works.  In 
ver.  26  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  heathen  soothsayers 
and  wise  men,  and  the  servant  and  messengers  of  Jehovah, 
whose  word,  whose  'etsdh,  i.e.  determination  or  disclosure  con- 
cerning the  future  (cf.  yaats,  ch.  xli.  28),  he  realizes  and  per- 
fectly fulfils.  By  "  his  servant"  we  are  to  understand  Israel 
itself,  according  to  ch.  xlii.  19,  but  only  relatively,  namely,  as 
the  bearer  of  the  prophetic  word,  and  therefore  as  the  kernel 
of  Israel  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  prophetic  mission 
which  it  performed;  and  consequently  "his  messengers"  are 
the  prophets  of  Jehovah  who  were  called  out  of  Israel.  The 
singular  "  his  servant"  is  expanded  in  "  his  messenger"  into 
the  plurality  embraced  in  the  one  idea.  This  is  far  more 
probable  than  that  the  author  of  these  prophetic  words,  who 
only  speaks  of  himself  in  a  roundabout  manner  even  in  ch.  xl. 
6,  should  here  refer  directly  to  himself  (according  to  ch.  xx.  3). 
In  ver.  26b  the  predicates  become  special  prophecies,  and  hence 
their  outward  limits  are  also  defined.     As  we  have  2'^n  and 

T 

not  '•SOTi,  we  must  adopt  the  rendering  habitetur  and  cedijicentur, 
with  which  the  continuation  of  the  latter  et  vastata  ejus  erigam 
agrees.  In  ver.  27  the  prophecy  moves  back  from  the  restora- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah  to  the  conquest  of 
Babylon.  The  expression  calls  to  mind  the  drying  up  of  the 
Red  Sea  (ch.  li.  10,  xliii.  16) ;  but  here  it  relates  to  something 
future,  according  to  ch.  xlii.  15,  1.  2, — namely,  to  the  drying  up 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  Cyrus  turned  into  the  enlarged  basin 
of  Sepharvaim,  so  that  the  water  sank  to  the  depth  of  a  single 
foot,  and  men  could  "go  through  on  foot'*  (Herod,  i.  191). 
But  in  the  complex  view  of  the  prophet,  the  possibility  of  the 
conqueror's  crossing  involved  tne  possibility  of  the  exiles'  depart- 
ing from  the  prison  of  the  imperial  city,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  natural  and  artificial  line  of  waters  (ch.  xi.  15).  iTOV 
(from  ^V  =  /?¥,  to  whiz  or  whirl)  refers  to  the  Euphrates, 
just  as  mHsuldh  in  Job  xli.  23,  Zech.  x.  11,  does  to  the  Nile ; 
iTThru  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Homeric  'fltceavoio 
peeOpa.  In  ver.  28  the  special  character  of  the  promise  reaches 
its  highest  shoot.  The  deliverer  of  Israel  is  mentioned  by 
name  :  "  That  saith  to  Koresh,  My  shepherd  (i.e.  a  iroiyJr}v 
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\acou  appointed  by  me),  and  lie  who  performs  all  my  will" 
(ch8phet8}  OeXrjfia,  not  in  the  generalized  sense  of  7rpa>y/j,a),  and 
that  inasmuch  as  he  (Cyrus)  saith  to  (or  of)  Jerusalem,  It  shall 
be  built  {tibbdneh,  not  the  second  pers.  tibbdnl),  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  laid  (liekhdl  a  masculine  elsewhere,  here  a 
feminine).  This  is  the  passage  which  is  said  by  Josephus  to 
have  induced  Cyrus  to  send  back  the  Jews  to  their  native  land: 
"  Accordingly,  when  Cyrus  read  this,  and  admired  the  divine 
power,  an  earnest  desire  and  ambition  seized  upon  him  to  fulfil 
what  was  so  written"  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  2).  According  to  Ctesias 
and  others,  the  name  of  Cyrus  signifies  the  sun.  But  all  that 
can  really  be  affirmed  is,  that  it  sounds  like  the  name  of  the 
sun.  For  in  Neo-Pers.  the  sun  is  called  char,  in  Zendic  hvarg 
(Jcari),  and  from  this  proper  names  are  formed,  such  as  chars  id 
(Sunshine,  also  the  Sun)  ;  but  Cyrus  is  called  Kuru  or  Khuru 
upon  the  monuments,  and  this  cannot  possibly  be  connected 
with  our  chur,  which  would  be  uwara  in  Old  Persian  (Rawlin- 
son,  Lassen,  Spiegel),  and  Koresh  is  simply  the  name  of  Kuru 
(Kvp-o<?)  Hebraized  after  the  manner  of  a  segholate.  There  is 
a  marble-block,  for  example,  in  the  Murghab  valley,  not  far 
from  the  mausoleum  of  Cyrus,  which  contained  the  golden 
coffin  with  the  body  of  the  king  (see  Strabo,  xv.  3,  7) ;  and  on 
this  we  find  an  inscription  that  we  also  meet  with  elsewhere, 
viz.  adam.  k'ur'us.  hhsdya  \  thiya.  hahhdmanisiya,  i.e.  I  am  Kuru 
the,  king  of  the  Achasmenides.1  This  name  is  identical  with 
the  name  of  the  river  Kur  (Kvpos;  see  i.  393,  note)  ;  and  what 
Strabo  says  is  worthy  of  notice, — namely,  that  "  there  is  also  a 
river  called  Cyrus,  which  flows  through  the  so-called  cave  of 
Persis  near  Pasargadaa,  and  whence  the  king  took  his  name, 
changing  it  from  Agradates  into  Cyrus"  (Strab.  xv.  3,  6).  It 
is  possible  also  that  there  may  be  some  connection  between  the 
name  and  the  Indian  princely  title  of  Kuru. 

The  first  strophe  of  the  first  half  of  this  sixth  prophecy 

1  See  the  engraving  of  this  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which  is  now  called  the 
"  Tomb  of  Solomon's  mother,"  in  Vaux's  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  (p.  345). 
On  the  identity  of  Murghab  and  Pasargadse,  see  Spiegel,  Keil-inschriften, 
pp.  71,  72  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  that  may  still 
be  expected  around  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
x.  46,  note  4  (also  compare  Spiegel's  Geschichte  der  Entzifferung  der  Keil- 
schrift,  im  "  Ausland"  1865,  p.  413). 
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(ch.  xliv.  24  sqq.),  the  subject  of  which  is  Cyrus,  the  predicted 
restorer  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  of  the 
temple,  is  now  followed  by  a  second  strophe  (ch.  xlv.  1-8), 
having  for  its  subject  Cyrus,  the  man  through  whose  irre- 
sistible career  of  conquest  the  heathen  would  be  brought  to 
recognise  the  power  of  Jehovah,  so  that  heavenly  blessings 
would  come  down  upon  the  earth.  The  naming  of  the  great 
shepherd  of  the  nations,  and  the  address  to  him,  are  continued 
in  ch.  xlv.  1-3  :  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  to  His  anointed,  to  Koresh, 
whom  I  have  taken  by  his  right  hand  to  subdue  nations  before 
him ;  and  the  loins  of  kings  I  ungird,  to  open  before  him  doors 
and  gates,  that  they  may  not  continue  shut.  I  shall  go  before 
thee,  and  level  what  is  heaped  up :  gates  of  brass  shall  I  break 
in  pieces,  and  bolts  of  iron  shall  I  smite  to  the  ground.  And  I 
shall  give  thee  treasures  of  darkness,  and  jewels  of  hidden  places, 
that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  Jehovah  am  He  who  called  out 
thy  name,  (even)  the  God  of  Israel."  The  words  addressed  to 
Cyrus  by  Jehovah  commence  in  ver.  2,  but  promises  applying 
to  him  force  themselves  into  the  introduction,  being  evoked  by 
the  mention  of  his  name.  He  is  the  only  king  of  the  Gentiles 
whom  Jehovah  ever  calls  meshlchl  (my  anointed ;  LXX.  ra> 
XpLGTO)  fiov).  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  politics  of 
the  empire  of  the  world  was  all-absorbing  selfishness.  But  the 
politics  of  Cyrus  were  pervaded  by  purer  motives,  and  this 
brought  him  eternal  honour.  The  very  same  thing  which  the 
spirit  of  Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,  is  represented  as  saying 
of  him  in  the  Persa  of  ^Eschylus  (v.  735),  0eo?  <yap  ovk 
rj^Onaev,  ax?  eixppcov  e<j>v  (for  he  was  not  hateful  to  God,  be- 
cause he  was  well-disposed),  is  here  said  by  the  Spirit  of  reve- 
lation, which  by  no  means  regards  the  virtues  of  the  heathen 
as  splendida  vitia.  Jehovah  has  taken  him  by  his  right  hand, 
to  accomplish  great  things  through  him  while  supporting  him 
thus.  (On  the  inf.  rad  for  rod,  from  rddad,  to  tread  down, 
see  Ges.  §  67,  Anm.  3.)  The  dual  deldthaim  has  also  a  plural 
force:  "double  doors"  {fores)  in  great  number,  viz.  those  of 
palaces.  After  the  two  infinitives,  the  verb  passes  into  the 
finite  tense  :  "  loins  of  kings  I  ungird "  (discingo ;  pittedch, 
which  refers  primarily  to  the  loosening  of  a  fastened  garment, 
is  equivalent  to  depriving  of  strength).  The  gates — namely, 
those  of  the  cities  which  he  storms — will  not  be  shut,  sc.  in 
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perpetuity,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  have  to  open  to  him. 
Jerome  refers  here  to  the  account  given  of  the  elder  Cyrus 
in  Xenophon'a  Cyropadia.  A  general  picture  may  no  doubt 
be  obtained  from  this  of  his  success  in  war ;  but  particular 
statements  need  support  from  other  quarters,  since  it  is  only  a 
historical  romance.  Instead  of  "Igfa  p^itf?)  in  ver.  2,  the  keri 
has  IB^K  ;  just  as  in  Ps.  v.  9  it  has  l^n  instead  of  "^?1.  A 
hiphil  Ttyin  cannot  really  be  shown  to  have  existed,  and  the 
abbreviated  future  form  "igntf  would  be  altogether  without 
ground  or  object  here.  D'nvrn  (tumida ;  like  B^W,  amosna, 
and  others)  is  meant  to  refer  to  the  difficulties  piled  up  in  the 
conqueror's  way.  The  "gates  of  brass"  (nedhushdh,  brazen, 
poetical  for  nechosheth,  brass,  as  in  the  derivative  passage,  Ps. 
cvii.  16)  and  "bolts  of  iron91  remind  one  more  especially  of 
Babylon  with  its  hundred  "  brazen  gates,"  the  very  posts  and 
lintels  of  which  were  also  of  brass  (Herod,  i.  179)  ;  and  the 
treasures  laid  up  in  deep  darkness  and  jewels  preserved  in 
hiding-places,  of  the  riches  of  Babylon  (Jer.  1.  37,  li.  13),  and 
especially  of  those  of  the  Lydian  Sardes,  "  the  richest  city  of 
Asia  after  Babylon'*  (Cyrop.  vii.  2,  11),  which  Cyrus  con- 
quered first.  On  the  treasures  which  Cyrus  acquired  through 
his  conquests,  and  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Persce  of 
^Eschylus,  v.  327  (u  O  Persian,  land  and  harbour  of  many 
riches  thou"),  see  Plin.  h.  n.  xxxiii.  2.  Brerewood  estimates 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  mentioned  there  as  captured  by 
him  at  no  less  than  £126,224,000  sterling.  And  all  this  suc- 
cess is  given  to  him  by  Jehovah,  that  he  may  know  that  it  is 
Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  who  has  called  out  with  his  name, 
i.e.  called  out  his  name,  or  called  him  to  be  what  he  is,  and  as 
what  he  shows  himself  to  be. 

A  second  and  third  object  are  introduced  by  a  second  and 
third  $&?.  Vers.  4-7.  "  For  the  sake  of  my  servant  Jacob,  and 
Israel  my  chosen,  I  called  thee  hither  by  name,  surnamed  thee 
when  thou  hiewest  me  not.  I  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else, 
beside  me  no  God :  I  equipped  thee  when  thou  knewest  one  not ; 
that  they  may  know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  its  going 
down,  that  there  is  none  without  me :  I  Jehovah,  and  there  is 
none  else,  former  of  the  light,  and  creator  of  the  darkness ; 
founder  of  peace,  and  creator  of  evil :  I  Jehovah  am  He  who 
worketh  all  this."     The  &OP&0  which  follows  the  second  reason 
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assigned  like  an  apodosis,  is  construed  doubly  :  "  I  called  to 
thee,  calling  thee  by  name."  The  parallel  *I3?K  refers  to  such 
titles  of  honour  as  "  my  shepherd  "  and  "  my  anointed,"  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Jehovah.  This  calling,  distinguish- 
ing, and  girding,  i.e.  this  equipment  of  Cyrus,  took  place  at  a 
time  when  Cyrus  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  Jehovah,  and  by  this 
very  fact  Jehovah  made  known  His  sole  Deity.  The  meaning 
is,  not  that  it  occurred  while  he  was  still  worshipping  false  gods, 
but,  as  the  refrain-like  repetition  of  the  words  "  though  thou 
hast  not  known  me  "  affirms  with  strong  emphasis,  before  he 
had  been  brought  into  existence,  or  could  know  anything  of 
Jehovah.  The  passage  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
Jer.  i.  5,  "  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  womb,  I  knew  thee  " 
(see  Psychol,  pp.  36,  37,  39)  ;  and  what  the  God  of  prophecy 
here  claims  for  Himself,  must  not  be  questioned  by  false  criti- 
cism, or  weakened  down  by  false  apologetics  (i.e.  by  giving  up 
the  proper  name  Cyrus  as  a  gloss  in  ch.  xliv.  28  and  xlv.  1 ;  or 
generalizing  it  into  a  king's  name,  such  as  Pharaoh,  Abime- 
lech,  or  Agag).  The  third  and  last  object  of  this  predicted 
and  realized  success  of  the  oppressor  of  nations  and  deliverer 
of  Israel  is  the  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah,  spreading  over 
the  heathen  world  from  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  i.e. 
in  every  direction.  The  ah  of  niijJBD}  is  not  a  feminine  termi- 
nation (LXX.,  Targ.,  Jer.),  but  a  feminine  suffix  with  He 
raphato  pro  mappic  (Kimchi)  ;  compare  ch.  xxii.i.  17,  18,  xxxiv. 

17   (but   not  na»  in  ch.  xviii.  5,  or  rnoiD  in  ch.  xxx.  32). 

Shemesh  (the  sun)  is  a  feminine  here,  as  in  Gen.  xv.  17,  Nah. 
iii.  17,  Mai.  iii.  20,  and  always  in  Arabic ;  for  the  west  is 
invariably  called  TOD  (Arab,  magrib).  In  ver.  7  we  are  led 
by  the  context  to  understand  by  darkness  and  evil  the  penal 
judgments,  through  which  light  and  peace,  or  salvation,  break 
forth  for  the  people  of  God  and  the  nations  generally.  But  as 
the  prophecy  concerning  Cyrus  closes  with  this  self-assertion 
of  Jehovah,  it  is  unquestionably  a  natural  supposition  that 
there  is  also  a  contrast  implied  to  the  dualistic  system  of 
Zarathustra,  which  divided  the  one  nature  of  the  Deity  into 
two  opposing  powers  (see  Windischmann,  Zoroastrische  Studien, 
p.  135).  The  declaration  is  so  bold,  that  Marcion  appealed  to 
this  passage  as  a  proof  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
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a  different  being  from  the  God  of  the  New,  and  not  the  God 
of  goodness  only.  The  Valentinians  and  other  gnostics  also 
regarded  the  words  "  There  is  no  God  beside  me "  in  Isaiah, 
as  deceptive  words  of  the  Demiurgus.  The  early  church  met 
them  with  Tertullian's  reply,  "  de  his  creator  profitetur  malts 
quo?  congruunt  judici,"  and  also  made  use  of  this  self-attestation 
of  the  God  of  revelation  as  a  weapon  with  which  to  attack 
Manicheeism.  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  exhausted  by 
those  who  content  themselves  with  the  assertion,  that  by  the 
evil  (or  darkness)  we  are  not  to  understand  the  evil  of  guilt 
(malum  culpa?),  but  the  evil  of  punishment  (malum  porno?). 
Undoubtedly,  evil  as  an  act  is  not  the  direct  working  of  God, 
but  the  spontaneous  work  of  a  creature  endowed  with  freedom. 
At  the  same  time,  evil,  as  well  as  good,  has  in  this  sense  its 
origin  in  God, — that  He  combines  within  Himself  the  first 
principles  of  love  and  wrath,  the  possibility  of  evil,  the  self- 
punishment  of  evil,  and  therefore  the  consciousness  of  guilt  as 
well  as  the  evil  of  punishment  in  the  broadest  sense.  When 
the  apostle  celebrates  the  glory  of  free  grace  in  Rom.  ix.  11 
sqq.,  he  stands  on  that  giddy  height,  to  which  few  are  able 
to  follow  him  without  falling  headlong  into  the  false  conclu- 
sions of  a  decretum  absolutum,  and  the  denial  of  all  creaturely 
freedom. 

In  the  prospect  of  this  ultimate  and  saving  purpose  of  the 
mission  of  Cyrus,  viz.  the  redemption  of  Israel  and  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  heaven  and  earth  are  now  summoned  to 
bring  forth  and  pour  down  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  gifts, 
according  to  the  will  and  in  the  power  of  Jehovah,  who  has  in 
view  a  new  spiritual  creation.  Ver.  8.  u  Cause  to  trickle  down, 
ye  heavens  above,  and  let  the  blue  shy  rain  down  righteousness ; 
let  the  earth  open,  and  let  salvation  blossom,  and  righteousness ; 
let  them  sprout  together :  I  Jehovah  have  created  it?  What  the 
heavens  are  to  cause  to  trickle  down,  follows  as  the  object  to 
w.  And  what  is  to  flower  when  the  earth  opens  (pdthach  as 
in  Ps.  cvi.  17 ;  compare  aprilis  and  the  Neo-Greek  anoixis, 
spring),  is  salvation  and  righteousness.  But  tzedek  (righteous- 
ness) is  immediately  afterwards  the  object  of  a  new  verb  ;  so 
that  njjTO  V&j  which  are  thought  of  as  combined,  as  the  word 
W  (together)  shows,  are  uncoupled  in  the  actual  expression. 
Knobel  expresses  a  different  opinion,  and  assumes  that  VW  is 
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regarded  as  a  collective  noun,  and  therefore  construed  with  a 
plural,  like  mjDK  in  Ps.  cxix.  103,  and  ffnon  in  Hag.  ii.  7.  But 
the  use  of  yachad  (together)  favours  the  other  interpretation. 
The  suffix  of  Vritfna  points  to  this  fulness  of  righteousness  and 
salvation.  It  is  a  creation  of  Jehovah  Himself.  Heaven  and 
earth,  when  co-operating  to  effect  this,  are  endowed  with  their 
capacity  through  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  and  obey  now,  as  at  the  first,  His  creative  fiat. 
This  " rorate  cosli  desuper  et  nabes  pluant  justum"  as  the 
Vulgate  renders  it,  is  justly  regarded  as  an  old  advent  cry. 

The  promise  is  now  continued  in  a  third  strophe  (ch. 
xlv.  9-13),  and  increases  more  and  more  in  the  distinctness  of 
its  terms;  but  just  as  in  ch.  xxix.  15-21,  it  opens  with  a  re- 
proof of  that  pusillanimity  (ch.  xl.  27 ;  cf.  ch.  Ii.  13,  xlix.  24, 
lviii.  3),  which  goes  so  far  to  complain  of  the  ways  of  Jehovah. 
Vers.  9,  10.  "  Woe  to  him  that  quarrelleth  with  his  Maker — a 
pot  among  the  pots  of  earthenware  ?  Can  the  clay  indeed  say  to 
him  that  shapeth  it,  What  makest  thou  ?  and  thy  ivork,  He  hath 
no  hands  ?  Woe  to  him  that  saith  to  his  father,  What  begettest 
thou  f  and  to  the  woman.  What  bringest  thou  forth  ? "  The 
comparison  drawn  between  a  man  as  the  work  of  God  and  the 
clay-work  of  a  potter  suggested  itself  all  the  more  naturally, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  word  yotser  was  applied  to  God  as 
Creator,  and  also  to  a  potter  {figulus).  The  word  cheres  sig- 
nifies either  a  sherd,  or  fragment  of  earthenware  (ch.  xxx.  14), 
or  an  earthenware  vessel  (Jer.  xix.  1 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  23).  In  the 
passage  before  us,  where  the  point  of  comparison  is  not  the 
fragmentary  condition,  but  the  earthen  character  of  the  material 
i^adamdh),  the  latter  is  intended :  the  man,  who  complains  of 
God,  is  nothing  but  a  vessel  of  clay,  and,  more  than  that,  a 
perishable  vessel  among  many  others  of  the  very  same  kind.1 
The  questions  which  follow  are  meant  to  show  the  folly  of  this 
complaining.  Can  it  possibly  occur  to  the  clay  to  raise  a  com- 
plaint against  him  who  has  it  in  hand,  that  he  has  formed  it 
in  such  and  such  a  manner,  or  for  such  and  such  a  purpose 
(compare  Rom.  ix.  20,  "  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus")  ?  To 
the  words  "  or  thy  work "  we  must  supply  num  dicet  (shall  it 

1  The  Scptuagint  reads  shin  for  sin  in  both  instances,  and  introduces 
here  the  very  unsuitable  thought  already  contained  in  ch.  xxvhi.  24,  "  Shall 
the  ploughman  plough  the  land  the  whole  day  ?  " 
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Bay)  ;  pd'al  is  a  manufacture,  as  in  ch.  i.  31.  The  question  is 
addressed  to  the  maker,  as  those  in  ch.  vii.  25  are  to  the 
husbandman  :  Can  the  thing  made  by  thee,  O  man,  possibly 
say  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  "  He  has  no  hands?" — a  supposi- 
tion the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  which  condemns  it  at  once ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  very  suitable  analog}^  to  the  conduct  of  the  man  who 
complains  of  God.  In  ver.  10  a  woe  is  denounced  upon  those 
who  resemble  a  man  who  should  say  to  his  own  father,  What 
children  dost  thou  beget  ?  or  to  a  wife,  What  dost  thou  bring 
forth  ?  (t'chilin  an  emphatic,  and  for  the  most  part  pausal,  fut. 
parag.,  as  in  Ruth  ii.  8,  iii.  18.)  This  would  be  the  rudest  and 
most  revolting  attack  upon  an  inviolably  tender  and  private 
relation  ;  and  yet  Israel  does  this  when  it  makes  the  hidden 
providential  government  of  its  God  the  object  of  expostulation. 
After  this  double  woe,  which  is  expressed  in  general  terms, 
but  the  application  of  which  is  easily  made,  the  words  of 
Jehovah  are  directly  addressed  to  the  presumptuous  criticizers. 
Ver.  11.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  its 
Maker,  Ask  me  what  is  to  come;  let  my  sons  and  the  work  of 
my  hands  be  committed  to  me!"  The  names  by  which  He 
calls  Himself  express  His  absolute  blamelessness,  and  His 
absolute  right  of  supremacy  over  Israel.  WNE>  is  an  im- 
perative, like  'Wftt?  in  Gen.  xxiii.  8  ;  the  third  person  would 
be  written  W#B\  The  meaning  is  :  If  ye  would  have  any 
information  or  satisfaction  concerning  the  future  ("  things  to 
come,"  ch,  xli.  23,  xliv.  7),  about  which  ye  can  neither  know 
nor  determine  anything  of  yourselves,  inquire  of  me.  n«f  with 
an  accusative  of  the  person,  and  ?V  of  the  thi^g,  signifies  to 
commit  anything  to  the  care  of  another  (1  Chron.  xxii.  12). 
The  fault-finders  in  Israel  were  to  leave  the  people  of  whom 
Jehovah  was  the  Maker  (a  retrospective  allusion  to  vers.  10  and 
9),  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  has  created  everything,  and  on  whom 
everything  depends.  Ver.  12.  "I,  I  have  made  the  earth,  and 
created  men  upon  it ;  I,  my  hands  have  stretched  out  the  heavens, 
and  all  their  host  have  I  called  for th^  *!£*?£»  according  to 
Ges.  §  121,  3,  is  equivalent  to  my  hands,  and  mine  alone, — 
a  similar  arrangement  of  words  to  those  in  Gen.  xxiv.  27,  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  10,  Eccles.  ii.  15.  Hitzig  is  wrong  in  his  render- 
ing, "  all  their  host  do  I  command."  That  of  Ewald  is  the 
correct   one,  "  did  I  appoint ;"    for  tsivvdh,  followed  by  an 
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accusative  of  the  person,  means  to  give  a  definite  order  or  com- 
mand to  any  one,  the  command  in  this  case  being  the  order  to 
come  into  actual  existence  (=  esse  jussi,  cf.  Ps.  xxxiii.  9). 

He  who  created  all  things,  and  called  all  things  into  exist- 
ence,  had  also  raised  up  this  Cyrus,  whose  victorious  career  had 
increased  the  anxieties  and  fears  of  the  exiles,  instead  of  leading 
them  to  lift  up  their  heads,  because  their  redemption  was  draw- 
ing nigh.  Yer.  13.  "  I,  I  have  raised  him  up  in  righteousness, 
and  all  his  ways  shall  I  make  smooth  :  He  will  build  my  city, 
and  release  my  banished  ones,  not  for  price  nor  for  reward,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts."  All  the  anxieties  of  the  exiles  are  calmed  by 
the  words  "  in  righteousness,"  which  trace  back  the  revolutions 
that  Cyrus  was  causing  to  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  to 
His  interposition,  which  was  determined  by  love  alone,  and 
tended  directly  to  the  salvation  of  His  people,  and  in  reality  to 
that  of  all  nations.  And  they  are  fully  quieted  by  the  promise, 
which  is  now  expressed  in  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal 
words,  that  Cyrus  would  build  up  Jerusalem  again,  and  set  the 
captivity  free  (gdluth,  as  in  ch.  xx.  4),  and  that  without  re- 
demption with  money  (ch.  lii.  3), — a  clear  proof  that  Jehovah 
had  not  only  raised  up  Cyrus  himself,  but  had  put  his  spirit 
within  him,  i.e.  had  stirred  up  within  him  the  resolution  to  do 
this  (see  the  conclusion  to  the  books  of  Chronicles,  and  the 
introduction  to  that  of  Ezra).  This  closes  the  first  half  of  our 
sixth  prophecy. 

The  second  half  is  uttered  in  the  prospect,  that  the  judg- 
ment which  Cyrus  brings  upon  the  nations  will  prepare  the  way 
for  the  overthrow  of  heathenism,  and  the  universal  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  heathen  submit,  as  the 
first  strophe  or  group  of  verses  (ch.  xlv.  14-17)  affirms,  to  the 
congregation  and  its  God  ;  the  idolatrous  are  converted,  whilst 
Israel  is  for  ever  redeemed.  With  the  prospect  of  the  release 
of  the  exiles,  there  is  associated  in  the  prophet's  perspective  the 
prospect  of  an  expansion  of  the  restored  church,  through  the 
entrance  of  "  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles."  Ver.  14.  "  Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  The  pi oductions  of  Egypt,  and  gain  of  Ethiopia,  and 
the  Sabo?ans,  men  of  tall  stature,  will  come  over  to  thee,  and  belong 
to  thee  :  they  will  come  after  thee ;  in  chains  they  ivill  come  over, 
and  cast  themselves  down  to  thee ;  they  pray  to  thee,  Surely  God 
is  in  thee,  and  there  is  none  else ;  no  Deity  at  all."     Assuming 
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that  VihjP  has  the  same  meaning  in  both  cases,  the  prophet's 
meaning  appears  to  be,  that  the  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  and 
Meroites  (see  ch.  xliii.  3),  who  had  been  enslaved  by  the  im- 
perial power  of  Persia,  would  enter  the  miraculously  emanci- 
pated congregation  of  Israel  (Ewald).  But  if  they  were 
thought  of  as  in  a  state  of  subjugation  to  the  imperial  power 
of  Asia,  how  could  the  promise  be  at  the  same  time  held  out 
that  their  riches  would  pass  over  into  the  possession  of  the 
church  ?  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chains  in  which 
they  come  over  cannot  be  regarded,  at  least  in  this  connection, 
where  such  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  voluntary  character  of  the 
surrender,  as  placed  upon  them  by  Israel  itself  (as  in  ch.  lx.  11 
and  Ps.  cxlix.  8).  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  they  put 
chains  upon  themselves  voluntarily,  and  of  their  own  accord, 
and  thus  offer  themselves  spontaneously  to  the  church,  to  be 
henceforth  its  subjects  and  slaves.  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Saba 
are  the  nations  that  we  meet  with  in  other  passages,  where  the 
hcereditas  gentium  is  promised  to  the  church,  and  generally  in 
connection  with  Tyre  (yid.  Ps.  lxviii.  32,  lxxii.  10 ;  compare 
ch.  xviii.  7,  xix.  16  sqq.,  xxiii.  18).  Whilst  the  labour  of 
Egypt  {i.e.  the  productions  of  its  labour)  and  the  trade  of 
Ethiopia  (i.e.  the  riches  acquired  by  trade)  are  mentioned ;  in 
the  case  of  Saba  the  prophecy  looks  at  the  tall  and  handsome 
tribe  itself,  a  tribe  which  Agatharchides  describes  as  having 
acofiara  a^coXoycorepa.  These  would  place  themselves  at  the 
service  of  the  church  with  their  invincible  strength.  The 
voluntary  character  of  the  surrender  is  pointed  out,  not  only 
in  the  expression  "  they  will  come  over,"  but  also  in  the  con- 
fession with  which  this  is  accompanied.  In  other  cases  the 
words  hithpallel  'el  are  only  used  of  prayer  to  God  and  idols  ; 
but  here  it  is  to  the  church  that  prayer  is  offered.  In  the 
prophet's  view,  Jehovah  and  His  church  are  inseparably  one 
(compare  1  Cor.  xii.  12,  where  "  Christ"  stands  for  the  church 
as  one  body,  consisting  of  both  head  and  members ;  also  the 
use  of  the  word  "  worship"  in  Rev.  iii.  9,  which  has  all  the 
ring  of  a  passage  taken  from  Isaiah).  ?JK  is  used  here  in  its 
primary  affirmative  sense,  as  in  Ps.  lviii.  12.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Paul  had  this  passage  of  Isaiah  in  his  mind  when 
writing  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25,  aTraryyeXkcov  otl  6  @eb$  6W<*>?  iv  vfilv 
€(ttl,  or,  according  to  a  better  arrangement  of  the  words,  on 
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ovtcos  (=  "H^)  6  @eo?  iv  vfuv  iarlv.  'Ephes  does  not  signify 
vrceter  (as  a  synonym  of  ^V??,  "T1;^)  either  here  or  anywhere 
else,  but  is  a  substantive  used  with  a  verbal  force,  which  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  fK  as  "  there  is  not  at  all  (absolutely 
not)"  to  "  there  is  not ;"  compare  ch.  v.  8,  xlv.  6,  xlvi.  9,  also 
Deut.  xxxii.  36  (derivative  passage,  2  Kings  xiv.  26),  and 
Amos  vi.  10,  2  Sam.  ix.  3  ;  vid.  ch.  xlvii.  8. 

What  follows  in  ver.  15  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  words 
of  the  Gentiles,  but  a  response  of  the  church  to  their  con- 
fession. The  nations  that  have  been  idolatrous  till  now,  bend 
in  humble  spontaneous  worship  before  the  church  and  its  God ; 
and  at  the  sight  of  this,  the  church,  from  whose  soul  the  prophet 
is  speaking,  bursts  out  into  an  exclamation  of  reverential  amaze- 
ment. Ver.  15.  ((  Verily  Thou  art  a  mysterious  God,  Thou  God 
of  Israel,  Thou  Saviour."  Literally,  a  God  who  hides  Himself 
(mistatter:  the  resemblance  to  fivarnp-icoSn^  is  quite  an  acci- 
dental one  ;  the  e  is  retained  in  the  participle  even  in  pause). 
The  meaning  is,  a  God  who  guides  with  marvellous  strange- 
ness the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  by  secret  ways, 
which  human  eyes  can  never  discern,  conducts  all  to  a  glorious 
issue.  The  exclamation  in  Rom.  xi.  33,  "  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches,"  etc.,  is  a  similar  one. 

The  way  in  which  this  God  who  hides  Himself  is  ultimately 
revealed  as  the  God  of  salvation,  is  then  pointed  out  in  vers. 
16,  17  :  "  They  are  put  to  shame,  and  also  confounded,  all  of 
them  ;  they  go  away  into  confusion  together,  the  forgers  of  idols. 
Israel  is  redeemed  by  Jehovah  with  everlasting  redemption :  ye 
are  not  put  to  shame  nor  confounded  to  everlasting  eternities." 
The  perfects  are  expressive  of  the  ideal  past.  Jehovah  shows 
Himself  as  a  Saviour  by  the  fact,  that  whereas  the  makers 
of  idols  perish,  Israel  is  redeemed  an  everlasting  redemption 
(ace.  obj.  as  in  ch.  xiv.  6,  xxii.  17;  Ges.  §  138,  1,  Anm.  1), 
i.e.  so  that  its  redemption  is  one  that  lasts  for  seons  (alcovla 
XvTpcoais,  Heb.  ix.  12)  : — observe  that  fshudh  does  not  literally 
signify  redemption  or  rescue,  but  transfer  into  a  state  of  wide 
expanse,  i.e.  of  freedom  and  happiness.  The  plural  ' 'oldmiin 
(eternities  =  al F coves,  ceva)  belongs,  according  to  Knobel,  to  the 
later  period  of  the  language ;  but  it  is  met  with  as  early  as  in 
old  Asaphite  psalms  (Ps.  lxxvii.  6).  When  the  further  promise 
is  added,  Ye  shall  not  be  put  to  shame,  etc.,  this  clearly  shows, 
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what  is  also  certain  on  other  grounds, — namely,  that  the  re- 
demption is  not  thought  of  merely  as  an  outward  and  bodily 
one,  but  also  as  inward  and  spiritual,  and  indeed  (in  accordance 
with  the  prophetic  blending  of  the  end  of  the  captivity  with 
the  end  of  all  things)  as  a  final  one.  Israel  will  never  bring 
upon  itself  again  such  a  penal  judgment  as  that  of  the  capti- 
vity by  falling  away  from  God ;  that  is  to  say,  its  state  of  sin 
will  end  with  its  state  of  punishment,  even  "W  ^rV'^V,  i.e., 
since  *W  has  no  plural,  el?  ala)va<;  tcov  alcovcov. 

The  second  and  last  strophe  of  this  prophecy  commences 
with  ver.  18.  By  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  thus  openly 
proclaimed,  those  of  the  heathen  who  have  been  saved  from 
the  judgment  will  recognise  Jehovah  as  the  only  God ;  and  the 
irresistible  will  of  Jehovah,  that  all  mankind  should  worship 
Him,  be  carried  out.  The  promise  cannot  remain  unfulfilled. 
Vers.  18,  19.  "  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  creator  of  the 
heavens  (He  is  the  Deity),  the  former  of  the  earth,  and  its  finisher; 
He  has  established  it  (He  has  not  created  it  a  desert,  He  has 
formed  it  to  be  inhabited) :  I  am  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none 
else.  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret,  in  a  place  of  the  land  of 
darkness ;  I  did  not  say  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  Into  the  desert 
seek  ye  me  !  I  Jehovah  am  speaking  righteousness,  proclaiming 
upright  things."  The  athnach  properly  divides  ver.  18  in  half. 
Ver.  18a  describes  the  speaker,  and  what  He  says  commences 
in  ver.  186.  The  first  parenthesis  affirms  that  Jehovah  is  God 
in  the  fullest  and  most  exclusive  sense ;  the  second  that  He  has 
created  the  earth  for  man's  sake,  not  u  as  a  desert "  (tohu :  the 
LXX.,  Targum,  and  Jerome  render  this  with  less  accuracy, 
non  in  vanum),  i.e.  not  to  be  and  continue  to  be  a  desert,  but  to 
be  inhabited.  Even  in  Gen.  i.  2,  chaos  is  not  described  as  of 
God's  creation,  because  (whatever  may  be  men's  opinions  con- 
cerning it  in  other  respects)  the  creative  activity  of  God  merely 
made  use  of  this  as  a  starting-point,  and  because,  although  it 
did  not  come  into  existence  without  God,  it  was  at  any  rate  not 
desired  by  God  for  its  own  sake.  The  words  of  Jehovah  com- 
mence, then,  with  the  assertion  that  Jehovah  is  the  absolute 
One;  and  from  this  two  thoughts  branch  off :  (1.)  The  first  is, 
that  the  prophecy  which  emanates  from  Him  is  an  affair  of 
light,  no  black  art,  but  essentially  different  from  heathen  sooth- 
Baying.     By  "  a  dark  place  of  the  earth"  we  are  to  understand, 
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according  to  Ps.  cxxxix.  15,  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
according  to  Job  x.  21,  Hades  ;  the  intention  being  to  point 
out  the  contrast  between  the  prophecies  of  Jehovah  and  the 
heathen  cave-oracles  and  spirit-voices  of  the  necromancists, 
which  seemed  to  rise  up  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  (see  ch. 
lxv.  4,  viii.  19,  xxix.  4).  (2.)  The  second  thought  is,  that  the 
very  same  love  of  Jehovah,  which  has  already  been  displayed 
in  the  creation,  attests  itself  in  His  relation  to  Israel,  which  He 
has  not  directed  to  Himself  "into  the  desert"  (tohu),  just  as 
He  did  not  create  the  earth  a  tohu,  Meier  and  Knobel  suppose 
that  baqshitniyxvhich.  is  written  here,  according  to  a  well-supported 
reading,  with  Koph  raphatum  (whereas  in  other  cases  the  dagesh 
is  generally  retained,  particularly  in  the  imperative  of  biqqesh), 
refers  to  seeking  for  disclosures  as  to  the  future ;  but  the  word 
7W*Y1  would  be  used  for  this,  as  in  ch.  viii.  19.  He  has  not  said, 
"  Seek  ye  me  (as  in  Zeph.  ii.  3)  into  the  desert,"  i.e.  without 
the  prospect  of  meeting  with  any  return  for  your  pains.  On 
the  contrary,  He  has  attached  promises  to  the  seeking  of  Him- 
self, which  cannot  remain  unfulfilled,  for  He  is  "  one  speaking 
righteousness,  declaring  things  that  are  right;"  u.  when  He 
promises,  He  follows  out  the  rule  of  His  purpose  and  of  His 
plan  of  salvation,  and  the  impulse  of  sincere  desire  for  their 
good,  and  love  which  is  ever  true  to  itself.  The  present  word 
of  prophecy  points  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises. 

The  salvation  of  Israel,  foretold  and  realized  by  Jehovah, 
becomes  at  the  same  time  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  world. 
Vers.  20,  21.  u  Assemble  yourselves  and  come;  draw  near  together, 
ye  escaped  of  the  heathen  !  Irrational  are  they  icho  burden 
themselves  with  the  wood  of  their  idol,  and  pray  to  a  god  that 
bringeth  no  salvation.  Make  known,  and  cause  to  draw  near ; 
yea,  let  them  take  counsel  together :  Who  has  made  such  things 
known  from  the  olden  time,  proclaimed  it  long  ago  ?  have  not  1, 
Jehovah?  and  there  is  no  Deity  beside  me;  a  God  just,  and  bring- 
ing salvation  :  there  is  not  without  me  I "  The  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles,  which  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  a  remnant  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the  heathen:  for  salvation  comes  through  judg- 
ment ;  and  it  is  in  the  midst  of  great  calamities  that  the  work 
of  that  heathen  mission  is  accomplished,  which  is  represented  in 
these  prophecies  on  the  one  hand  as  the  mission  of  Cyrus,  and 
on  the  other  hand  as  the  mission  of  Jehovah  and  His  servant. 
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Hence  thi3  summons  to  listen  to  the  self-assertion  of  the  God 
of  revelation,  is  addressed  to  the  escaped  of  the  heathen,  who 
are  not  therefore  the  converted,  but  those  who  are  susceptible 
of  salvation,  and  therefore  spared.  By  "  the  heathen " 
(haggdylm)  Knobel  understands  the  allies  and  auxiliaries  of 
the  Babylonians,  whom  Cyrus  put  to  flight  (according  to  the 
Cyropcedia)  before  his  Lydian  campaign.  But  this  is  only  an 
example  of  that  exaggerated  desire  to  turn  everything  into 
history,  which  not  only  prevented  his  seeing  the  poetry  of  the 
form,  but  obscured  the  fact  that  prophecy  is  both  human  and 
divine.  For  the  future  was  foreshortened  to  the  telescopic 
glance  of  the  prophet,  so  that  he  could  not  see  it  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth.  He  saw  in  one  mass  what  history  after- 
wards unrolled ;  and  then  behind  the  present  he  could  just  see 
as  it  were  the  summit  of  the  end,  although  a  long  eventful 
way  still  lay  between  the  two.  Accordingly,  our  prophet  here 
takes  his  stand  not  at  the  close  of  any  particular  victory  of 
Cyrus,  but  at  the  close  of  all  his  victories ;  and,  in  his  view, 
these  terminate  the  whole  series  of  catastrophes,  which  are 
outlived  by  a  remnant  of  the  heathen,  who  are  converted  to 
Jehovah,  and  thus  complete  the  final  glory  of  the  restored 
people  of  God.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  prophecies  we 
see  immediately  behind  the  historical  foreground  this  eschato- 
logical  background  lifting  up  its  head.  The  heathen  who  have 
been  preserved  will  assemble  together ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
Jehovah  proves  Himself  the  sole  foreteller  of  the  events  that 
are  now  unfolding  themselves,  they  will  be  brought  to  the 
conviction  that  He  is  the  only  God.  The  hithpael  hithnaggesh 
does  not  occur  anywhere  else.  On  the  absolute  JTP  tfi>,  see  at 
ch.  xliv.  9  (cf.  i.  3).  To  the  verb  haggishu  we  must  supply, 
as  in  ch.  xli.  22,  according  to  the  same  expression  in  ver.  21, 
DDTibaty  (your  proofs).  "  This"  refers  to  the  fall  of  Babylon 
and  redemption  of  Israel — salvation  breaking  through  judg- 
ment. On  me'dz,  from  the  olden  time,  compare  ch.  xliv.  8. 
God  is  "  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour,"  as  a  being  who  acts  most 
stringently  according  to  the  demands  of  His  holiness,  and 
wherever  His  wrath  is  not  wickedly  provoked,  sets  in  motion 
His  loving  will,  which  is  ever  concerned  to  secure  the  salvation 
of  men. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  holy  loving  will  that  the  cry  is 
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published  in  ver.  22  :  "  Turn  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye 
ends  of  the  earth;  for  I  am  God,  and  none  else."  The  first 
imperative  is  hortatory,  the  second  promising  (cf.  ch.  xxxvi.  16 
and  viii.  9)  :  Jehovah  desires  both,  viz.  the  conversion  of  all 
men  to  Himself;  and  through  this  their  salvation,  and  this 
His  gracious  will,  which  extends  to  all  mankind,  will  not  rest 
till  its  object  has  been  fully  accomplished.  Ver.  23.  "  By 
myself  have  I  sworn,  a  word  has  gone  out  of  a  mouth  of  right- 
eousness, and  ivill  not  return,  That  to  me  every  knee  shall  Lend, 
every  tongue  swear."  Swearing  by  Himself  (see  Gen.  xxii.  16), 
God  pledges  what  He  swears  with  His  own  life  (compare 
Rom.  xiv.  11,  "as  I  live").  Parallel  to  *l??fJ  »3  is  the 
clause  2Mh  *&)  W  ngTX  *BB  fcttP.  Here  Rosenmiiller  connects 
"m  T\\n^  together  as  if  with  a  hyphen,  in  the  sense  of  a  truth- 
word  (Jerome,  justitice  verbum).  But  this  is  grammatically 
impossible,  since  it  would  require  HpTC  ~\T\  ;  moreover,  it  is 
opposed  both  to  the  accents,  and  to  the  dagesh  in  the  Daleth. 
Hitzig's  rendering  is  a  better  one  :  "  Truth  (LXX.  St/cato- 
avvrj),  a  word  that  does  not  return," — the  latter  being  taken 
as  an  explanatory  permutative ;  but  in  that  case  we  should 
require  vh  for  tib\  and  tseddqdh  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of 
truth  anywhere  else  (compare  tsaddlq,  however,  in  ch.  xli.  26). 
On  the  other  hand,  np*"i¥  might  be  equivalent  to  npivi  ("  in 
righteousness;"  cf.  ch.  xlii.  25,  ^pn  =  HDnzi),  if  it  were  not 
incomparably  more  natural  to  connect  together  np*TC  HaD  as  a 
genitive  construction  ;  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  "^D 
muin  is  used  in  post-biblical  writings, — namely,  as  equivalent  to 
"  out  of  the  mouth  of  God"  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  Col.  385), 
— but  rather  in  this  way,  that  the  mouth  of  God  is  described 
attributively  as  regulated  in  its  words  by  His  holy  will  (as 
"speaking  righteousness,"  ver.  19Z>).  A  word  has  gone  forth 
from  this  mouth  of  righteousness ;  and  after  it  has  once  gone 
forth,  it  does  not  return  without  accomplishing  its  object  (ch. 
lv.  11).  What  follows  is  not  so  much  a  promising  prediction 
(that  every  knee  will  bend  to  me),  as  a  definitive  declaration  of 
will  (that  it  shall  or  must  bend  to  me).  According  to  ch.  xix. 
18,  xliv.  5,  "to  me"  is  to  be  regarded  as  carried  forward,  and 
so  to  be  supplied  after  "  shall  swear"  (the  Septuagint  rendering, 
opelrat,  .  .  .  tov  Qeov,  is  false  ;  that  of  Paul  in  Rom.  xiv.  11, 
t^o^oXoy/jaeraL  tu>  Qew,  is   correct ;   and  in   this  case,  as  in 
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others  also,  the  Cod.  Al.  of  the  Sept.  has  been  corrected  from 

the  New  Testament  quotations). 

This  bending  of  the  knee,  this  confession  as  an  oath  of 
homage,  will  be  no  forced  one.  Ver.  24.  "  Only  in  Jehovah, 
do  men  say  of  me,  is  fulness  of  righteousness  and  strength ;  they 
come  to  Him,  and  all  that  were  incensed  against  Him  are  put  to 
shame."  The  parenthetical  insertion  of  "i*?K  v  (?,  with  refer- 
ence to,  as  in  ch.  xli.  7,  xliv.  26,  28)  is  the  same  as  in  Ps. 
cxix.  57.  "H^  has  a  restrictive  sense  here,  which  springs  out  of 
the  affirmative  (cf.  Ps.  xxxix.  7,  lxxiii.  1),  just  as,  in  the  case 
of  raq,  the  affirmative  grows  out  of  the  primary  restrictive 
sense.  The  "  righteousness "  is  abounding  (superabundant) 
righteousness  (Rom.  v.  15  sqq.).  T'V  is  the  strength  of  sancti- 
fication,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the  world.  The  subject  to 
Nto11  (which  is  not  to  be  changed,  according  to  the  Masora,  into 
the  more  natural  *K3J,  as  it  is  by  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Vulg.) 
is,  whoever  has  seen  what  man  has  in  Jehovah,  and  made  con- 
fession of  this ;  such  a  man  does  not  rest  till  he  has  altogether 
come  over  to  Jehovah,  whereas  all  His  enemies  are  put  to 
shame.  They  separate  themselves  irretrievably  from  the  men 
who  serve  Him,  the  restoration  of  whom  is  His  direct  will,  and 
the  goal  of  the  history  of  salvation.  Ver.  25.  "  In  Jehovah 
all  the  seed  of  Israel  shall  hecome  righteous,  and  shall  glory" 
Ruetschi  has  very  properly  observed  on  this  verse,  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  Israel  of  God  out  of  all  the  human  race.  i.e. 
the  church  of  the  believers  in  Israel  expanded  by  the  addition 
of  the  heathen  ;  which  church  is  now  righteous,  i.e.  reconciled 
and  renewed  by  Jehovah,  and  glories  in  Him,  because  by 
grace  it  is  what  it  is. 

This  brings  the  sixth  prophecy  to  a  close.  Its  five  strophes 
commence  with  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;"  at  the  same  time,  the 
fifth  strophe  has  two  "  woes"  (hoi)  before  this,  as  the  ground 
upon  which  it  rests. 

SEVENTH  PROPHECY.— Chap.  xlvi. 

FALL  OF  THE  GODS  OF  BABEL. 

There  follows  now  a  trilogy  of  prophecies  referring  to 
Babylon.     After  the  prophet  has  shown  what  Israel  has  to 
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expect  of  Cyrus,  he  turns  to  what  awaits  Babylon  at  the 
hands  of  Cyrus.  Vers.  1,  2.  "  Bel  sinketh  down,  Nebo  stoopeth; 
its  images  come  to  the  beast  of  burden  and  draught  cattle :  your 
litters  are  laden,  a  burden  for  the  panting.  They  stooped,  sank 
down  all  at  once,  and  could  not  get  rid  of  the  burden ;  and  their 
own  self  went  into  captivity."  The  reference  to  Babylon  comes 
out  at  once  in  the  names  of  the  gods.  Bel  was  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Babylonians  and,  as  Bel-Merodach,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
Babylon;  Nebo  was  Mercury,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  later 
Chaldean  royal  family,  as  the  many  kings'  names  in  which  it 
appears  clearly  show  (e.g.  Nabonassar,  Nabo-polassar,  etc.). 
The  pyramidal  heap  of  ruins  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  is  now  called  Birs  Nimrud,  is  the  ruin  of 
the  temple  of  Bel,  of  which  Herodotus  gives  a  description  in 
i.  181-183,  and  probably  also  of  the  tower  mentioned  in  Gen.  xi., 
which  was  dedicated  to  Bel,  if  not  to  El  =  Saturn.  Herodotus 
describes  two  golden  statues  of  Bel  which  were  found  there 
(cf.  Diodorus,  ii.  9,  5),  but  the  way  in  which  Nebo  was  repre- 
sented is  still  unknown.  The  judgment  of  Jehovah  falls  upon 
these  gods  through  Cyrus.  Bel  suddenly  falls  headlong,  and 
Nebo  stoops  till  he  also  falls.  Their  images  come  to  (fall  to 
the  lot  of)  the  chayydh,  i.e.  the  camels,  dromedaries,  and  ele- 
phants ;  and  behemdh,  i.e.  horses,  oxen,  and  asses.  Your  flNBtt, 
gestamina,  the  prophet  exclaims  to  the  Babylonians,  i.e.  the 
images  hitherto  carried  by  you  in  solemn  procession  (ch.  xlv. 
20 ;  Amos  v.  26 ;  Jer.  x.  5),  are  now  packed  up,  a  burden  for 
that  which  is  wearied  out,  i.e.  for  cattle  that  has  become  weary 
with  carrying  them.  In  ver.  1,  as  the  two  participial  clauses 
show,  the  prophet  still  takes  his  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
catastrophe  ;  but  in  ver.  2  it  undoubtedly  lies  behind  him  as  a 
completed  act.  In  ver.  2a  he  continues,  as  in  ver.  1,  to  enter 
into  the  delusion  of  the  heathen,  and  distinguish  between  the 
numina  and  simulacra.  The  gods  of  Babylon  have  all  stooped 
at  once,  have  sunken  down,  and  have  been  unable  to  save  their 
images  which  were  packed  upon  the  cattle,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.  In  ver.  2b  he  destroys  this  delusion  :  they  are 
going  into  captivity  (Hos.  x.  5 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  xlix.  3),  even 
"  their  ownself "  (naphshdm),  since  the  self  or  personality  of  the 
beingless  beings  consists  of  nothing  more  than  the  wood  and 
metal  of  which  their  images  are  composed. 
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From  this  approaching  reduction  of  the  gods  of  Babylon 
to  their  original  nothingness,  several  admonitions  are  now  de- 
rived.  The  first  admonition  is  addressed  to  all  Israel.  Vers. 
3-5.  "  Hearken  unto  me,  0  house  of  Jacob,  and  all  the  remnant 
of  the  house  of  Israel :  ye,  lifted  up  from  the  womb  ;  ye,  carried 
from  the  mother  s  lap!  And  till  old  age  it  is  I,  and  to  grey  hair 
I  shall  bear  you  on  my  shoulder :  I  have  done  it,  and  I  shall 
carry ;  and  I  put  upon  my  shoulder,  and  deliver.  To  whom  can 
ye  compare  me,  and  liken,  and  place  side  by  side,  that  we  should 
be  equal?"  The  house  of  Jacob  is  Judah  here,  as  in  Obad. 
18  (see  Caspari  on  the  passage),  Nah.  ii.  3,  and  the  house  of 
Israel  the  same  as  the  house  of  Joseph  in  Obadiah;  whereas  in 
Amos  iii.  13,  vi.  8,  vii.  2,  Jacob  stands  for  Israel,  in  distinction 
from  Judah.  The  Assyrian  exile  was  earlier  than  the  Baby- 
lonian, and  had  already  naturalized  the  greater  part  of  the 
exiles  in  a  heathen  land,  and  robbed  them  of  their  natural 
character,  so  that  there  was  only  a  remnant  left  by  whom  there 
was  any  hope  that  the  prophet's  message  would  be  received. 
What  the  exiles  of  both  houses  were  to  hear  was  the  question 
in  ver.  5,  which  called  upon  them  to  consider  the  incomparable 
nature  of  their  God,  as  deduced  from  what  Jehovah  could  say 
of  Himself  in  relation  to  all  Israel,  and  what  He  does  say  from 
D^DJpjn  onwards.  Babylon  carried  its  idols,  but  all  in  vain : 
they  were  carried  forth,  without  being  able  to  save  themselves ; 
but  Jehovah  carried  His  people,  and  saved  them.  The  expres- 
sions, "  from  the  womb,  and  from  the  mother's  lap,"  point  back 
to  the  time  when  the  nation  which  had  been  in  process  of  for- 
mation from  the  time  of  Abraham  onwards  came  out  of  Egypt, 
and  was  born,  as  it  were,  into  the  light  of  the  world.  From 
this  time  forward  it  had  lain  upon  Jehovah  like  a  willingly 
adopted  burden,  and  He  had  carried  it  as  a  nurse  carries  a 
suckling  (Num.  xi.  12),  and  an  eagle  its  young  (Deut.  xxxii. 
11).  In  ver.  4  the  attributes  of  the  people  are  carried  on  in 
direct  (not  relative)  self-assertions  on  the  part  of  Jehovah. 
The  senectus  and  canities  are  obviously  those  of  the  people, — 
not,  however,  as  though  it  was  already  in  a  state  of  dotage  (as 
Hitzig  maintains,  appealing  erroneously  to  ch.  xlvii.  6),  but  as 
denoting  the  future  and  latest  periods  of  its  history.  Even 
till  then  Jehovah  is  He,  i.e.  the  Absolute,  and  always  the  same 
(see  ch.  xli.  4).     As  He  has  acted  in  the  past,  so  will  He  act 
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at  all  times — supporting  and  saving  His  people.  Hence  He 
could  properly  ask,  Whom  could  you  place  by  the  side  of  me, 
so  that  we  should  be  equal?   (Vav  consec.  as  in  ch.  xl.  25.) 

The  negative  answer  to  this  question  is  the  direct  result  of 
what  precedes,  but  a  still  further  proof  is  given  in  vers.  6,  7. 
"  They  who  pour  gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  silver  with  the 
balance,  hire  a  goldsmith  to  make  it  into  a  god,  that  they  m ay  fall 
down,  yea,  throw  themselves  down.  They  lift  it  up,  carry  it 
away  upon  their  shoulder,  and  set  it  down  in  its  place :  there  it 
stands ;  from  its  place  it  does  not  move:  men  also  cry  to  it,  but  it 
does  not  answer ;  it  saves  no  one  out  of  distress."  There  is  no 
necessity  for  assuming  that  Dvjn  is  used  in  the  place  of  the 
finite  verb,  as  Hitzig  imagines,  or  as  equivalent  to  DyT  En,  as 
Rosenmiiiler  and  Gesenius  suppose  ;  but  up  to  nafe*  the  whole 
is  subject,  and  therefore  w^.  is  the  point  at  which  the  change 
into  the  finite  verb  occurs  (Ges.  §  131,  2).  The  point  in  haz- 
zdllm  is  not  the  extravagant  expenditure,  as  Ewald  thinks,  but 
the  mean  origin  of  the  god,  which  commences  with  the  pouring 
out  of  gold  from  a  purse  (zul  =  zdlal,  to  shake,  to  pour  out). 
Qdneh  is  the  lever  of  the  scales  (tcavcov),  The  metal  weighed 
out  is  given  to  a  goldsmith,  who  plates  the  idol  with  the  gold, 
and  makes  the  ornaments  for  it  of  silver.  When  it  is  finished, 
they  lift  it  up,  or  shoulder  it  (VlKfe^  with  a  distinctive  Great 
Telisha),  carry  it  home,  and  set  it  down  in  the  place  which  it 
is  to  have  under  it  (vnnjn).  There  it  stands  firm,  immoveable, 
and  also  deaf  and  dumb,  hearing  no  one,  answering  no  one, 
and  helping  no  one.  The  subject  to  PPV.  is  any  p#*¥.  The  first 
admonition  closes  here.  The  gods  who  are  carried  fall  without 
being  able  to  save  themselves,  whereas  Israel's  God  carries  and 
saves  His  people ;  He,  the  Incomparable,  more  especially  in 
contrast  with  the  lifeless  puppets  of  idols. 

The  second  admonition  is  addressed  to  those  who  would 
imitate  the  heathen.  Vers.  8-11.  "  Remember  this,  and  become 
firm;  take  it  to  heart,  ye  rebellious  ones!  Remember  the  be- 
ginning from  the  olden  time,  that  I  am  God,  and  none  else  : 
Deity,  and  absolutely  none  like  -me ;  proclaiming  the  issue  from 
the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  what  has  not  yet  taken 
place,  saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  all  my  good  pleasure 
I  carry  out :  calling  a  bird  of  prey  from  the  east,  the  man  of 
my  counsel  from  a  distant  land:  not  only  have  I  spoken,  I  also 
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bring  it ;  I  have  purposed  it,  I  also  execute  it.19  The  object  to 
which  "this"  points  back  is  the  nothingness  of  idols  and 
idolatry.  The  persons  addressed  are  the  D^JRPtfi  (those  aposta- 
tizing), but,  as  *B*BWnn  shows,  whether  it  mean  avhpi^eaOe  or 
KparaiovaOe  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13),  such  as  have  not  yet  actually 
carried  out  their  rebellion  or  apostasy,  but  waver  between 
Jehovahism  and  heathenism,  and  are  inclined  to  the  latter. 
It^'ann  is  hardly  a  denom.  hithpalel  of  fc^N  in  the  sense  of  "man 
yourselves,"  since  £"N,  whether  it  signifies  a  husband  or  a  social 
being,  or  like  PfoK,  a  frail  or  mortal  being,  is  at  any  rate  equi- 
valent to  £*?X,  and  therefore  never  shows  the  modification  u. 
WH  (HCW)  signifies  to  be  firm,  strong,  compact ;  in  the  piel 
(rabb.),  to  be  well-grounded  ;  nitlipael,  to  be  fortified,  estab- 
lished ;  here  hithpoel,  u  show  yourselves  firm  "  (Targ.,  Jer. : 
fundamini  ne  rursum  subitus  idololatrioe  vos  turbo  subvertat). 
That  they  may  strengthen  themselves  in  faith  and  fidelity, 
they  are  referred  to  the  history  of  their  nation ;  nfofew  are 
not  prophecies  given  at  an  earlier  time, — a  meaning  which 
the  priora  only  acquire  in  such  a  connection  as  ch.  xliii.  9, 
— but  former  occurrences.  They  are  to  pass  before  their 
minds  the  earlier  history,  and  indeed  "  from  the  olden  time." 
"Remember:"  ziklir u  is  connected  with  the  accusative  of  the 
object  of  remembrance,  and  ^  points  to  its  result.  An 
earnest  and  thoughtful  study  of  history  would  show  them 
that  Jehovah  alone  was  El,  the  absolutely  Mighty  One,  and 
'Eldhlm,  the  Being  who  united  in  Himself  all  divine  majesty  by 
which  reverence  was  evoked.  The  participles  in  vers.  10,  11 
are  attached  to  the  u  I "  of  "Jto3.     It  is  Jehovah,  the  Incom- 
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parable,  who  has  now,  as  at  other  times  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  new  turn  in  history,  predicted  the  issue  to 
which  it  would  lead,  and  miqqedem,  i.e.  long  before,  predicted 
things  that  have  not  yet  occurred,  and  which  therefore  lie 
outside  the  sphere  of  human  combination, — another  passage 
like  ch.  xli.  26,  xlv.  21,  etc.,  in  which  what  is  predicted  in  these 
prophecies  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a  prediction  of  long 
standing,  and  not  of  one  merely  uttered  a  few  years  before. 
The  TVB'&O,  in  which  the  nw'fcO  are  already  in  progress  (ch. 
xlii.  9),  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prophet's  ideal  present ;  for 
Jehovah  not  only  foretells  before  the  appearance  of  Cyrus 
what  is  to  be  expected  of  him,  but  declares  that  His  determi- 
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nation  must  be  realized,  that  He  will  bring  to  pass  everything 
upon  which  His  will  is  set,  and  summons  the  man  upon  the 
stage  of  history  as  the  instrument  of  its  accomplishment,  so 
that  He  knew  Cyrus  before  he  himself  had  either  conscious- 
ness or  being  (ch.  xlv.  4,  5).  The  east  is  Persis  (ch.  xli.  2) ; 
and  the  distant  land,  the  northern  part  of  Media  (as  in  ch. 
xiii.  5).  Cyrus  is  called  an  eagle,  or,  strictly  speaking,  a  bird 
of  prey  (cyit1),  just  as  in  Jer.  xlix.  22  and  Ezek.  xvii.  3 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  a  neslier.  According  to  Cyrop.  vii. 
1,  4,  the  campaign  of  Cyrus  was  aeros  %pvcrovs  eVt  &6paro<; 
fiaicpov  avarera/jLevos.  Instead  of  inyi|  B^K,  the  keri  reads 
more  clearly,  though  quite  unnecessarily,  ^TO?  ^**  (see  e.g.  ch. 
xliv.  26).  The  correlate  *|K  (ver.  116),  which  is  only  attached 
to  the  second  verb  the  second  time,  affirms  that  Jehovah  does 
not  only  the  one,  but  the  other  also.  His  word  is  made  by 
Him  into  a  deed,  His  idea  into  a  reality.  W  is  a  word  used 
particularly  by  Isaiah,  to  denote  the  ideal  preformation  of  the 
future  in  the  mind  of  God  (cf.  ch.  xxii.  11,  xxxvii.  2Q).  The 
feminine  suffixes  refer  in  a  neuter  sense  to  the  theme  of  the 
prophecy — the  overthrow  of  idolatrous  Babel,  upon  which 
Cyrus  comes  down  like  an  eagle,  in  the  strength  of  Jehovah. 
So  far  we  have  the  nota  bene  for  those  who  are  inclined  to 
apostasy.  They  are  to  lay  to  heart  the  nothingness  of  the 
heathen  gods,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  self-manifestation  of 
Jehovah  from  the  olden  time,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  One  God 
who  is  now  foretelling  and  carrying  out  the  destruction  of  the 
imperial  city  through  the  eagle  from  the  east. 

A  third  admonition  is  addressed  to  the  forts  esprits  in  vers. 
12,  13.  "Hearken  to  me,  ye  strong-hearted,  that  are  far  from 
righteousness  !  I  have  brought  my  righteousness  near ;  it  is  not 
far  off,  and  my  salvation  tarrieth  not :  and  I  give  salvation  in 
Zion,  my  glory  to  Israel."  All  that  is  called  in  Hellenic  and 
Hellenistic  vovs,  X070?  crvveihnais,  6v/jl6<;,  is  comprehended  in 
KapEla;  and  everything  by  which  bdsdr  and  nephesh  are  affected 
comes  into  the  light  of  consciousness  in  the  heart  (Psychol.}).  251). 

1  The  resemblance  to  dsros  (ethrog)  is  merely  accidental.  This  name 
for  the  eagle  is  traceable,  like  avis,  to  a  root  vd,  to  move  with  the  swift- 
ness of  the  wind.  This  was  shown  by  Passow,  compare  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift, 
i.  29,  where  we  also  find  at  10,  126  another  but  less  probable  derivation 
from  a  root  i,  to  go  (compare  eva,  a  course). 
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According  to  this  biblico-psychological  idea,  J?  *T?N  may  signify 
either  the  courageous  (Ps.  lxxvi.  6),  or,  as  in  this  instance,  the 
strong-minded ;  but  as  a  synonym  of  3?  "p.Tn  (Ezek.  ii.  4)  and 
4?  ^p  (Ezek.  iii.  7),  viz.  in  the  sense  of  those  who  resist  the  im- 
pressions of  the  work  and  grace  of  God  in  their  consciousness  of 
mental  superiority  to  anything  of  the  kind,  and  not  in  the  sense 
of  those  who  have  great  mental  endowments.  These  are  "  far 
from  righteousness"  (lseddqdh),  that  is  to  say,  they  have  despaired 
of  the  true,  loving  fidelity  of  Jehovah,  and  have  no  wish  for 
any  further  knowledge  of  it.  Therefore  they  shall  hear,  and 
possibly  not  without  impression,  that  this  loving  fidelity  is  about 
to  manifest  itself,  and  salvation  is  about  to  be  realized.  Jehovah 
has  given  salvation  in  Zion,  that  is  to  say,  is  giving  it  even  now, 
so  that  it  will  become  once  more  the  centre  of  the  renovated 
nation,  and  impart  its  glory  to  this,  so  that  it  may  shine  in  the 
splendour  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  God.  We  have  here  the  side 
of  light  and  love,  turned  towards  us  by  the  two-faced  tseddqdh, 
as  a  parallel  word  to  tUshudh,  or  salvation.  With  this  admo- 
nition to  the  indifferent  and  careless,  to  whom  the  salvation  of 
which  they  have  given  up  all  hope  is  proclaimed  as  at  the  door, 
this  prophecy  is  brought  to  a  close.  In  three  distinct  stages, 
commencing  with  "hearken,"  "remember,"  "  hearken,"  it  has 
unfolded  the  spiritual  influences  which  the  fact  declared  in 
vers.  1,  2  ought  to  have  upon  Israel,  and  resembles  a  pastoral 
sermon  in  its  tone. 

EIGHTH  PROPHECY.— Chap,  xlvii. 

FALL  OF  BABEL,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

From  the  gods  of  Babylon  the  proclamation  of  judgment 
passes  on  to  Babylon  itself.  Vers.  1-4.  "  Come  down,  and  sit 
in  the  dust,  0  virgin  daughter  Babel ;  sit  on  the  ground  without 
a  throne,  0  Chaldo?ans-daughter  !  For  men  no  longer  call  thee 
delicate  and  voluptuous.  Take  the  mill,  and  grind  meal :  throw 
back  thy  veil,  lift  up  the  train,  uncover  the  thigh,  wade  through 
streams.  Let  thy  nakedness  be  uncovered,  even  let  thy  shame  be 
seen ;  I  shall  take  vengeance,  and  not  spare  men.  Our  Redeemer, 
Jehovah  of  hosts  is  His  name,  Holy  One  of  Israel."  This  is  the 
first  strophe  in  the  prophecy.     As  ver.  36  clearly  shows,  what 
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precedes  is  a  penal  sentence  from  Jehovah.  Both  H3  in  rela- 
tion to  rtaro  (ch.  xxiii.  12,  xxxvii.  22),  and  733  and  &**&?  in 
relation  to  H3,  are  appositional  genitives ;  Babel  and  Chaldeans 
(0*lfe£  as  in  ch.  xlviii.  20)  are  regarded  as  a  woman,  and  that 
as  one  not  yet  dishonoured.  The  unconquered  oppressor  is 
threatened  with  degradation  from  her  proud  eminence  into 
shameful  humiliation  ;  sitting  on  the  ground  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  ch.  iii.  26.  Hitherto  men  have  called  her,  with 
envious  admiration,  raJckdh  va  dnuggdh  (from  Deut.  xxviii.  56), 
mollis  et  delicata,  as  having  carefully  kept  everything  disagree- 
able at  a  distance,  and  revelled  in  nothing  but  luxury  (compare 
*oneg,  ch.  xiii.  22).  Debauchery  with  its  attendant  rioting 
(ch.  xiv.  11,  xxv.  5),  and  the  Mylitta  worship  with  its  licensed 
prostitution  (Herod,  i.  199),  were  current  there ;  but  now  all 
this  was  at  an  end.  ^pin,  according  to  the  Masora,  has  only 
one  pashta  both  here  and  in  ver.  5,  and  so  has  the  tone  upon 
the  last  syllable,  and  accordingly  metheg  in  the  antepenult. 
Isaiah's  artistic  style  may  be  readily  perceived  both  in  the  three 
clauses  of  ver.  1  that  are  comparable  to  a  long  trumpet-blast 
(compare  ch.  xl.  9  and  xvi.  1),  and  also  in  the  short,  rugged,  in- 
voluntarily excited  clauses  that  follow  (compare  vol.  i.  427).  The 
mistress  becomes  the  maid,  and  has  to  perform  the  low,  menial 
service  of  those  who,  as  Homer  says  in  Od.  vii.  104,  aXerpevovai 
fivXws  eirt  firfKoira  Kapirov  (grind  at  the  mill  the  quince-coloured 
fruit ;  compare  at  Job  xxxi.  10).  She  has  to  leave  her  palace 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and,  laying  aside  all  feminine  modesty, 
to  wade  through  the  rivers  upon  which  she  borders.  Chespl  has 
#  instead  of  £,  and,  as  in  other  cases  where  a  sibilant  precedes, 
the  mute  p  instead  of /(compare  'ispi9  Jer.  x.  17).  Both  the 
prosopopeia  and  the  parallel,  "  thy  shame  shall  be  seen,"  require 
that  the  expression  "thy  nakedness  shall  be  uncovered"  should 
not  be  understood  literally.  The  shame  of  Babel  is  her  shame- 
ful conduct,  which  is  not  to  be  exhibited  in  its  true  colours, 
inasmuch  as  a  stronger  one  is  coming  upon  it  to  rob  it  of  its 
might  and  honour.  This  stronger  one,  apart  from  the  instru- 
ment employed,  is  Jehovah :  vindictam  samam,  non  parcam 
homini.  Stier  gives  a  different  rendering  here,  namely,  "  I  will 
run  upon  no  man,  i.e.  so  as  to  make  him  give  way;"  Hahn, 
'  I  will  not  meet  with  a  man,"  so  destitute  of  population  will 
Babylon  be;   and  Kuetschi,  "I  will  not  step  in  as  a  man." 
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Gesenius  and  Rosen miillor  are  nearer  to  the  mark  when  they 
•nggest  non  pangam  (paciscar)  cum  homine ;  but  this  would 
require  at  any  rate  fflNTTlN,  even  if  the  verb  JNQ  really  had  the 
meaning  to  strike  a  treaty.  It  means  rather  to  strike  against  a 
person,  to  assault  any  one,  then  to  meet  or  come  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  that  not  only  in  a  hostile  sense,  but,  as  in  this 
instance,  and  also  in  ch.  Ixiv.  4,  in  a  friendly  sense  as  well. 
Hence,  "  I  shall  not  receive  any  man,  or  pardon  any  man  " 
(Hitzig,  Ewald,  etc.).  According  to  an  old  method  of  writing 
the  passage,  there  is  a  pause  here.  But  ver.  4  is  still  connected 
with  what  goes  before.  As  Jehovah  is  speaking  in  ver.  5,  but 
Israel  in  ver.  4,  and  as  ver.  4  is  unsuitable  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  words  of  Jehovah,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  antiphone 
to  vers.  1-3  (cf.  ch.  xlv.  15).  Our  Redeemer,  exclaims  the 
church  in  joyfully  exalted  self-consciousness,  He  is  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel !  The  one  name  affirms  that  He 
possesses  the  all-conquering  might ;  the  other  that  He  possesses 
the  will  to  carry  on  the  work  of  redemption, — a  will  influenced 
and  constrained  by  both  love  and  wrath. 

In  the  second  strophe  the  penal  sentence  of  Jehovah  is 
continued.  Vers.  5-7.  "  Sit  silent,  and  creep  into  the  dark- 
ness^ 0  Chaldeans-daughter!  for  men  no  longer  call  thee  lady 
of  kingdoms.  I  was  wroth  with  my  people ;  I  polluted  mine 
inheritance,  and  gave  them  into  thy  hand:  thou  hast  shown  them 
no  mercy ;  upon  old  men  thou  laidst  thy  yoke  very  heavily.  And 
thou  saidst,  I  shall  be  lady  for  ever ;  so  that  thou  didst  not 
take  these  things  to  heart :  thou  didst  not  consider  the  latter  end 
thereof"  Babylon  shall  sit  down  in  silent,  brooding  sorrow, 
and  take  herself  away  into  darkness,  just  as  those  who  have 
fallen  into  disgrace  shrink  from  the  eyes  of  men.  She  is 
looked  upon  as  an  empress  (ch.  xiii.  9  ;  the  king  of  Babylon 
called  himself  the  king  of  kings,  Ezek.  xxvi.  7),  who  has  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  durst  not  show  herself 
for  shame.  This  would  happen  to  her,  because  at  the  time 
when  Jehovah  made  use  of  her  as  His  instrument  for  punish- 
ing His  people,  she  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  her  authority, 
showing  no  pity,  and  ill-treating  even  defenceless  old  men. 
According  to  Koppe,  Gesenius,  and  Hitzig,  Israel  is  here  called 
zdqen,  as  a  decayed  nation  awakening  sympathy ;  but  according 
to  the  Scripture,  the  people  of  God  is  always  young,  and  never 
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decays  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  ziqndh,  i.e.  the  latest  period  of  its 
history  (ch.  xlvi.  4),  is  to  be  like  its  youth.  The  words  are  to 
be  understood  literally,  like  Lam.  Iv.  16,  v.  12  :  even  upon  old 
men,  Babylon  had  placed  the  heavy  yoke  of  prisoners  and 
slaves.  But  in  spite  of  this  inhumanity,  it  flattered  itself  that 
it  would  last  for  ever.  Hitzig  adopts  the  reading  *W  n"J5|>  and 
renders  it,  "  To  all  future  times  shall  I  continue,  mistress  to  all 
eternity."  This  may  possibly  be  correct,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  shown  from  1  Sam.  xx.  41, 
and  Job  xiv.  6,  that  IV  is  used  as  equivalent  to  "1KW  *ty,  in  the 
sense  of  "  till  the  time  that ;"  and  g'bhereth,  as  the  feminine 
of  gdbher  =  gebher,  may  be  the  absolute  quite  as  well  as  the 
construct.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  the  confidence  of 
Babylon  in  the  eternal  continuance  of  its  power  was  such,  that 
"  these  things,"  i.e.  such  punishments  as  those  which  were 
now  about  to  fall  upon  it  according  to  the  prophecy,  had  never 
come  into  its  mind ;  such,  indeed,  that  it  had  not  called  to 
remembrance  as  even  possible  "  the  latter  end  of  it,"  i.e.  the 
inevitably  evil  termination  of  its  tyranny  and  presumption. 

A  third  strophe  of  this  proclamation  of  punishment  is 
opened  here  with  nnjn,  on  the  ground  of  the  conduct  censured. 
Vers.  8-11.  "  And  now  hear  this,  thou  voluptuous  one,  she  who 
sitteth  so  securely,  who  sayeth  in  her  heart,  I  am  it,  and  none 
else:  I  shall  not  sit  a  widow,  nor  experience  bereavement  of 
children.  And  these  two  will  come  upon  thee  suddenly  in  one 
day :  bereavement  of  children  and  widowhood ;  they  come  upon 
thee  in  fullest  measure,  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries, 
in  spite  of  the  great  abundance  of  thy  witchcrafts.  Thou  trustedst 
in  thy  ivickedness,  saidst,  No  one  seeth  me.  Thy  wisdom  and  thy 
knowledge,  they  led  thee  astray ;  so  that  thou  saidst  in  thy  heart, 
I  am  it,  and  none  else.  And  misfortune  cometh  upon  thee,  which 
thou  dost  not  understand  how  to  charm  away:  and  destruction 
will  fall  upon  thee,  which  thou  canst  not  atone  for ;  there  will  come 
suddenly  upon  thee  ruin  which  thou  suspectest  not."  In  the  sur- 
names given  to  Babylon  here,  a  new  reason  is  assigned  for  the 
judgment, — namely,  extravagance,  security,  and  self-exaltation. 
PI?  is  an  intensive  form  of  ft?  (LXX.  rpvfcpa).  The  i  of 
♦DDK  is  regarded  by  Hahn  as  the  same  as  we  meet  with  in 
*JW  =  nx  ;  but  this  is  impossible  here  with  the  first  person. 
Kosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Gesenius,    and  others,  take  it  as  chirek 
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OOmpaginUy  and  equivalent  to  1W  pN,  which  would  only  occur 
in  this  particular  formula.  Hitzig  supposes  it  to  be  the  suffix 
of  the  word,  which  is  meant  as  a  preposition  in  the  sense  of  et 
prater  me  ultra  (nemo)  ;  but  this  nemo  would  be  omitted,  which 
is  improbable.  The  more  probable  explanation  is,  that  DSX 
signifies  absolute  non-existence,  and  when  used  as  an  adverb, 
"  exclusively,  nothing  but,"  e.g.  *«T?iJ  D^N,  nothing,  the  utmost 
extremity  thereof,  i.e.  only  the  utmost  extremity  of  it  (Num. 
xxiii.  13  ;  cf.  xxii.  35).  But  it  is  mostly  used  with  a  verbal 
force,  like  pN  (P.*?),  (utique)  non  est  (see  ch.  xlv.  14)  ;  hence 
*?2K,  like  *3*K,  (utique)  non  sum.  The  form  in  which  the  pre- 
sumption of  Babylon  expresses  itself,  viz.  "  I  (am  it),  and  I  am 
absolutely  nothing  further,"  sounds  like  self-deification,  by  the 
side  of  similar  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xlv.  5, 
6,  xviii.  22  ;  cf.  vers.  xxi.  14  and  ch.  xlvi.  9).  Nineveh  speaks 
in  just  the  same  way  in  Zeph.  ii.  15  (on  the  secondary  character 
of  this  passage,  see  p.  67)  ;  compare  Martial :  "  Terrarum  Dea 
gentiumque  Roma  cui  par  est  nihil  et  nihil  secundum"  Babylon 
also  says  still  further  (like  the  Babylon  of  the  last  days  in  Rev. 
xviii.  7)  :  "I  shall  not  sit  as  a  widow  (viz.  mourning  thus  in 
solitude,  Lam.  i.  1,  iii.  28  ;  and  secluded  from  the  world,  Gen. 
xxxviii.  11),  nor  experience  the  loss  of  children"  (orbitatem). 
She  wrould  become  a  widow,  if  she  should  lose  the  different 
nations,  and  u  the  kings  of  the  earth  who  committed  fornication 
with  her "  (Rev.  xviii.  9)  ;  for  her  relation  to  her  own  king 
cannot  possibly  be  thought  of,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  in 
wrhich  a  nation  stands  to  its  temporal  king  is  never  thought  of 
as  marriage,  like  that  of  Jehovah  to  Israel.  She  would  also  be 
a  mother  bereaved  of  her  children,  if  war  and  captivity  robbed 
her  of  her  population.  But  both  of  these  would  happen  to  her 
suddenly  in  one  day,  so  that  she  would  succumb  to  the  weight 
of  the  double  sorrow.  Both  of  them  would  come  upon  her 
kethummdm  (secxmdum  integritatem  eorum),  i.e.  so  that  she  would 
come  to  learn  what  the  loss  of  men  and  the  loss  of  children 
signified  in  all  its  extent  and  in  all  its  depth,  and  that  in  spite 
of  (2,  with,  equivalent  to  "  notwithstanding,"  as  in  ch.  v.  25 ; 
not  "  through  =  on  account  of,"  since  this  tone  is  adopted  for 
the  first  time  in  ver.  10)  the  multitude  of  its  incantations,  and 
the  very  great  mass  (dtsmdh,  an  inf.  noun,  as  in  ch.  xxx.  19, 
lv.  2,  used  here,  not  as  In  ch.  xl.  29,  in  an  intensive  sense,  but, 
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like  'dtsum,  as  a  parallel  word  to  rabh  in  a  numerical  sense) 
of  its  witchcrafts  (chebher,  binding  by  means  of  incantations, 
KaTaSecr/jLos).  Babylonia  was  the  birth-place  of  astrology,  from 
which  sprang  the  twelve-fold  division  of  the  day,  the  horoscope 
and  sun-dial  (Herod,  ii.  109);  but  it  was  also  the  home  of  magic, 
which  pretended  to  bind  the  course  of  events,  and  even  the 
power  of  the  gods,  and  to  direct  them  in  whatever  way  it  pleased 
(Diodorus,  ii.  29).  Thus  had  Babylon  trusted  in  her  wicked- 
ness (ch.  xiii.  11))  viz.  in  the  tyranny  and  cunning  by  which 
she  hoped  to  ensure  perpetual  duration,  with  the  notion  that 
she  was  exalted  above  the  reach  of  any  earthly  calamity.  She 
thought,  "  None  seeth  me"  (non  est  videns  me),  thus  suppressing 
the  voice  of  conscience,  and  practically  denying  the  omnipo- 
tence and  omnipresence  of  God.  *3$p  (with  a  verbal  suffix, 
videns  me,  whereas  *N"i  in  Gen.  xvi.  3  signifies  videns  mei  = 
meus),  also  written  ^N~i,  is  a  pausal  form  in  half  pause  for  *j)*jh 
(ch.  xxix.  15).  Tzere  passes  in  pause  both  into  pathach  (e.g. 
ch.  xlii.  22),  and  also,  apart  from  such  hithpael  forms  as  ch. 
xli.  16,  into  kametz,  as  in  WO*£  (Job  xxii.  20,  which  see).  By 
the  "  wisdom  and  knowledge"  of  Babylon,  which  had  turned 
her  aside  from  the  right  way,  we  are  to  understand  her  policy, 
strategy,  and  more  especially  her  magical  arts,  i.e.  the  mysteries 
of  the  Chaldeans,  their  eV^co/cuot  (pcXoaocfyoL  (Strabo,  xxi.  1,  6). 
On  hovdh  (used  here  and  in  Ezek.  vii.  26,  written  havvdh  else- 
where), according  to  its  primary  meaning,  "  yawning,"  yaivov, 
then  a  yawning  depth,  yavpa,  utter  destruction,  see  at  Job 
xxxvii.  6.  n^p  signifies  primarily  a  desert,  or  desolate  place, 
here  destruction ;  and  hence  the  derivative  meaning,  waste 
noise,  a  dull  groan.  The  perfect  consec.  of  the  first  clause 
precedes  its  predicate  nyj  in  the  radical  form  N*3  (Ges,  §  147,  a). 
With  the  parallelism  of  ^33,  it  is  not  probable  that  Fnn?*, 
which  rhymes  with  it,  is  a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of  "  from 
which  thou  wilt  experience  no  morning  dawn"  (i.e.  after  the 
night  of  calamity),  as  Umbreit  supposes.  The  suffix  also  causes 
some  difficulty  (hence  the  Vulgate  rendering,  ortum  ejus,  sc. 
mali)  ;  and  instead  of  Tin,  we  should  expect  wn.  In  any 
case,  shachrdh  is  a  verb,  and  Hitzig  renders  it,  "  which  thou 
wilt  not  know  how  to  unblacken  ;"  but  this  privative  use  of 
yfilrJier  as  a  word  of  colour  would  be  without  example.  It 
would  be  better  to  translate  it,  "  which  thou  wilt  not  know  how 
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to  spy  out"  (as  in  ch.  xxvi.  9),  but  better  still,  u  which  thou  wilt 

not  know  how  to  conjure  away"  (slacker  =    <\^,  as  it  were 

incantitare,  and  here  incantando  averruncare).  The  last  relative 
clause  affirms  what  shachrdh  would  state,  if  understood  accord- 
ins  to  ch.  xxvi.  9  :  destruction  which  thou  wilt  not  know,  i.e. 
which  will  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

Then  follows  the  concluding  strophe,  which,  like  the  first, 
announces  to  the  imperial  city  in  a  triumphantly  sarcastic  tone 
its  inevitable  fate  ;  whereas  the  intermediate  strophes  refer 
rather  to  the  sins  by  which  this  fate  has  been  brought  upon  it. 
Vers.  12-15.  "  Come  near,  then,  with  thine  enchantments,  and 
with  the  multitude  of  thy  witchcrafts,  wherein  thou  hast  laboured, 
from  thy  youth  :  perhaps  thou  canst  profit,  perhaps  thou  wilt 
inspire  terror.  Thou  art  viearied  through  the  multitude  of  thy 
consultations  ;  let  the  dissectors  of  the  heavens  come  near,  then,  and 
save  thee,  the  star-gazers,  they  who  with  every  new  moon  bring 
things  to  light  that  will  come  upon  thee.  Behold,  they  have  become 
like  stubble :  fire  has  consumed  them :  there  is  not  a  red-hot  coal 
to  warm  themselves,  a  hearth-fire  to  sit  before.  So  is  it  with  thy 
people,  for  whom  thou  hast  laboured :  thy  partners  in  trade  from 
thy  youth,  they  wander  away  every  one  in  his  own  direction ;  no 
one  who  brings  salvation  to  thee."  Hitzig  and  others  adopt  the 
simple  rendering,  *"  Persevere,  then,  with  thine  enchantments." 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  Lev.  xiii.  5  3  ipj?  signifies  "  to  remain 
standing  by  anything,"  i.e.  to  persevere  with  it,  just  as  in 
Ezek.  xiii.  5  it  signifies  to  keep  one's  standing  in  anything ;  in 
2  Kings  xxiii.  3,  to  enter  upon  anything ;  and  in  Eccles.  viii.  3, 
to  engage  in  anything ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  taking  it  here 
in  any  other  sense  than  in  ver.  13.  Babylon  is  to  draw  near 
with  all  the  processes  of  the  black  art,  wherein  (12^3^  according 
to  our  western  mode  of  expression,  equivalent  to  Bnn  *i£;N, 
Ges.  123,  2*)  it  had  been  addicted  to  abundance  of  routine 
from  its  youth  upwards  (W*  with  an  auxiliary  pathach  for 
*??£) ;  possibly  it  may  be  of  some  use,  possibly  it  will  terrify, 
i.e.  make  itself  so  terrible  to  the  approaching  calamity,  as  to 
cause  it  to  keep  off.  The  prophet  now  sees  in  spirit  how 
Babylon  draws  near,  and  how  it  also  harasses  itself  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  he  therefore  follows  up  the  ^""Hoy,  addressed  in  pleno  to 
Babylon,  with  a  second  challenge  commencing  with  NJTJpJP. 
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Their  astrologers  are  to  draw  near,  and  try  that  power  over  the 
future  to  which  they  lay  claim,  by  bringing  it  to  bear  at  once  upon 
the  approaching  destruction  for  the  benefit  of  Babylon.  ^W 
is  a  singular  form  connected  with  a  feminine  plural  suffix,  such 
as  we  find  in  Ps.  ix.  15,  Ezek.  xxxv.  11,  Ezra  ix.  15,  connected, 
with  a  masculine  plural  suffix.  Assuming  the  correctness  ot 
the  vowel-pointing,  the  singular  appears  in  such  cases  as  these 
to  have  a  collective  meaning,  like  the  Arabic  pi.  fractus ;  for 
there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  Aramaean  plural  form 
'etsdth  is  used  here  in  the  place  of  the  Hebrew.  Instead  of 
DW  von  (which  would  be  equivalent  to  Y\2T\  "itJW),  the  keri 
reads  B?P^  T3fy  cutters  up  of  the  heavens,  i.e.  planners  or 
dissectors  of  them,  from  JidbJiar,  dissecare,  resecare  (compare 
the  rabbinical  hdbhdrdh,  a  syllable,  i.e.  segmentum  vocabuli,  and 
possibly  also  the  talmudic  'ebhdrlm,  limbs  of  a  body).  The 
correction  proposed  by  Knobel,  viz.  clwblfre,  from  chdbhdr,  to 
know,  or  be  versed  in,  is  unnecessary.  Chdzdh  V  signifies  here, 
as  it  generally  does,  to  look  with  pleasure  or  with  interest  at  any- 
thing ;  hence  Luther  has  rendered  it  correctly,  die  Sternkucker 
(Eng.  ver.  star-gazers).  They  are  described  still  further  as  those 
who  make  known  with  every  new  moon  (lechdddshim,  like 
labb'qdrim,  every  morning,  ch.  xxxiii.  2,  etc.),  things  which, 
etc.  1£WD  is  used  in  a  partitive  sense  :  out  of  the  great  mass 
of  events  they  select  the  most  important,  and  prepare  a  calendar 
or  almanack  (aK^viyiaKa  in  Plutarch)  for  the  state  every 
month.  But  these  very  wise  men  cannot  save  themselves,  to 
say  nothing  of  others,  out  of  the  power  of  that  flame,  which  is 
no  comforting  coal-fire  to  warm  one's  self  by,  no  hearth-fin 
(ch.  xliv.  16)  to  sit  in  front  of,  but  a  devouring,  eternal,  i.e. 
peremptory  flame  (ch.  xxxiii.  14).  The  rendering  adopted  by 
Grotius,  Vitringa,  Lowth,  Gesenius,  and  others,  "  non  supererit 
pruna  ad  calendum"  is  a  false  one,  if  only  because  it  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  figure.  "  Thus  shall  they  be  unto  thee," 
he  continues  in  ver.  15,  i.e.  such  things  shall  be  endured  to 
thy  disgrace  by  those  about  whom  thou  hast  wearied  thyself 
(Trtj  =  DPia  yx).  The  learned  orders  of  the  Chaldeans'  had 
their  own  quarter,  and  enjoyed  all  the  distinction  and  privileges 
of  a  priestly  caste.  What  follows  cannot  possibly  be  under- 
stood as  relating  to  these  masters  of  astrology  and  witchcraft, 
as  Ewald  supposes ;  for,  according  to  the  expression  fnntf  in 
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ver.  11,  they  would  be  called  T."!QE\  Moreover,  if  they  became 
a  prey  of  the  flames,  and  therefore  were  unable  to  flee,  we 
should  have  to  assume  that  they  were  burned  while  taking 
flight  (Umbreit).  1T£jb  are  those  who  carried  on  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  great  "trading  city"  (Ezek.  xvii.  4),  as 
Berossos  says,  "  In  Babylon  there  was  a  great  multitude  of  men 
of  other  nations  who  had  settled  in  Chaldea,  and  they  lived  in 
disorder,  like  the  wild  beasts;"  compare  ^Eschylus,  Pers.  52-3, 
Bapvkcov  8  rj  TTo\v-^pvao<;  ttcl^iiiktov  o%\ov  irefiirei.  All  of 
these  are  scattered  in  the  wildest  flight,  i"i?V"?x  E*K,  every  one 
on  his  own  side,  viz.  in  the  direction  of  his  own  home,  and  do 
not  trouble  themselves  about  Babylon. 

NINTH    PROPHECY.— Chap,  xlviii. 
DELIVERANCE  FROM  BABYLON. 

This  third  portion  of  the  trilogy  (ch.  xlvi.  xlvii.  xlviii.) 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  ch.  xlvii.,  as  ch.  xlvi.  3  sqq.  to 
ch.  xlvi.  1,  2.  The  prophecy  is  addressed  to  the  great  body  of 
the  captives.  Vers.  1,  2.  "Hear  ye  this,  0  house  of  Jacob,  who 
are  called  by  the  name  of  Israel,  and  have  flowed  out  of  the 
waters  of  Judah,  who  swear  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  extol 
the  God  of  Israel,  not  in  truth  and  not  in  righteousness  !  For 
they  call  themselves  of  the  holy  city,  and  stay  themselves  upon  the 
God  of  Israel,  Jehovah  of  hosts  His  name"  The  summons 
to  hear  is  based  upon  the  Israelitish  nationality  of  those  who 
are  summoned,  to  which  they  still  cling,  and  upon  the  relation 
in  which  they  place  themselves  to  the  God  of  Israel.  This 
gives  to  Jehovah  the  right  to  turn  to  them,  and  imposes  upon 
them  the  duty  to  hearken  to  Him.  The  blame,  inserted  by  the 
way,  points  at  the  same  time  to  the  reason  for  the  address  which 
follows,  and  to  the  form  which  it  necessarily  assumes.  "  The 
house  of  Jacob"  is  not  all  Israel,  as  the  following  words  clearly 
show,  but,  as  in  ch.  xlvi.  3,  the  house  of  Judah,  which  shared 
in  the  honourable  name  of  Israel,  but  have  flowed  out  of  the 
waters,  i.e.  the  source  of  Judah.  The  summons,  therefore,  is 
addressed  to  the  Judaean  exiles  in  Babylon,  and  that  inasmuch 
as  they  swear  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  remember  the 
God  of  Israel  with  praise  (Jiizklr  V  as  in  Ps.  xx.  8),  though  not 
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in  truth  and  not  in  righteousness  (1  Kings  iii.  6 ;  Zech.  viii.  8), 
i.e.  without  their  state  of  mind  (cf.  ch.  xxxviii.  3,  Jer.  xxxii,  41) 
or  mode  of  action  corresponding  to  their  confession,  so  as  to 
prove  that  it  was  sincerely  and  seriously  meant.  The  praise 
bestowed  upon  the  persons  summoned,  which  is  somewhat 
spoiled  by  this,  is  explained  in  ver.  2  ;  they  call  themselves 
after  the  holy  city  (this  title  is  applied  to  Jerusalem  both 
here  and  in  ch.  Iii.  1,  as  well  as  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Nehemiah).  We  may  easily  supply  here,  that  the  holiness 
of  the  city  laid  an  obligation  upon  its  citizens  to  be  holy  in 
their  character  and  conduct.  They  also  relied  upon  the  God 
of  Israel,  whose  name  is  Jehovah  Zebaoth  ;  and  therefore 
He  could  require  of  them  the  fullest  confidence  and  deepest 
reverence. 

After  this  summons,  and  description  of  those  who  are  sum- 
moned, the  address  of  Jehovah  begins.  Vers.  3-5.  "  The  first 
I  have  long  ago  proclaimed,  and  it  has  gone  forth  out  of  my 
mouthy  and  I  caused  it  to  be  heard.  I  carried  it  out  suddenly, 
and  it  came  to  pass.  Because  I  knew  that  thou  art  hard,  and  thy 
neck  an  iron  clasp,  and  thy  brow  of  brass;  I  proclaimed  it  to  thee 
long  ago ;  before  it  came  to  pass,  I  caused  thee  to  hear  it,  that 
thou  mighiest  not  say,  My  idol  has  done  it,  and  my  graven  image 
and  molten  image  commanded  itP  The  word  nijb'ion  in  itself 
signifies  simply  priora ;  and  then,  according  to  the  context,  it 
signifies  prius  facta  (ch.  xlvi.  9),  or  prius  pro?dicta  (ch.  xliii,  9), 
or  prius  eventura  (ch.  xli.  22,  xlii.  9).  In  the  present  passage 
it  refers  to  earlier  occurrences,  which  Jehovah  had  foretold, 
and,  when  the  time  fixed  for  their  accomplishment  arrived, 
which  He  had  immediately  brought  to  pass.  With  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  this,  we  find  plural  masc.  suffixes  (cf.  ch.  xli. 
27)  used  interchangeably  with  plural  fern.  (cf.  ver.  7  and  ch. 
xxxviii.  16)  ;  the  prophet  more  frequently  uses  the  sing.  fern. 
in  this  neuter  sense  (ch.  xli,  20,  xlii-  23,  etc.),  and  also,  though 
very  rarely,  the  sing.  masc.  (ch.  xlv.  8).  On  gid,  a  band,  a 
sinew,  but  here  a  clasp  (cf.  Arab,  kaid,  a  fetter),  see  Psychology, 
p.  233.  N'chushdh  is  a  poetical  equivalent  for  n'chdsheth,  as  in 
ch.  xlv.  2.  The  heathen  cravings  of  Israel,  which  reached  into 
the  captivity,  are  here  presupposed.  Hengstenberg  is  mistaken 
in  his  supposition,  that  the  prophet's  standpoint  is  always 
anterior  to  the  captivity  when  he  speaks  in  condemnation  of 
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idolatry.  "We  cannot  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  character 
of  the  community  that  returned,  with  regard  to  that  of  the 
people  of  the  captivity  generally.  The  great  mass  even  of 
Judali,  and  still  more  of  Israel,  remained  behind,  and  became 
absorbed  into  the  heathen,  to  whom  they  became  more  and 
more  assimilated.  And  does  not  Ezekiel  expressly  state  in  ch. 
xx.  30  sqq.,  that  the  golah  by  the  Chaboras  defiled  themselves 
with  the  same  abominations  of  idolatry  as  their  fathers,  and 
that  the  prevailing  disposition  was  to  combine  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  with  heathenism,  or  else  to  exchange  the  former 
altogether  for  the  latter  ?  And  we  know  that  it  was  just  the 
same  with  the  exiles  in  Egypt,  among  whom  the  life  and 
labours  of  Jeremiah  terminated.  Wherever  the  prophet  speaks 
of  DWD  and  DW"i,  these  names  invariably  include  a  tendency 
or  falling  away  to  Babylonian  idolatry,  to  wrhich  he  describes 
the  exiles  as  having  been  addicted,  both  in  ch.  lxvi.  17  and 
elsewhere. 

But  in  order  to  determine  exactly  what  "  the  former  things" 
were,  which  Jehovah  had  foretold  in  order  that  Israel  might 
not  ascribe  them  to  this  idol  or  the  other,  we  must  add  vers. 
6-8:  a  Thou  hast  heard  it,  look  then  at  it  all;  and  ye,  must  ye  not 
confess  it  ?  I  give  thee  new  things  to  hear  from  this  time  forth, 
and  hidden  things,  and  what  thou  didst  not  know.  It  is  created 
noiv,  and  not  long  ago ;  and  thou  hast  not  heard  it  before,  that 
thou  mightest  not  say,  Behold,  I  knew  it.  Thou  hast  neither  heard 
it,  nor  known  it,  nor  did  thine  ear  open  itself  to  it  long  ago :  for 
I  knew  thou  art  altogether  faithless,  and  thou  art  called  rebellious 
from  the  womb?  The  meaning  of  the  question  in  ver.  6a  is 
very  obvious :  they  must  acknowledge  and  attest,  even  though 
against  their  will  (ch.  xliii.  10,  xliv.  8),  that  Jehovah  has 
foretold  all  that  is  now  confirmed  by  the  evident  fulfilment. 
Consequently  the  u  former  things  "  are  the  events  experienced 
by  the  people  from  the  very  earliest  times  (ch.  xlvi.  9)  down  to 
the  present  times  of  Cyrus,  and  more  especially  the  first  half 
or  epoch  of  this  period  itself,  which  expired  at  the  time  that 
formed  the  prophet's  standpoint.  And  as  the  object  of  the 
prediction  was  to  guard  Israel  against  ascribing  to  its  idols  that 
which  had  taken  place  (which  can  only  be  understood  of  events 
that  had  occurred  in  favour  of  Israel),  the  "  former  things" 
must  include  the  preparation  for  the  redemption  of  Israel  from 
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the  Babylonian  captivity  through  the  revolution  brought  to 
pass  by  Cyrus.     Hence  the  "new  things"  will  embrace  the 
redemption  of  Israel  with  its  attendant  circumstances,  and  that 
not  merely  on  its  outward  side,  but  on  its  spiritual  side  as  well; 
also  the  glorification  of  the  redeemed  people  in  the  midst  of 
a  world  of  nations  converted  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  in  short,  the  New 
Testament  aeon  (compare  DV  n*¥J?j  LXX.  ek  hiadrjicr]v  yevovs, 
ch.  xlii.  6),  with  the  facts  which  contribute  to  its  ultimate  com- 
pletion (cf.  ch.  xlii.  9).     The  announcement  and  realization  of 
these  absolutely  new  and  hitherto  secret  things  (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25) 
take  place  from  this  time  forward  ;    Israel  has  not  heard  of 
them  "before  to-day"  (compare  DTO,  "from  this  day  forward," 
ch.  xliii.   13),   that  it  may  not  lay  claim   to  the  knowledge 
conveyed  to  it  by  prophecy,  as  something  drawn  from  itself. 
This  thought  is  carried  to  a  climax  in  ver.  8  in  three  cor- 
related sentences  commencing  with  "yea"  (gam).    nriB  signifies 
patescere  here,  as  in  ch.  lx.  11  (Ewald,  §  120,  a).     Jehovah  had 
said  nothing  to  them  of  this  before,  because  it  was  to  be  feared 
that,  with  their  faithlessness  and  tendency  to  idolatry,  which 
had  run  through  their  entire  history,  they  would  only  abuse 
it.     This  is  strange  !     On  the  one  hand,  the  rise  of  Cyrus  is 
spoken  of  here  as  predicted  from  of  old,  because  it  belonged  to 
the  "  former  things,"  and  as  knowable  through  prophecy, — a 
statement  which  favours  the  opinion  that  these  addresses  were 
written  before  the  captivity;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dis- 
tinction is  drawn  between  these  "  former  things "  and  certain 
"  new  things  "  that  were  intentionally  not  predicted  before  the 
expiration  of  these  "  former  things,"  which  certainly  seems  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  composed  before 
the  captivity ;  since,  as  Ruetschi  observes,  if  "  the  older  Isaiah 
had  predicted  this,  he  would  have  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
Jehovah's  design."     But  in  actual  fact,  the  dilemma  in  which 
the  opponents  of  the  authenticity  of  these  prophecies  find  them- 
selves, is  comparatively  worse  than  this.      For  the  principal 
objection — namely,  that  a  prophet  before  the  captivity  could  not 
possibly  have  known  or  predicted  anything  concerning  Cyrus — 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  removed  by  attributing  these  prophecies 
to  a  prophet  of  the  time  of  the  captivity,  since  they  expressly 
and  repeatedly  affirm  that  the  rise  of  Cyrus  was  an  event  fore- 
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Known  and  predicted  by  the  God  of  prophecy.  Now,  if  it  is 
Isaiah  who  thus  takes  his  stand  directly  in  the  midst  of  the 
captivity,  we  can  understand  both  of  these  :  viz.  the  retro- 
spective glance  at  previous  prophecies,  which  issued  in  the 
rise  of  Cyrus  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  redemption  from 
Babylon,  since,  so  far  as  the  prophet  was  concerned,  such  pro- 
phecies as  ch.  xiii.-xiv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  and  also  ch.  xi.  10-12 
(Mic.  iv.  10),  are  fused  into  one  with  his  present  predictions ; 
and  also  the  prospective  glance  at  prophecies  which  are  now 
first  to  be  uttered,  and  events  which  are  now  for  the  first 
time  about  to  be  accomplished ;  inasmuch  as  the  revelations 
contained  in  these  prophecies  concerning  Israel's  pathway 
through  suffering  to  glory,  more  especially  so  far  as  they 
grew  out  of  the  idea  of  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  might 
really  be  set  down  as  absolutely  new  to  the  prophet  himself, 
and  never  heard  of  before.  Meanwhile  our  exposition  is  not 
affected  by  the  critical  question ;  for  even  we  most  firmly 
maintain,  that  the  prophet  who  is  speaking  here  has  his 
standpoint  in  the  midst  of  the  captivity,  on  the  boundary 
line  of  the  condition  of  suffering  and  punishment  and  its 
approaching  termination. 

The  people  now  expiating  its  offences  in  exile  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  faithless  and  inclined  to  apostasy ; 
nevertheless  Jehovah  will  save  it,  and  its  salvation  is  therefore 
an  unmerited  work  of  His  compassion.  Vers.  9-11.  "  For  my 
name  s  sake  I  lengthen  out  my  wrath,  and  for  my  praise  I  hold 
back  towards  thee,  that  I  may  not  cut  thee  off.  Behold,  I  have 
refined  thee,  and  not  in  the  manner  of  silver :  I  have  proved  thee 
in  the  furnace  of  affliction.  For  mine  own  sake,  for  mine  own 
sake  1  accomplish  it  {for  how  is  it  profaned  !),  and  my  glory 
I  give  not  to  another."  The  futures  in  ver.  9  affirm  what 
Jehovah  continually  does.  He  lengthens  out  His  wrath,  i.e. 
He  retards  its  outbreak,  and  thus  shows  Himself  long-suffering. 

He  tames  or  chains  it  (Btpn,  like  AL^,  root  DD,  compare  domare, 

root  Sanscr.  dam,  possibly  also  to  dam  or  damp)  for  the  sake 
of  Israel,  that  He  may  not  exterminate  it  utterly  by  letting 
it  loose,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  His  name  and  His  praise, 
which  require  the  carrying  out  of  His  plan  of  salvation, 
on  which  the  existence  of  Israel  depends.      What  Israel  has 
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hitherto  experienced  has  been  a  melting,  the  object  of  which 
was  not  destruction,  but  testing  and  refinement.  The  Beth  of 
t]p33  vb\  is  not  Beth  pretii  in  the  sense  of  "  not  to  gain  silver," 
or  "  not  so  that  I  should  have  gained  silver  as  operce  pretium" 
as  Umbreit  and  Ewald  maintain  (and  even  Knobel,  who 
explains  it  however  as  meaning  "  in  the  accompaniment  of 
silver,"  though  in  the  same  sense).  Such  a  thought  would  be 
out  of  place  and  purposeless  here.  Nor  is  Kosenmuller's  ex- 
planation admissible,  viz.  "  not  with  silver,  i.e.  with  that  force 
of  fire  which  is  necessary  for  the  smelting  out  of  silver."  This 
is  altogether  unsuitable,  because  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon 
Israel  did  resemble  the  smelting  out  of  the  precious  metal  (see 
ch.  i.  25).  The  Beth  is  rather  the  Beth  essentia,  which  may  be 
rendered  by  tanquam,  and  introduces  the  accusative  predicate 
in  this  instance,  just  as  it  introduces  the  nominative  predicate 
in  the  substantive  clause  of  Job  xxiii.  13,  and  the  verbal  clause 
of  Ps.  xxxix.  7.  Jehovah  melted  Israel,  but  not  like  silver 
(not  as  men  melt  silver)  ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  not  that 
He  melted  it  more  severely,  i.e.  even  more  thoroughly,  than 
silver,  as  Stier  explains  it,  but,  as  the  thought  is  positively 
expressed  in  ver.  106,  that  the  afflictions  which  fell  upon 
Israel  served  as  a  smelting  furnace  (kur  as  in  Deut.  iv.  20), 
It  was,  however,  a  smelting  of  a  superior  kind,  a  spiritual 
refining  and  testing  (bdchar  is  Aramaic  in  form,  and  equiva- 
lent to  bdclian).  The  manifestation  of  wrath,  therefore,  as 
these  expressions  affirm,  had  a  salutary  object ;  and  in  this  very 
object  the  intention  was  involved  from  the  very  first,  that  it 
should  only  last  for  a  time.  He  therefore  puts  an  end  to  it 
now  for  His  own  sake,  i.e.  not  because  He  is  induced  to  do  so 
by  the  merits  of  Israel,  but  purely  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  satisfy 
a  demand  made  upon  Him  by  His  own  holiness,  inasmuch  as, 
if  it  continued  any  longer,  it  would  encourage  the  heathen  to 
blaspheme  His  name,  and  would  make  it  appear  as  though  He 
cared  nothing  for  His  own  honour,  which  was  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  existence  of  Israel.  The  expression  here 
is  curt  and  harsh  throughout.  In  ver.  96,  ]yzb  and  *£N  are  to 
be  supplied  in  thought  from  ver.  9a ;  and  in  the  parenthetical 
exclamation,  >(T  Tpg  (iiiphal  of  tt>n,  as  in  Ezek.  xxii.  26),  the 
distant  word  W  (my  name),  also  from  ver.  9a.  "  I  will  do  it" 
refers  to  the  carrying  out  of  their  redemption  (cf.  ch.  xliv.  23). 
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In  Ezek.  xxxvi.  19  -23  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  commentary  upon 
ver.  11. 

The  prophecy  opened  with  "  Hear  ye  ;"  and  now  the  second 
half  commences  with  "  Hear."  Three  times  is  the  appeal  made 
to  Israel  :  Hear  ye  ;  Jehovah  alone  is  God,  Creator,  shaper  of 
history,  God  of  prophecy  and  of  fulfilment.  Vers.  12-16. 
11  Hearken  to  me,  0  Jacob,  and  Israel  my  called  !  I  am  it,  1 
first,  also  I  last.  My  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  heavens  :  I  call  to 
them,  and  they  stand  there  together.  All  ye,  assemble  yourselves, 
and  hear  :  Who  among  them  hath  proclaimed  this  ?  He  whom 
Jehovah  loveth  will  accomplish  his  will  upon  Babel,  and  his 
arm  upon  the  Clialdeans.  I,  I  have  spoken,  have  also  called 
him,  have  brought  him  here,  and  his  way  prospers.  Come  ye 
near  to  me  !  Hear  ye  this  !  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret,  from  the 
beginning:  from  the  time  that  it  takes  place,  there  am  I :  and 
now  the  Lord  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  and  His  Spirit"  Israel  is 
to  hearken  to  the  call  of  Jehovah.  The  obligation  to  this 
exists,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nation  called 
to  be  the  servant  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xli.  9),  the  people  of  sacred 
history  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  fact  that  Jehovah  is 
Kin  (ever  since  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  the  fundamental  clause  of  the 
Old  Testament  credo),  i.e.  the  absolute  and  eternally  unchange- 
able One,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  history,  more  especially 
of  that  of  Israel,  the  Creator  of  the  earth  and  heavens  (tippach, 
like  natdh  elsewhere,  equivalent  to  the  Syriac  fphach,  to  spread 
out),  at  whose  almighty  call  they  stand  ready  to  obey,  with  all 
the  beings  they  contain.  ^K  *Op  is  virtually  a  conditional 
sentence  (Ewald,  §  357,  b).  So  far  everything  has  explained 
the  reason  for  the  exhortation  to  listen  to  Jehovah.  A  further 
reason  is  now  given,  by  His  summoning  the  members  of  His 
nation  to  assemble  together,  to  hear  His  own  self-attestation, 
and  to  confirm  it :  Who  among  them  (the  gods  of  the  heathen) 
has  proclaimed  this,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ?  That  which  no 
one  but  Jehovah  has  ever  predicted  follows  immediately,  in 
the  form  of  an  independent  sentence,  the  subject  of  which  is 
tan«  nirp  (cf.  ch.  xli.  24)  :  He  whom  Jehovah  loveth  will 
accomplish  his  will  upon  Babylon,  and  his  arm  (accomplish  it) 
upon  the  Chaldeans.  ijnn  is  not  an  accusative  (as  Hitzig, 
Ewald,  Stier,  and  others  maintain) ;  for  the  expression  "  accom- 
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plish  his  arm"  (?  Jehovah's  or  his  own)  is  a  phrase  that  is 
quite  unintelligible,  even  if  taken  as  zeugmatic ;  it  is  rather 
the  nominative  of  the  subject,  whilst  D^b?  =  B^f??,  like 
-r^nn  =  vbnn  ]Vth  in  ver.  9.  Jehovah,  He  alone,  is  He  who 
has  proclaimed  such  things  ;  He  also  has  raised  up  in  Cyrus 
the  predicted  conqueror  of  Babylon.  The  prosperity  of  his 
career  is  Jehovah's  work.  As  certainly  now  as  W^ig)  in  ver. 
14  is  the  word  of  Jehovah,  so  certain  is  it  that  vN  unp  is  the 
same.  He  summons  to  Himself  the  members  of  His  nation, 
that  they  may  hear  still  further  His  own  testimony  concerning 
Himself.  From  the  beginning  He  has  not  spoken  in  secret 
(see  ch.  xlv.  19)  ;  but  from  the  time  that  all  which  now  lies 
before  their  eyes — namely,  the  victorious  career  of  Cyrus — has 
unfolded  itself,  He  has  been  there,  or  has  been  by  (sham,  there, 
as  in  Prov.  viii.  27),  to  regulate  what  was  coming  to  pass,  and 
to  cause  it  to  result  in  the  redemption  of  Israel.  Hofmann 
gives  a  different  explanation,  viz. :  "  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret 
from  the  beginning ;  not  from  the  time  when  it  came  to  pass 
(not  then  for  the  first  time,  but  long  before)  ;  I  was  then 
(when  it  occurred)."  But  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is 
opposed  to  this  continued  force  of  the  vb,  and  the  accents  are 
opposed  to  this  breaking  off  of  the  ^S  Dt?,  which  affirms  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  revolution  caused  by  Cyrus  was  preparing 
in  the  distance,  He  caused  it  to  be  publicly  foretold,  and 
thereby  proclaimed  Himself  the  present  Author  and  Lord  of 
what  was  then  occurring.  Up  to  this  point  Jehovah  is  speaking ; 
but  who  is  it  that  now  proceeds  to  say,  "  And  now — namely, 
now  that  the  redemption  of  Israel  is  about  to  appear  (HTI5) 
being  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  e.g.  ch.  xxxiii.  10,  the 
turning-point  of  salvation) — now  hath  the  Lord  Jehovah  sent 
me  and  His  Spirit?"  The  majority  of  the  commentators  as- 
sume that  the  prophet  comes  forward  here  in  his  own  person, 
behind  Him  whom  he  lias  introduced,  and  interrupts  Him. 
But  although  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  in  all  prophecy,  from 
Deuteronomy  onwards,  words  of  Jehovah  through  the  prophet 
and  words  of  the  prophet  of  Jehovah  alternate  in  constant, 
and  often  harsh  transitions,  and  that  our  prophet  has  this  mark 
of  divine  inspiration  in  common  with  all  the  other  prophets 
(cf.  ch.  L\ii.  5,  6),  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  hitherto 
he   has   not  spoken  once  objectively  of  himself,  except  quite 
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indirectly  (rid.  ch.  xl.  6,  xliv.  2Q),  to  say  nothing  of  actually 
coming  forward  in  his  own  person.  Whether  this  takes  place 
further  on,  more  especially  in  ch.  lxi.,  we  will  leave  for  the 
present ;  but  here,  since  the  prophet  has  not  spoken  in  his  own 
person  before,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  these  words  are 
followed  in  ch.  xlix.  1  sqq.  by  an  address  concerning  himself 
from  that  servant  of  Jehovah  who  announces  himself  as  the 
restorer  of  Israel  and  light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  who  cannot 
therefore  be  either  Israel  as  a  nation  or  the  author  of  these 
prophecies,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  the 
words,  u  And  now  hath  the  Lord,"  etc.,  form  a  prelude  to  the 
words  of  the  One  unequalled  servant  of  Jehovah  concerning 
Himself  which  occur  in  ch.  xlix.  The  surprisingly  mysterious 
way  in  which  the  words  of  Jehovah  suddenly  pass  into  those 
of  His  messenger,  which  is  only  comparable  to  Zech.  ii.  12 
sqq.,  iv.  9  (where  the  speaker  is  also  not  the  prophet,  but  a 
divine  messenger  exalted  above  him),  can  only  be  explained  in 
this  manner.  And  in  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the  ""Wl, 
which  means  that,  after  Jehovah  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 
redemption  of  Israel  by  the  raising  up  of  Cyrus,  in  accordance 
with  prophecy,  and  by  his  success  in  arms,  He  has  sent  him, 
the  speaker  in  this  case,  to  carry  out,  in  a  mediatorial  capacity, 
the  redemption  thus  prepared,  and  that  not  by  force  of  arms, 
but  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (ch.  xlii.  1 ;  cf.  Zech. 
iv.  6).  Consequently  the  Spirit  is  not  spoken  of  here  as  join- 
ing in  the  sending  (as  Umbreit  and  Stier  suppose,  after  Jerome 
and  the  Targum  :  the  Septuagint  is  indefinite,  /ecu  to  irvevfia 
avrov) ;  nor  do  we  ever  find  the  Spirit  mentioned  in  such 
co-ordination  as  this  (see,  on  the  other  hand,  Zech.  vii.  12,  per 
spiritum  suum).  The  meaning  is,  that  it  is  also  sent,  i.e.  sent 
in  and  with  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  speaking  here.  To 
convey  this  meaning,  there  was  no  necessity  to  write  either 
foWfl  *nfc  iw  or  inwn&tt  'onfe,  since  the  expression  is  just  the 
same  as  that  in  ch.  xxix.  7,  nnY^DI  rpa'y ;  and  the  Vav  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Vav  of  companionship  (Mitschaft,  lit.  with-ship, 
as  the  Arabs  call  it ;  see  at  cK.  xlii.  5). 

The  exhortation  is  now  continued.  Israel  is  to  learn  the 
incomparable  nature  of  Jehovah  from  the  work  of  redemption 
thus  prepared  in  word  and  deed.  The  whole  future  depends 
upon  the  attitude  which  it  henceforth  assumes  to  His  command- 
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ments.  Vers.  17-19.  u  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  thy  Redeemer,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel;  I,  Jehovah  thy  God,  am  Be  that  teacheth 
thee  to  do  that  which  profiteth,  and  leadelh  thee  by  the  way  that 
thou  shouldst  go.  0  that  thou  hearkenedst  to  my  commandments  ! 
then  thy  peace  becomes  like  the  river,  and  thy  righteousness  like 
ivaves  of  the  sea;  and  thy  seed  becomes  like  the  sand,  and  the 
children  of  thy  body  like  the  grains  thereof:  its  name  will  not  be 
cut  off  nor  destroyed  away  from  my  countenance"  Jehovah  is 
Israel's  rightful  and  right  teacher  and  leader.  TySro  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  in  ch.  xxx.  5  and  xliv.  10,  to  furnish  what 
is  useful,  to  produce  what  is  beneficial  or  profitable.  The 
optative  $6  is  followed,  as  in  ch.  lxiii.  19,  by  the  preterite 
utinam  attenderis,  the  idea  of  reality  being  mixed  up  with  the 
wish.  Instead  of  W  in  the  apodosis,  we  should  expect  WJ 
(so  would),  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  29.  The  former  points  out  the 
consequence  of  the  wish  regarded  as  already  realized.  Shalom, 
prosperity  or  health,  will  thereby  come  upon  Israel  in  such 
abundance,  that  it  will,  as  it  were,  bathe  therein  ;  and  tseddqdh, 
rectitude  acceptable  to  God,  so  abundantly,  that  it,  the  sinful 
one,  will  be  covered  by  it  over  and  over  again.  Both  of  these, 
shdlom  and  tseddqdh,  are  introduced  here  as  a  divine  gift,  not 
merited  by  Israel,  but  only  conditional  upon  that  faith  which 
gives  heed  to  the  word  of  God,  especially  to  the  word  which 
promises  redemption,  and  appropriates  it  to  itself.  Another 
consequence  of  the  obedience  of  faith  is,  that  Israel  thereby 
becomes  a  numerous  and  eternally  enduring  nation.  The  play 
upon  the  words  in  vrriypa  ^pi?p  is  very  conspicuous.  Many 
expositors  (e.g.  Rashi,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and  Knobel)  regard 
J")iyp  as  synonymous  with  BW,  and  therefore  as  signifying  the 
viscera,  i.e.  the  beings  that  fill  the  heart  of  the  sea ;  but  it  is 
much  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  suffix  points  back  to  chol. 
Moreover,  no  such  metaphorical  use  of  viscera  can  be  pointed 
out ;  and  since  in  other  instances  the  feminine  plural  (such 
as  kendphdth,  q'rdnoth)  denotes  that  which  is  artificial  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  is  natural,  it  is  impossible  to  see  why  the 
interior  of  the  sea,  which  is  elsewhere  called  lebh  (lebhabh,  the 
heart),  and  indirectly  also  beten,  should  be  called  TOD  instead 
of  DTO.  To  all  appearance  VTliyp  signifies  the  grains  of  sand 
(LXX.,  Jerome,  Targ.)  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Ni"p  (Neo-Heb.  nyo  numulus)  is  the  Targum  word  for  rnj,  and 
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the  Semitic  root  JJD,  related  to  jo  5  po>  melted,  dissolved,  signifies 
to  be  soft  or  tender.  The  conditional  character  of  the  con- 
cluding promise  has  its  truth  in  the  word  ^2?D.     Israel  remains 

O   I  t  t  :    ■ 

a  nation  even  in  its  apostasy,  but  fallen  under  the  punishment 
of  kareth  (of  cutting  off),  under  which  individuals  perish  when 
they  wickedly  transgress  the  commandment  of  circumcision, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  It  is  still  a  people,  but  rooted 
out  and  swept  away  from  the  gracious  countenance  of  God, 
who  no  more  acknowledges  it  as  His  own  people. 

So  far  the  address  is  hortatory.  In  the  face  of  the  ap- 
proaching redemption,  it  demands  fidelity  and  faith.  But  in 
the  certainty  that  such  a  faithful  and  believing  people  will  not 
be  wanting  within  the  outer  Israel,  the  prophecy  of  redemption 
clothes  itself  in  the  form  of  a  summons.  Vers.  20-22.  "  Go 
out  of  Babel,  flee  from  Chaldcea  with  voice  of  shouting:  declare 
ye,  preach  ye  this,  carry  it  out  to  the  end  of  the  earth  !  Say  ye, 
Jehovah  hath  redeemed  Jacob  His  servant.  And  they  thirsted 
not :  He  led  them  through  dry  places ;  lie  caused  water  to  trickle 
out  of  rocks  for  them ;  He  split  rocks,  and  waters  gushed  out. 
There  is  no  peace,  saith  Jehovah,  for  the  wicked,"  They  are  to 
go  out  of  Babylon,  and  with  speed  and  joy  to  leave  the  land  of 
slavery  and  idolatry  far  behind.  Bdrach  does  not  mean  literally 
to  flee  in  this  instance,  but  to  depart  with  all  the  rapidity  of 
flight  (compare  Ex.  xiv.  5).  And  what  Jehovah  has  done  to 
them,  is  to  be  published  by  them  over  the  whole  earth ;  the 
redemption  experienced  by  Israel  is  to  become  a  gospel  to  all 
mankind.  The  tidings  which  are  to  be  sent  forth  (Nsyin  as  in 
ch.  xlii.  1),  extend  from  ?KJ  to  the  second  D*8,  which  is  repeated 
palindromically.  Jehovah  has  redeemed  the  nation  that  He 
chose  to  be  the  bearer  of  His  salvation,  amidst  displays  of  love, 
in  which  the  miracles  of  the  Egyptian  redemption  have  been 
renewed.  This  is  what  Israel  has  to  experience,  and  to  preach, 
so  far  as  it  has  remained  true  to  its  God.  But  there  is  no 
peace,  saith  Jehovah,  to  the  reshaim :  this  is  the  name  given 
to  loose  men  (for  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verbal  root  is 
laxity  and  looseness),  i.e.  to  those  whose  inward  moral  nature  is 
loosened,  without  firm  hold,  and  therefore  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
confusion,  because  they  are  without  God.  The  reference  is  to 
the  godless  in  Israel.  The  wrords  express  the  same  thought 
negatively  which  is  expressed  positively  in  Gal.  vi.  16,  "Peace 
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upon  the  Israel  of  God."  Shalom  is  the  significant  and  com- 
prehensive name  given  to  the  coming  salvation.  From  this  the 
godless  exclude  themselves  ;  they  have  no  part  in  the  future 
inheritance ;  the  sabbatical  rest  reserved  for  the  people  of  God 
does  not  belong  to  them.  With  this  divine  utterance,  which 
pierces  the  conscience  like  the  point  of  an  arrow,  this  ninth 
prophecy  is  brought  to  a  close  ;  and  not  that  only,  but  also  the 
trilogy  concerning  "  Babel "  in  ch.  xlvi.-xlix.,  and  the  whole  of 
the  first  third  of  these  3x9  addresses  to  the  exiles.  From 
this  time  forth  the  name  Koresli  (Cyrus),  and  also  the  name 
Babel,  never  occur  again  ;  the  relation  of  the  people  of 
Jehovah  to  heathenism,  and  the  redemption  from  Babylon,  so 
far  as  it  was  foretold  and  accomplished  by  Jehovah,  not  only 
proving  His  sole  deity,  but  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
idols  and  the  destruction  of  their  worshippers.  This  theme  is 
now  exhausted,  and  comes  into  the  foreground  no  more.  The 
expression  D^K  TO^,  in  its  connection  with  V?V  ^H?-?  points  at 
once  to  the  diversity  in  character  of  the  second  section,  which 
commences  here. 


PART   II. 

FIRST  PROPHECY.— Chap.  xlix. 

SELF-ATTESTATION  OF  THE  SERVANT  OF  JEHOVAH.       THE 
DESPONDENCY  OF  ZION  REPROVED. 

The  very  same  person  who  was  introduced  by  Jehovah  in  ch. 
xlii.  1  sqq.  here  speaks  for  himself,  commencing  thus  in  vers. 
1-3:  "Listen,  0  isles,  unto  me;  and  hearken,  ye  nations  afar  off : 
Jehovah  hath  called  me  from  the  womb ;  from  my  mother  s  lap 
hath  Fie  remembered  my  name.  And  He  made  my  month  like 
a  sharp  sword;  in  the  shadow  of  His  hand  hath  He  hid  me, 
and  made  me  into  a  polished  shaft ;  in  His  quiver  hath  He  con- 
cealed me.  And  He  said  to  me,  Thou  art  my  servant,  0  Israel, 
thou  in  whom  I  glorify  myself."  Although  the  speaker  is  called 
Israel  in  ver.  2>b,  he  must  not  be  regarded  as  either  a  collective 
person  representing  all  Israel,  or  as  the  collective  personality 
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of  the  kernel  of  Israel,  which  answered  to  its  true  idea.  It  is 
not  the  former,  because  in  ver.  5  he  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  the  nation  itself,  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  his 
special  work  as  restorer  and  (according  to  ver.  8  and  ch.  xlii.  6) 
covenant-mediator  also ;  not  the  latter,  because  the  nation, 
whose  restoration  he  effects,  according  to  ver.  5,  was  not  some- 
thing distinct  from  the  collective  personality  of  the  "  servant 
of  Jehovah  "  in  a  national  sense,  but  rather  the  entire  body 
of  the  "  servants  of  Jehovah  "  or  remnant  of  Israel  (see,  for 
example,  ch.  lxv.  8-16).  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  either  of 
these,  because  what  he  affirms  of  himself  is  expressed  in  such 
terms  of  individuality,  that  they  cannot  be  understood  as  em- 
ployed in  a  collective  sense  at  all,  more  especially  where  he 
speaks  of  his  mother's  womb.  In  every  other  case  in  which 
Israel  is  spoken  of  in  this  way,  we  find  only  u  from  the  womb  " 
(jnibbeteti,  ch.  xliv.  2,  24 ;  xlvi.  3,  along  with  minnl-racham ; 
also  ch.  xlviii.  8),  without  the  addition  of  DK  (mother),  which 
is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  collective  body  of  the  nation  (except 
in  such  allegorical  connections  as  ch.  li.  1,  2,  and  Ezek.  xvi.  3). 
Is  it  then  possibly  the  prophet,  who  is  here  speaking  of  himself 
and  refers  in  ver.  lb  to  his  own  mother  (compare  Ht3K  in  Jer. 
xv.  10,  xx.  14,  17)  ?  This  is  very  improbable,  if  only  because 
the  prophet,  who  is  the  medium  of  the  wrord  of  God  in  these 
prophecies,  has  never  placed  himself  in  the  foreground  before. 
In  ch.  xl.  6  he  merely  speaks  of  himself  indirectly ;  in  ch.  xliv. 
26,  even  if  he  refer  to  himself  at  all  (which  we  greatly  doubt), 
it  is  only  objectively;  and  in  ch.  xlviii.  16,  the  other  person, 
into  whose  words  the  wTords  of  Jehovah  pass,  cannot  be  the 
prophet,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  transition  of  the  words 
of  Jehovah  into  those  of  His  messenger  is  essentially  different 
in  this  instance  from  the  otherwise  frequent  interchange  of  the 
words  of  Jehovah  and  those  of  His  prophet,  and  also  because 
the  messenger  of  Jehovah  speaks  of  himself  there,  after  the 
"  former  things"  have  come  to  pass,  as  the  mediator  (either  in 
word  or  deed)  of  the  "  new  things  "  which  wrere  never  heard  of 
before,  but  are  to  be  expected  now;  whereas  the  author  of  these 
addresses  was  also  the  prophet  of  the  "  former  things,"  and 
therefore  the  messenger  referred  to  rises  up  within  the  course 
of  sacred  history  predicted  by  the  author  of  these  prophecies. 
Moreover,  what  the  speaker  in  this  case  (ch.  xlix.  1,  2)  says  of 
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himself  is  so  unique,  so  glorious,  that  it  reaches  far  beyond  the 
vocation  and  performance  of  any  single  prophet,  or,  in  fact,  of 
any  individual  man  subject  to  the  limitations  of  human  life  and 
human  strength.  There  is  nothing  else  left,  therefore,  than 
to  suppose  that  the  idea  implied  in  the  expression  "  servant  of 
Jehovah  "  is  condensed  in  this  instance,  as  in  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq., 
into  that  of  a  single  person.  When  it  is  expanded  to  its 
widest  circumference,  the  "servant  of  Jehovah"  is  all  Israel; 
when  it  only  covers  its  smaller  and  inner  circle,  it  is  the  true 
people  of  Jehovah  contained  within  the  entire  nation,  like  the 
kernel  in  the  shell  (see  the  definition  of  this  at  ch.  li.  7,  lxv.  10; 
Ps.  xxiv.  6,  lxxiii.  15)  ;  but  here  it  goes  back  to  its  very  centre. 
The  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  in  this  central  sense,  is  the  heart 
of  Israel.  From  this  heart  of  Israel  the  stream  of  salvation 
flows  out,  first  of  all  through  the  veins  of  the  people  of  God, 
and  thence  through  the  veins  of  the  nations  generally.  Just 
as  Cyrus  is  the  world-power  in  person,  as  made  subservient  to 
the  people  of  God,  so  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  speak- 
ing here,  is  Israel  in  person,  as  promoting  the  glorification  of 
Jehovah  in  all  Israel,  and  in  all  the  world  of  nations  :  in  other 
words,  it  is  He  in  whom  the  true  nature  of  Israel  is  concentrated 
like  a  sun,  in  whom  the  history  of  Israel  is  coiled  up  as  into 
a  knot  for  a  further  and  final  development,  in  whom  Israel's 
world-wide  calling  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind,,  including 
Israel  itself,  is  fully  carried  out ;  the  very  same  who  took  up  the 
word  of  Jehovah  in  ch.  xlviii.  166,  in  the  full  consciousness  of 
His  fellowship  with  Him,  declaring  Himself  to  be  His  messen- 
ger who  had  now  appeared.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  more- 
over, that  throughout  these  prophecies  the  breaking  forth  of 
salvation,  not  for  Israel  only,  but  for  all  mankind,  is  regarded 
as  bound  up  with  the  termination  of  the  captivity ;  and  from 
this  its  basis,  the  restoration  of  the  people  who  were  then  in 
exile,  it  is  never  separated.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  authorship,  and  favours  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  emanated  from  a  prophet  who  lived  before  the 
captivity,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  it.  Just  as  in  ch.  vii.  Isaiah 
sees  the  son  of  the  virgin  grow  up  in  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
oppressions,  and  then  sees  his  kingdom  rising  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Assyrian  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  227)  ;  so  does  he  here  behold  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  rising  up  in  the  second  half  of  the  captivity, 
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as  if  born  in  exile,  in  the  midst  of  the  punishment  borne  by 
his  people,  to  effect  the  restoration  of  Israel.  At  the  present 
time,  when  he  begins  to  speak,  coming  forward  without  any 
further  introduction,  and  speaking  in  his  own  name  (a  unique 
instance  of  dramatic  style,  which  goes  beyond  even  Ps.  ii.),  he 
has  already  left  behind  him  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
which  was  directed  towards  the  salvation  of  mankind.  His 
appeal  is  addressed  to  the  "  isles,"  which  had  been  frequently 
mentioned  already  when  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen 
was  spoken  of  (ch.  xlii.  4,  10,  12;  cf.  ch.  xxiv.  15),  and 
to  the  "  nations  from  afar,"  i.e.  the  distant  nations  (as  in  ch. 
v.  26;  compare,  on  the  other  hand,  Jer.  xxiii.  23).  They  are 
to  hear  what  he  says,  not  merely  what  he  says  in  the  words 
that  follow,  but  what  he  says  generally.  What  follows  is 
rather  a  vindication  of  his  right  to  demand  a  hearing  and 
obedience,  than  the  discourse  itself,  which  is  to  be  received  with 
the  obedience  of  faith  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  two  are  most 
intimately  connected.  Jehovah  has  called  him  ab  utero,  has 
thought  of  his  name  from  the  bowels  of  his  mother  (W  as  in 
Ps.  lxxi.  6),  i.e.  even  before  he  was  born  ;  ever  since  his  con- 
ception has  Jehovah  assigned  to  him  his  calling,  viz.  his  saving 
calling,  and  solemnly  announced  his  name  in  relation  to  this 
calling.  We  call  to  mind  here  Jer.  i.  5,  Luke  i.  41,  Gal.  i.  15, 
but  above  all  the  name  Immanuel,  which  is  given  by  anticipa- 
tion to  the  Coming  One  in  ch.  vii.  14,  and  the  name  Jesus, 
which  God  appointed  through  the  mouth  of  angels,  when  the 
human  life  of  Him  who  was  to  bear  that  name  was  still  ripening 
in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  (Matt.  i.  20-23).  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  however,  that  the  great  Coming  One,  though  he  is 
described  in  the  Old  Testament  as  one  who  is  to  be  looked  for 
"  from  the  seed  of  David,"  is  also  spoken  of  as  "  born  of  a 
woman,"  whenever  his  entrance  into  the  world  is  directly 
referred  to.  In  the  Protevangelium  he  is  called,  though  not  in 
an  individual  sense,  "  the  seed  of  the  woman ;"  Isaiah,  in  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  mentions  u  the  virgin "  as  his  mother ;  Micah 
(v.  2)  speaks  of  his  JT17P ;  even  the  typical  psalms,  as  in  Ps. 
xxii.  10,  11,  give  prominence  to  the  mother.  And  is  not  this  a 
sign  that  prophecy  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit,  who  searches  out 
the  deep  things  of  the  counsel  of  God  ?  In  ver.  2  the  speaker 
says  still  further,  that  Jehovah  has  made  his  mouth  k'cherebh 
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chadddh  (like  a  sharp  sword),  namely,  that  he  may  overcome 
everything  that  resists  him  as  if  with  a  sharp  sword,  and  sever 
asunder  things  that  are  bound  up  together  in  a  pernicious 
bond  (ch.  xi.  4  ;  Rev.  i.  16  ;  Heb.  iv.  12)  ;  also  that  He  has 
made  him  into  diets  bdrur  (not  /3e\o9  i/cXeKTov,  LXX.,  but,  as 
in  Jer.  li.  11,  cleaned,1  polished,  sharpened,  pointed),  namely,  to 
pierce  the  hearts  (Ps.  xlv.  6),  and  inflict  upon  them  the  most 
wholesome  wounds ;  and  again,  that  Jehovah  has  hidden  him 
under  the  shadow  of  His  almighty  hand,  and  kept  him  con- 
cealed in  the  quiver  of  His  loving  counsel,  just  girt  as  men  keep 
their  swords  and  arrows  in  sheaths  and  quivers  ready  for  the 
time  when  they  want  to  use  them,  in  order  that  in  the  fulness  of 
time  He  might  draw  out  this  His  sword,  and  put  this  His  arrow 
to  the  bow.  The  question  whether  the  allusion  here  is  to  the 
time  preceding  the  foreknown  period  of  his  coming,  or  whether 
it  is  to  eternity  that  the  words  refer,  does  not  present  any 
great  dilemma ;  at  the  same  time,  the  prophecy  in  this  instance 
only  traces  back  the  being  of  the  person,  who  now  appears,  to 
the  remotest  point  of  his  historical  coming.  Ver.  3  describes, 
without  any  figure,  what  Jehovah  has  made  him.  He  has  said 
to  him  (cf .  Ps.  ii.  76) :  Thou  art  my  servant ;  thou  art  Israel, 
in  whom  (in  qno,  as  in  ch.  xliv.  23)  I  glorify  myself.  Schenkel's 
exposition  is  grammatically  impossible  :  u  (It  is)  in  Israel  that 
I  will  glorify  myself  through  thee."  The  servant  himself  is 
called  Israel.  We  call  to  mind  here  the  expression  in  Matt, 
xvi.  18,  "Thou  art  Peter;"  and  the  use  of  the  name  "Israel,"  as 
the  individuation  of  a  generic  name,  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that 
the  kings  of  a  nation  are  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  the 
nation  itself  (e.g.  Asshur,  ch.  x.  5  sqq.).  But  Israel  was  from 
the  very  first  the  God-given  name  of  an  individual.  Just  as 
the  name  Israel  was  first  of  all  given  to  a  man,  and  then  after 
that  to  a  nation,  so  the  name  which  sprang  from  a  personal 
root  has  also  a  personal  crown.  The  servant  of  Jehovah  is 
Israel  in  person,  inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  mercy,  upon  the 
basis  of  which  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  Jehovah 
made  Jacob  the  father  of  the  twelve-tribed  nation,  is  brought 
by  him  into  full  and  final  realization.  AVe  have  already  seen 
that  Israel,  as  an  entire  nation,  formed  the  basis  of  the  idea 

1  The  comparison  to  purus  is  one  that  naturally  suggests  itself ;  but 
this,  likejnttu*,  is  derived  from  a  root^«2. 
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contained  in  the  term  "  servant  of  Jehovah  ;"  Israel,  regarded 
as  a  people  faithful  to  its  calling,  the  centre;  and  the  personal 
Bervant  of  Jehovah  its  apex.  In  the  present  instance,  where 
he  is  called  distinctly  "Israel,"  the  fact  is  clearly  expressed, 
that  the  servant  of  Jehovah  in  these  prophecies  is  regarded  as 
the  kernel  of  the  kernel  of  Israel,  as  Israel's  inmost  centre,  as 
Israel's  highest  head.  He  it  is  in  whom  (i.e.  on  whom  and 
through  whom)  Jehovah  glorifies  Himself,  inasmuch  as  He 
carries  out  through  him  the  counsels  of  His  love,  which  are  the 
self-glorification  of  His  holy  love,  its  glory  and  its  triumph. 

In  the  next  verse  the  speaker  meets  the  words  of  divine 
calling  and  promise  with  a  complaint,  which  immediately 
silences  itself,  however.  Ver.  4.  "  And  I,  I  said,  I  have 
wearied  myself  in  vain,  and  thrown  away  my  strength  for 
nothing  and  to  no  purpose ;  yet  my  right  is  with  Jehovah,  and  my 
reward  with  my  God"  The  Vav  with  which  the  verse  opens 
introduces  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  calling  he  had 
received,  and  the  apparent  failure  of  his  work.  |3*J,  however, 
denies  the  conclusion  which  might  be  drawn  from  this,  that 
there  was  neither  reality  nor  truth  in  his  call.  The  relation 
between  the  clauses  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  Ps.  xxxi.  23 
and  Jonah  ii.  5  (where  we  find  ^N,  which  is  more  rarely  used 
in  this  adversative  sense) ;  compare  also  Ps.  xxx.  7  (but  I  said), 
and  the  psalm  of  Hezekiah  in  ch.  xxxviii.  10  with  the  antithesis 
in  Ps.  xxxviii.  15.  In  the  midst  of  his  activity  no  fruit  was  to 
be  seen,  and  the  thought  came  upon  him,  that  it  was  a  failure  ; 
but  this  disturbance  of  his  rejoicing  in  his  calling  was  soon 
quieted  in  the  confident  assurance  that  his  mishpdt  (i.e.  his 
good  right  in  opposition  to  all  contradiction  and  resistance) 
and  his  u  work  "  (i.e.  the  result  and  fruit  of  the  work,  wrhich  is 
apparently  in  vain)  are  with  Jehovah,  and  laid  up  with  Him 
until  the  time  when  He  will  vindicate  His  servant's  right,  and 
crown  his  labour  with  success.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  led  astray  by  such  parallels  as  ch.  xl.  10,  lxii.  11.  The 
words  are  not  spoken  in  a  collective  capacity  any  more  than 
in  the  former  part  of  the  verse  ;  the  lamentation  of  Israel  as  a 
people,  in  ch.  xl.  27,  is  expressed  very  differently. 

The  expression  "  and  now  "  (nW),  wThich  follows,  evidently 
indicates  a  fresh  turn  in  the  official  life  of  the  person  speaking 
here.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  failure  of 
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his  labours  within  his  own  people,  which  has  forced  out  the 
lamentation  in  ver.  4a.  For  his  reason  for  addressing  his 
summons  in  ch.  xlix.  1  to  the  world  of  nations,  is  that  Jehovah 
has  not  guaranteed  to  him,  the  undaunted  one,  success  to  his 
labours  among  his  own  people,  but  has  assigned  him  a  mission 
extending  far  beyond  and  reaching  to  all  mankind.  Vers.  5,  6. 
"  And  now,  saith  Jehovah,  that  formed  me  from  the  womb  to  be 
His  servant,  to  bring  back  Jacob  to  Him,  and  that  Israel  may 
be  gathered  together  to  Him;  and  I  am  honoured  in  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah,  and  my  God  has  become  my  strength.  He  saith,  It  is 
only  a  small  tiling  that  thou  becomest  my  servant,  to  set  up  the 
tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  bring  back  the  preserved  of  Israel.  I 
have  set  thee  for  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  become  my  salvation 
to  the  end  of  the  earth."  Both  shobhebh  and  hdshlbh  unite 
within  themselves  the  meanings  reducere  (Jer.  1.  19)  and  resti- 
tuere.  On  &6  =  ^>  generally,  see  at  ch.  ix.  2,  lxiii.  9.  Jerome 
is  wrong  in  his  rendering,  et  Israel  qui  non  congregabitur  (what 
could  a  prophecy  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  do  here?);  so 
also  is  Hitzig's  rendering,  "since  Israel  is  not  swept  away;" 
and  Ilofmann's,  "  Israel,  which  is  not  swept  away."  In  the 
present  instance,  where  the  restoration  of  Israel  is  the  event 
referred  to,  fjdn  must  signify  "  the  gathering  together  of  Israel," 
as  in  ch.  xi.  12.  b  (parallel  IvK)  points  to  Jehovah  as  the 
author  of  the  gathering,  and  as  the  object  of  it  also.  The 
transition  from  the  infinitive  of  design  to  the  finite  verb  of 
desire,  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  xiii.  9,  xiv.  25.  The  attributive 
clause,  added  to  the  name  Jehovah,  expresses  the  lofty  mission 
of  the  servant  of  God  with  regard  to  Israel.  The  parenthesis, 
"  I  have  honour  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and  my  God  has  be- 
come my  strength,  i.e.  has  become  mighty  in  me,  the  apparently 
weak  one,"  looks  beyond  to  the  still  loftier  mission,  by  which 
the  former  lofty  one  is  far  surpassed.  On  account  of  this 
parenthetically  inserted  praise  of  Jehovah,  the  "IEN  is  resumed 
in  notfn.  Instead  of  into  b?)  (compare  1  Kings  xvi.  31),  i.e. 
it  is  a  small  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be,  we  have  it  here,  as 
in  Ezek.  viii.  17,  with  a  comparative  min,  which  must  not, 
however,  be  logically  pressed:  "It  is  smaller  than  that,"  i.e. 
it  is  too  small  a  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be.  The  nHslre 
(Keri,  nHsitrS)  of  Israel  are  those  who  have  been  preserved 
in  exile  (Ezek.  vi.  12)  ;  in  other  cases,  we  find  "*$$  ^1$$,  or 
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nt2^9.  Not  only  is  the  restoration  of  the  remnant  of  Israel 
the  work  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  ;  but  Jehovah  has  ap- 
pointed him  for  something  higher  than  this.  He  has  given 
or  set  him  for  the  light  of  the  heathen  ("  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,"  Luke  ii.  32),  to  become  His  salvation  to  the 
end  of  the  earth  (LXX. :  rov  elvau  ae  eU  aa)TrjpLav  ecu? 
ia^iiTov  Ti}s  7V?).  Those  who  regard  Israel  as  a  nation  as 
speaking  here  (e.g.  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  etc.)  go  right 
away  from  this,  which  is  the  most  natural  sense  of  the  words, 
and  explain  them  as  meaning,  u  that  my  salvation  may  be, 
reach,  or  penetrate  to  the  end  of  the  earth."  But  inasmuch  as 
the  servant  of  Jehovah  is  the  light  of  the  world,  he  is  through 
that  very  fact  the  salvation  of  the  world  ;  and  he  is  both  of 
these  through  Jehovah,  whose  counsels  of  TOB^  are  brought  by 
him  into  historical  realization  and  visible  manifestation. 

The  words  of  the  servant  of  God,  in  which  he  enforces 
his  claim  upon  the  nations,  are  now  lost  in  words  of  Jehovah 
to  him,  which  are  no  longer  reported  by  him,  but  are  appended 
as  an  independent  address.  His  present  condition  is  one  of  the 
deepest  humiliation.  Yer.  7.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  Re- 
deemer of  Israel,  His  Holy  One,  to  him  of  contemptible  soul,  to 
the  abhorrence  of  the  people,  to  the  servant  of  tyrants  :  kings  shall 
see  and  arise ;  princes,  and  prostrate  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
Jehovah,  who  is  faithful,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  that  He  hath 
chosen  thee."  As  bdzoh  with  a  changeable  kametz  (cf.  chamois,  ch. 
i.  17)  has,  if  not  exactly  a  passive  force,  yet  something  very  like 
a  passive  circumstantial  meaning,  6?M"Tlf3  must  mean  the  man 
who  is  contemptible  as  regards  his  soul,  i.e.  held  in  contempt, 
or,  as  Hofmann  explains  it,  whom  men  do  not  think  worthy  to 
live  (though  he  follows  Ewald,  and  takes  bezoh  as  an  infinitive 
treated  as  a  substantive).  Accordingly  3ynp  is  also  to  be  taken 
personally.  The  meaning  abhorring  is  unsuitable  ;  but  2VR  is 
also  used  in  a  causative  sense,  to  cause  to  abhor,  Le.  to  make  a 
thing  an  abomination  (Ezek.  xvi.  25),  or  to  excite  abhorrence  : 
hence,  "  to  him  who  excites  the  people's  abhorrence,"  which  is 
the  same,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  as  "  to  the  object  of 
their  abhorrence."  But  even  as  a  participial  substantive  W"1D 
would  literally  mean  the  thing  exciting  abhorrence,  Le,  the 
abhorrence,  just  as  mfkhasseh  in  ch.  xxiii.  18  signifies  the  thing 
covering,  i.e.  the  covering.     All  these  participial  substantives 
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of  the  pie!  indicate  the  thing,  place,  or  instrument  accomplish- 
ing that  which  the  piel  affirms.  We  need  not  raise  the  question 
whether  goi  refers  to  Israel  or  to  the  heathen.  It  signifies  the 
mass  of  men,  the  people,  like  fdm  in  Ps.  lxii.  9,  and  in  those 
passages  in  which  it  is  used  by  our  prophet  for  the  human  race 
generally.  The  mosh'lim,  of  whom  the  person  here  addressed  is 
the  servant  or  enslaved  one,  are  obviously  heathen  tyrants.  What 
is  here  affirmed  of  the  "one  servant  of  Jehovah"  was  no  doubt 
also  applicable  to  the  nation  generally,  and  more  especially  to 
that  portion  of  the  nation  which  was  true  to  its  calling  and 
confession.  He  in  whom  Israel's  relation  of  servant  to 
Jehovah  was  fully  realized,  did  indeed  spring  out  of  His  own 
nation,  when  it  was  under  the  oppression  of  the  powers  of  this 
world;  and  all  the  shame  and  persecution  which  those  who 
remained  faithful  among  His  people  had  to  endure  from  the 
heathen  oppressors,  and  also  from  the  ungodly  among  their 
own  countrymen  (see,  for  example,  ch.  lxvi.  5),  discharge  their 
force  like  a  violent  storm  upon  Him  as  an  individual.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  the  sufferings  of  the  people  and  the  glory  of 
which  they  became  partakers  described  in  other  passages  in 
just  the  same  terms,  we  must  not  infer  from  this  that  "  servant 
of  Jehovah  "  is  a  collective  epithet  in  the  passage  before  us. 
The  person  addressed  here  is  the  Restorer  of  Israel,  the  Light 
of  the  Gentiles,  the  Salvation  of  Jehovah  for  all  mankind. 
When  kings  and  princes  shall  behold  Him  who  was  once 
brought  so  low,  delivered  from  His  humiliation,  and  exalted 
to  the  glorious  height  of  the  work  to  which  He  has  been  called, 
they  will  rise  up  with  reverence  from  their  thrones,  and  pros- 
trate themselves  upon  the  ground  in  worship  for  the  sake  of 
Jehovah,  as  before  Him  who  (">t?X  emphatic,  utpote  qui)  is 
faithful,  showing  Himself  sincere  in  His  promises,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  in  that,  as  is  now  made  mani- 
fest, "  He  hath  chosen  thee."  The  fut.  consec.  particularizes 
the  general  motive  assigned,  and  carries  it  still  further. 

The  next  two  verses  describe  (though  only  with  reference 
to  Israel,  the  immediate  circle)  what  is  the  glory  of  the  voca- 
tion to  which  Jehovah,  in  accordance  with  His  promise,  exalts 
His  chosen  One.  Vers.  8,  9a.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  In  a  time 
of  favour  have  I  heard  thee,  and  in  the  day  of  salvation  have  I 
helped  thee  :  and  I  form  thee,  and  set  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
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people,  to  raise  up  the  land,  to  apportion  again  desolate  inherit- 
ances, saying  to  prisoners,  Go  ye  out :  to  those  who  are  in  dark- 
ness, Come  ye  to  the  light."  Jehovah  heard  His  servant,  and 
came  to  his  help  when  he  prayed  to  Him  out  of  the  condition 
of  bondage  to  the  world,  which  he  shared  with  his  people.  He 
did  it  at  the  time  for  the  active  display  of  His  good  pleasure, 
and  for  the  realizing  of  salvation,  which  had  been  foreseen  by 
Him,  and  had  now  arrived.  The  futures  which  follow  are  to 
be  taken  as  such.  The  fact  that  Jehovah  makes  His  servant 
"  a  covenant  of  the  people,"  i.e.  the  personal  bond  which  unites 
Israel  and  its  God  in  a  new  fellowship  (see  ch.  xlii.  6),  is  the 
fruit  of  his  being  heard  and  helped.  The  infinitives  with 
Lamed  affirm  in  what  way  the  new  covenant  relation  will  be 
made  manifest.  The  land  that  has  fallen  into  decay  rises  into 
prosperity  again,  and  the  desolate  possessions  return  to  their 
former  owners.  This  manifestation  of  the  covenant  grace,  that 
has  been  restored  to  the  nation  again,  is  effected  through  the 
medium  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  The  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
is  quite  correct :  rov  Karao-Trjaai,  rrjv  yrjv  koX  tc\r)povo/j,rjcrai 
KKrjpovopLias  iprj/xov^  Xeyovra.  "to&O  is  a  dicendo  governed  by 
both  infinitives.  The  prisoners  in  the  darkness  of  the  prison 
and  of  affliction  are  the  exiles  (ch.  xlii.  22).  The  mighty  word 
of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  brings  to  them  the  light  of  liberty, 
in  connection  with  which  (as  has  been  already  more  than  once 
observed)  the  fact  should  be  noticed,  that  the  redemption  is 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  termination  of  the  captivity,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  regarded  as  possessing  a  national  character,  and  therefore  is 
purely  external. 

The  person  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  now  falls  into  the 
background  again,  and  the  prophecy  proceeds  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  return  of  the  redeemed.  Vers.  96-12.  "  They  shall 
feed  by  the  ways,  and  there  is  pasture  for  them  upon  all  field- 
hills.  They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst,  and  the  mirage  and  sun 
shall  not  blind  "them :  for  He  that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall  lead 
them,  and  guide  them  by  bubbling  water-springs.  And  I  make 
all  my  mountains  ways,  and  my  roads  are  exalted.  Behold 
these,  they  come  from  afar;  and,  behold,  these  from  the  north  and 
from  the  sea;  and  these  from  the  land  of  the  Sinese."  The  people 
returning  home  are  represented  as  a  flock.     By  the  roads  that 
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they  take  to  their  homes,  they  are  able  to  obtain  sufficient  pas- 
ture, without  being  obliged  to  go  a  long  way  round  in  order  to 
find  a  sufficient  supply ;  and  even  upon  bare  sandy  hills  (ch. 
xli.  18)  there  is  pasture  found  for  them.  Nothing  is  wanting ; 
even  the  shdrdbh  (see  ch.  xxxv.  7,  p.  79)  and  the  sun  do  not 
hurt  them,  the  former  by  deceiving  and  leading  astray,  the 
latter  by  wearying  them  with  its  oppressive  heat :  for  He 
whose  compassion  has  been  excited  by  their  long  pining  misery 
(ch.  xli.  17-20)  is  leading  them,  and  bringing  them  along  in 
comfort  by  bubbling  springs  of  real  and  refreshing  water  pB* 
as  Petrarch  once  says  of  shepherds,  Move  la  schiera  sua  soave- 
mente).  Jehovah  also  makes  all  the  mountains  into  roads  for 
those  who  are  returning  home,  and  the  paths  of  the  desert  are 
lifted  up,  as  it  were,  into  well-made  roads  (yerumun,  Ges.  §  47, 
Anm.  4).  They  are  called  my  mountains  and  my  highways 
(differently  from  ch.  xiv.  25),  because  they  are  His  creation ; 
and  therefore  He  is  also  able  to  change  them,  and  now  really 
does  change  them  for  the  good  of  His  people,  who  are  returning 
to  the  land  of  their  forefathers  out  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Although  in  Ps.  cvii.  3  yam  (the  sea)  appears  to  stand  for  the 
south,  as  referring  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
wThich  washes  the  coast  of  Egypt,  there  is  no  ground  at  all  in 
the  present  instance  for  regarding  it  as  employed  in  any  other 
than  its  usual  sense,  namely  the  west ;  merdchoq  (from  far)  is 
therefore  either  the  south  (cf.  ch.  xliii.  6)  or  the  east,  according 
to  the  interpretation  that  we  give  to  'erets  Sinim,  as  signifying  a 
land  to  the  east  or  to  the  south.  The  Phoenician  Sinim  (Gen. 
x.  17),  the  inhabitants  of  a  fortified  town  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Area,  which  has  now  disappeared,  but  wThich  was  seen  not 
only  by  Jerome,  but  also  by  Marino  Sanuto  (de  castro  Arachas 
ad  dimidiam  leucam  est  oppidum  Sin),  cannot  be  thought  of,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  this  Sin  was  too  near,  and  was  situated 
to  the  west  of  Babylon  and  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  ;  whilst 
Sin  (=Pelusium)  in  Egypt,  to  which  Ewald  refers,  did  not 
give  its  name  to  either  a  tribe  or  a  land.  Arias  Montanus  was 
among  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  Sinim  are  the  Sinese 
(Chinese)  ;  and  since  the  question  has  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  Gesenius  (in  his  Commentary  and  Thesaurus),  most 
of  the  commentators,  and  also  such  Orientalists  as  Langles  (in 
his  Recherches  asiatiques),  Movers  (in  his  Phoenicians),  Lassen 
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(in  liis  LiJiscfie  Altathumshinde,  i.  856-7),  have  decided  in 
favour  of  this  opinion.  The  objection  brought  against  the 
supposition,  that  the  name  of  the  Chinese  was  known  to  the 
nations  of  the  west  at  so  early  a  period  as  this,  viz.  that  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case  till  after  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Shi-hoang-ti,  of  the  dynasty  of  Thsin,  who  restored  the  empire 
that  had  been  broken  up  into  seven  smaller  kingdoms  (in  the 
year  247  B.C.),  and  through  whose  celebrated  reign  the  name 
of  his  dynasty  came  to  be  employed  in  the  western  nations  as 
the  name  of  China  generally,  is  met  by  Lassen  with  the  simple 
fact  that  the  name  occurs  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  this, 
and  in  many  different  forms,  as  the  name  of  smaller  states  into 
which  the  empire  was  broken  up  after  the  reign  of  Wu-wang 
(1122-1115  B.C.).  "The  name  Given.  (Strabo),  Tivai  (Ptol.), 
T^iviT^a  (Kosmas),  says  the  Sinologist  Neumann,  did  not  obtain 
currency  for  the  first  time  from  the  founder  of  the  great  dynasty 
of  Tsin ;  but  long  before  this,  Tsin  was  the  name  of  a  feudal 
kingdom  of  some  importance  in  Shen-si,  one  of  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Sinese  land,  and  Fei-tse,  the  first  feudal  king 
of  Tsin,  began  to  reign  as  early  as  897  B.C."  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  the  prophet,  whether  he  were  Isaiah  or  any 
other,  may  have  heard  of  the  land  of  the  Sinese  in  the  far  east, 
and  this  is  all  that  we  need  assume;  not  that  Sinese  merchants 
visited  the  market  of  the  world  on  the  Euphrates  (Movers  and 
Lassen),  but  only  that  information  concerning  the  strange 
people  who  were  so  wealthy  in  rare  productions,  had  reached 
the  remote  parts  of  the  East  through  the  medium  of  com- 
merce, possibly  from  Ophir,  and  through  the  Phoenicians. 
But  Egli  replies  :  u  The  seer  on  the  streams  of  Babel  certainly 
could  not  have  described  any  exiles  as  returning  home  from 
China,  if  he  had  not  known  that  some  of  his  countrymen 
were  pining  there  in  misery,  and  I  most  positively  affirm  that 
this  was  not  the  case."  What  is  here  assumed — namely,  that 
there  must  have  been  a  Chinese  diaspora  in  the  prophet's  own 
time — is  overthrown  by  what  has  been  already  observed  in  ch. 
xi.  11 ;  and  we  may  also  see  that  it  is  not  purely  by  accident 
that  the  land  of  the  Sinese  is  given  as  the  farthest  point  to  the 
east,  from  my  communications  concerning  the  Jews  of  China 
in  the  History  of  the  Post-biblical  Poetry  of  the  Jews  (1836,  pp. 
58-62,  cf.  p.  21).     I  have  not  yet  seen  Sionnet's  work,  which 
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has  appeared  since,  viz.  Essai  sur  les  Juifs  de  la  Chine  et  sur 
r influence,  quils  ont  eue  sur  la  literature  de  ce  vaste  empire, 
circuit  Vere  chrStienne  ;  but  I  have  read  the  Mission  of  Enquiry 
to  Hie  Jews  in  China  in  the  Jewish  Intelligence,  May  1851, 
where  a  fac-simile  of  their  thorah  is  given.  The  immigration 
took  place  from  Persia  (cf.  'Eldm,  ch.  xi.  11),  at  the  latest, 
under  the  Han  dynasty  (205  B.C.-220  A.D.),  and  certainly 
before  the  Christian  era. 

In  this  return  of  the  exiles  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
to  their  fatherland,  and  for  this  mighty  work  of  God  on  behalf 
of  His  church,  which  has  been  scattered  in  all  directions,  the 
whole  creation  is  to  praise  Him.  Ver.  13.  "  Sing,  0  heavens ; 
and  shout,  0  earth ;  and  break  out  into  singing,  0  mountains  !  for 
Jehovah  hath  comforted  His  people,  and  He  hath  compassion 
upon  His  afflicted  ones"  The  phrase  H3T  nVQ,  like  grn  nva 
(which  occurs  in  Ps.  xcviii.  4  as  well  as  in  Isaiah),  is  peculiarly 
Isaiah's  (ch.  xiv.  7,  and  several  times  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi.).  "  The 
afflicted  ones"  (dniyylm)  is  the  usual  Old  Testament  name  for 
the  ecclesia  militans.  The  future  alternates  with  the  perfect : 
the  act  of  consolation  takes  place  once  for  all,  but  the  com- 
passion lasts  for  ever.  Here  again  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God  appears  as  the  focus  from  which  the  whole 
world  is  glorified.  The  joy  of  the  Israel  of  God  becomes  the 
joy  of  heaven  and  earth.  With  the  summons  to  this  joy  the 
first  half  of  the  prophecy  closes ;  for  the  word  "iiDKn,  which 
follows,  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  prophecy  has  merely 
reached  a  resting-point  here,  since  this  word  is  unsuitable  for 
commencing  a  fresh  prophecy. 

The  prophet,  looking  back  at  the  period  of  suffering  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  deliverance,  exclaims  from  the  midst  of 
this  train  of  thought :  Ver.  14.  "  Zion  said,  Jehovah  hath 
forsaken  me,  and  the  Lord  hath  forgotten  me."  The  period 
of  suffering  which  forces  out  this  lamentation  still  continues. 
What  follows,  therefore,  applies  to  the  church  of  the  present, 
i.e.  of  the  captivity.  Vers.  15,  16.  "  Does  a  woman  forget  her 
sucking  child,  so  as  not  to  have  compassion  upon  the  child  of  her 
womb  f  Even  though  mothers  should  forget,  I  will  not  forget 
thee.  Behold,  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  my  hands ; 
thy  walls  stand  continually  before  me."  In  reply  to  the  com- 
plaining  church,    which   knows  that   her   home   is    in    Zion- 
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Jerusalem,  and  which  has  been  kept  so  long  away  from  her 
home,  Jehovah  sets  forth  His  love,  which  is  as  inalienable  as  a 
mother's  love,  yea,  far  greater  than  even  maternal  love.  On 
Tiy,  see  vol.  i.  p.  139  ;  the  min  in  merachem  is  equivalent  to 
ware  fn),  as  in  eh.  xxiii.  1,  xxiv.  10,  xxxiii.  15,  etc.  E3,  so  far 
as  the  actual  sense  is  concerned,  is  equivalent  to  *2TD2  (Ewald, 
§  362,  b)  :  u  granted  that  such  (mothers)  should  forget,  i.e.  dis- 
own, their  love."  The  picture  of  Zion  (not  merely  the  name, 
as  ver.  16&  clearly  shows)  is  drawn  in  the  inside  of  Jehovah's 
hands,  just  as  men  are  accustomed  to  burn  or  puncture  orna- 
mental figures  and  mementoes  upon  the  hand,  the  arm,  and  the 
forehead,  and  to  colour  the  punctures  with  al henna  or  indigo 
(see  Tafel,  xii.,  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  33-35  of  Lane's  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians).  There  is  the  figure  of 
Zion,  unapproachable  to  every  creature,  as  close  to  Him  as  He 
is  to  Himself,  and  facing  Him  amidst  all  the  emotions  of  His 
divine  life.  There  has  He  the  walls  of  Zion  constantly  before 
Him  (on  neged,  see  at  ch.  i.  16,  xxiv.  23)  ;  and  even  if  for  a 
time  they  are  broken  down  here  below,  with  Him  they  have  an 
eternal  ideal  existence,  which  must  be  realized  again  and  again 
in  an  increasingly  glorious  form. 

It  is  this  fact  of  a  renewed  glorification  which  presents  itself 
afresh  to  the  prophet's  mind.  Vers.  17,  18.  "  Thy  children  make 
haste,  thy  destroyers  and  masters  draw  out  from  thee.  Lift  up 
thine  eyes  round  about,  and  see :  all  these  assemble  themselves 
together,  and  come  to  thee.  As  truly  as  I  live,  saith  Jehovah,  thou 
wilt  put  them  all  on  like  jewellery,  and  gird  them  round  thee  like 
a  bride."  The  pointing  adopted  by  the  LXX.,  Targ.,  Jer., 
and  Saad.,  is  "^3.  The  antithesis  favours  this  reading ;  but 
sj^n  suits  vers.  18,  19  better ;  and  the  thought  that  Zion's 
children  come  and  restore  her  fallen  wralls,  follows  of  itself 
from  the  very  antithesis  :  her  children  come ;  and  those  who 
destroyed  their  maternal  home,  and  made  it  a  desolate  ruin, 
have  to  depart  from  both  city  and  land.  Zion  is  to  lift  up  her 
eyes,  that  have  been  cast  down  till  now,  yea,  to  lift  them  up 
round  about ;  for  on  all  sides  those  whom  she  thought  she  had 
lost  are  coming  in  dense  crowds  T)p  (cf.  fc6  =  ii?  with  tyK,  ch. 
xlix.  5),  to  her,  i.e.  henceforth  to  belong  to  her  again.  Jehovah 
pledges  His  life  (chai  yanl,  £cov  iyco,  Ewald,  §  329,  a)  that  a 
time  of  glory  is  coming  for  Zion  and  her  children.     *3  in  the 
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affirmative  sense,  springing  out  of  the  confirmative  after  an 
affirming  oath,  equivalent  to  NP'DK  elsewhere  (e.g.  ch.  v.  9). 
The  population  which  Zion  recovers  once  more,  will  be  to  her 
like  the  ornaments  which  a  woman  puts  on,  like  the  orna- 
mental girdle  (ch.  iii.  20)  which  a  bride  fastens  round  her 
wedding  dress. 

Thus  will  Zion  shine  forth  once  more  wTith  the  multitude  of 
her  children  as  with  a  festal  adorning.  Vers.  19,  20.  "For  thy 
ruins  and  thy  waste  places  and  thy  land  full  of  ruin, — yea,  now 
thou  wilt  be  too  narrow  for  the  inhabitants,  and  thy  devourers  are 
far  away.  Thy  children,  that  were  formerly  taken  from  thee, 
shall  say  in  thine  ears,  The  space  is  too  narrow  for  me  ;  give  way 
for  me,  that  I  may  have  room"  The  word  "  for"  (ki)  intro- 
duces the  explanatory  reason  for  the  figures  just  employed  of 
jewellery  and  a  bridal  girdle.  Instead  of  the  three  subjects, 
u  thy  ruins,"  etc.,  the  comprehensive  u  thou"  is  employed  per- 
mutatively,  and  the  sentence  commenced  afresh.  ^  is  repeated 
emphatically  in  nny  ^2  (for  now,  or  yea  now)  ;  this  has  essen- 
tially the  same  meaning  as  in  the  apodosis  of  hypothetical 
protasis  (e.g.  Gen.  xxxi.  42,  xliii.  10),  except  that  the  sense  is 
more  decidedly  affirmative  than  in  the  present  instance,  where 
one  sees  it  spring  out  of  the  confirmative.  Zion,  that  has  been 
hitherto  desolate,  now  becomes  too  small  to  hold  her  inhabitants ; 
and  her  devourers  are  far  away,  i.e.  those  who  took  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  land  and  cities,  and  made  them  untenable.  *\Sy  is 
to  be  understood  in  accordance  with  Ps.  xlii.  6,  and  ^TK3  in 
accordance  with  Ps.  xliv.  2  (see  at  ch.  v.  9).  It  will  even  come 
to  this,  that  the  children  of  which  Zion  was  formerly  robbed 
will  call  to  one  another,  so  that  she  becomes  a  witness  with  her 
ears  to  that  which  they  have  so  clearly  seen  :  the  space  is  too 
narrow,  give  way  (geshdh,  from  ndgash,  to  advance,  then  to  move 
generally,  also  to  move  in  an  opposite  direction,  i.e.  to  fall  back, 
as  in  Gen.  xix.  9)  for  me,  that  I  may  be  able  to  settle  down. 

The  words  that  sound  in  the  ears  of  Zion  are  now  followed 
by  the  thought  of  astonishment  and  surprise,  that  rises  up  in  her 
heart.  Ver.  21.  "  And  thou  wilt  say  in  thy  heart,  Who  hath 
home  me  these,  seeing  I  was  robbed  of  children,  and  barren, 
baidslicd,  and  thrust  away;  and  these,  who  hath  brought  them 
upf  Behold,  I  was  left  alone;  these,  where  were  they?"  She 
sees   herself   suddenly  surrounded   by   a   great    multitude    of 
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children)  and  yet  she  was  robbed  of  children,  and  galmuddh  (lit. 
hard,  stony,  Arab,  'galmad,  'gulmud,  e.g.  cs-sachr  el  'gulmud, 
the  hardest  stone,  mostly  as  a  substantive,  stone  or  rock,  from 
gdlam,  from  which  comes  the  Syriac  gelomo,  stony  ground, 
related  to  chdlam,  whence  challdmlsh,  gravel,  root  gal,  gam,  to 
press  together,  or  heap  up  in  a  lump  or  mass),  i.e.  one  who 
seemed  utterly  incapacitated  for  bearing  children  any  more. 
She  therefore  asks,  Who  hath  borne  me  these  (not,  who  hath 
begotten,  which  is  an  absurd  question)  ?  She  cannot  believe 
that  they  are  the  children  of  her  body,  and  her  children's 
children.  As  a  tree,  whose  foliage  is  all  faded  away,  is  called 
nobhehth  itself  in  ch.  i.  30,  so  she  calls  herself  goldh  vestirdh, 
extorris  et  remota  (sur  =  musdr,  like  stig  in  Prov.  xiv.  14  = 
ndsog  or  mussdg),  because  her  children  have  been  carried  away 
into  exile.  In  the  second  question,  the  thought  has  dawned 
upon  her  mind,  that  those  by  whom  she  finds  herself  sur- 
rounded are  her  own  children  ;  but  as  she  was  left  alone, 
whilst  they  went  forth,  as  she  thought  to  die  in  a  foreign  land, 
she  cannot  comprehend  where  they  have  been  hitherto  concealed, 
or  .where  they  have  grown  up  into  so  numerous  a  people. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  a  step  backward  in  the  domain  of 
the  future,  and  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  children  of 
Zion  get  back  to  their  home.  Ver.  22.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  Behold,  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  nations,  and  set  up  my 
standard  to  peoples:  and  they  bring  thy  sons  in  their  bosom;  and 
thy  daughters,  upon  shoulders  are  they  carried."  The  setting  up 
of  a  standard  (ch.  v.  26,  xi.  12,  xviii.  3,  cf.  lxii.  10)  is  a  favourite 
figure  with  Isaiah,  as  well  as  swaying  the  hand.  Jehovah  gives 
a  sign  to  the  heathen  nations  with  His  hand,  and  points  out  to 
them  the  mark  that  they  are  to  keep  in  view,  with  a  signal  pole 
which  is  set  up.  They  understand  it,  and  carry  out  His  instruc- 
tions, and  bring  Zion's  sons  and  daughters  thither,  and  that  as 
a  foster-father  i^omen)  carries  an  infant  in  the  bosom  of  his 
dress  (chotsen,  as  in  Neh.  v.  13  ;  Arabic  as  in  Ps.  cxxix.  7, 
hidn,  from  hadana,  to  embrace,  to  press  tenderly  to  one's  self ; 
vid.  Num.  xi.  12),  or  upon  his  arms,  so  that  it  reclines  upon 
his  shoulder  (al-kdtheph  ;  cf.  ral-tsad,  ch.  lx.  4,  Ixvi.  12). 

Such  affectionate  treatment  does  the  church  receive,  which 
is  assembling  once  more  upon  its  native  soil,  whilst  kings  and 
their  consorts  hasten  to  serve  the   re-assembled  community. 
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Ver.  23.  (t  And  kings  become  thy  foster-fathers,  and  their  prin- 
cesses thy  nurses :  they  bow  down  their  face  to  thee  to  the  earth, 
and  they  lick  the  dust  of  thy  feet ;  and  thou  learnest  that  I  am 
Jehovah,  He  ichose  hoping  ones  are  not  put  to  shame"  As 
foster-fathers  devote  all  their  strength  and  care  to  those  en- 
trusted to  them,  and  nurses  nourish  children  from  the  very 
marrow  of  their  own  life,  so  will  kings  become  the  shelterers 
of  Zion,  and  princesses  the  sustainers  of  her  growth.  All  that  is 
true  in  the  regal  headship  of  the  church  will  be  realized,  and  all 
that  is  false  in  regal  territorialism  will  condemn  itself:  uvultu 
in  terrain  demisso  adorabunt  te  et  pulver em  pedum  tuorum  lingent" 
(Jerome).  They  do  homage  to  the  church,  and  kiss  the  ground 
upon  which  she  stands  and  walks.  According  to  ch.  xlv.  14, 
this  adoration  belongs  to  the  God  who  is  present  in  the  church, 
and  points  the  church  itself  away  from  all  thought  of  her  own 
merits  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  salvation,  cui  qui  confidunt  non 
pudefient  (fiJHJ  with  an  auxiliary  pathach,  like  JjW  in  ch.  xlvii. 
15 ;  Ges.  §  65,  2  :  1KW  with  the  first  person  made  into  a  relative 
as  in  ch.  xli.  8  ;  Ges.  §  123,  1,  Anm.  1).  Observe,  however, 
that  the  state  will  not  be  swallowed  up  by  the  church, — a  thing 
which  never  will  occur,  and  is  never  meant  to  occur ;  but  by 
the  state  becoming  serviceable  to  the  church,  there  is  realized  a 
prelude  of  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the  dualism 
of  the  state  and  the  church  is  entirely  abolished. 

There  follows  now  a  sceptical  question  prompted  by  weak- 
ness of  faith  ;  and  the  divine  reply.  The  question,  ver.  24 : 
"  Can  the  booty  indeed  be  wrested  from  a  giant,  or  will  the  cap- 
tive host  of  the  righteous  escape?"  The  question  is  logically 
one,  and  only  divided  rhetorically  into  two  (Ges.  §  153,  2). 
The  giant,  or  gigantically  strong  one,  is  the  Chaldean.  Knobel, 
in  opposition  to  Hitzig,  who  supposes  the  Persian  to  be  referred 
to,  points  very  properly  to  ch.  li.  12,  13,  and  lii.  5.  He  is 
mistaken,  however,  in  thinking  that  we  must  read  Y^V  *30  in 
ver.  24b,  as  Ewald  does  after  the  Syriac  and  Jerome,  on  account 
of  the  parallelism.  The  exiles  are  called  shebhl  tsaddlq,  not, 
however,  as  captives  wrested  from  the  righteous  (the  congre- 
gation of  the  righteous),  as  Meier  thinks,  taking  tsaddlq  as  the 
gen.  ohj.;  still  less  as  captives  carried  off  by  the  righteous  one, 
i.e.  the  Chaldean,  for  the  Chaldean,  even  regarded  as  the 
accomplisher  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  is  not  tsaddlq, 
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but  u wicked"  (Hub.  I.  13);  but  merely  as  a  host  of  captives 
consisting  of  righteous  men  (Hitzig).  The  divine  answer, 
vers.  25,  26 :  u  Yea,  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Even  the  captive  hosts 
of  a  giant  are  wrestedfrom  him,  and  the  booty  of  a  tyrant  escapes ; 
and  I  tvill  make  war  upon  him  that  warreth  with  thee,  and  I  will 
bring  salvation  to  thy  children.  And  I  feed  them  that  pain  thee 
with  their  own  flesh ;  and  they  shall  be  drunken  with  their  own 
blood,  as  if  with  new  wine ;  and  all  flesh  sees  that  I  Jehovah  am 
thy  Saviour,  and  that  thy  Redeemer  is  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob? 
We  might  take  the  hi  in  ver.  25a  as  a  simple  affirmative,  but 
it  is  really  to  be  taken  as  preceded  by  a  tacit  intermediate 
thought.  Rosenmiiller's  explanation  is  the  correct  one  :  "  that 
which  is  hardly  credible  shall  take  place,  for  thus  hath  Jehovah 
said."  He  has  also  given  the  true  interpretation  of  gam : 
"  although  this  really  seems  incredible,  yet  I  will  give  it  effect." 
Ewald,  on  the  contrary,  has  quite  missed  the  sense  of  vers.  24, 
25,  which  he  gives  as  follows :  "  The  booty  in  men  which  a 
hero  has  taken  in  war,  may  indeed  be  taken  from  him  again  ; 
but  Jehovah  will  never  let  the  booty  that  He  takes  from 
the  Chaldean  (viz.  Israel)  be  wrested  from  Him  again."  This 
is  inadmissible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  presupposes  the 
emendation  pny  W ;  and  this  'drlts  is  quite  unsuitable,  partly 
because  it  would  be  Jehovah  to  whom  the  case  supposed  re- 
ferred, and  still  more,  because  the  correspondence  in  character 
between  ver.  24  and  ver.  14  is  thereby  destroyed.  The  gibbor 
and  'drits  is  called  iff"))  in  ver.  25b,  with  direct  reference  to 
Zion.  This  is  a  noun  formed  from  the  future,  like  Jareb  in 
Hos.  v.  13  and  x.  6, — a  name  chosen  as  the  distinctive  epithet 
of  the  Asiatic  emperor  (probably  a  name  signifying  "king 
Fighting-cock").  The  self-laceration  threatened  against  the 
Chaldean  empire  recals  to  mind  ch.  ix.  19,  20,  and  Zech.  xi.  9, 
and  has  as  revolting  a  sound  as  Num.  xxiii.  24  and  Zech. 
ix.  15, — passages  which  Daumer  and  Ghillany  understand  in 
the  cannibal  sense  which  they  appear  to  have,  whereas  what 
they  understand  literally  is  merely  a  hyperbolical  figure. 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Old  Testament 
church  was  a  nation,  and  that  the  spirit  of  revelation  in  the 
Old  Testament  assumed  the  national  form,  which  it  afterwards 
shattered  to  pieces.  Knobel  points  to  the  revolt  of  the  Hyr- 
canians  and  several  satraps,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Cyrus 
vol.  ii.  a 
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against  their  former  rulers  (Cyrop.  iv.  2,  6,  v.  1-3)  All  tins 
will  be  subservient  to  that  salvation  and  redemption,  which 
form  the  historical  aim  of  Jehovah  and  the  irresistible  work  of 
the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob.  The  name  of  God  which  we  meet 
with  here,  viz.  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  only  occurs  again  in 
ch.  i.  24,  and  shows  who  is  the  author  of  the  prophecy  which 
is  concluded  here.  The  first  half  set  forth,  in  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  the  mediator  of  Israel's  restoration  and  of  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  and  closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  to  rejoice  with  the  ransomed  church.  The 
second  half  (vers.  14—26)  rebukes  the  despondency  of  Zion, 
which  fancies  itself  forgotten  of  Jehovah,  by  pointing  to 
Jehovah's  more  than  maternal  love,  and  the  superabundant 
blessing  to  be  expected  from  Him.  It  also  rebukes  the  doubts 
of  Zion  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  redemption,  by  pointing 
to  the  faithfulness  and  omnipotence  of  the  God  of  Israel,  who 
will  cause  the  exiles  to  be  wrested  from  the  Chaldean,  and  their 
tormentors  to  devour  one  another.  The  following  chapter 
commences  a  fresh  train  of  ideas. 

SECOND  PROPHECY— Chap.  l. 

Israel's  self-rejection  ;  and  the  stedfastness  of  the 
servant  of  jehovah. 

The  words  are  no  longer  addressed  to  Zion,  but  to  her 
children.  Yer.  1 .  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Wliere  is  your  mothers 
hill  of  divorce,  with  which  I  put  her  away  ?  Or  where  is  one  of 
my  creditors,  to  whom  I  sold  you  ?  Behold,  for  your  iniquities 
are  ye  sold,  and  for  your  transgressions  is  your  mother  put  away." 
It  was  not  He  who  had  broken  off  the  relation  in  which  He 
stood  to  Zion ;  for  the  mother  of  Israel,  whom  Jehovah  had 
betrothed  to  Himself,  had  no  bill  of  divorce  to  show,  with 
which  Jehovah  had  put  her  away  and  thus  renounced  for 
ever  the  possibility  of  receiving  her  again  (according  to  Deut. 
xxiv.  1-4),  provided  she  should  in  the  meantime  have  married 
another.  Moreover,  He  had  not  yielded  to  outward  constraint, 
and  therefore  given  her  up  to  a  foreign  power;  for  where 
was  there  one  of  His  creditors  (there  is  not  any  one)  to  whom 
He  would  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  His  sons,  because 
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unable  to  pay  His  debts,  and  in  this  way  to  discharge  them  ? 
— a  harsh  demand,  which  was  frequently  made  by  unfeeling 
creditors  of  insolvent  debtors  (Ex.  xxi.  7  ;  2  Kings  iv.  1 ;  Matt, 
xviii.  25).  On  nosheh,  a  creditor,  see  at  ch.  xxiv.  2.  Their 
present  condition  was  indeed  that  of  being  sold  and  put  away ; 
but  this  was  not  the  effect  of  despotic  caprice,  or  the  result  of 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  Jehovah.  It  was  Israel  itself  that 
had  broken  off  the  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  Jehovah  ;  they 
had  been  sold  through  their  own  faults,  and  "  for  your  trans- 
gressions is  your  mother  put  away."  Instead  of  ^yt'Q^  we 
have  MW'M*.  This  may  be  because  the  church,  although  on 
the  one  hand  standing  higher  and  being  older  than  her  children 
(i.e.  her  members  at  any  particular  time),  is  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  morally  affected  by  those  to  whom  she  has  given  birth, 
who  have  been  trained  by  her,  and  recognised  by  her  as  her  own. 
The  radical  sin,  however,  which  has  lasted  from  the  time 
of  the  captivity  down  to  the  present  time,  is  disobedience  to  the 
word  of  God.  This  sin  brought  upon  Zion  and  her  children 
the  judgment  of  banishment,  and  it  was  this  which  made  it 
last  so  long.  Vers.  2,  3.  "  Why  did  I  come,  and  there  was  no 
one  there?  Why  did  I  call,  and  there  was  no  one  who  answered? 
Is  my  hand  too  short  to  redeem  ?  or  is  there  no  strength  in  me  to 
deliver?  Behold,  through  my  threatening  I  dry  up  the  sea;  turn 
streams  into  a  plain:  their  fish  rot,  because  there  is  no  water,  and 
die  for  thirst.  I  clothe  the  heavens  in  mourning,  and  make  sack- 
cloth their  covering T  Jehovah  has  come,  and  with  what  ?  It 
follows,  from  the  fact  of  His  bidding  them  consider,  that  His 
hand  is  not  too  short  to  set  Israel  loose  and  at  liberty,  that  He 
is  not  so  powerless  as  to  be  unable  to  draw  it  out;  that  He  is 
the  Almighty,  who  by  His  mere  threatening  word  (Ps.  cvi.  9, 
civ.  7)  can  dry  up  the  sea,  and  turn  streams  into  a  hard  and 
barren  soil,  so  that  the  fishes  putrefy  for  want  of  water  (Ex. 
vii.  18,  etc.),  and  die  from  thirst  (thdmoth  sl  voluntative  used  as 
an  indicative,  as  in  ch.  xii.  1,  and  very  frequently  in  poetical 
composition) ;  who  can  clothe  the  heavens  in  mourning,  and 
make  sackcloth  their  (dull,  dark)  covering  (for  the  expression 
itself,  compare  ch.  xxxvii.  1,  2) ;  who  therefore,  fiat  applicatio, 
can  annihilate  the  girdle  of  waters  behind  which  Babylon 
fancies  herself  concealed  (see  ch.  xlii.  15,  xliv.  27),  and  cover 
the  empire,  which  is  now  enslaving  and  torturing  Israel,  with 
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a  sunless  and  starless  night  of  destruction  (ch.  xiii.  10).  It 
follows  from  all  this,  that  He  has  come  with  a  gospel  of  deliver- 
ance from  sin  and  punishment;  but  Israel  has  given  no  answer, 
has  not  received  this  message  of  salvation  with  faith,  since  faith 
is  assent  to  the  word  of  God.  And  in  whom  did  Jehovah 
come  ?  Knobel  and  most  of  the  commentators  reply,  "  in  His 
prophets."  This  answer  is  not  wrong,  but  it  does  not  suffice 
to  show  the  connection  between  what  follows  and  what  goes 
before.  For  there  it  is  one  person  who  speaks ;  and  who  is 
that,  but  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  introduced  in  these 
prophecies  with  dramatic  directness,  as  speaking  in  his  own 
name  ?  Jehovah  has  come  to  His  people  in  His  servant.  We 
know  who  was  the  servant  of  Jehovah  in  the  historical  fulfil- 
ment. It  was  He  whom  even  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
describe  as  rov  iratha  rov  fcvptov,  especially  in  the  Acts  (iii. 
13,  26,  iv.  27,  30).  It  was  not  indeed  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity  that  the  servant  of  Jehovah  appeared  in  Israel  with 
the  gospel  of  redemption ;  but,  as  we  shall  never  be  tired  of 
repeating,  this  is  the  human  element  in  these  prophecies,  that 
they  regard  the  appearance  of  the  u  servant  of  Jehovah,"  the 
Saviour  of  Israel  and  the  heathen,  as  connected  with  the  cap- 
tivity :  the  punishment  of  Israel  terminating,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  perspective  foreshortening  of  prophetic  vision,  with 
the  termination  of  the  captivity;  and  the  final  glory  of  Israel 
and  the  final  salvation  of  all  mankind  beginning  to  dawn  on 
the  border  of  the  captivity, — a  connection  which  we  regard  as 
one  of  the  strongest  confirmations  of  the  composition  of  these 
addresses  before  the  captivity,  as  well  as  of  Isaiah's  authorship. 
But  this  av0p(t)7rtvov  does  not  destroy  the  Oelov  in  them,  inas- 
much as  the  time  at  which  Jesus  appeared  was  not  only  similar 
to  that  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  but  stood  in  a  causal  con- 
nection with  it,  since  the  Roman  empire  was  the  continuation 
of  the  Babylonian,  and  the  moral  state  of  the  people  under  the 
iron  arm  of  the  Roman  rule  resembled  that  of  the  Babylonian 
exiles  (Ezek.  ii.  6,  7).  At  the  same  time,  whatever  our  opinion 
on  this  point  may  be,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  to  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah,  who  was  seen  by  the  prophet  in  connection 
with  the  Babylonian  captivity,  that  the  words  "  wherefore  did  I 
come"  refer. 

lie  in  whom  Jehovah  came  to  His  nation,  and  proclaimed 
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to  it,  in  the  midst  of  its  self-induced  misery,  the  way  and  work 
of  salvation,  is  He  who  speaks  in  ver.  4  :  "  The  Lord  Jehovah 
hath  given  me  a  disciple's  tongue,  that  I  may  know  how  to  set  up 
the  wearied  with  words  :  He  wakeneth  every  morning ;  wakeneth 
mine  ear  to  attend  in  disciple s  manner"  The  word  limmudim, 
which  is  used  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  which  is  the  older 
word  for  the  later  talmidim,  fiaOnrai,  as  in  ch.  viii.  16,  liv.  13, 
is  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  according  to  the  figure  of 
palindromy,  which  is  such  a  favourite  figure  in  both  parts  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah  ;  and  the  train  of  thought,  "  He  wakene'h 
morning  by  morning,  wakeneth  mine  ear,"  recals  to  mind  the 
parallelism  with  reservation  which  is  very  common  in  the 
Psalms,  and  more  especially  the  custom  of  a  "triolet-like" 
spinning  out  of  the  thoughts,  from  which  the  songs  of  u  de- 
grees "  (or  ascending  steps,  shir  hamma  dloth)  have  obtained 
their  name.  The  servant  of  Jehovah  affords  us  a  deep  insight 
here  into  His  hidden  life.  The  prophets  received  special 
revelations  from  God,  for  the  most  part  in  the  night,  either  in 
dreams  or  else  in  visions,  which  were  shown  them  in  a  waking 
condition,  but  yet  in  the  more  susceptible  state  of  nocturnal 
quiet  and  rest.  Here,  however,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  re- 
ceives the  divine  revelations  neither  in  dreams  nor  visions  of 
the  night ;  but  every  morning  (babboqer  babboqer  as  in  ch. 
xxviii.  19),  i.e.  when  his  sleep  is  over,  Jehovah  comes  to  him, 
awakens  his  ear,  by  making  a  sign  to  him  to  listen,  and  then 
takes  him  as  it  were  into  the  school  after  the  manner  of  a 
pupil,  and  teaches  him  what  and  how  he  is  to  preach.  Nothing 
indicates  a  tongue  befitting  the  disciples  of  God,  so  much  as 
the  gift  of  administering  consolation ;  and  such  a  gift  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  speaker  here.     "  To  help  with  words  him  that  is 

exhausted  "  (with  suffering  and  self-torture)  :    my,  Arab.  ^,1 ;, 

med.  Vav,  related  to  *j*iy,  tihn,  signifies  to  spring  to  a  person 
with  words  to  help,  Aq.  viroo~T7)picrai,  Jer.   sustentare.     The 

Arabic  c^U  med.  Je,  to  rain  upon  or  water  (Ewald,  Umbreit, 

etc.),  cannot  possibly  be  thought  of,  since  this  has  no  support 
in  the  Hebrew  ;  still  less,  however,  can  we  take  my  as  a  denom. 
from  ny,  upon  which  Luther  has  founded  his  rendering,  "  to 
speak  to  the  weary  in  due  season  "  (also  Eng.  ver.).     w  is  an 
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accusative  of  more  precise  definition,  like  "^'K  in  ver.  1  (cf.  ch. 
xlii.  25,  xliii.  23).  Jerome  has  given  the  correct  rendering: 
'.'that  I  may  know  how  to  sustain  him  that  is  weary  with  a  word." 

His  calling  is  to  save,  not  to  destroy ;  and  for  this  calling 
he  has  Jehovah  as  a  teacher,  and  to  Him  he  has  submitted 
himself  in  docile  susceptibility  and  immoveable  obedience. 
Ver.  5.  "  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  opened  mine  ear  ;  and  I,  I 
was  not  rebellious,  and  did  not  turn  back"  He  put  him  into  a 
position  inwardly  to  discern  His  will,  that  he  might  become 
the  mediator  of  divine  revelation ;  and  he  did  not  set  himself 
against  this  calling  (mdrdh,  according  to  its  radical  meaning 
stringere,  to  make  one's  self  rigid  against  any  one,  avrirelveLv), 
and  did  not  draw  back  from  obeying  the  call,  which,  as  he  well 
knew,  would  not  bring  him  earthly  honour  and  gain,  but 
rather  shame  and  ill-treatment.  Ever  since  he  had  taken  the 
path  of  his  calling,  he  had  not  drawn  timidly  back  from  the 
sufferings  with  which  it  was  connected,  but  had  rather  cheer- 
fully taken  them  upon  him.  Ver.  6.  "  /  offered  my  back  to 
smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  pluck  off  the  hair ;  I  hid 
not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting"  He  offered  his  back  to 
such  as  smote  it,  his  cheeks  to  such  as  plucked  out  the  hair 
of  his  bc?.rd  (mdrat  as  in  Neh.  xiii.  25).  He  did  not  hide  his 
face,  to  cover  it  up  from  actual  insults,  or  from  being  spit 
upon  (on  kHimmoth  with  roq,  smiting  on  the  cheek,  Ko\a</)i£e«>, 
strokes  with  rods,  pairL^eiv,  blows  upon  the  head,  rvirrew  eh 
tt]v  K€(paXr]v  with  ifiiTTveiv,  compare  Matt.  xxvi.  67,  xxvii.  30, 
John  xviii.  22).  The  way  of  his  calling  leads  through  a 
shameful  condition  of  humiliation.  What  was  typified  in  Job 
(see  ch.  xxx.  10,  xvii.  6),  and  prefigured  typically  and  pro- 
phetically in  the  Psalms  of  David  (see  Ps.  xxii.  7,  lxix.  8), 
finds  in  him  its  perfect  antitypical  fulfilment. 

But  no  shame  makes  him  faint-hearted ;  he  trusts  in  Him 
who  hath  called  him,  and  looks  to  the  end.  Ver.  7.  "  But  the 
Lord  Jehovah  icill  help  me ;  therefore  have  I  not  suffered  myself 
to  be  overcome  by  mockery:  therefore  did  1  make  my  face  like  the 
flint,  and  knew  that  I  should  not  be  put  to  shame"  The  \  intro- 
duces the  thought  with  which  his  soul  was  filled  amidst  all 
his  sufferings.  In  'A&taa  vb  he  affirms,  that  he  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  inwardly  overcome  and  overpowered  by  kelimmdh. 
The  consciousness  of  his  high  calling  remained  undisturbed; 
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he  was  never  ashamed  of  that,  nor  did  he  turn  away  from  it. 
The  two  |3 ~?y  stand  side  by  side  upon  the  same  line.  He  made 
his  face  kachalldmlsh  (from  chdlam,  related  to  gdlam  in  ch. 
xlix.  21,  with  the  substantative  termination  Ish:  see  Jeshurun, 
p.  229),  i.e.  he  made  it  as  unfeeling  as  a  flint-stone  to  the 
attacks  of  his  foes  (cf.  Ezek.  iii.  8,  9).  The  LXX.  renders 
this  eOrjfca  to  irpoaojirov  fiov  &>?  arepeav  irejpav  ;  but  iarrjpi^a 
to  Trpoa.j  which  is  the  rendering  given  to  "OB  D"1^  in  Jer.  xxi.  10, 
would  have  been  just  the  proper  rendering  here  (see  Luke 
ix.  51).  In  "  holy  hardness  of  endurance,"  as  Stier  says,  he 
turned  his  face  to  his  antagonists,  without  being  subdued  or 
frightened  away,  and  was  well  assured  that  He  whose  cause 
he  represented  would  never  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

In  the  midst  of  his  continued  sufferings  he  was  still 
certain  of  victory,  feeling  himself  exalted  above  every  human 
accusation,  and  knowing  that  Jehovah  would  acknowledge 
him  ;  whereas  his  opponents  were  on  the  way  to  that  destruc- 
tion, the  germ  of  which  they  already  carried  within  them. 
Vers.  8,  9.  "He  is  near  that  justifieth  me;  who  ivill  contend  with 
me?!  We  will  draw  near  together!  Who  is  my  adversary  in 
judgment? !  Let  him  draw  near  to  me!  Behold,  the  Lord  Jehovah 
will  help  me;  who  is  he  that  could  condemn  me?!  Behold,  they 
all  shall  fall  to  pieces  like  a  garment;  the  moth  shall  eat  them  upT 
P*WI  and  )T&y)  are  forensic  antitheses :  the  former  signifies 
to  set  one  forth,  both  practically  and  judicially,  as  righteous 
(2  Sam.  xv.  4 ;  Ps.  lxxxii.  3)  ;  the  latter  as  guilty,  JJS5n  (Deut. 
xxv.  1 ;  Ps.  cix.  7).  "TJBJM,  which  has  lost  the  principal  tone 
on  account  of  the  following  in*  pnj),  has  munach  instead  of 
metheg  in  the  antepenultimate.  Baal  mishpdtl  means,  u he  who 
has  a  judicial  cause  or  lawsuit  against  me,"  just  as  in  Roman 
law  the  dominus  litis  is  distinguished  from  the  procurator,  i.e. 
from  the  person  who  represents  him  in  court  (syn.  baal 
debhdrlm,  Ex.  xxiv.  14,  and  'ish  rlbhl  in  Job  xxxi.  35 ;  compare 
ch.  xli.  11).  fcflrr*»  are  connected,  and  form  an  emphatic  t/?, 
Rom.  viii.  34  (Ewald  §  325,  a).  "All  of  them"  (kulldm):  this 
refers  to  all  who  are  hostile  to  him.  They  fall  to  pieces  like  a 
worn-out  garment,  and  fall  a  prey  to  the  moth  which  they 
already  carry  within  them  :  —  a  figure  which  we  meet  with 
again  in  ch.  li.  8  (cf.  Job  xiii.  28,  Hos.  v.  12),  and  one  which, 
although  apparently  insignificant,  is  yet  really  a  terrible  one, 
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inasmuch  as  it  points  to  a  power  of  destruction  working  im- 
perceptibly and  slowly,  but  yet  effecting  the  destruction  of  the 
object  selected  with  all  the  greater  certainty. 

Thus  far  we  have  the  words  of  the  servant.  The  prophecy 
opened  with  words  of  Jehovah  (vers.  1-3),  and  with  such  words 
it  closes,  as  we  may  see  from  the  expression,  u  this  shall  ye 
have  at  my  hand,"  in  ver.  lib.  The  first  word  of  Jehovah  is 
addressed  to  those  who  fear  Him,  and  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  His  servant.  Ver.  10.  "  Who  among  you  is  fearing  Jehovah , 
hearkening  to  the  voice  of  His  servant  ?  He  that  walketh  in  dark- 
ness, and  without  a  ray  of  light,  let  him  trust  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  and  stay  himself  upon  his  God."  The  question  is 
asked  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  any  one  who  could  reply, 
"  I  am  one,  or  wish  to  be  such  an  one,"  what  his  duty  and  his 
privileges  are.  In  the  midst  of  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  his 
situation  (chdshekhlm  the  accusative  of  the  object,  and  plural 
to  chdshekhdh,  ch.  viii.  22),  and  of  his  consequent  despondency 
of  mind,  he  is  to  trust  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  firmest 
and  surest  of  all  grounds  of  trust,  and  to  stay  himself  upon  his 
God,  who  cannot  forsake  or  deceive  him.  He  is  to  believe  (ch. 
vii.  9,  xxviii.  16  ;  Hab.  ii.  4)  in  God  and  the  word  of  salva- 
tion, for  n&3  and  \yW2  are  terms  applied  to  that  Jiducia  fidei 
which  is  the  essence  of  faith.  The  second  word  of  Jehovah  is 
addressed  to  the  despisers  of  His  word,  of  which  His  servant  is 
the  bearer.  Ver.  11.  u Behold,  all  ye  that  kindle  fire,  that  equip 
yourselves  with  burning  darts ,  away  into  the  glow  of  your  fire, 
and  into  the  burning  darts  that  ye  have  kindled  !  This  comes  to 
you  from  my  hand;  ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow"  The  fire  is 
not  the  fire  of  divine  wrath  (Jer.  xvii.  4),  but  the  fire  of 
wickedness  (rish'dh,  ch.  ix.  17),  more  especially  that  hellish 
fire  with  which  an  evil  tongue  is  set  on  fire  (Jas.  iii.  6)  ;  for 
the  zlqoth  (equivalent  to  ziqqoth,  from  zeq  =  zing,  from  zdnaq, 
to  spring,  to  let  fly,  Syr.  to  shoot  or  hurl),  i.e.  shots,  and 
indeed  burning  arrows  (Ps.  vii.  14),  are  figurative,  and  stand 
for  the  blasphemies  and  anathemas  which  they  cast  at  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  read  ^T^p  instead 
of  Tf$9j  as  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  Knobel  propose,  or  even,  con- 
trary to  all  usage  of  speech,  ^NB.  The  former  is  the  more 
pictorial :  they  gird  burning  darts,  accingunt  malleolos,  i.e. 
they  equip  or  arm  themselves  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
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attack  (ch.  xlv.  5).  But  the  destruction  which  they  prepare 
for  the  servant  of  Jehovah  becomes  their  own.  They  them- 
selves have  to  go  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  fire  and  the 
burning  darts,  that  they  have  set  on  fire.  The  hand  of  Jehovah 
suddenly  inverts  the  position ;  the  fire  of  wrath  becomes  the 
fire  of  divine  judgment,  and  this  fire  becomes  their  bed  of 
torment.  The  LXX.  has  it  correctly,  ev  \virrj  KoifirjOrjcreaBe. 
The  Lamed  indicates  the  situation  (Ewald,  §  217,  d),  pi^fn 
with  the  tone  upon  the  last  syllable  gives  a  dictatorial  con- 
clusion. It  has  a  terrible  sound,  but  still  more  terrible  (apart 
from  the  future  state)  is  the  historical  fulfilment  that  presents 
itself  to  the  eye. 


THIRD  PROPHECY. -Chap.  li. 

THE  BURSTING  FORTH  OF  SALVATION,  AND  TURNING  AWAY 
OF  THE  CUP  OF  WRATH. 

The  prophetic  address  now  turns  again  from  the  despisers 
of  the  word,  whom  it  has  threatened  with  the  torment  of  fire, 
to  those  who  long  for  salvation.     Vers.  1-3.  "  Hearken  to  me, 
ye  that  are  in  pursuit  of  righteousness,  ye  that  seek  Jehovah, 
Look  up  to  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  arid  to  the  hollow  of  the 
pit  whence  ye  are  dug.     Look  up  to  Abraham  your  forefather, 
and  to  Sara  who  bare  you,  that  he  was  one  when  I  called  him, 
and  blessed  him,  and  multiplied  him.     For  Jehovah  hath  com- 
forted Zion,  comforted  all  her  ruins,  and  turned  her  desert  like 
Eden,  and  her  steppe  as  into  the  garden  of  God ;  joy  and  gladness 
are  found  in   her,    thanksgiving   and   sounding   music,"      The 
prophecy  is  addressed  to  those  who  are  striving  after  the  right 
kind  of  life  and  seeking  Jehovah,  and  not  turning  from  Him 
to  make  earthly  things  and  themselves  the  object  of  their  pur- 
suit ;  for  such  only  are  in  a  condition  by  faith  to  regard  that  as 
possible,  and  in  spirit  to  behold  that  as  real,  which  seems  im- 
possible to  human  understanding,  because  the  very  opposite  is 
lying  before  the  eye  of  the  senses.     Abraham  and  Sarah  they 
are  mentally  to  set  before  them,  for  they  are  types  of  the  sal- 
vation to  be  anticipated  now.     Abraham  is  the  rock  whence 
the  stones  were  hewn,  of  which  the  house  of  Jacob  is  composed; 
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and  Sarah  with  her  maternal  womb  the  hollow  of  the  pit  out 
of  which  Israel  was  brought  to  the  light,  just  as  peat  is  dug 
out  of  a  pit,  or  copper  out  of  a  mine.  The  marriage  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah  was  for  a  long  time  unfruitful ;  it  was,  as  it 
were,  out  of  hard  stone  that  God  raised  up  children  to  Himself 
in  Abraham  and  Sarah.  The  rise  of  Israel  was  a  miracle  of 
divine  power  and  grace.  In  antithesis  to  the  masculine  tsur, 
bor  is  made  into  a  feminine  through  maqqebheth,  which  is 
chosen  with  reference  to  tfqebhdh.  To  EfiSSrn  we  must  supply 
USD  • . .  ntrtf,  and  to  DrnpJ,  7\mp  . . .  -\m.  '  Ver.  2a  informs 
them  who  the  rock  and  the  hollow  of  the  pit  are,  viz.  Abraham 
your  forefather,  and  Sarah  tec7wlelkhemy  who  bare  you  with  all 
the  pains  of  childbirth :  " you"  for  the  birth  of  Isaac,  the 
son  of  promise,  was  the  birth  of  the  nation.  The  point  to  be 
specially  looked  at  in  relation  to  Abraham  (in  comparison  with 
whom  Sarah  falls  into  the  background)  is  given  in  the  words 
quod  unum  vocavi  eum  (that  he  was  one  when  I  called  him). 
The  perfect  iTnxnp  relates  the  single  call  of  divine  grace,  which 
removed  Abraham  from  the  midst  of  idolaters  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  Jehovah.  The  futures  that  follow  (with  Vav  cop.) 
point  out  the  blessing  and  multiplication  that  were  connected 
with  it  (Gen.  xii.  1,  2).  He  is  called  one  (^ecJidd  as  in  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  24,  Mai.  ii.  15),  because  he  was  one  at  the  time  of  his 
call,  and  yet  through  the  might  of  the  divine  blessing  became 
the  root  of  the  whole  genealogical  tree  of  Israel,  and  of  a  great 
multitude  of  people  that  branched  off  from  it.  This  is  what 
those  who  are  now  longing  for  salvation  are  to  rem  embed*, 
strengthening  themselves  by  means  of  the  olden  time  in  their 
faith  in  the  future  which  so  greatly  resembles  it.  The  corre- 
sponding blessing  is  expressed  in  preterites  (nicham,  vayydsem), 
inasmuch  as  to  the  eye  of  faith  and  in  prophetic  vision  the  future 
has  the  reality  of  a  present  and  the  certainty  of  a  completed  fact. 
Zion,  the  mother  of  Israel  (ch.  1.  1),  the  counterpart  of  Sarah, 
the  ancestress  of  the  nation, — Zion,  which  is  now  mourning  so 
bitterly,  because  she  is  lying  waste  and  in  ruins, — is  comforted 
by  Jehovah.  The  comforting  word  of  promise  (ch.  xl.  1) 
becomes,  in  her  case,  the  comforting  fact  of  fulfilment  (ch. 
xlix.  13).  Jehovah  makes  her  waste  like  Eden  (LXX.  a>? 
7rapd8et,aov),  like  a  garden,  as  glorious  as  if  it  had  been  directly 
planted  by  Himself  (Gen.  xiii.  10;  Num.  xxiv.  6).     And  this 
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paradise  is  not  without  human  occupants ;  but  when  you  enter 
it  you  find  joy  and  gladness  therein,  and  hear  thanksgiving 
at  the  wondrous  change  that  has  taken  place,  as  well  as  the 
voice  of  melody  (zimrdh  as  in  Amos  v.  23).  The  pleasant 
land  is  therefore  full  of  men  in  the  midst  of  festal  enjoyment 
and  activity.  As  Sarah  gave  birth  to  Isaac  after  a  long 
period  of  barrenness,  so  Zion,  a  second  Sarah,  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  joyous  multitude  of  children  after  a  long  period 
of  desolation. 

But  the  great  work  of  the  future  extends  far  beyond  the 
restoration  of  Israel,  which  becomes  the  source  of  salvation  to 
all  the  world.  Vers.  4,  5.  "  Hearken  unto  me,  my  people,  and 
give  ear  unto  me,  0  my  congregation  !  for  instruction  will  go 
forth  from  me,  and  I  make  a  place  for  my  rigid,  to  be  a  light  of 
the  nations.  My  righteousness  is  near,  my  salvation  is  drawn 
out,  and  my  arms  ivill  judge  nations  :  the  hoping  of  the  islands 
looks  to  me,  and  for  mine  arm  is  their  waiting."  It  is  Israel 
which  is  here  summoned  to  hearken  to  the  promise  introduced 
with  kl.  ^Kp  is  only  used  here  of  Israel,  like  Al  in  Zeph.  ii.  9  ; 
and  the  LXX.  (/cat  ol  /SaatXet?)  have  quite  misunderstood 
it.  An  address  to  the  heathen  would  be  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  character  of  the  whole  prophecy,  which  is  carried  out 
quite  consistently  throughout.  '•Dy  and  *,D1^,  therefore,  are 
not  plurals,  as  the  Syriac  supposes,  although  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  the  plural  form 
apocopated  thus,  after  the  form  of  the  talmudic  Aramaean 
(see,  for  example,  p.  89  ;  and  see  also  at  Ps.  xlv.  9). 
What  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.  describes  as  the  calling  of  the  servant  of 
Jehovah,  viz.  to  carry  out  justice  among  the  nations,  and  to 
plant  it  on  the  earth,  appears  here  as  the  act  of  Jehovah ;  but, 
as  a  comparison  *of  ^NE  with  Ps2tt?  (ch.  ii.  3)  clearly  shows,  as 
the  act  of  the  God  who  is  present  in  Israel,  and  works  from 
Israel  outwards.  Out  of  Israel  sprang  the  Saviour;  out  of 
Israel  the  apostleship ;  and  w7hen  God  shall  have  mercy  upon 
Israel  again,  it  will  become  to  the  whole  world  of  nations  "  life 
from  the  dead."  The  thordh  referred  to  here  is  that  of  Sion, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  Sinai,  the  gospel  of  redemption, 
and  mishpdt  the  new  order  of  life  in  which  Israel  and  the 
nations  are  united.  Jehovah  makes  for  this  a  place  of  rest,  a 
firm  standing-place,  from  which  its  light  to  lighten  the  nations 
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streams  forth  in  all  directions.     WW  as  in  Jen  xxxi.  2,  1.  34, 

from  W"J,  in  the  sense  of  the  Arabic  +frj>  to  return,  to  procure 

return,  entrance,  and  rest ;  a  different  word  from  V^  in  ch.  li. 
15,  which  signifies  the  very  opposite,  viz.  to  disturb,  literally  to 
throw  into  trembling,  pro  and  VW,  which  occur  in  ver.  5a, 
are  synonyms  throughout  these  prophecies.  The  meaning  of 
the  former  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  thorah,  which 
gives  "  the  knowledge  of  salvation"  (Luke  i.  77),  and  with  that 
"  the  righteousness  of  God"  (Rom.  i.  17;  cf.  Isa.  liii.  11). 
This  righteousness  is  now  upon  the  point  of  being  revealed ; 
this  salvation  has  started  on  the  way  towards  the  fullest  realiza- 
tion. The  great  mass  of  the  nations  fall  under  the  judgment 
which  the  arms  of  Jehovah  inflict,  as  they  cast  down  to  the 
ground  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  When  it  is  stated 
of  the  islands,  therefore,  that  they  hope  for  Jehovah,  and 
wait  for  His  arm,  the  reference  is  evidently  to  the  remnant  of 
the  heathen  nations  which  outlives  the  judgment,  and  not  only 
desires  salvation,  and  is  susceptible  of  it,  but  which  actually 
receives  salvation  (compare  the  view  given  in  John  xi.  52, 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Isaiah,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  the 
biblical  view  generally,  e.g.  Joel  iii.  5).  To  these  the  saving 
arm  (the  singular  only  was  suitable  here ;  cf.  Ps.  xvi.  11)  now 
brings  that  salvation,  towards  which  their  longing  was  more  or 
less  consciously  directed,  and  which  satisfied  their  inmost  need. 
Observe  in  ver.  5  the  majestic  and  self-conscious  movement  of 
the  rhythm,  with  the  effective  tone  of  y'yachelun. 

The  people  of  God  are  now  summoned  to  turn  their  eyes 
upwards  and  downwards  :  the  old  world  above  their  heads  and 
under  their  feet  is  destined  to  destruction.  Ver.  6.  "  Lift  up 
your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  beneath :  for  the 
heavens  will  pass  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  fall  to  pieces 
like  a  garment,  and  its  inhabitants  die  out  like  a  nonentity ;  and 
my  salvation  will  last  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness  does  not  go 
to  ruin."  The  reason  for  the  summons  follows  with  kl.  The 
heavens  will  be  resolved  into  atoms,  like  smoke  :  nimldchu  from 
mdlach,  related  to  mdrach,  root  mal,  from  which  comes  mdlal 
(see  at  Job  xiv.  2),  to  rub  to  pieces,  to  crumble  to  pieces,  or 
mangle ;  Aquila,  rj\orj6r]crav,  from  aXoav,  to  thresh.  As 
m'ldchlm  signifies  rags,  the  figure  of  a  garment  that  has  fallen 
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to  pieces,  winch  was  then  quite  ready  to  hand  (ch.  1.  9),  pre- 
sented itself  from  the  natural  association  of  ideas.  Rrt&fj  how- 
ever, cannot  mean  "  in  like  manner"  (LXX.,  Targ.,  Jerome)  ; 
for  if  we  keep  to  the  figure  of  a  garment  falling  to  pieces,  the 
figure  is  a  very  insipid  one ;  and  if  we  refer  it  to  the  fate  of 
the  earth  generally,  the  thought  which  it  offers  is  a  very  tame 
one.  The  older  expositors  were  not  even  acquainted  with  what 
is  now  the  favourite  explanation,  viz.  "  as  gnats  perish"  (Hitzig, 
Ewald,  Umbreit,  Knobel,  Stier,  etc.)  ;  since  the  singular  of 
kinnlm  is  no  more  ken  than  the  singular  of  D^3  is  J*?3.  The 
gnat  (viz.  a  species  of  stinging  gnat,  probably  the  diminutive 
but  yet  very  troublesome  species  which  is  called  akol  uskut, 
u  eat  and  be  silent,"  in  Egyptian)  is  called  kinndh,  as  the 
talmudic  usage  shows,  where  the  singular,  which  does  not 
happen  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  found  in  the 
case  of  kinnlm  as  well  as  in  that  of  betslm}  We  must  explain 
the  word  in  the  same  manner  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  Num.  xiii. 
33,  Job  ix.  35.  In  all  these  passages  ken  merely  signifies 
"  so"  (ita,  sic)  ;  but  just  as  in  the  classical  languages,  these 
words  often  derive  their  meaning  from  the  gesture  with  which 
they  are  accompanied  (e.g.  in  Terence's  Eunuch :  Cape  hoc 
flabellum  et  ventulum  sic  facito).  This  is  probably  Ruckert's 
opinion,  when  he  adopts  the  rendering :  and  its  inhabitants 
"  like  so"  (so  zvie  so)  do  they  die.  But  "  like  so"  is  here  equi- 
valent to  "  like  nothing."  That  the  heavens  and  the  earth  do 
not  perish  without  rising  again  in  a  renewed  form,  is  a  thought 
which  may  naturally  be  supplied,  and  which  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  16,  ch.  lxv.  17,  lxvi.  22.  Righteousness 
(ts'ddqdh)  and  salvation  (yeshudh)  are  the  heavenly  powers, 
which  acquire  dominion  through  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  become  the  foundations  of  the  new  (2  Pet.  iii.  13). 
That  the  tseddqdh  will  endure  for  ever,  and  the  yeshudh  will 
not  be  broken  (yechath,  as  in  ch.  vii.  8,  confringetur,  whereas 
in  ver.  7  the  meaning  is  consternemini),  is  a  prospect  that  opens 
after  the  restoration  of  the  new  world,  and  which  indirectly 

1  Kinnam,  in  Ex.  viii.  13,  14,  whether  it  be  a  collective  plural  or  a  sin- 
gular, also  proves  nothing  in  support  of  ken,  any  more  than  middah  in 
Job  xi.  9  (which  see)  in  favour  of  mad,  in  the  sense  of  measure.  It  does 
not  follow,  that  because  a  certain  form  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  deri- 
vative, it  must  have  been  current  in  ordinary  usage. 
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applies  to  men  who  survive  the  catastrophe,  having  become 
partakers  of  righteousness  and  salvation.  For  righteousness 
and  salvation  require  beings  in  whom  to  exert  their  power. 

Upon  this  magnificent  promise  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
counsel  of  God,  an  exhortation  is  founded  to  the  persecuted 
church,  not  to  be  afraid  of  men.  Vers.  7,  8.  "  Hearken  unto 
me,  ye  that  know  about  righteousness,  thou  people  with  my  law  in 
the  heart ;  fear  ye  not  the  reproach  of  mortals,  and  be  ye  not 
alarmed  at  their  revilings.  For  the  moth  will  devour  them  like'a 
garment,  and  the  worm  devour  them  like  woollen  cloth ;  and  my 
righteousness  will  stand  for  ever,  and  my  salvation  to  distant 
generations."  The  idea  of  the  "servant  of  Jehovah,"  in  its 
middle  sense,  viz.  as  denoting  the  true  Israel,  is  most  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  address  here.  They  that  pursue  after  righteous- 
ness, and  seek  Jehovah  (ch.  li.  1),  that  is  to  say,  the  servants 
of  Jehovah  (ch.  lxv.  8,  9),  are  embraced  in  the  unity  of  a 
"  people,"  as  in  ch.  lxv.  10  (cf.  ch.  x.  24),  i.e.  of  the  true 
people  of  God  in  the  people  of  His  choice,  and  therefore  of  the 
kernel  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  mass, — an  integral  intermediate 
link  in  the  organism  of  the  general  idea,  which  Havernick  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  Hofmann  eliminate  from  it,1  but  not  with- 
out thereby  destroying  the  typical  mirror  in  which  the  prophet 
beholds  the  passion  of  the  One.  The  words  are  addressed  to 
those  who  know  from  their  own  experience  what  righteousness 

1  Havernick,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
published  by  H.  A.  Hahn,  1848,  and  in  a  second  edition  by  H.  Schultz, 
1863  ;  Drechsler,  in  his  article  on  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  in  the  Lath. 
Zeitschrift,  1852 ;  v.  Hofmann,  in  his  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  1,  147.  The  first 
two  understand  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah  as  an  individual,  the  true  Israel 
personified :  the  idea  has  simply  Israel  as  a  whole  at  its  base,  i.e.  Israel 
Avhich  did  not  answer  to  its  ideal,  and  the  Messiah  as  the  summit,  in  whom 
the  ideal  of  Israel  was  fully  realized.  Drechsler  goes  so  far  as  to  call  the 
central  link,  viz.  an  Israel  true  to  its  vocation,  a  modern  abstraction  that  has 
no  support  in  the  Scriptures.  Hofmann,  however,  says  that  he  has  no  wish 
to  exclude  this  central  idea,  and  merely  wishes  to  guard  against  the  notion 
that  a  number  of  individuals,  whether  Israelites  generally  or  pious  Israelites, 
are  ever  intended  by  the  epithet  "  servant  of  Jehovah."  "  The  nation," 
he  says  himself  at  p.  145,  "  was  called  as  a  nation  to  be  the  servant  of 
God,  but  it  fulfilled  its  calling  as  a  church  of  believers."  And  so  say  we ; 
but  we  also  add  that  this  church  is  a  kernel  always  existing  within  the 
outer  ecclesia  mixta,  and  therefore  always  a  number  of  individuals,  though 
they  are  only  known  to  God. 
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is  as  a  gift  of  grace,  and  as  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  plan 
of  salvation,  i.e.  to  the  nation,  which  bears  in  its  heart  the 
law  of  God  as  the  standard  and  impulse  of  its  life,  the  church 
which  not  only  has  it  as  a  letter  outside  itself,  but  as  a  vital 
power  within  (cf.  Ps.  xl.  9).  None  of  these  need  to  be  afraid 
of  men.  Their  despisers  and  blasphemers. are  men  (Jenosh;  cf. 
vcr.  12,  Ps.  ix.  20,  x.  18),  whose  pretended  omnipotence,  exalta- 
tion, and  indestructibility,  are  an  unnatural  self-convicted  lie. 
The  double  figure  in  ver.  8,  which  forms  a  play  upon  words 
that  cannot  well  be  reproduced,  affirms  that  the  smallest  exer- 
tion of  strength  is  quite  sufficient  to  annihilate  their  sham 
greatness  and  sham  power ;  and  that  long  before  they  are 
actually  destroyed,  they  carry  the  constantly  increasing  germ 
of  it  within  themselves.  The  sds,  says  a  Jewish  proverb,  is 
brother  to  the  'ash.  The  latter  (from  'dsliesh,  collabi,  Arab. 
\iththa,  trans,  corrodere)  signifies  a  moth ;  the  former  (like  the 
Arabic  sus,  suse,  Gr.  0-779)  a  moth,  and  also  a  weevil,  curculio. 
The  relative  terms  in  Greek  are  cr?;?  (Armen.  tzetz)  and  /a'9. 
But  whilst  the  persecutors  of  the  church  succumb  to  these 
powers  of  destruction,  the  righteousness  and  salvation  of  God, 
which  are  even  now  the  confidence  and  hope  of  His  church, 
and  the  full  and  manifest  realization  of  which  it  will  hereafter 
enjoy,  stand  for  ever,  and  from  "  generation  to  generation,"  ledor 
dorim,  i.e.  to  an  age  which  embraces  endless  ages  within  itself. 
But  just  as  such  an  exhortation  as  this  followed  very  naturally 
from  the  grand  promises  with  which  the  prophecy  commenced, 
so  does  a  longing  for  the  promised  salvation  spring  out  of  this 
exhortation,  together  with  the  assurance  of  its  eventual  realiza- 
tion. Vers.  9-11.  "Awake,  awake,  clothe  thyself  in  mighty  0 
arm  of  Jehovah ;  awake,  as  in  the  days  of  ancient  time,  the  ages 
of  the  olden  world  !  Was  it  not  thou  that  didst  split  Rahab  in 
pieces,  and  pierced  the  dragon  ?  Was  it  not  thou  that  didst  dry 
up  the  sea,  the  waters  of  the  great  billow;  that  didst  turn  the 
depths  of  the  sea  into  a  way  for  redeemed  to  pass  through  f  And 
the  emancipated  of  Jehovah  will  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with 
shouting,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  head:  they  grasp  at  glad- 
ness and  joy,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  flee  away."  The  para- 
disaical restoration  of  Zion,  the  new  world  of  righteousness 
and  salvation,  is  a  work  of  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  of  the 
manifestation  of  His  might.     His  arm  is  now  in  a  sleeping 
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state.  It  is  not  lifeless,  indeed,  but  motionless.  Therefore 
the  church  calls  out  to  it  three  times,  "  Awake  "  (uri :  to  avoid 
monotony,  the  milra  and  milel  tones  are  interchanged,  as  in 
Judg.  v.  12).1  It  is  to  arise  and  put  on  strength  out  of  the 
fulness  of  omnipotence  (Idbhesh  as  in  Ps.  xciii.  1;  cf.  \a/j,/3dveiv 
Svvafiiv,  Rev.  xi.  17,  and  Bvaeo  aXfctfv,  arm  thyself  with  strength, 
in  //.  xix.  36,  ix.  231).  The  arm  of  Jehovah  is  able  to  accom- 
plish what  the  prophecy  affirms  and  the  church  hopes  for;  since 
it  has  already  miraculously  redeemed  Israel  once.  Rahabh  is 
Egypt  represented  as  a  monster  of  the  waters  (see  ch.  xxx.  7), 
and  tannin  is  the  same  (cf.  xxvii.  1),  but  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Pharaoh  (Ezek.  xxix.  3).  ^iTTINj  tu  illud,  is  equivalent 
to  "thou,  yea  thou"  (see  at  ch.  xxxvii.  16).  The  Red  Sea  is 
described  as  the  "  waters  of  the  great  deep "  (tfhom  rabbdh), 
because  the  great  storehouse  of  waters  that  lie  below  the  solid 
ground  were  partially  manifested  there  (see  Genesis,  p.  259). 
ntpfe>n  has  double  pashta;  it  is  therefore  milel,  and  therefore 
the*  third  pr.  =  HDb  nefc  (Ges.  §  109,  Anf.).  Ch.  xxxv.  10  is 
repeated  in  ver.  11,  being  attached  to  Dv^KJ  of  the  previous 
verse,  just  as  it  is  there.  Instead  of  *W  piW^  which  we  find 
here,  we  have  there  ^DJI  WtS^ ;  in  everything  else  the  two 
passages  are  word  for  word  the  same.  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and 
Knobel  suppose  that  ver.  11  was  not  written  by  the  author  of 
these  addresses,  but  wras  interpolated  by  some  one  else.  But 
in  ch.  lxv.  25  we  meet  with  just  the  same  kind  of  repetition 
from  ch.  i.-xxxix. ;  and  in  the  first  part  we  find,  at  any  rate, 
repetitions  in  the  form  of  refrains  and  others  of  a  smaller  kind 
(like  ch.  xix.  15,  cf.  ch.  ix.  13).  And  ver.  11  forms  a  con- 
clusion here,  just  as  it  does  in  ch.  xxxv.  10.  An  argument  is 
founded  upon  the  olden  time  with  reference  to  the  things  to 
be  expected  now ;  the  look  into  the  future  is  cleared  and 
strengthened  by  the  look  into  the  past.  And  thus  will  the 
emancipated  of  Jehovah  return,  being  liberated  from  the 
present  calamity  as  they  were  delivered  from  the  Egyptian 
then.  The  first  half  of  this  prophecy  is  here  brought  to  a 
close.  It  concludes  with  expressions  of  longing  and  of  hope, 
the  echo  of  promises  that  had  gone  before. 

In  the  second  half  the  promise  commences  again,  but  with 
more  distinct  reference  to  the  oppression  of  the  exiles  and  the 
1  See  Norzi  and  Luzzatto's  Grammatica  delta  Lingua  Ebr.  §  513. 
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sufferings  of  Jerusalem.  Jehovah  Himself  begins  to  speak 
now,  setting  His  seal  upon  what  is  longed  and  hoped  for. 
Vers.  12-15.  "  /,  I  am  your  comforter :  who  art  thou,  that  thou 
shouldst  be  afraid  of  a  mortal  who  will  die,  and  of  a  son  of  man 
who  is  made  a  blade  of  grass ;  that  thou  shouldst  forget  Jehovah 
thy  Creator,  who  stretched  out  the  heavens  and  founded  the  earth ; 
thai  thou  shouldst  be  afraid  continually  all  the  day  of  the  fury 
of  the  tormentor,  as  he  aims  to  destroy?  and  where  is  the  fury  of 
the  tormentor  left  ?  lie  that  is  bowed  down  is  quickly  set  loose, 
and  does  not  die  to  the  grave,  and  his  bread  does  not  fail  him ; 
as  truly  as  I  Jehovah  am  thy  God,  who  frighteneth  up  the  sea,  so 
that  its  waves  roar :  Jehovah  of  hosts  is  His  name"  wn  after 
\pix  ^JX  is  an  emphatic  repetition,  and  therefore  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  subject  (civtos  iyco),  as  above,  in  ver.  10,  in  IWTFIR. 
From  this  major,  that  Jehovah  is  the  comforter  of  His  church, 
and  by  means  of  a  minor,  that  whoever  has  Him  for  a  com- 
forter has  no  need  to  fear,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
church  has  no  cause  to  fear.  Consequently  we  cannot  adopt 
Knobel's  explanation,  "  How  small  thou  art,  that  thou  art 
afraid."  The  meaning  is  rather,  u  Is  it  really  the  case  with 
thee  (i.e.  art  thou  then  so  small,  so  forsaken),  that  thou  hast 
any  need  to  fear"  (fut.  consec,  according  to  Ges.  §  129,  1 ;  cf. 
ki,  Ex.  iii.  11,  Judg.  ix.  28)?  The  attributive  sentence  tdmuth 
(who  will  die)  brings  out  the  meaning  involved  in  the  epithet 
applied  to  man,  viz.  'gnosh  (compare  in  the  Persian  myth 
Gayomard,  from  the  old  Persian  gaya  meretan,  mortal  life)  ; 
TVn  =  TOT3  (Ps.  xxxvii.  2,  xc.  5,  ciii.  15 ;  compare  above,  ch. 
xl.  6-8)  is  an  equation  instead  of  a  comparison.  In  ver.  12b 
the  address  is  thrown  into  a  feminine  form,  in  ver.  13a  into  a 
masculine  one ;  Zion  being  the  object  in  the  former,  and  (what 
is  the  same  thing)  Israel  in  the  latter  :  that  thou  forgettest  thy 
Creator,  who  is  also  the  almighty  Maker  of  the  universe,  and 
soarest  about  in  constant  endless  alarm  at  the  wrath  of  the 
tormentor,  whilst  he  is  aiming  to  destroy  (pichad,  contremiscere, 
as  in  Prov.  xxviii.  14  ;  kdaslier  as  in  Ps.  lvi.  7,  Num.  xxvii. 
14,  lit.  according  as ;  konen,  viz.  his  arrows,  or  even  his  bow,  as 
in  Ps.  xi.  2,  vii.  13,  cf.  xxi.  13).  We  must  not  translate  this 
quasi  disposuisset,  which  is  opposed  to  the  actual  fact,  although 
syntactically  possible  (Job  x.  19  ;  Zech.  x.  6).  The  question 
with  which  the  fear  is  met;  "  And  where  is  the  fury  of  tho 
VOL.  II.  T 
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tormentor?"  looks  into  the  future  :  "  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
him  to  be  seen,  he  is  utterly  swept  away."  If  hammetslq  sig- 
nifies the  Chaldean,  ver.  14,  in  which  the  warning  passes  into 
a  promise,  just  as  in  the  first  half  the  promise  passed  into  a 
warning,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  oppression  by 
their  own  countrymen,  who  were  more  heathenish  than  Israel- 
itish  in  their  disposition,  as  Knobel  supposes ;  but  tsoeh  (from 
tsct  dht  to  stoop  or  bend)  is  an  individualizing  description  of  the 
exiles,  who  were  in  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  some  of  them 
actually  in  prison  (see  ch.  xlii.  7,  22).  Those  who  were  lying 
there  in  fetters,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  bend,  hastened 
to  be  loosed,  i.e.  would  speedily  be  set  at  liberty  (the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  may  be  referred  to  here)  ;  they  would 
not  die  and  fall  into  the  pit  (constr.  pro?gnans),  nor  would  their 
bread  fail ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  regard  the  two  clauses  as  the 
dissection  of  one  thought  (which  is  not  necessary,  however, 
though  Hitzig  supports  it),  "  he  will  not  die  of  starvation." 
The  pledge  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  all-sufficiency  of 
Jehovah,  who  throws  the  sea  into  a  state  of  trembling  (even  by 
a  threatening  word,  g^drdh ;  V^  is  the  construct  of  the  parti- 
ciple, with  the  tone  upon  the  last  syllable,  as  in  Lev.  xi.  7,  Ps. 
xciv.  9  :  see  Bar's  Psalter,  p.  132,  from  rdgd,  tremefacere),  so 
that  its  waves  roar  (cf.  Jer.  xxxi.  35,  and  the  original  passage 
in  Job  xxvi.  12). 

The  promise,  as  the  pledge  of  which  Jehovah  has  staked 
His  absolute  power,  to  which  everything  must  yield,  now  rises 
up  to  an  eschatological  height,  from  the  historical  point  at 
which  it  began.  Ver.  16.  "And  I  put  my  words  into  thy  mouth, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  my  hand  have  I  covered  thee,  to  plant 
heavens,  and  to  found  an  earth,  and  to  say  to  Zion,  Thou  art  my 
people"  It  is  a  lofty  calling,  a  glorious  future,  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  introduction  of  which  Israel,  although  fallen  as  low 
as  vrer.  7  describes,  has  been  equipped  and  kept  in  the  shadow 
of  unapproachable  omnipotence.  Jehovah  has  put  His  words 
into  the  mouth  of  this  Israel — His  words,  the  force  and  cer- 
tainty of  which  are  measured  by  His  all-determining  absolute- 
ness. And  what  is  the  exalted  calling  which  it  is  to  subserve 
through  the  medium  of  these  words,  and  for  which  it  is  pre- 
served, without  previously,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  passing 
away  ?     We  must  not  render  it,  "  that  thou  mayest  plant," 
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etc.,  with  which  the  conclusion  docs  not  harmonize,  viz.  "  that 
thou  mayest  say,"  etc. ;  for  it  is  not  Israel  who  says  this  to 
Israel,  but  Jehovah  says  it  to  Israel.  The  planter,  founder, 
speaker,  is  therefore  Jehovah.  It  is  God's  own  work,  to  which 
Israel  is  merely  instrumentally  subservient,  by  means  of  the 
words  of  God  placed  in  its  mouth,  viz.  the  new  creation  of  the 
world,  and  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  favour ;  both  of  them, 
the  former  as  well  as  the  latter,  regalia  of  God.  The  reference 
is  to  the  last  times.  The  Targum  explains  it  thus  :  "  to  restore 
the  people  of  whom  it  is  said,  They  will  be  as  numerous  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  ;  and  to  perfect  the  church,  of  which  it  is 
said,  They  will  be  as  numerous  as  the  dust  of  the  earth.'* 
Knobel  understands  by  this  a  completion  of  the  theocracy,  and 
a  new  arrangement  of  the  condition  of  the  world ;  Ewald,  a 
new  spiritual  creation,  of  which  the  liberation  of  Israel  is  the 
first  corner-stone.  But  the  prophecy  speaks  of  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  in  something  more  than  a  figurative  sense,  as 
a  new  creation  of  God  (ch.  lxv.  17).  Jehovah  intends  to 
create  a  new  world  of  righteousness  and  salvation,  and  practi- 
cally to  acknowledge  Zion  as  His  people.  The  preparation  for 
this  great  and  all-renewing  work  of  the  future  is  aided  by  the 
true  Israel,  which  is  now  enslaved  by  the  heathen,  and  dis- 
owned and  persecuted  by  its  own  countrymen.  A  future  of 
salvation,  embracing  Israel  and  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  is 
implied  in  the  words  placed  by  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  His 
church,  which  was  faithful  to  its  calling.  These  words  in 
their  mouth  are  the  seed-corns  of  a  new  world  in  the  midst  of 
the  old.  The  fact  that  the  very  same  thing  is  said  here  of  the 
true  spiritual  Israel,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  2  of  the  one  servant  of 
Jehovah,  may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the 
apostles  apply  to  themselves,  in  Acts  xiii.  47,  a  word  of  God 
relating  to  the  one  Servant  of  Jehovah,  by  saying,  "  So  hath 
the  Lord  commanded  us."  The  One  is,  in  fact,  one  with 
this  Israel ;  He  is  this  Israel  in  its  highest  potency ;  He  towers 
above  it,  but  only  as  the  head  rises  above  the  members  of  the 
body,  with  which  it  forms  a  living  whole.  There  is  no  necessity, 
therefore,  to  assume,  as  Hengstenberg  and  Philippi  do,  that 
ver.  13  contains  an  address  from  the  One  who  then  stood  before 
the  mind  of  the  prophet.  "  There  is  no  proof,"  as  Vitringa 
affirms,  "  of  any  change  in  the  object  in  this  passage,  nor  any 
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solid  reason  for  assuming  it."  The  circumference  of  the  idea  is 
always  the  same.  Here,  however,  it  merely  takes  the  direction 
towards  the  centre,  and  penetrates  its  smaller  inner  circle,  but 
does  not  go  back  to  the  centre  itself. 

Just  as  we  found  above,  that  the  exclamation  u  awake"  (url), 
which  the  church  addresses  to  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  grew  out  of 
the  preceding  great  promises ;  so  here  there  grows  out  of  the 
same  another  "  awake"  (Jiith* or'ri),  which  the  prophet  addresses 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  name  of  his  God,  and  the  reason  for  which  is 
given  in  the  form  of  new  promises.  Vers.  17-23.  "  Wake  thyself 
up,  wake  thyself  up,  stand  up,  0  Jerusalem,  thou  that  hast  drunk 
out  of  the  hand  of  Jehovah  the  goblet  of  His  fury :  the  goblet  cup 
of  reeling  hast  thou  drunk,  sipped  out.  There  was  none  who 
guided  her  of  all  the  children  that  she  had  brought  forth;  and  none 
who  took  her  by  the  hand  of  all  the  children  that  she  had  brought 
up.  There  were  two  things  that  happened  to  thee;  who  should 
console  thee?  Devastation,  and  ruin,  and  famine,  and  the  sword: 
how  should  I  comfort  thee?  Thy  children  were  benighted,  lay  at 
the  corners  of  all  the  streets  like  a  snared  antelope :  as  those  who 
were  full  of  the  fury  of  Jehovah,  the  rebuke  of  thy  God.  There' 
fore  hearken  to  this,  0  wretched  and  drunken,  but  not  with  wine  : 
Thus  saith  thy  Lord,  Jehovah,  and  thy  God  that  defendeth  His 
people,  Behold,  I  take  out  of  thine  hand  the  goblet  of  reeling,  the 
goblet  cup  of  my  fury :  thou  shalt  not  continue  to  drink  it  any 
more.  A  nd  I  put  it  into  the  hand  of  thy  tormentors ;  who  said  to 
thy  soul,  Bow  down,  that  ice  may  go  over ;  and  thou  madest  thy 
back  like  the  ground,  and  like  a  public  way  for  those  who  go  over 
it."  In  ver.  17,  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  a  woman  lying  on 
the  ground  in  the  sleep  of  faintness  and  stupefaction.  She  has 
been  obliged  to  drink,  for  her  punishment,  the  goblet  filled 
with  the  fury  of  the  wrath  of  God,  the  goblet  which  throws  those 
who  drink  it  into  unconscious  reeling ;  and  this  goblet,  which 
is  called  qubbarath  kos  (icvireWov  7rorr}pLov,  a  genitive  construc- 
tion, though  appositional  in  sense),  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
greater  prominence  to  its  swelling  sides,  she  has  not  only  had 
to  drink,  but  to  drain  quite  clean  (cf.  Ps.  lxxv.  9,  and  more 
especially  Ezek.  xxiii.  32-34).  Observe  the  plaintive  falling 
of  the  tone  in  shdthlth  mdtslth.  In  this  state  of  unconscious 
stupefaction  was  Jerusalem  lying,  without  any  help  on  the 
part  of  her  children  ;  there  was  not  one  who  came  to  guide  the 
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stupefied  one,  or  took  her  by  the  hand  to  lift  her  up.  The 
consciousness  of  the  punishment  that  their  sins  had  deserved, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  sufferings  that  the  punishment  had 
brought,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, that  not  one  of  them  showed  the  requisite  cheerful- 
ness and  strength  to  rise  up  on  her  behalf,  so  as  to  make  her 
fate  at  any  rate  tolerable  to  her,  and  ward  off  the  worst 
calamities.  What  elegiac  music  we  have  here  in  the  deep 
cadences  :  mikkol-bdrilm  ydldddh,  milckol-bdnim  giddeldh  I  So 
terrible  was  her  calamity,  that  no  one  ventured  to  break  the 
silence  of  the  terror,  or  give  expression  to  their  sympathy. 
Even  the  prophet,  humanly  speaking,  is  obliged  to  exclaim, 
"  How  (mi,  literally  as  who,  as  in  Amos  vii.  2,  5)  should  I  com- 
fort thee!"  He  knew  of  no  equal  or  greater  calamity,  to  which 
he  could  point  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  principle  which 
experience  confirms,  solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  malorum. 
This  is  the  real  explanation,  according  to  Lam.  ii.  13,  though 
we  must  not  therefore  take  ml  as  an  accusative  =  beml,  as 
Hitzig  does.  The  whole  of  the  group  is  in  the  tone  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  There  were  two  kinds  of  things 
(i.e.  two  kinds  of  evils  :  mishpdchoth,  as  in  Jer.  xv.  3)  that  had 
happened  to  her  (K"jij  =  rnjjj  with  which  it  is  used  interchange- 
ably even  in  the  Pentateuch), — namely,  the  devastation  and  ruin 
of  their  city  and  their  land,  famine  and  the  sword  to  her  chil- 
dren, their  inhabitants.  In  ver.  20  this  is  depicted  with  special 
reference  to  the  famine.  Her  children  were  veiled  (ullaph, 
deliquium  pati,  lit.  obvelari),  and  lay  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness like  corpses  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  where  this 
horrible  spectacle  presented  itself  on  every  hand.  They  lay 
k€thd>  mikhnar  (rendered  strangely  and  with  very  bad  taste  in 
the  LXX.,  viz.  like  a  half-cooked  turnip  ;  but  given  correctly 
by  Jerome,  sicut  oryx,  as  in  the  LXX.  at  Deut.  xiv.  5,  illaque- 
atus),  i.e.  like  a  netted  antelope  (see  at  Job  xxxix.  9),  i.e.  one 
that  has  been  taken  in  a  hunter's  net  and  lies  there  exhausted, 
after  having  almost  strangled  itself  by  ineffectual  attempts  to 
release  itself.  The  appositional  'ttl  Dsfr6pn?  which  refers  to 
!p33,  gives  as  a  quippe  qui  the  reason  for  all  this  suffering.  It 
is  the  punishment  decreed  by  God,  which  has  pierced  their  very 
heart,  and  got  them  completely  in  its  power.  This  clause 
assigning  the  reason,  shows  that  the  expression  "  thy  children  " 
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(bdnayikh)  is  not  to  be  taken  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Lam.  ii.  11,  12,  iv.  3,  4,  viz.  as  referring  to  children  in  distinc- 
tion from  adults ;  the  subject  is  a  general  one,  as  in  ch.  v.  25. 
With  Idhlien  (therefore,  ver.  21)  the  address  turns  from  the 
picture  of  sufferings  to  the  promise,  in  the  view  of  which  the 
cry  was  uttered,  in  ver.  17,  to  awake  and  arise.  Therefore, 
viz.  because  she  had  endured  the  full  measure  of  God's  wrath, 
she  is  to  hear  what  His  mercy,  that  has  now  begun  to  move, 
purposes  to  do.  The  connecting  form  sh'khurath  stands  here, 
according  to  Ges.  §  116,  1,  notwithstanding  the  (epexegetical) 
Vav  which  comes  between.  We  may  see  from  ch.  xxix.  9 
how  thoroughly  this  "  drunk,  but  not  with  wine,"  is  in  Isaiah's 
own  style  (from  this  distinction  between  a  higher  and  lower 
sphere  of  related  facts,  compare  ch.  xlvii.  14,  xlviii.  10).  The 
intensive  plural  'adonlm  is  only  applied  to  human  lords  in 
other  places  in  the  book  of  Isaiah;  but  in  this  passage,  in  which 
Jerusalem  is  described  as  a  woman,  it  is  used  once  of  Jehovah. 
Ydrlbh  'ammo  is  an  attributive  clause,  signifying  "  who  con- 
ducts the  cause  of  His  people,"  i.e.  their  advocate  or  defender. 
He  takes  the  goblet  of  reeling  and  wrath,  which  Jerusalem  has 
emptied,  for  ever  out  of  her  hand,  and  forces  it  newly  filled 
upon  her  tormentors.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  read- 
ing ?I)3iD  (from  njj,  to  throw  down,  related  to  |V,  whence  comes 
|?T,  a  precipitate  or  sediment)  in  the  place  of  ?PJ8  (pret.  hi.  of 
H£,  (laborare,  dolere),  that  favourite  word  of  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  (ch.  i.  5,  12,  iii.  32,  cf.  i.  4),  the  tone  of  which  we 
recognise  here  throughout,  as  Lowth,  Ewald,  and  Umbreit 
propose  after  the  Targum  T?  !?D  ^Dl-  The  words  attributed 
to  the  enemies,  s7iec7il  vena  dbhordh  (from  shdchdh,  the  hal  of 
which  only  occurs  here),  are  to  be  understood  figuratively,  as 
in  Ps.  cxxix.  3.  Jerusalem  has  been  obliged  to  let  her  children 
be  degraded  into  the  defenceless  objects  of  despotic  tyranny 
and  caprice,  both  at  home  in  their  own  conquered  country,  and 
abroad  in  exile.  But  the  relation  is  reversed  now.  Jerusalem 
is  delivered,  after  having  been  punished,  and  the  instruments 
of  her  punishment  are  given  up  to  the  punishment  which  their 
pride  deserved. 
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FOURTH  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lii.  1-12. 

JERUSALEM  EXCHANGES  SERVITUDE  FOR  DOMINION,  AND 
IMPRISONMENT  FOR  LIBERTY. 

The  same  call,  which  was  addressed  in  ch.  li.  9  to  the  arm 
of  Jehovah  that  was  then  represented  as  sleeping,  is  here  ad- 
dressed to  Jerusalem,  which  is  represented  as  a  sleeping  woman. 
Vers.  1,  2.  "Awake,  avmke ;  clothe  thyself  in  thy  mighty  0  Zion; 
clothe  thyself  in  thy  state  dresses,  0  Jerusalem,  thou  holy  city : 
for  henceforth  there  will  no  more  enter  into  thee  one  uncircumcised 
and  unclean  !  Shake  thyself  from  the  dust ;  arise,  sit  down,  0 
Jerusalem :  loose  thyself  from  the  chains  of  thy  neck,  0  captive 
daughter  of  ZionV  Jerusalem  is  lying  upon  the  ground 
stupefied  with  the  wrath  of  God,  and  exhausted  with-  grief ; 
but  this  shameful  prostration  and  degradation  will  now  come 
to  an  end.  She  is  to  rise  up  and  put  on  her  might,  which 
has  long  been  broken  down,  and  apparently  has  altogether 
disappeared,  but  which  can  and  must  be  constantly  renewed, 
because  it  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  an  inviolable  promise. 
She  is  to  wake  up  and  recover  her  ancient  power,  and  put  on 
her  state  robes,  i.e.  her  priestly  and  royal  ornaments,  which 
belong  to  her  as  a  u  royal  city,"  i.e.  as  the  city  of  Jehovah  and 
His  anointed  one.  For  henceforth  she  will  be  what  she  was 
always  intended  to  be,  and  that  without  any  further  desecra- 
tion. Heathen,  uncircumcised,  and  those  who  were  unclean  in 
heart  and  flesh  (Ezek.  xliv.  9),  had  entered  her  by  force,  and 
desecrated  her :  heathen,  who  had  no  right  to  enter  the  con- 
gregation of  Jehovah  as  they  were  (Lam.  i.  10).  But  she 
should  no  longer  be  defiled,  not  to  say  conquered,  by  such 
invaders  as  these  (Joel  iv.  17  ;  Nahum  ii.  lb;  compare  ver.  7 
with  Nahum  ii.  la).  On  the  construction  non  perget  intrabit 
*=intrare,  see  Ges.  §  142,  3,  c.  In  ver.  2  the  idea  of  the  city 
falls  into  the  background,  and  that  of  the_  nation  takes  its 
place.  £»BTP  *2W  does  not  mean  "captive  people  of  Jerusa- 
lem," however,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  for  this  would  require  njai? 
in  accordance  with  the  personification,  as  in  ver.  2b.  The  ren- 
dering supported  by  the  LXX.  is  the  true  one,  "  Sit  down,  O 
Jerusalem ;"  and  this  is  also  the  way  in  which  it  is  accentuated. 
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The  exhortation  is  the  counterpart  of  ch.  xlvii.  1.  Jerusalem 
is  sitting  upon  the  ground  as  a  prisoner,  having  no  seat  to  sit 
upon;  but  this  is  only  that  she  may  be  the  more  highly  exalted; 
— whereas  the  daughter  of  Babylon  is  seated  as  a  queen  upon  a 
throne,  but  only  to  be  the  more  deeply  degraded.  The  former, 
is  now  to  shake  herself  free  from  the  dust,  and  to  rise  up  and 
sit  down  (viz.  upon  a  throne,  Targum).  The  captive  daughter 
of  Zion  (shebhiyydh,  alyjiaXwros,  Ex.  xii.  29,  an  adjective 
written  first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  as  in  ch.  x.  30,  liii.  11) 
is  to  undo  for  herself  {sibi  laxare  according  to  vol.  i.  p.  94 
note,  like  hithnachel,  ch.  xiv.  2,  sibi  possidendo  capere)  the 
chains  of  her  neck  (the  chethib  innsnn,  they  loosen  themselves, 
is  opposed  to  the  beautiful  parallelism)  ;  for  she  who  was  mourn- 
ing in  her  humiliation  is  to  be  restored  to  honour  once  more, 
and  she  who  was  so  shamefully  laden  with  fetters  to  liberty. 

The  reason  for  the  address  is  now  given  in  a  well-sustained 
promise.  Vers.  3-6.  "  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Ye  have  been 
sold  for  nothing,  and  ye  shall  not  be  redeemed  with  silver.  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  My  people  went  down  to  Egypt  in 
the  beginning  to  dwell  there  as  guests  ;  and  Asshur  has  oppressed 
it  for  nothing.  And  now,  what  have  I  to  do  here  ?  saith 
Jehovah:  for  my  people  are  taken  away  for  nothing;  their  oppres- 
sors shriek,  saith  Jehovah,  and  my  name  is  continually  blasphemed 
all  the  day.  Therefore  my  people  shall  learn  my  name  ;  there- 
fore, in  that  day,  that  I  am  He  who  saith,  Tliere  am  /."  Ye 
have  been  sold  (this  is  the  meaning  of  ver.  3)  ;  but  this  selling 
is  merely  a  giving  over  to  a  foreign  power,  without  the  slightest 
advantage  accruing  to  Him  who  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  cause  them  to  atone  for  their  sins  (ch.  1.  1),  and  with- 
out any  other  people  taking  their  place,  and  serving  Him  in 
their  stead  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  He  sustained.  And 
there  would  be  no  need  of  silver  to  purchase  the  favour  of 
Him  who  had  given  them  up,  since  a  manifestation  of  divine 
power  would  be  all  that  would  be  required  (ch.  xlv.  13).  Por 
whether  Jehovah  show  Himself  to  Israel  as  the  Righteous  One 
or  as  the  Gracious  One,  as  a  Judge  or  as  a  Redeemer,  He  always 
acts  as  the  Absolute  One,  exalted  above  all  earthly  affairs, 
having  no  need  to  receive  anything,  but  able  to  give  every- 
thing. He  receives  no  recompense,  and  gives  none.  Whether 
punishing  or  redeeming,  He  always  guards  His  people's  honour, 
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proving  Himself  in  the  one  case  to  be  all-sufficient,  and  in  the 
other  almighty,  but  acting  in  both  cases  freely  from  Himself. 
In  the  train  of  thought  in  vers.  4-6  the  reason  is  given  for 
the  general  statement  in  ver.  3.  Israel  went  down  to  Egypt, 
the  country  of  the  Nile  valley,  with  the  innocent  intention  of 
sojourning,  i.e.  living  as  a  guest  (gur)  there  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
and  yet  (as  we  may  supply  from  the  next  clause,  according 
to  the  law  of  a  self-completing  parallelism)  there  it  fell  into 
the  bondage  of  the  Pharaohs,  who,  whilst  they  did  not  fear 
Jehovah,  but  rather  despised  Him,  were  merely  the  blind 
instruments  of  His  will.  Asshur  then  oppressed  it  beephesy  i.e. 
not  "  at  last "  {ultimo  tempore,  as  Havernick  renders  it),  but 
(as  DBN  is  the  synonym  of  T.$  in  ch.  xl.  17,  xli.  12)  "  for 
nothing,"  i.e.  without  having  acquired  any  right  to  it,  but 
rather  serving  in  its  unrighteousness  simply  as  the  blind  in- 
strument of  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah,  who  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Asshur  put  an  end  first  of  all  to  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  then  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  two 
references  to  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  oppressions  are  ex- 
pressed in  as  brief  terms  as  possible.  But  with  the  words 
"  now  therefore "  the  prophecy  passes  on  in  a  much  more 
copious  strain  to  the  present  oppression  in  Babylon.  Jehovah 
inquires,  Quid  mihi  hie  (What  have  I  to  do  here)  ?  Hitzig 
supposes  poh  (here)  to  refer  to  heaven,  in  the  sense  of,  "  What 
pressing  occupation  have  I  here,  that  all  this  can  take  place 
without  my  interfering?"  But  such  a  question  as  this  would 
be  far  more  appropriate  to  the  Zeus  of  the  Greek  comedy  than 
to  the  Jehovah  of  prophecy.  Knobel,  who  takes  poh  as  refer- 
ring to  the  captivity,  in  accordance  with  the  context,  gives  a 
ridiculous  turn  to  the  question,  viz.,  u  What  do  I  get  here  in 
Babylonia,  from  the  fact  that  my  people  are  carried  off  for 
nothing?  Only  loss."  He  observes  himself  that  there  is  a 
certain  wit  in  the  question.  But  it  would  be  silly  rather  than 
witty,  if,  after  Jehovah  had  just  stated  that  He  had  given  up 
His  people  for  nothing,  the  prophet  represented  Him  as  pre- 
paring to  redeem  it  by  asking,  "  What  have  I  gained  by  it  ?  " 
The  question  can  have  no  other  meaning,  according  to  ch.  xxii. 
16,  than  "  What  have  I  to  do  here?"  Jehovah  is  thought  of  as 
present  with  His  people  (cf .  Gen.  xlvi.  4),  and  means  to  inquire 
whether  He  shall  continue  this  penal  condition  of  exile  any 
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longer  (Targum,  Rashi,  Rosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Stier,  etc.).  The 
question  implies  an  intention  to  redeem  Israel,  and  the  reason 
for  this  intention  is  introduced  with  hi.  Israel  is  taken  away 
(ablalus),  viz.  from  its  own  native  home,  c7iinndm9  i.e.  without 
the  Chaldeans  having  any  human  claim  upon  them  whatever. 
The  words  ^[}\  V^O  (bwd)  are  not  to  he  rendered,  "its 
singers  lament,"  as  Ruetschi  and  Rosenmiiller  maintain,  since 
the  singers  of  Israel  are  called  meshdrerim ;  nor  "  its  (Israel's) 
princes  lament,"  as  Vitringa  and  Hitzig  supposed,  since  the 
people  of  the  captivity,  although  they  had  still  their  national 
sdrim,  had  no  other  moshHim  than  the  Chaldean  oppressors 
(ch.  xlix.  7,  xiv.  5).  It  is  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  oppres- 
sors of  His  people,  that  Jehovah  assigns  in  this  sentence  as 
the  reason  for  His  interposition,  which  cannot  any  longer  be 
deferred.  It  is  true  that  we  do  meet  with  helil  (of  which  we 
have  the  future  here  without  any  syncope  of  the  first  syllable) 
in  other  passages  in  the  sense  of  ululare,  as  a  cry  of  pain ;  but 
just  as  JTiHj  \yif  nrj  signify  a  yelling  utterance  of  either  joy  or 
pain,  so  helil  may  also  be  applied  to  the  harsh  shrieking  of  the 
capricious  tyrants,  like  Lucan's  loetis  ululare  triumphis,  and  the 
Syriac  ailelj  which  is  used  to  denote  a  war-cry  and  other  noises 
as  well.  In  connection  with  this  proud  and  haughty  bluster, 
there  is  also  the  practice  of  making  Jehovah's  name  the  butt  of 
their  incessant  blasphemy :  J^P  is  a  part,  hithpoel  with  an 
assimilated  n  and  a  pausal  a  for  e,  although  it  might 'also  be  a 
passive  hithpoal  (for  the  o  in  the  middle  syllable,  compare  ^D, 
Mai.  i.  7 ;  Viho,  Esth.  viii.  14).  In  ver.  6  there  follows  the 
closing  sentence  of  the  whole  train  of  thought :  therefore  His 
people  are  to  get  to  learn  His  name,  i.e.  the  self-manifestation 
of  its  God,  who  is  so  despised  by  the  heathen  ;  therefore  (Idkhen 
repeated  with  emphasis,  like  ^3  in  ch.  lix.  18,  and  possibly 
men  in  Ps.  xlv.  9)  in  that  day,  the  day  of  redemption,  (supply 
"it  shall  get  to  learn")  that  "I  am  he  who  saith,  Here  am  I," 
i.e.  that  He  who  has  promised  redemption  is  now  present  as  the 
True  and  Omnipotent  One  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

The  first  two  turns  in  the  prophecy  (vers.  1-2,  3-6)  close 
here.  The  third  turn  (vers.  7-10)  exults  at  the  salvation  which 
is  being  carried  into  effect.  The  prophet  sees  in  spirit,  how 
the  tidings  of  the  redemption,  to  which  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  dismission  of  the  prisoners,  gives  the 
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finish  in  2  stroke,  are  carried  over  the  mountains  of  Judah  to 
Jerusalem.  Ver.  7.  "  How  lovely  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
feet  of  them  that  bring  good  tidings,  that  publish  peace,  that 
bring  tidings  of  good,  that  publish  salvation,  that  say  unto 
Zion,  Tlty  God  reigneth  royally  I  "  The  words  are  addressed  to 
Jerusalem,  consequently  the  mountains  are  those  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  especially  those  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  :  mebhasser 
is  collective  (as  in  the  primary  passage,  Nahum  ii.  1 ;  cf.  xli.  27, 
Ps.  lxviii.  12),  u  whoever  brings  the  glad  tidings  to  Jerusalem." 
The  exclamation  "  how  lovely "  does  not  refer  to  the  lovely 
sound  of  their  footsteps,  but  to  the  lovely  appearance  presented 
by  their  feet,  which  spring  over  the  mountains  with  all  the 
swiftness  of  gazelles  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  17,  viii.  14).  Their  feet 
look  as  if  they  had  wings,  because  they  are  the  messengers  of 
good  tidings  of  joy.  The  joyful  tidings  that  are  left  indefinite 
in  mebhasser,  are  afterwards  more  particularly  described  as  a 
proclamation  of  peace,  good,  salvation,  and  also  as  containing 
the  announcement  "  thy  God  reigneth,"  i.e.  has  risen  to  a  right 
royal  sway,  or  seized  upon  the  government  ("HpE  in  an  in- 
choative historical  sense,  as  in  the  theocratic  psalms  which 
commence  with  the  same  watchword,  or  like  iftaalXevcre  in 
Rev.  xix.  6,  cf.  xi.  17).  Up  to  this  time,  when  His  people 
were  in  bondage,  He  appeared  to  have  lost  His  dominion  (ch. 
lxiii.  19) ;  but  now  He  has  ascended  the  throne  as  a  Redeemer 
with  greater  glory  than  ever  before  (ch.  xxiv.  23).  The 
gospel  of  the  swift-footed  messengers,  therefore,  is  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  that  is  at  hand ;  and  the  application  which 
the  apostle  makes  of  this  passage  of  Isaiah  in  Rom.  x.  15,  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  the  prophet  saw  the  final  and  uni- 
versal redemption  as  though  in  combination  with  the  close  of 
the  captivity. 

How  will  the  prophets  rejoice,  when  they  see  bodily  before 
them  what  they  have  already  seen  from  afar !  Yer.  8. 
" Hark,  thy  watchers!  They  lift  up  the  voice  together;  they 
rejoice :  for  they  see  eye  to  eye,  how  Jehovah  bringeth  Zion  home" 
h)p  followed  by  a  genitive  formed  an  interjectional  clause,  and 
had  almost  become  an  interjection  itself  (see  Gen.  iv.  10). 
The  prophets  are  here  called  tsophlm,  spies,  as  persons  who 
looked  into  the  distance  as  if  from  a  watch-tower  (specula,  ch. 
xxi.  6,  Hab.  ii.  1),  just  as  in  ch.  lvi.  10.     It  is  assumed  that 
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the  people  of  tbe  captivity  would  still  have  prophets  among 
them  :  in  fact,  the  very  first  word  in  these  prophecies  (ch.  xl. 
1)  is  addressed  to  them.  They  who  saw  the  redemption  from 
afar,  and  comforted  the  church  therewith  (different  from 
m'bhasser,  the  evangelist  of  the  fulfilment),  lift  up  their  voice 
together  with  rejoicing ;  for  they  see  Jehovah  bringing  back 
Zion,  as  closely  as  one  man  is  to  another  when  he  looks  directly 
into  his  eyes  (Num.  xiv.  14).  3  is  the  same  as  in  the  construc- 
tion ^  nsn ;  and  2\V  has  the  transitive  meaning  reducere,  resti- 
tuere  (as  in  Ps.  xiv.  7,  cxxvi.  1,  etc.),  which  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  H3M3*  in  Ps.  lxxxv.  5. 

Zion  is  restored,  inasmuch  as  Jehovah  turns  away  her 
misery,  brings  back  her  exiles,  and  causes  the  holy  city  to  rise 
again  from  her  ruins.  Ver.  9.  "Break  out  into  exultation,  sing 
together ',  ye  ruins  of  Jerusalem :  for  Jehovah  hath  comforted  His 
people,  lie  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem.99  Because  the  word  of 
consolation  has  become  an  act  of  consolation,  i.e.  of  redemption, 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  are  to  break  out  into  jubilant  shouting 
as  they  rise  again  from  the  ground. 

Jehovah  has  wrought  out  salvation  through  judgment  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  world.  Ver.  10.  "Jehovah  hath  made  bare  His 
holy  arm  before  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  and  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  see  the  salvation  of  our  God.19  As  a  warrior  is  accustomed 
to  make  bare  his  right  arm  up  to  the  shoulder,  that  he  may 
fight  without  encumbrance  (exsertare  humeros  nudamque  laces- 
sere  pugnan,  as  Statius  says  in  Theb.  i.  413),  so  has  Jehovah 
made  bare  His  holy  arm,  that  arm  in  which  holiness  dwells, 
which  shines  with  holiness,  and  which  acts  in  holiness,  that 
arm  which  has  been  hitherto  concealed  and  therefore  has 
appeared  to  be  powerless,  and  that  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
world  of  nations ;  so  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  come  to  see 
the  reality  of  the  work,  which  this  arm  has  already  accom- 
plished by  showing  itself  in  its  unveiled  glory — in  other  words, 
"  the  salvation  of  our  God." 

This  salvation  in  its  immediate  manifestation  is  the  libera- 
tion of  the  exiles ;  and  on  the  ground  of  what  the  prophet  sees 
in  spirit,  he  exclaims  to  them  (as  in  ch.  xlviii.  20),  in  vers.  11, 
12  :  "  Go  ye  forth,  go  ye  forth,  go  out  from  thence,  lay  hoJd  of 
no  unclean  thing ;  go  ye  out  of  the  midst  of  her,  cleanse  your- 
selves, ye  that  bear  the  vessels  of  Jehovah.     For  ye  shall  not  go 
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out  in  confusion,  and  ye  shall  not  go  forth  inflight :  for  Jehovah 
goeth  before  you,  and  the  God  of  Israel  is  your  rear-guard" 
When  they  go  out  from  thence,  i.e.  from  Babylon,  they  are  not 
to  touch  anything  unclean,  i.e.  they  are  not  to  enrich  them- 
selves with  the  property  of  their  now  subjugated  oppressors,  as 
was  the  case  at  the  exodus  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  36).  It  is  to 
be  a  holy  procession,  at  which  they  are  to  appear  morally  as 
well  as  corporeally  unstained.  But  those  who  bear  the  vessels 
of  Jehovah,  i.e.  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  are  not  only  not  to 
defile  themselves,  but  are  to  purify  themselves  (hibbdru  with 
the  tone  upon  the  last  syllable,  a  regular  imperative  niphal  of 
bdrar).  This  is  an  indirect  prophecy,  and  was  fulfilled  in  the 
fact  that  Cyrus  directed  the  golden  and  silver  vessels,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  to  Babylon,  to  be  restored  to  the 
returning  exiles  as  their  rightful  property  (Ezra  i.  7-11). 
It  would  thus  be  possible  for  them  to  put  themselves  into  the 
right  attitude  for  their  departure,  since  it  would  not  take  place 
in  precipitous  haste  (bechippdzon\  as  the  departure  from  Egypt 
did  (Deut.  xvi.  3,  cf.  Ex.  xii.  39),  nor  like  a  flight,  but  they 
would  go  forth  under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah.  D3DDKD  (with 
the  e  changed  into  the  original  t)  does  not  mean,  "  He  bringeth 
you,  the  scattered  ones,  together,"  but  according  to  Num.x.  25, 
Josh.  vi.  9, 13,  "He  closes  your  procession," — He  not  only  goes 
before  you  to  lead  you,  but  also  behind  you,  to  protect  you  (as 
in  Ex.  xiv.  19).  For  the  mf'asseph,  or  the  rear-guard  of  an  army, 
is  its  keystone,  and  has  to  preserve  the  compactness  of  the  whole. 
The  division  of  the  chapters  generally  coincides  with  the 
several  prophetic  addresses.  But  here  it  needs  emendation. 
Most  of  the  commentators  are  agreed  that  the  words  u  Behold 
my  servant,"  etc.  (Jiinneh  yaskil  'abhdi)  commence  a  new  sec- 
tion, like  hen  'abhdl  (behold  my  servant)  in  ch.  xlii.  1. 

FIFTH  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lii.  13-liii. 

GOLGOTHA  AND  SHEBLIMINI,1  OR  THE  EXALTATION  OF  THE 
SERVANT  OF  JEHOVAH  OUT  OF  DEEP  DEGRADATION. 

Victor  F.  Oehler  has  recently  attempted  to  establish  an 
opinion,  to  which  no  one  had  given  expression  before,  viz.  that 
1  wb  3$ :  M  sit  thou  at  my  right  hand." — Tr. 
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the  transition  from  the  collective  idea  of  the  servant  of  God  to 
the  "  Servant  of  God"  as  an  individual  takes  place  in  ver.  14, 
where  Israel  is  addressed  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  Messiah 
referred  to  in  the  second.  But  our  view  is  a  totally  different 
one.  In  every  case,  thus  far,  in  which  another  than  Jehovah 
has  spoken,  it  has  been  the  one  "  Servant  of  Jehovah "  who 
was  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  heart  and  head  of  the  body  of 
Israel.  And  after  having  heard  him  speaking  himself  in  ch. 
1.  4-9,  xlix.  1-6,  xlviii.  166,  and  Jehovah  speaking  concerning 
him  in  ch.  1.  10,  11,  xlix.  7-9,  xlii.  1-7,  it  does  not  come  upon 
us  at  all  unexpectedly,  that  Jehovah  begins  to  speak  of  him 
again  here.  Nor  does  it  surprise  us,  that  the  prophet  should 
pass  in  so  abrupt  a  manner,  from  the  exaltation  of  the  church 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  If  we  look  back, 
we  find  that  he  has  not  omitted  anything,  that  could  preclude 
the  possibility  of  our  confounding  this  servant  of  Jehovah  with 
Israel  itself.  For  although  Israel  itself,  in  its  relation  to 
Jehovah,  is  spoken  of  frequently  enough  as  "  my  servant " 
and  "his  servant;"  yet  the  passage  before  us  is  preceded  by 
the  same  representation  of  Israel  the  community  as  a  female, 
which  has  been  sustained  from  ch.  li.  17  onwards;  and  although 
in  ch.  li.  1-16  the  national  idea  of  the  "servant  of  Jehovah" 
is  expressed  in  the  most  definite  manner  possible  (more  espe- 
cially in  ch.  li.  7),  the  name  employed  is  not  that  which  the 
personal  "  Servant,"  whom  no  one  can  possibly  mistake  in  ch. 
1.  4-9,  already  bears  in  ch.  1.  10.  It  is  this  personal  Servant 
who  is  spoken  of  here.  It  is  his  portrait  that  is  here  filled  out 
and  completed,  and  that  as  a  side-piece  to  the  liberation  and 
restoration  of  Zion- Jerusalem  as  depicted  just  before.  It  is  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  who  conducts  His  people  through  suffer- 
ing to  glory.  It  is  in  his  heart,  as  we  now  most  clearly  discern, 
that  the  changing  of  Jehovah's  wrath  into  love  takes  place. 
He  suffers  with  his  people,  suffers  for  them,  suffers  in  their 
stead ;  because  he  has  not  brought  the  suffering  upon  himself, 
like  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  through  sin,  but  has  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  it  as  the  guiltless  and  righteous  one,  in 
order  that  he  might  entirely  remove  it,  even  to  its  roots,  i.e.  the 
guilt  and  the  sin  which  occasioned  it,  by  his  own  sacrifice  of 
himself.  Thus  is  Israel's  glory  concentrated  in  him  like  a 
sun.     The  glory  of  Israel  has  his  glory  for  a  focus.     He  is  the 
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§eed-corn,  which  is  buried  in  the  earth,  to  bring  forth  much 
fruit ;  and  this  "  much  fruit"  is  the  glory  of  Israel  and  the  sal- 
vation of  the  nations. 

"  Christian  scholars,"  says  Abravanel,  "  interpret  this  pro- 
phecy as  referring  to  that  man  who  was  crucified  in  Jerusalem 
about  the  end  of  the  second  temple,  and  who,  according  to 
their  view,  was  the  Son  of  God,  who  became  man  in  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin.  But  Jonathan  ben  Uziel  explains  it  as  relating 
to  the  Messiah  who  has  yet  to  come ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients  in  many  of  their  Midrashim."  So  that  even  the 
synagogue  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  the  passage  of 
the  Messiah  through  death  to  glory  is  predicted  here.1  And 
what  interest  could  we  have  in  understanding  by  the  "  servant 
of  Jehovah,"  in  this  section,  the  nation  of  Israel  generally,  as 
many  Rabbis,  both  circumcised  and  uncircumcised,  have  done  ; 
whereas  he  is  that  One  Israelite  in  whom  Jehovah  has  effected 
the  redemption  of  both  Israel  and  the  heathen,  even  through 
the  medium  of  Israel  itself  ?  Or  what  interest  could  we  have 
in  persuading  ourselves  that  Jeremiah,  or  some  unknown 
martyr-prophet,  is  intended,  as  Grotius,  Bunsen,  and  Ewald 
suppose  ;  wThereas  it  is  rather  the  great  unknown  and  misinter- 
preted One,  whom  Jewish  and  Judaizing  exegesis  still  con- 
tinues to  misinterpret  in  its  exposition  of  the  figure  before  us, 
just  as  His  contemporaries  misinterpreted  Him  when  He  actu- 
ally appeared  among  them.  How  many  are  there  whose  eyes 
have  been  opened  when  reading  this  "golden  passional  of  the 
Old  Testament  evangelist,"  as  Polycarp  the  Lysian  calls  it ! 
In  how  many  an  Israelite  has  it  melted  the  crust  of  his  heart ! 
It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  written  beneath  the  cross  upon  Gol- 
gotha, and  was  illuminated  by  the  heavenly  brightness  of  the 
full  *?By  3B\  It  is  the  unravelling  of  Ps.  xxii.  and  Ps.  ex. 
It  forms  the  outer  centre  of  this  wonderful  book  of  consolation 
(ch.  xl.-lxvi.),  and  is  the  most  central,  the  deepest,  and  the 
loftiest  thing  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  outstripping 
itself,  has  ever  achieved. 

And  yet  it  does  not  belie  its  Old  Testament  origin.  For 
the  prophet  sees  the  advent  of  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah,"  and 

1  See  A.  M.  M 'Caul's  tract  on  Isa.  liii.,  and  the  "  Old  Jewish  Midrash 
of  the  Suffering  Redeemer "  in  our  Mag.  Saat  auf  Hoffnung,  i.  3,  pp. 
87-39. 
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His  rejection  by  His  own  people,  bound  up  as  it  were  with  the 
duration  of  the  captivity.  It  is  at  the  close  of  the  captivity 
that  he  beholds  the  exaltation  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who 
has  died  and  been  buried,  and  yet  lives  for  ever ;  and  with  His 
exaltation  the  inward  and  outward  return  of  Israel,  and  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem  in  its  renewed  and  final  glory ;  and 
with  this  restoration  of  the  people  of  God,  the  conversion  of  the 
nations  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.1 

In  this  sense  there  follows  here,  immediately  after  the  cry, 
"  Go  ye  out  from  Babylon,"  an  index  pointing  from  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Servant  to  His  reward  in  glory.  Ch.  lii.  13.  "Behold, 
my  servant  will  act  wisely  ;  he  will  come  forth,  and  arise,  and  be 
very  high"  Even  apart  from  ch.  xlii.  1,  hinneh  {hen)  is  a 
favourite  commencement  with  Isaiah  ;  and  this  very  first  verse 
contains,  according  to  Isaiah's  custom,  a  brief,  condensed  ex- 
planation of  the  theme.  The  exaltation  of  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  is  the  theme  of  the  prophecy  which  follows.  In  ver. 
13a  the  way  is  shown,  by  which  He  reaches  His  greatness  ;  in 
ver.  136  the  increasing  greatness  itself.  ^?K>n  by  itself  means 
simply  to  gain,  prove,  or  act  with  intelligence  (LXX.  <rvvrjaet)  ; 

1  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  here  a  passage  taken  from  my  closing 
remarks  on  Drechsler  (iii.  376),  simply  because  I  cannot  find  any  better 
way  of  expressing  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  point:  "When  Isaiah 
sang  his  dying  song  on  the  border  line  of  the  reigns  of  Hezekiah  and 
Manasseh,  all  the  coming  sufferings  of  his  people  appeared  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  one  view  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  And  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  period  of  suffering,  which  formed  the  extreme  limit  of  his 
range  of  vision,  that  he  saw  the  redemption  of  Israel  beginning  to  appear. 
He  saw  the  servant  of  Jehovah  working  among  the  captives,  just  as  at  His 
coming  He  actually  did  appear  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  when  they  were  in 
bondage  to  the  imperial  power  of  the  world  ;  he  also  saw  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  passing  through  death  to  glory,  and  Israel  ascending  with  Him, 
as  in  fact  the  ascension  of  Jesus  was  the  completion  of  the  redemption  of 
Israel ;  and  it  was  only  the  unbelief  of  the  great  mass  of  Israel  which  occa- 
sioned the  fact,  that  this  redemption  was  at  first  merely  the  spiritual 
redemption  of  believers  out  of  the  nation,  and  not  the  spiritual  and 
physical  redemption  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  So  far,  therefore,  a  broad 
gap  was  made  in  point  of  time  between  the  exaltation  of  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  and  the  glorious  restoration  of  Israel  which  is  still  in  the  future  ; 
and  this  gap  was  hidden  from  the  prophet's  view.  It  is  only  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  glory  which  will  fully  realize  what  was  not  yet  realized  when 
He  entered  into  glory  after  the  sufferings  of  death,  on  account  of  Israel's 
unbelief." 
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and  then,  since  intelligent  action,  as  a  rule,  is  also  effective,  it 
is  used  as  synonymous  with  ny>'?,  "Pftaf^  to  act  with  result,  i.e. 
so  as  to  be  successful.  Hence  it  is  only  by  way  of  sequence 
that  the  idea  of  "  prosperously"  is  connected  with  that  of 
"  prudently"  (e.g.  Josh.  L  8  ;  Jer.  x.  21).  The  word  is  never 
applied  to  such  prosperity  as  a  man  enjoys  without  any  effort  of 
his  own,  but  only  to  such  as  he  attains  by  successful  action, 
i.e.  by  such  action  as  is  appropriate  to  the  desired  and  desirable 
result.  In  Jer.  xxiii.  2,  where  hiskll  is  one  feature  in  the 
picture  of  the  dominion  exercised  by  the  Messiah,  the  idea  of 
intelligent  action  is  quite  sufficient,  without  any  further  sub- 
ordinate meaning.  But  here,  where  the  exaltation  is  derived 
from  bob"  as  the  immediate  consequence,  without  any  inter- 
vening p'ity,  there  is  naturally  associated  with  the  idea  of  wise 
action,  i.e.  of  action  suited  to  the  great  object  of  his  call,  that 
of  effective  execution  or  abundant  success,  which  has  as  its 
natural  sequel  an  ever-increasing  exaltation.  Rosenmiiller 
observes,  in  ver.  136,  "  There  is  no  need  to  discuss,  or  even  to 
inquire,  what  precise  difference  there  is  in  the  meaning  of  the 
separate  words;"  but  this  is  a  very  superficial  remark.  If  we 
consider  that  rum  signifies  not  only  to  be  high,  but  to  rise  up 
(Prov.  xi.  11)  and  become  exalted,  and  also  to  become  manifest 
as  exalted  (Ps.  xxi.  14),  and  that  Kfett,  according  to  the  imme- 
diate and  original  reflective  meaning  of  the  niphal,  signifies  to 
raise  one's  self,  whereas  gdbhah  expresses  merely  the  condition, 
without  the  subordinate  idea  of  activity,  we  obtain  this  chain 
of  thought :  he  will  rise  up,  he  will  raise  himself  still  higher, 
he  will  stand  on  high.  The  three  verbs  (of  which  the  two 
perfects  are  defined  by  the  previous  future)  consequently  de- 
note the  commencement,  the  continuation,  and  the  result  or 
climax  of  the  exaltation ;  and  Stier  is  not  wrong  in  recalling 
to  mind  the  three  principal  steps  of  the  exaltatio  in  the  his- 
torical fulfilment,  viz.  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  and  the 
sitting  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  addition  of  the 
word  1KB  shows  very  clearly  that  najl  is  intended  to  be  taken 
as  the  final  result :  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  rising  from  stage 
to  stage,  reaches  at  last  an  immeasurable  height,  that  towers 
above  everything  besides  (comp.  vTrepin^axre  in  Phil.  ii.  9,  with 
vyjrcoOek  in  Acts  ii.  33,  and  for  the  nature  of  the  vTrepirtyaxre, 
Eph.  i.  20-23). 
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The  prophecy  concerning  him  passes  now  into  an  address 
to  him,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  8  (cf.  ver.  7),  which  sinks  again  imme- 
diately into  an  objective  tone.  Vers.  14,  15.  "  Just  as  many 
were  astonished  at  thee :  so  disfigured,  his  appearance  was  not 
human,  and  his  form  not  like  that  of  the  children  of  men :  so 
will  he  make  many  nations  to  tremble;  kings  will  shut  their  mouth 
at  him :  for  they  see  what  has  not  been  told  them,  and  discover 
what  they  have  not  heard."  Both  Oehler  and  Hahn  suppose 
that  the  first  clause  is  addressed  to  Israel,  and  that  it  is  here 
pointed  away  from  its  own  degradation,  which  excited  such 
astonishment,  to  the  depth  of  suffering  endured  by  the  One 
man.  Hahn's  principal  reason,  which  Oehler  adopts,  is  the 
sudden  leap  that  we  should  otherwise  have  to  assume  from  the 
second  person  to  the  third,  —  an  example  of  u  negligence " 
which  we  can  hardly  impute  to  the  prophet.  But  a  single 
glance  at  ch.  xlii.  20  and  i.  29  is  sufficient  to  show  how  little 
force  there  is  in  this  principal  argument.  We  should  no  doubt 
expect  B?\S?y  or  ?JvV  after  what  has  gone  before,  if  the  nation 
were  addressed ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  end  a  comparison 
between  the  sufferings  of  the  nation  and  those  of  the  One  man, 
which  merely  places  the  sufferings  of  the  two  in  an  external 
relation  to  one  another,  could  be  intended  to  answer ;  whilst 
the  second  ken  (so),  which  evidently  introduces  an  antithesis, 
is  altogether  unexplained.  The  words  are  certainly  addressed 
to  the  servant  of  Jehovah  ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  sicut  (just 
as)  in  ver.  14,  and  of  the  sic  (so)  which  introduces  the  prin- 
cipal sentence  in  ver.  15,  is,  that  just  as  His  degradation  was 
the  deepest  degradation  possible,  so  His  glorification  would  be 
of  the  loftiest  kind.  The  height  of  the  exaltation  is  held  up 
as  presenting  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  depth  of  the  degrada- 
tion. The  words,  "  so  distorted  was  his  face,  more  than  that 
of  a  man,"  form,  as  has  been  almost  unanimously  admitted 
since  the  time  of  Vitringa,  a  parenthesis,  containing  the  reason 
for  the  astonishment  excited  by  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  Stier 
is  wrong  in  supposing  that  this  first  "  so"  (ken)  refers  to  kd&sher 
(just  as),  in  the  sense  of  "  If  men  were  astonished  at  thee, 
there  was  ground  for  the  astonishment."  Ver.  15  would  not 
stand  out  as  an  antithesis,  if  we  adopted  this  explanation  ; 
moreover,  the  thought  that  the  fact  corresponded  to  the  im- 
pression which  men  received,  is  a  very  tame  and  unnecessary 
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one  ;  and  the  change  of  persons  in  sentences  related  to  one 
another  in  this  manner  is  intolerably  harsh  ;  whereas,  with 
our  view  of  the  relation  in  which  the  sentences  stand  to  one 
another,  the  parenthesis  prepares  the  way  for  the  sudden  change 
from  a  direct  address  to  a  declaration.  Hitherto  many  had 
been  astonished  at  the  servant  of  Jehovah  :  shdmem,  to  be 
desolate  or  waste,  to  be  thrown  by  anything  into  a  desolate  or 
benumbed  condition,  to  be  startled,  confused,  as  it  were  petri- 
fied, by  paralyzing  astonishment  (Lev.  xxvi.  32  ;  Ezek.  xxvi. 
16).  To  such  a  degree  {ken,  adeo)  was  his  appearance  mish- 
chath  me'ish,  and  his  form  mi6bene  'dddm  (sc.  mishchath).  We 
might  take  mishchath  as  the  construct  of  mishchath,  as  Hitzig 
does,  since  this  connecting  form  is  sometimes  used  {e.g.  xxxiii.  6) 
even  without  any  genitive  relation  ;  but  it  may  also  be  the 
absolute,  syncopated  from  rirw'D  =  rinn^'p  (Havernick  and 
Stier),  like  moshchath  in  Mai.  i.  14?  or,  what  we  prefer,  after 
the  form  mirmas  (ch.  x.  6),  with  the  original  a,  without  the 
usual  lengthening  (Ewald,  §  160,  c,  Anm.  4).  His  appearance 
and  his  form  were  altogether  distortion  (stronger  than  moshchath, 
distorted),  away  from  men,  out  beyond  men,  i.e.  a  distortion  that 
destroys  all  likeness  to  a  man  ;*  'ish  does  not  signify  man  as 
distinguished  from  woman  here,  but  a  human  being  generally. 
The  antithesis  follows  in  ver.  15 :  viz.  the  state  of  glory  in  which 
this  form  of  wretchedness  has  passed  away.  As  a  parallel 
to  the  u  many"  in  ver.  14,  we  have  here  "  many  nations,"  indi- 
cating the  excess  of  the  glory  by  the  greater  fulness  of  the 
expression ;  and  as  a  parallel  to  u  were  astonished  at  thee," 
u  he  shall  make  to  tremble  "  (yazzeh),  in  other  words,  the  effect 
which  He  produces  by  what  He  does  to  the  effect  produced  by 
what  He  suffers.  The  hiphil  hizzdh  generally  means  to  spirt 
or  sprinkle  (adspergere),  and  is  applied  to  the  sprinkling  of  the 

1  The  church  before  the  time  of  Constantine  pictured  to  itself  tie 
Lord,  as  He  walked  on  earth,  as  repulsive  in  His  appearance ;  whereas  the 
church  after  Constantine  pictured  Him  as  having  quite  an  ideal  beauty 
(see  my  tract,  Jesus  and  Hille.l,  1865,  p.  4).  They  were  both  right :  un- 
attractive in  appearance,  though  not  deformed,  He.  no  doubt  was  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh  ;  but  He  is  ideally  beautiful  in  His  glorification.  The 
body  in  which  He  was  born  of  Mary  was  no  royal  form,  though  faith  could 
see  the  doxa  shining  through.  It  was  no  royal  form,  for  the  suffering  of 
death  was  the  portion  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  even  from  His  mother's  womb ; 
but  the  glorified  One  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  the  ideal  of  art. 
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blood  with  the  finger,  more  especially  upon  the  capporeth  and 
altar  of  incense  on  the  day  of  atonement  (differing  in  this  re- 
spect from  zdraq,  the  swinging  of  the  blood  out  of  a  bowl), 
also  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of  purification  upon  a  leper 
with  the  bunch  of  hyssop  (Lev.  xiv.  7),  and  of  the  ashes  of  the 
red  heifer  upon  those  defiled  through  touching  a  corpse  (Num. 
xix.  18)  ;  in  fact,  generally,  to  sprinkling  for  the  purpose  of 
expiation  and  sanctification.  And  Vitringa,  Hengstenberg, 
and  others,  accordingly  follow  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  in  adopt- 
ing the  rendering  adsperget  (he  will  sprinkle).  They  have 
the  usage  of  the  language  in  their  favour ;  and  this  explana- 
tion also  commends  itself  from  a  reference  to  JWJ  in  ch.  liii.  4, 
and  Vtt  in  ch.  liii.  8  (words  which  are  generally  used  of  leprosy, 
and  on  account  of  which  the  suffering  Messiah  is  called  in 
b.  Sanhedrin  986  by  an  emblematical  name  adopted  from  the 
old  synagogue,  "the  leper  of  Kabbi's  school"),  since  it  yields 
the  significant  antithesis,  that  he  who  was  himself  regarded  as 
unclean,  even  a6  a  second  Job,  would  sprinkle  and  sanctify  whole 
nations,  and  thus  abolish  the  wall  of  partition  between  Israel 
and  the  heathen,  and  gather  together  into  one  holy  church 
with  Israel  those  who  had  hitherto  been  pronounced  " unclean" 
(ch.  lii.  1).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  explanation  has  so  far 
the  usage  of  the  language  against  it,  that  hizzdh  is  never  con- 
strued with  the  accusative  of  the  person  or  thing  sprinkled  (like 
adspergere  aliqua  re  aliquem ;  since  'eth  in  Lev.  iv.  6,  17  is  a 
preposition  like  W,  'el  elsewhere)  ;  moreover,  there  would  be 
something  very  abrupt  in  this  sudden  representation  of  the 
servant  as  a  priest.  Such  explanations  as  u  he  w7ill  scatter 
asunder"  (disperget,  Targum,  etc.),  or  "he  will  spill"  (sc.  their 
blood),  are  altogether  out  of  the  question  ;  such  thoughts  as 
these  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  spiritual  picture  of  sal- 
vation and  glory,  painted  upon  the  dark  ground  we  have  here. 
The  verb  ndzdh  signified  primarily  to  leap  or  spring ;  hence 
hizzdh,  with  the  causative  meaning  to  sprinkle.  The  kal  com- 
bines the  intransitive  and  transitive  meanings  of  the  word 
"spirt,"  and  is  used  in  the  former  sense  in  ch.  lxiii.  3,  to 
signify  the  springing  up  or  sprouting  up  of  any  liquid  scattered 
about  in  drops.  The  Arabic  nazd  (see  Ges.  Thes.)  shows  that 
this  verb  may  also  be  applied  to  the  springing  or  leaping  of 
living  beings,  caused  by  excess  of  emotion.      And  accordingly 
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we  follow  the  majority  of  the  commentators  in  adopting  the 
rendering  e.vsilire  faciet.  The  fact  that  whole  nations  are  the 
object,  and  not  merely  individuals,  proves  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary, as  Hab.  iii.  6  clearly  shows.  The  reference  is  to  their 
leaping  up  in  amazement  (LXX.  davfidaovrac)  ;  and  the  verb 
denotes  less  an  external  than  an  internal  movement.  They 
will  tremble  with  astonishment  within  themselves  (cf.  pdchddu 
verdgezu  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  9),  being  electrified,  as  it  were,  by  the 
surprising  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  servant  of  Je- 
hovah. The  reason  why  kings  u  shut  their  mouths  at  him"  is 
expressly  stated,  viz.  what  was  never  related  they  see,  and  what 
was  never  heard  of  they  perceive  ;  i,e.  it  was  something  going 
far  beyond  all  that  had  ever  been  reported  to  them  outside  the 
world  of  nations,  or  come  to  their  knowledge  within  it.  Hitzig's 
explanation,  that  they  do  not  trust  themselves  to  begin  to  speak 
before  him  or  along  with  him,  gives  too  feeble  a  sense,  and 
would  lead  us  rather  to  expect  VjDp  than  ivy.  The  shutting  of 
the  mouth  is  the  involuntary  effect  of  the  overpowering  impres- 
sion, or  the  manifestation  of  their  extreme  amazement  at  one 
so  suddenly  brought  out  of  the  depths,  and  lifted  up  to  so  great 
a  height.  The  strongest  emotion  is  that  which  remains  shut 
up  within  ourselves,  because,  from  its  very  intensity,  it  throws 
the  whole  nature  into  a  suffering  state,  and  drowns  all  reflec- 
tion in  emotion  (cf.  yachdrish  in  Zeph.  iii.  17).  The  parallel 
in  ch.  xlix.  7  is  not  opposed  to  this ;  the  speechless  astonish- 
ment, at  what  is  unheard  and  inconceivable,  changes  into  ador- 
ing homage,  as  soon  as  they  have  become  to  some  extent 
familiar  with  it.  The  first  turn  in  the  prophecy  closes  here : 
The  servant  of  Jehovah,  whose  inhuman  sufferings  excite  such 
astonishment,  is  exalted  on  high ;  so  that  from  utter  amazement 
the  nations  tremble,  and  their  kings  are  struck  dumb. 
- — ^  But,  says  the  second  turn  in  ch.  liii.  1-3,  the  man  of  sor- 
rows was  despised  among  us,  and  the  prophecy  as  to  his  future 
was  not  believed.  We  hear  the  first  lamentation  (the  question 
is,  From  whose  mouth  does  it  come  ?)  in  ver.  1  :  u  Who  hath 
believed  our  preaching ;  and  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  over  whom  has 
it  been  revealed?"  "I  was  formerly  mistaken,"  says  Hofmann 
(Sehriftbeweisy  ii.  1,  159,  160),  "  as  to  the  connection  between 
ch.  liii.  1  and  ch.  Hi.  13-15,  and  thought  that  the  Gentiles 
were  the  speakers  in  the  former,  simply  because  it  was  to  them 
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that  the  latter  referred.  But  I  see  now  that  I  was  in  error. 
It  is  affirmed  of  the  heathen,  that  they  have  never  heard  before 
the  things  which  they  now  see  with  their  eyes.  Consequently 
it  cannot  be  they  who  exclaim,  or  in  whose  name  the  inquiry  is 
made,  Who  hath  believed  our  preaching?"  Moreover,  it  can- 
not be  they,  both  because  the  redemption  itself  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  Mediator  of  the  redemption  are  made  known  to 
them  from  the  midst  of  Israel  as  already  accomplished  facts, 
and  also  because  according  to  ch.  lii.  15  (cf.  ch.  xlix.  7,  xlii.  4, 
li.  5)  they  hear  the  things  unheard  of  before,  with  amazement 
which  passes  into  reverent  awe,  as  the  satisfaction  of  their  own 
desires,  in  other  words,  with  the  glad  obedience  of  faith.  And 
we  may  also  add,  that  the  expression  in  ch.  liii.  8,  "  for  the 
transgression  of  my  people,''  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the 
mouths  of  Gentiles,  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  words  attri- 
buted to  Gentiles  ought  to  be  expressly  introduced  as  theirs. 
Whenever  we  find  a  "  we  "  introduced  abruptly  in  the  midst  of 
a  prophecy,  it  is  always  Israel  that  speaks,  including  the  pro- 
phet himself  (ch.  xlii.  24,  lxiv.  5,  xvi.  6,  xxiv.  16,  etc.).  Hof- 
mann  therefore  very  properly  rejects  the  view  advocated  by 
many,  from  Calvin  down  to  Stier  and  Oehler,  who  suppose 
that  it  is  the  prophet  himself  who  is  speaking  here  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  heralds  of  salvation ;  u  for,"  as  he  says, 
"  how  does  all  the  rest  which  is  expressed  in  the  1st  pers. 
plural  tally  with  such  a  supposition  ?  "  If  it  is  really  Israel, 
which  confesses  in  vers.  2  sqq.  how  blind  it  has  been  to  the 
calling  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  which  was  formerly  hidden 
in  humiliation  but  is  now  manifested  in  glory ;  the  mournful 
inquiry  in  ver.  1  must  also  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  Israel. 
The  references  to  this  passage  in  John  xii.  37,  38,  and  Rom. 
x.  16,  do  not  compel  us  to  assign  ver.  1  to  the  prophet  and  his 
comrades  in  office.  It  is  Israel  that  speaks  even  in  ver.  1.  The 
nation,  which  acknowledges  with  penitence  how  shamefully  it 
has  mistaken  its  own  Saviour,  laments  that  it  has  put  no  faith 
in  the  tidings  of  the  lofty  and  glorious  calling  of  the  servant  of 
God.  We  need  not  assume,  therefore,  that  there  is  any  change 
of  subject  in  ver.  2  ;  and  (what  is  still  more  decisive)  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  not,  if  we  would  keep  up  any  close 
connection  between  ch.  liii.  1  and  ch.  lii.  15.  The  heathen 
receive  with  faith  tidings  of  things  which  had  never  been  heard 
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of  before ;  whereas  Israel  lias  to  lament  that  it  put  no  faith  iii 
the  tidings  which  it  had  heard  long,  long  before,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  servant  of  God,  but 
with  regard  to  his  lowly  origin  and  glorious  end.  njflOB*  (a 
noun  after  the  form  W$^,  nyUG^  a  different  form  from  that  of 
P;H3,  which  is  derived  from  the  adjective  ^5)  signifies  the  hear- 
say (a/eorj),  i.e.  the  tidings,  more  especially  the  prophetic  an- 
nouncement in  ch.  xxviii.  9;  and^rttJDK*,  according  to  the  primary 
subjective  force  of  the  suffix,  is  equivalent  to  WVOt?  ")$K  njnD^ 
(cf.  Jer.  xlix.  14),  i.e.  the  hearsay  which  we  have  heard. 
There  were  some,  indeed,  who  did  not  refuse  to  believe  the 
tidings  which  Israel  heard  :  aX\?  ov  itovt^  virrf/covaav  t&> 
evarf/eXia)  (Rom.  x.  16) ;  the  number  of  the  believers  was 
vanishingly  small,  when  compared  with  the  unbelieving  mass  of 
the  nation.  And  it  is  the  latter,  or  rather  its  remnant  which 
had  eventually  come  to  its  senses,  that  here  inquires,  Who  hath 
believed  our  preaching,  i.e.  the  preaching  that  was  common 
among  us  ?  The  substance  of  the  preaching,  which  had  not 
been  believed,  was  the  exaltation  of  the  servant  of  God  from  a 
state  of  deep  degradation.  This  is  a  work  performed  by  the 
"  arm  of  Jehovah,"  namely,  His  holy  arm  that  has  been  made 
bare,  and  that  now  effects  the  salvation  of  His  people,  and  of 
the  nations  generally,  according  to  His  own  counsel  (ch.  Iii.  10, 
li.  5).  This  arm  works  down  from  on  high,  exalted  far  above 
all  created  things ;  men  have  it  above  them,  and  it  is  made 
manifest  to  those  who  recognise  it  in  what  is  passing  around 
them.  Who,  asks  Israel,  has  had  any  faith  in  the  coming 
exaltation  of  the  servant  of  God*?  who  has  recognised  the  omni- 
potence of  Jehovah,  which  has  set  itself  to  effect  his  exaltation  ? 
All  that  follows  is  the  confession  of  the  Israel  of  the  last  times, 
to  which  this  question  is  the  introduction.  We  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  this  golden  "  passional "  is  also  one  of  the 
greatest  prophecies  of  the  future  conversion  of  the  nation, 
which  has  rejected  the  servant  of  God,  and  allowed  the  Gentiles 
to  be  the  first  to  recognise  him.  At  last,  though  very  late,  it 
will  feel  remorse.  And  when  this  shall  once  take  place,  then 
and  not  till  then  will  this  chapter — which,  to  use  an  old  epithet, 
will  ever  be  carnijicina  Rabbinorum — receive  its  complete  his- 
torical fulfilment. 

The  confession,  which   follows,  grows   out   of  the  great 
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lamentation  depicted  by  Zechariah  in  Zech.  xii.  1 1  sqq.  Ver. 
2.  "  And  he  sprang  up  like  a  layer-shoot  before  Him,  and  like  a 
root-sprout  out  of  dry  ground:  he  had  no  form,  and  no  beauty;  and 
we  looked,  and  there  was  no  look,  such  that  we  could  have  found 
pleasure  in  him."  Ver.  2,  as  a  sequel  to  ver.  lb,  looks  back  to  the 
past,  and  describes  how  the  arm  of  Jehovah  manifested  itself  in 
the  servant's  course  of  life  from  the  very  beginning,  though  im- 
perceptibly at  first,  and  unobserved  by  those  who  merely  noticed 
the  outside.  The  suffix  of  VJB?  cannot  refer  to  the  subject  of 
the  interrogative  sentence,  as  Hahn  and  Hofmann  suppose,  for 
the  answer  to  the  quis  there  is  nemo ;  it  relates  to  Jehovah,  by 
which  it  is  immediately  preceded.  Before  Jehovah,  namely, 
so  that  He,  whose  counsel  thus  began  to  be  fulfilled,  fixed  His 
eye  upon  him  with  watchfulness  and  protecting  care,  he  grew 
up  Pj|i*3j  like  the  suckling,  i.e.  (in  a  horticultural  sense)  the 
tender  twig  which  sucks  up  its  nourishment  from  the  root  and 
stein  (not  as  Hitzig  supposes,  according  to  Ezek.  xxxi.  16,  from 
the  moisture  in  the  soil) ;  for  the  tender  twig  upon  a  tree,  or 
trunk,  or  stalk,  is  called  npJ*  (for  which  we  have  p?.^  here)  : 
vid.  Ezek.  xvii.  22,  the  twig  of  a  cedar ;  Ps.  lxxx.  12  (11),  of  a 
vine  ;  Job  viii.  16,  of  a  liana.  It  is  thought  of  here  as  a  layer, 
as  in  Ezek.  xvii.  22  ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  second  figure  shows 
when  taken  in  connection  with  ch.  xi.  1,  as  having  been  laid 
down  after  the  proud  cedar  of  the  Davidic  monarchy  from 
which  it  sprang  had  been  felled  ;  for  elsewhere  it  is  compared 
to  a  shoot  which  springs  from  the  root  left  in  the  ground  after 
the  tree  has  been  felled.  Both  figures  depict  the  lowly  and 
unattractive  character  of  the  small  though  vigorous  begin- 
ning. The  expression  "  out  of  dry  ground,"  which  belongs  to 
both  figures,  brings  out,  in  addition,  the  miserable  character  of 
the  external  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  servant  had  taken  place.  The  "  dry  ground " 
is  the  existing  state  of  the  enslaved  and  degraded  nation  ;  i.e. 
he  was  subject  to  all  the  conditions  inseparable  from  a  nation 
that  had  been  given  up  to  the  power  of  the  world,  and 
was  not  only  enduring  all  the  consequent  misery,  but  was 
in  utter  ignorance  as  to  its  cause ;  in  a  word,  the  dry  ground 
is  the  corrupt  character  of  the  age.  In  what  follows,  the 
majority  of  the  commentators  have  departed  from  the  accents, 
and  adopted  the  rendering,  "  he  had  no  form  and  no  beauty, 
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that  we  should  look  at  Him"  (should  have  looked  at  Him),  viz. 
with  fixed  looks  that  loved  to  dwell  upon  Him.  This  rendering 
-was  adopted  by  Symmachus  and  Vitringa  (Xva  elhcofiev  avrov ; 
ut  ipsum  respiceremus).  But  Luther,  Stier,  and  others,  very 
properly  adhere  to  the  existing  punctuation  ;  since  the  other 
would  lead  us  to  expect  ta  hntoi  instead  of  VK"Wj  and  the  close 
reciprocal  relation  of  niHD"lfol  ^"i*?"!^,  which  resembles  a  play 
upon  the  words,  is  entirely  expunged.  The  meaning  therefore 
is,  "  We  saw  Him,  and  there  was  nothing  in  His  appearance 
to  make  us  desire  Him,  or  feel  attracted  by  Him."  The  literal 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew,  with  its  lively  method  of  transferring 
you  into  the  precise  situation,  is  ut  concupisceremus  eum  (delec- 
taremur  eo) ;  whereas,  in  our  oriental  style,  we  should  rather 
have  written  ut  concupivissemus,  using  the  pluperfect  instead  of 
the  imperfect,  or  the  tense  of  the  associated  past.  Even  in  this 
sense  *«"W"U1  is  very  far  from  being  unmeaning :  He  dwelt  in 
Israel,  so  that  they  had  Him  bodily  before  their  eyes,  but  in 
His  outward  appearance  there  was  nothing  to  attract  or  delight 
the  senses. 

On  the  contrary,  the  impression  produced  by  His  appear- 
ance was  rather  repulsive,  and,  to  those  who  measured  the  great 
and  noble  by  a  merely  worldly  standard,  contemptible.  Ver.  3. 
"  He  was  despised  and  forsaken  by  men ;  a  man  of  griefs,  and 
well  acquainted  with  disease  ;  and  like  one  from  whom  men  hide 
their  face:  despised,  and  we  esteemed  Him  not."  All  these  dif- 
ferent features  are  predicates  of  the  erat  that  is  latent  in  non 
species  ei  neque  decor  and  non  adspectus.  Nibhzeh  is  introduced 
again  palindromically  at  the  close  in  Isaiah's  peculiar  style ; 
consequently  Martini's  conjecture  'W  X?  ^nnp  is  to  be  rejected. 
This  nibhzeh  (cf.  bdzoh,  ch.  xlix.  7)  is  the  keynote  of  the 
description  which  looks  back  in  this  plaintive  tone.  The  pre- 
dicate chddal  'isliim  is  misunderstood  by  nearly  all  the  com- 
mentators, inasmuch  as  they  take  D^K  as  synonymous  with 
OlN-^3,  whereas  it  is  rather  used  in  the  sense  of  B**r^3  (lords), 
as  distinguished  from  be ne  'dddm,  or  people  generally  (see  ch. 
ii.  9,  11,  17).  The  only  other  passages  in  which  it  occurs  are 
Prov.  viii.  4  and  Ps.  cxli.  4 ;  and  in  both  instances  it  signifies 
persons  of  rank.  Hence  Cocceius  explains  it  thus  :  "  wanting 
in  men,  i.e.  having  no  respectable  men  with  Him,  to  support 
Him  with  their  authority."     It  might  also  be  understood  as 
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meaning  the  ending  one  among  men,  i.e.  the  one  who  takes  the 
last  place  (S.  ikd-^iaro^y  Jer.  novissimus) ;  but  in  this  case 
He  Himself  would  be  described  as  B*K,  whereas  it  is  absolutely 
affirmed  that  He  had  not  the  appearance  or  distinction  of  such 
an  one.  But  the  rendering  deficiens  (wanting)  is  quite  correct; 
compare  Job  xix.  14,  "  my  kinsfolk  have  failed  "  (defecerunt, 
chad6 lie,  cognati  mei).  The  Arabic  chadhalahu  or  chadhala 
'anhu  (he  left  him  in  the  lurch,  kept  back  from  him,  forsook 
him)  also  points  to  the  true  meaning ;  and  from  this  we  have 
the  derivatives  chddhil,  refusing  assistance,  leaving  without 
help ;  and  machdhul,  helpless,  forsaken  (see  Lane's  Arabic 
Lexicon).  In  Hebrew,  chddal  has  not  only  the  transitive  mean- 
ing to  discontinue  or  leave  off  a  thing,  but  the  intransitive,  to 
;ease  or  be  in  want,  so  that  chddal  'ishim  may  mean  one  in 
want  of  men  of  rank,  i.e.  finding  no  sympathy  from  such  men. 
The  chief  men  of  His  nation  who  towered  above  the  multitude, 
the  great  men  of  this  world,  withdrew  their  hands  from  Him, 
drew  back  from  Him  :  He  had  none  of  the  men  of  any  distinc- 
tion at  His  side.  Moreover,  He  was  nnfcpD  t^N,  a  man  of  sorrow 
of  heart  in  all  its  forms,  i.e.  a  man  whose  chief  distinction  was, 
that  His  life  was  one  of  constant  painful  endurance.  And  He 
was  also  vh  JftT,  that  is  to  say,  not  one  known  through  His 
sickness  (according  to  Deut.  i.  13,  15),  which  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  express  the  genitive  construction ;  nor  an  acquaintance 
of  disease  (S.  jvcocrrb^  voaa,  familiar-is  morbo),  which  would 
be  expressed  by  ]H*»  or  JHto ;  but  scitus  morbi,  i.e.  one  who 
was  placed  in  a  state  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  disease. 
The  deponent  passive  JJVP,  acquainted  (like  bdtudch,  confisus ; 
zdkhur,  mindful ;  peritus,  pervaded,  experienced),  is  supported 
by  gTOO  =  gTPTO ;  Gr.  t(  /laOcov.  The  meaning  is  not,  that 
He  had  by  nature  a  sickly  body,  falling  out  of  one  disease  into 
another ;  but  that  the  wrath  instigated  by  sin,  and  the  zeal  of 
self-sacrifice  (Ps.  lxix.  10),  burnt  like  the  fire  of  a  fever  in  His 
soul  and  body,  so  that  even  if  He  had  not  died  a  violent  death, 
He  would  have  succumbed  to  the  force  of  the  powers  of  destruc- 
tion that  were  innate  in  humanity  in  consequence  of  sin,  and  of 
His  own  self-consuming  conflict  with  them.  Moreover,  He  was 
kemast8r  pdnim  mimmennu.  This  cannot  mean,  "like  one 
hiding  his  face  from  us,"  as  Hengstenberg  supposes  (with  an 
allusion  to  Lev.  xiii.  45) ;  or,  what  is  comparatively  better, 
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"like  one  causing  the  hiding  of  the  face  from  him:"  for  although 
the  feminine  of  the  participle  is  written  rnripD,  and  in  the  plural 
D'nnpp  for  D^Vfipo  is  quite  possible,  we  never  meet  with  master 
for  masttr,  like  haster  for  hastir  in  the  infinitive  (ch.  xxix.  15, 
cf.  Deut.  xxvi.  12).  Hence  master  must  be  a  noun  (of  the  form 
marbets,  marbeq,  mashcheth)  ;  and  the  words  mean  either  "  like 
the  hiding  of  the  face  on  our  part,"  or  like  one  who  met  with 
this  from  us,  or  (what  is  more  natural)  like  the  hiding  of  the 
face  before  his  presence  (according  to  ch.  viii.  17,  1.  6,  liv.  8, 
lix.  2,  and  many  other  passages),  i.e.  like  one  whose  repulsive 
face  it  is  impossible  to  endure,  so  that  men  turn  away  their 
face  or  cover  it  with  their  dress  (compare  ch.  1.  6  with  Job 
xxx.  10).  And  lastly,  all  the  predicates  are  summed  up  in  the 
expressive  word  nibhzeh  :  He  was  despised,  and  we  did  not  think 
Him  dear  and  worthy,  but  rather  "esteemed  Him  not,"  or  rather 
did  not  estimate  Him  at  all,  or  as  Luther  expresses  it,  "esti- 
mated Him  at  nothing"  (chdshabh,  to  reckon,  value,  esteem,  as 
in  ch.  xiii.  17,  xxxiii.  8,  Mai.  iii.  16). 

The  second  turn  closes  here.  The  preaching  concerning 
His  calling  and  His  future  was  not  believed ;  but  the  Man  of 
sorrows  wras  greatly  despised  among  us. 

Those  who  formerly  mistook  and.  despised  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  on  account  of  His  miserable  condition,  now  confess 
that  His  sufferings  were  altogether  of  a  different  character 
from  what  they  had  supposed.  Ver.  4.  "  Verily  He  hath 
borne  our  diseases  and  our  pains :  He  hath  laden  them  upon 
Himself ;  but  we  regarded  Him  as  one  stricken,  smitten  of  God, 
and  afflicted?  Tt  might  appear  doubtful  whether  £K  (the 
fuller  form  of  ?]N)  is  affirmative  here,  as  in  ch.  xl.  7,  xlv.  15, 
or  adversative,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  4.  The  latter  meaning  grows 
out  of  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  opposite  which  is 
strongly  affirmed.  We  have  rendered  it  affirmatively  (Jer. 
vere),  not  adversatively  (verum,  ut  vero\  because  ver.  4  itself 
consists  of  two  antithetical  halves, — a  relation  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  independent  pronouns  wn  and  HfHK,  that  answer 
to  one  another.  The  penitents  contrast  themselves  and  their 
false  notion  with  Him  and  His  real  achievement.  In  Matthew 
(viii.  17)  the  words  are  rendered  freely  and  faithfully  thus : 
auro?  ra<;  acOeveias  rjfjicov  eXafie,  koX  tcl$  voaov?  iftdaTacrev. 
Even  the  fact  that  the  relief  which  Jesus  afforded  to  all  kinds 
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of  bodily  diseases  is  regarded  as  a  fulfilment  of  what  is  here 
affirmed  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  is  an  exegetical  index 
worth  noticing.  In  4a  it  is  not  really  sin  that  is  spoken  of, 
but  the  evil  which  is  consequent  upon  human  sin,  although  not 
always  the  direct  consequence  of  the  sins  of  individuals  (John 
ix.  3).  But  in  the  fact  that  He  was  concerned  to  relieve  this 
evil  in  all  its  forms,  whenever  it  came  in  His  way  in  the  exer- 
cise of  His  calling,  the  relief  implied  as  a  consequence  in  ver. 
4a  was  brought  distinctly  into  view,  though  not  the  bearing 
and  lading  that  are  primarily  noticed  here.  Matthew  has 
very  aptly  rendered  KtW  by  e\a/3e,  and  ?3D  by  i^daraa-e.  For 
whilst  ^?D  denotes  the  toilsome  bearing  of  a  burden  that  has 
been  taken  up,  NK>J  combines  in  itself  the  ideas  of  tollere  and 
ferre.  When  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the  sin,  it  signi- 
fies to  take  the  debt  of  sin  upon  one's  self,  and  carry  it  as  one's 
own,  i.e.  to  look  at  it  and  feel  it  as  one's  own  (e.g.  Lev.  v.  1, 17), 
or  more  frequently  to  bear  the  punishment  occasioned  by  sin, 
i.e.  to  make  expiation  for  it  (Lev.  xvii.  16,  xx.  19,  20,  xxiv.  15), 
and  in  any  case  in  which  the  person  bearing  it  is  not  himself 
the  guilty  person,  to  bear  sin  in  a  mediatorial  capacity,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  expiation  for  it  (Lev.  x.  17).  The  LXX. 
render  this  NKO  both  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Ezekiel  TvajSeiv 
afiapriav,  once  avafykpeiv ;  and  it  is  evident  that  both  of  these 
are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  an  expiatory  bearing,  and 
not  merely  of  taking  away,  as  has  been  recently  maintained 
in  opposition  to  the  satisfactio  vicaria,  as  we  may  see  clearly 
enough  from  Ezek.  iv.  4-8,  where  the  |'W  riKK>  is  represented 
by  the  prophet  in  a  symbolical  action.  But  in  the  case  before 
us,  where  it  is  not  the  sins,  but  u  our  diseases  "  (U vn  is  a  de- 
fective plural,  as  the  singular  would  be  written  *???)  and  "  our 
pains "  that  are  the  object,  this  mediatorial  sense  remains 
essentially  the  same.  The  meaning  is  not  merely  that  the  Ser- 
vant of  God  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  our  sufferings,  but 
that  He  took  upon  Himself  the  sufferings  which  we  had  to 
bear  and  deserved  to  bear,  and  therefore  not  only  took  them 
away  (as  Matt.  viii.  17  might  make  it  appear),  but  bore  them 
in  His  own  person,  that  He  might  deliver  us  from  them.  But 
when  one  person  takes  upon  himself  suffering  which  another 
would  have  had  to  bear,  and  therefore  not  only  endures  it  with 
him,  but  in  his  stead,  this  is  called  substitution  or  representation, 
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— an  idea  which,  however  unintelligible  to  the  understanding, 
belongs  to  the  actual  substance  of  the  common  consciousness 
of  man,  and  the  realities  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world 
as  brought  within  the  range  of  our  experience,  and  one  which 
has  continued  even  down  to  the  present  time  to  have  much 
greater  vigour  in  the  Jewish  nation,  where  it  has  found  its 
true  expression  in  sacrifice  and  the  kindred  institutions,  than 
in  any  other,  at  least  so  far  as  its  nationality  has  not  been 
entirely  annulled.1  Here  again  it  is  Israel,  which,  having  been 
at  length  better  instructed,  and  now  bearing  witness  against 
itself,  laments  its  former  blindness  to  the  mediatorially  vica- 
rious character  of  the  deep  agonies,  both  of  soul  and  body,  that 
were  endured  by  the  great  Sufferer.  They  looked  upon  them 
as  the  punishment  of  His  own  sins,  and  indeed — inasmuch  as, 
like  the  friends  of  Job,  thev  measured  the  sin  of  the  Sufferer 
by  the  sufferings  that  He  endured — of  peculiarly  great  sins. 
They  saw  in  Him  JA33,  " one  stricken"  i.e,  afflicted  with  a 
hateful,  shocking  disease  (Gen.  xii.  17  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  9), — such, 
for  example,  as  leprosy,  which  was  called  Jttj)  kclt  ifj.  (2  Kings 
xv.  5,  A.  atyrjfievov,  S.  iv  d<f>7j  ovtcl  =  leprosum,  Th.  /jL€fiao~TuycD- 
fievov,  cf.  fidcrTLyes,  Mark  iii.  10,  scourges,  i.e.  bad  attacks) ; 
also  DWK  HSEDj  "  one  smitten  of  God "  (from  ndkhdh,  root 
^:,  33 ;  see  Job,  vol.  ii.  p.  146),  and  ^VD,  bowed  down  (by 
God),  i.e.  afflicted  with  sufferings.  The  name  Jehovah  would 
have  been  out  of  place  here,  where  the  evident  intention  is  to 
point  to  the  all-determining  divine  power  generally,  whose 
vengeance  appeared  to  have  fallen  upon  this  particular  suf- 
ferer. The  construction  mukkeh  'Elohlm  signifies,  like  the 
Arabic  muqdtal  rabbuli,  one  who  has  been  defeated  in  conflict 
with  God  his  Lord  (see  Job,  vol.  i.  p.  267)  ;  and  'Elohim  has 
the  syntactic  position  between  the  two  adjectives,  which  it 
necessarily  must  have  in  order  to  be  logically  connected  with 
them  both. 

In  ver.  5,  Wii  as  contrasted  with  I3n3tfl  continues  the  true 
state  of  the  case  as  contrasted  with  their  false  judgment. 
Yer.  5.  "  Whereas  He  was  pierced  for  our  sins,  bruised  for  our 
iniquities:  the  punishment  was  laid  upon  Him  for  our  peace;  and 
through  His  stripes  we  were  healed"  The  question  is,  whether 
ver.  5a  describes  what  He  was  during  His  life,  or  what  He  was 
1  See  my  Jesus  und  Hillel,  pp.  26,  27. 
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in  His  death.  The  words  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter.  For 
although  chdldl  is  applied  to  a  person  mortally  wounded  but 
not  yet  dead  (Jer.  li.  52  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  27),  and  chdlal  to  a  heart 
wounded  to  death  (Ps.  cix.  22)  ;  the  pure  passives  used  here, 
which  denote  a  calamity  inflicted  by  violence  from  without, 
more  especially  m'choldl,  which  is  not  the  participle  polal  of 
dill  (made  to  twist  one's  self  with  pain),  but  the  participle  poal 
of  chdlal  (pierced,  transfossus,  the  passive  of  meclwlel9  ch.  li.  9), 
and  the  substantive  clauses,  which  express  a  fact  that  has 
become  complete  in  all  its  circumstances,  can  hardly  be  under- 
stood in  any  other  way  than  as  denoting,  that  "  the  servant  of 
God  "  floated  before  the  mind  of  the  speaker  in  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  death,  just  as  was  the  case  with  Zechariah  in  Zech. 
xii.  10.  There  were  no  stronger  expressions  to  be  found  in 
the  language,  to  denote  a  violent  and  painful  death.  As  min, 
with  the  passive,  does  not  answer  to  the  Greek  biro,  but  to 
cltto,  the  meaning  is  not  that  it  was  our  sins  and  iniquities  that 
had  pierced  Him  through  like  swords,  and  crushed  Him  like 
heavy  burdens,  but  that  He  was  pierced  and  crushed  on  account 
of  our  sins  and  iniquities.  It  was  not  His  own  sins  and  ini- 
quities, but  ours,  which  He  had  taken  upon  Himself,  that  He 
might  make  atonement  for  them  in  our  stead,  that  were  the 
cause  of  His  having  to  suffer  so  cruel  and  painful  a  death. 
The  ultimate  cause  is  not  mentioned;  but  VvV  13DW  "ijmo  which 
follows  points  to  it.  His  suffering  was  a  musdr,  which  is  an 
indirect  affirmation  that  it  was  God  who  had  inflicted  it  upon 
Him,  for  who  else  could  the  yoser  (rrfyasser)  be  ?  We  have 
rendered  musdr  "punishment;"  and  there  was  no  other  word  in 
the  language  for  this  idea ;  for  though  DjJJ  and  rnjja  (to  which 
Hofmann  refers)  have  indeed  the  idea  of  punishment  associated 
with  them,  the  former  signifies  ifchUrjcns,  the  latter  iiri(TK€^L<;, 
whereas  musdr  not  only  denotes  Trcu&eta,  as  the  chastisement 
of  love  (Prov.  hi.  11),  but  also  as  the  infliction  of  punishment 
( =  Tt/xwp/a,  KoXaais,  Prov.  vii.  22,  Jer.  xxx.  li),  just  as 
David,  when  he  prayed  that  God  might  not  punish  him  in  His 
anger  and  hot  displeasure  (Ps.  vi.  2),  could  not  find  a  more 
suitable  expression  for  punishment,  regarded  as  the  execution 
of  judgment,  than  *\&  (O^fl).  The  word  itself,  which  follows 
the  form  of  musdd  (ch.  xxviii.  16),  signified  primarily  being 
chastised   (from    ydsar  =  vdsar,    constringere,    coercere),    and 
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included  from  the  very  outset  the  idea  of  practical  chastise- 
ment, which  then  passed  over  into  that  of  admonition  in  words, 
of  warning  by  example,  and  of  chastity  as  a  moral  quality. 
In  the  case  before  us,  in  which  the  reference  is  to  a  sufferer, 
and  to  a  mfisdr  resting  upon  him,  this  can  only  mean  actual 
chastisement.  If  the  expression  had  been  Ivy  OTOD,  it  would 
merely  mean  that  God  had  caused  Him,  who  had  taken  upon 
Himself  our  sins  and  iniquities  and  thus  made  Himself  repre- 
sentatively or  vicariously  guilty,  to  endure  the  chastisement 
which  those  sins  deserved.  But  it  is  ^pw'  *1WD.  The  con- 
nection of  the  words  is  the  same  as  that  of  D^n  nrain  in  Prov. 
xv.  31.  As  the  latter  signifies  "  reproof  leading  to  life,"  so 
the  former  signifies  "  the  chastisement  which  leads  to  our 
peace."  It  is  true  that  the  suffix  belongs  to  the  one  idea,  that 
that  has  grown  up  through  this  combination  of  the  words,  like 
berith  sh'lomi,  "  my  peace-covenant"  (ch.  liv.  10)  ;  but  what  else 
could  our  "  peace-chastisement "  be,  than  the  chastisement  that 
brings  us  peace,  or  puts  us  into  a  state  of  salvation  ?  This  is 
the  idea  involved  in  Stier's  rendering,  "  restoring  chastisement," 
and  Hofmann's,  "  the  chastisement  wholesome  for  us."  The 
difference  in  the  exposition  simply  lies  in  the  view  entertained 
of  the  musar,  in  which  neither  of  these  commentators  will 
allow  that  there  is  any  idea  of  a  visitation  of  justice  here. 
But  according  to  our  interpretation,  the  genitive  Wtibw,  which 
defines  the  musdr  so  far  as  its  object  and  results  are  concerned, 
clearly  shows  that  this  manifestation  of  the  justice  of  God,  this 
satisfaction  procured  by  His  holiness,  had  His  love  for  its 
foundation  and  end.  It  was  our  peace,  or,  what  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  full  idea  of  the  word,  our  general  well- 
being,  our  blessedness,  which  these  sufferings  arrived  at  and 
secured  (the  synonyms  of  shdlvm  are  tobh  and  yes7iudh,  ch. 
lii.  7).  In  what  follows,  "  and  by  His  stripes  (chdbhurdh  = 
chabburdhj  ch.  i.  6)  we  have  been  healed,"  shdlom  is  defined  as 
a  condition  of  salvation  brought  about  by  healing.  u  Venustis- 
simum  'o!;vficopov"  exclaims  Vitringa  here.  He  means  the 
same  as  Jerome  when  he  says,  suo  vulnere  vulnera  nostra 
curavit.  The  stripes  and  weals  that  were  inflicted  upon  Him 
have  made  us  sound  and  well  (the  LXX.  keeps  the  collective 
singular,  and  renders  it  very  aptly  tg5  fxd)\(07rc  avrov;  cf.  1  Pet. 
ii.  24).     We  were  sick  unto  death  because  of  our  sins;  but  He, 
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the  sinless  one,  took  upon  Himself  a  suffering  unto  death, 
which  was,  as  it  were,  the  concentration  and  essence  of  the  woes 
that  we  had  deserved ;  and  this  voluntary  endurance,  this  sub- 
mission to  the  justice  of  the  Holy  One,  in  accordance  with  the 
counsels  of  divine  love,  became  the  source  of  our  healing. 

Thus  does  the  whole  body  of  the  restored  Israel  confess  with 
penitence,  that  it  has  so  long  mistaken  Him  whom  Jehovah, 
as  is  now  distinctly  affirmed,  had  made  a  curse  for  their  good, 
when  they  had  gone  astray  to  their  own  ruin.  Ver.  6.  "  All 
we  like  sheep  went  astray ;  we  had  turned  every  one  to  his  own 
way ;  and  Jehovah  caused  the  iniquity  of  us  all  to  fall  on  Him." 
It  is  the  state  of  exile,  upon  which  the  penitent  Israel  is  here 
looking  back ;  but  exile  as  being,  in  the  prophet's  view,  the 
final  state  of  punishment  before  the  final  deliverance.  Israel 
in  its  exile  resembled  a  scattered  flock  without  a  shepherd ;  it 
had  lost  the  way  of  Jehovah  (ch.  lxiii.  17),  and  every  one  had 
turned  to  his  own  way,  in  utter  selfishness  and  estrangement 
from  God  (ch.  lvi.  11).  But  whereas  Israel  thus  heaped  up 
guilt  upon  guilt,  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  was  He  upon  whom 
Jehovah  Himself  caused  the  punishment  of  their  guilt  to  fall, 
that  He  might  make  atonement  for  it  through  His  own  suffer- 
ing. Many  of  the  more  modern  expositors  endeavour  to  set 
aside  the  poena  vicaria  here,  by  giving  to  V^SH  a  meaning 
which  it  never  has.  Thus  Stier  renders  it,  "  Jehovah  caused 
the  iniquity  of  all  to  strike  or  break  upon  Him."  Others,  again, 
give  a  meaning  to  the  statement  which  is  directly  at  variance 
with  the  words  themselves.  Thus  Hahn  renders  it :  Jehovah 
took  the  guilt  of  the  whole  into  His  service,  causing  Him  to  die 
a  violent  death  through  their  crime.  Hofmann  very  properly  re- 
jects both  explanations,  and  holds  fast  to  the  fact  that  2  JJ^Bn, 
regarded  as  a  causative  of  2  JN3,  signifies  "  to  cause  anything 
to  strike  or  fall  upon  a  person,"  which  is  the  rendering  adopted 
by  Symmachus :  fcvpto<;  /caTavrfjaai,  eiroinaev  eh  avrbv  ttjv  avo- 
fiiav  irdvTcov  Tj/icov.  "  Just  as  the  blood  of  a  murdered  man 
comes  upon  the  murderer,  when  the  bloody  deed  committed 
comes  back  upon  him  in  the  form  of  blood-guiltiness  inflicting 
vengeance ;  so  does  sin  come  upon,  overtake  (Ps.  xl.  13),  or 
meet  with  the  sinner.  It  went  forth  from  him  as  his  own  act ; 
it  returns  with  destructive  effect,  as  a  fact  by  which  he  is  con- 
demned.    But  in  this  case  God  does  not  suffer  those  who  have 
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sinned  to  be  overtaken  by  the  sin  they  have  committed ;  but  it 
falls  upon  His  servant,  the  righteous  One."  These  are  Hof- 
mann's  words.  But  if  the  sin  turns  back  upon  the  sinner  in 
the  shape  of  punishment,  why  should  the  sin  of  all  men,  which 
the  Servant  of  God  has  taken  upon  Himself  as  His  own,  over- 
take Him  in  the  form  of  an  evil,  which,  even  if  it  be  a  punish- 
ment, is  not  punishment  inflicted  upon  Him  ?  For  this  is  just 
the  characteristic  of  Hofmann's  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
that  it  altogether  eliminates  from  the  atoning  work  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  purposes  of  love  with  the  demands  of  righteous- 
ness. Now  it  is  indeed  perfectly  true,  that  the  Servant  of 
God  cannot  become  the  object  of  punishment,  either  as  a  ser- 
vant of  God  or  as  an  atoning  Saviour ;  for  as  servant  of  God 
He  is  the  beloved  of  God,  and  as  atoning  Saviour  He  undertakes 
a  work  which  is  well  pleasing  to  God,  and  ordained  in  God's 
eternal  counsel.  So  that  the  wrath  which  pours  out  upon 
Him  is  not  meant  for  Him  as  the  righteous  One  who  voluntarily 
offers  up  Himself;  but  indirectly  it  relates  to  Him,  so  far  as  He 
has  vicariously  identified  Himself  with  sinners,  who  are  deserv- 
ing of  wrath.  How  could  He  have  made  expiation  for  sin,  if 
He  had  simply  subjected  Himself  to  its  cosmical  effects,  and  not 
directly  subjected  Himself  to  that  wrath  which  is  the  invariable 
divine  correlative  of  human  sin?  And  what  other  reason  could 
there  be  for  God's  not  rescuing  Him  from  this  the  bitterest  cup 
of  death,  than  the  ethical  impossibility  of  acknowledging  the 
atonement  as  really  made,  without  having  left  the  representa- 
tive of  the  guilty,  who  had  presented  Himself  to  Him  as  though 
guilty  Himself,  to  taste  of  the  punishment  which  they  had 
deserved  ?  It  is  true  that  vicarious  expiation  and  poena  vicaria 
are  not  coincident  ideas.  The  punishment  is  but  one  element 
in  the  expiation,  and  it  derives  a  peculiar  character  from  the 
fact  that  one  innocent  person  voluntarily  submits  to  it  in  His 
own  person.  It  does  not  stand  in  a  thoroughly  external  rela- 
tion of  identity  to  that  deserved  by  the  many  who  are  guilty ; 
but  the  latter  cannot  be  set  aside  without  the  atoning  indivi- 
dual enduring  an  intensive  equivalent  to  it,  and  that  in  such 
a  manner,  that  this  endurance  is  no  less  a  self-cancelling  of 
wrath  on  the  part  of  God,  than  an  absorption  of  wrath  on  the 
part  of  the  Mediator ;  and  in  this  central  point  of  the  atoning 
work,  the  voluntarily  forgiving  love  of  God  and  the  voluntarily 
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self-sacrificing  love  of  the  Mediator  meet  together,  like  hands 
stretched  out  to  grasp  one  another  from  the  midst  of  a  dark 
cloud.  Hermann  Schultz  also  maintains  that  the  suffering, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  sin  and  therefore  punishment  to 
the  guilty,  is  borne  by  the  Redeemer  as  suffering,  without  being 
punishment.  But  in  this  way  the  true  mystery  is  wiped  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  atoning  work ;  and  this  explanation  is  also  at 
variance  with  the  expression  "the  chastisement  of  our  peace" 
in  ver.  5b,  and  the  equally  distinct  statement  in  ver.  6b,  u  He 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  It  was  the  sin  of  all 
Israel,  as  the  palindromically  repeated  kulldnu  emphatically 
declares,  which  pressed  upon  Him  with  such  force  when  His 
atoning  work  was  about  to  be  decided.  But  fiy  is  used  to 
denote  not  only  the  transgression  itself,  but  also  the  guilt 
incurred  thereby,  and  the  punishment  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
All  this  great  multitude  of  sins,  and  mass  of  guilt,  and  weight 
of  punishment,  came  upon  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  according  to 
the  appointment  of  the  God  of  salvation,  who  is  gracious  in 
holiness.  The  third  turn  ends  here.  It  was  our  sins  that  He 
bore,  and  for  our  salvation  that  God  caused  Him  to  suffer  on 
our  account. 

The  fourth  turn  describes  how  He  suffered  and  died  and 
was  buried.  Yer.  7.  "  He  -was  ill  treated ;  whilst  He  suffered 
willingly,  and  opened  not  His  mouth,  like  the  sheep  that  is  led  to 
the  slaughter-bench,  and  like  a  lamb  that  is  dumb  before  its 
shearers,  and  opened  not  His  mouth."  The  third  pers.  niphal 
stands  first  in  a  passive  sense :  He  has  been  hard  pressed  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  6)  :  He  is  driven,  or  hunted  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24), 
treated  tyrannically  and  unsparingly  ;  in  a  word,  plagued 
(vexatus  ;  compare  the  niphal  in  a  reciprocal  sense  in  ch. 
iii.  5,  and  according  to  the  reading  KOJ  in  ch.  xxix.  13  in  a 
reflective  sense,  to  torment  one's  self).  Hitzig  renders  the 
next  clause,  "  and  although  tormented,  He  opened  not  His 
mouth."  But  although  an  explanatory  subordinate  clause  may 
precede  the  principal  clause  which  it  more  fully  explains,  no 
example  can  be  found  of  such  a  clause  with  (a  retrospective) 
KW11  explaining  what  follows;  for  in  Job  ii.  8  the  circumstantial 
clause,  "sitting  down  among  the  ashes,"  belongs  to  the  princi- 
pal fact  which  stands  before.  And  so  here,  where  njjtt  (from 
which  comes  the  participle  TO3,  usually  met  with  in  circum- 
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6tantial  clauses)  has  not  a  passive,  but  a  reflective  meaning,  as 
in  Ex.  x.  3 :  "  He  was  ill  treated,  whilst  He  bowed  Himself 
(=  suffered  voluntarily),  and  opened  not  His  mouth "  (the 
regular  leap  from  the  participle  to  the  finite).  The  voluntary 
endurance  is  then  explained  by  the  simile  "  like  a  sheep  that  is 
led  to  the  slaughter"  (an  attributive  clause,  like  Jer.  xi.  19) ; 
and  the  submissive  quiet  bearing,  by  the  simile  "  like  a  lamb 
that  is  dumb  before  its  shearers."  The  commentators  regard 
HD7S3  as  a  participle ;  but  this  would  have  the  tone  upon  the 
last  syllable  (see  ch.  i.  21,  26,  Nah.  iii.  11 ;  cf.  Job,  vol.  i. 
p.  393,  note).  The  tone  shows  it  to  be  the  pausal  form  for 
nppw,  and  so  we  have  rendered  it ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  inter- 
change of  the  perfect  with  the  future  in  the  attributive  clause 
must  be  intentional,  not  quo?  obmutescit,  but  obmutuit.  The 
following  words,  VB  nns)  nti,  do  not  form  part  of  the  simile, 
which  wTould  require  tiphtach,  for  nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
would  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  it  points  back  beyond  btT\ 
to  nfe^  as  Rashi  and  others  suppose.  The  palindromical  repe- 
tition also  favours  the  unity  of  the  subject  with  that  of  the 
previous  nna*  and  the  correctness  of  the  delicate  accentua- 
tion, with  which  the  rendering  in  the  LXX.  and  Acts  viii.  32 
coincides.  All  the  references  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  (with  which  the  corresponding  allusions  to  the 
passover  are  interwoven)  spring  from  this  passage  in  the  book 
of  Isaiah. 

The  description  of  the  closing  portion  of  the  life  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  is  continued  in  ver.  8.  "  He  has  been  taken 
away  from  prison  and  from  judgment ;  and  of  His  generation 
who  considered :  c  He  was  snatched  away  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living ;  for  the  wickedness  of  my  people  punishment  fell  upon 
Him'?"  The  principal  emphasis  is  not  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
He  was  taken  away  from  suffering,  but  that  it  was  out  of  the 
midst  of  suffering  that  He  was  carried  off.  The  idea  that  is 
most  prominent  in  luqqdch  (with  a  in  half  pause)  is  not  that  of 
being  translated  (as  in  the  accounts  of  Enoch  and  Elijah),  but 
of  being  snatched  or  hurried  away  (abreptus  est,  ch.  Iii.  5, 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  4,  etc.).  The  parallel  is  abscissus  (cf.  nikhrath, 
Jer.  xi.  19)  a  terra  viventium,  for  which  "WJ  by  itself  is  supposed 
to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  carried  away  {i.e.  out  of  the  sphere 
of  the  living  into  that  of  the  dead,  Lam.  iii.  54;  cf.  Ezek. 
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xxxvii.  11,  "It  is  all  over  with  us").  "ttV  (from  'WV,  compescere) 
is  a  violent  constraint ;  here,  as  in  Ps.  cvii.  39,  it  signifies  a 
persecuting  treatment  which  restrains  by  outward  force,  such 
as  that  of  prison  or  bonds ;  and  mishpdt  refers  to  the  judicial 
proceedings,  in  which  He  was  put  upon  His  trial,  accused  and 
convicted  as  worthy  of  death, — in  other  words,  to  His  unjust 
judgment.  The  min  might  indeed  be  understood,  as  in  ver.  5a, 
not  as  referring  to  the  persons  who  swept  Him  away  (=  imb), 
but,  as  in  Ps.  cvii.  39,  as  relating  to  the  ground  and  cause  of 
the  sweeping  away.  But  the  local  sense,  which  is  the  one 
most  naturally  suggested  by  luqqach  (e.g.  ch.  xlix.  24),  is  to  be 
preferred :  hostile  oppression  and  judicial  persecution  were  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  He  was  carried  away  by  death. 
With  regard  to  what  follows,  we  must  in  any  case  adhere  to  the 
ordinary  usage,  according  to  which  dor  (=  Arab,  daur,  dahr, 
a  revolution  or  period  of  time)  signifies  an  age,  or  the  men 
living  in  a  particular  age ;  also,  in  an  ethical  sense,  the  entire 
body  of  those  who  are  connected  together  by  similarity  of  dis- 
position (see,  for  example,  Ps.  xiv.  5)  ;  or  again  (=  Arab,  ddr) 
a  dwelling,  as  in  ch.  xxxviii.  12,  and  possibly  also  (of  the 
grave)  in  Ps.  xlix.  20.  Such  meanings  as  length  of  life 
(Luther  and  Grotius),  course  of  life  (Vitringa),  or  fate 
(Hitzig),  it  is  impossible  to  sustain.  Hence  the  Sept.  render- 
ing, ttjv  yeveav  avrov  tk  BirjyrjaeTai,  which  Jerome  also  adopts, 
can  only  mean,  so  far  as  the  usage  of  the  language  is  con- 
cerned, "  who  can  declare  the  number  of  His  generation"  (i.e. 
of  those  inspired  by  His  spirit,  or  filled  with  His  life)  ;  but  in 
this  connection  such  a  thought  would  be  premature.  More- 
over, the  generation  intended  would  be  called  W"|T  rather  than 
ritt,  as  springing  from  Him.  Still  less  can  we  adopt  the  mean- 
ing "  dwelling,"  as  Knobel  does,  who  explains  the  passage  thus  : 
"  who  considers  how  little  the  grave  becomes  Him,  which  He  has 
received  as  His  dwelling-place."  The  words  do  not  admit  of 
this  explanation.  Hofmann  formerly  explained  the  passage  as 
meaning,  "  No  one  takes  His  dwelling-place  into  his  mind  or 
mouth,  so  as  even  to  think  of  it,  or  inquire  what  had  become 
of  Him  ; "  but  in  His  Schriftbeweis  he  has  decided  in  favour  of 
the  meaning,  His  contemporaries,  or  the  men  of  His  generation. 
It  is  only  with  this  rendering  that  we  obtain  a  thought  at  all 
suitable  to  the  picture  of  suffering  given  here,  or  to  the  words 
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which  follow  (compare  Jer.  ii.  31,  O  ye  men  of  this  generation). 
iiiTDKi  in  that  case  is  not  the  object  to  nnifc^  the  real  object  to 
which  is  rather  the  clause  introduced  by  s3,  but  an  adverbial 
accusative,  which  may  serve  to  give  emphatic  prominence  to 
the  subject,  as  we  may  see  from  ch.  lvii.  12,  Ezek.  xvii.  21, 
Neh.  ix.  34  (Ges.  §  117,  Anm.)  ;  for  ns  cannot  be  a  preposi- 
tion, since  inter  cequales  ejus  would  not  be  expressed  in  Hebrew 
by  nnTiK,  but  by  HTD.  The  pilel  sochedch  with  be  signifies 
in  Ps.  cxliii.  5  a  thoughtful  consideration  or  deliberation,  in 
a  word,  meditationem  alicujus  rei  (compare  the  kal  with  the 
accusative,  Ps.  cxlv.  5).  The  following  kl  is  an  explanatory 
quod :  with  regard  to  His  contemporaries,  who  considered  that, 
etc.  The  words  introduced  with  kl  are  spoken,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  heart  of  His  contemporaries,  who  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered, but  did  not.  We  may  see  from  ^V  that  it  is  intended 
to  introduce  a  direct  address ;  and  again,  if  we  leave  kl  untrans- 
lated, like  on  recitativum  (see,  for  example,  Josh.  ii.  24 ;  com- 
pare di,  Dan.  ii.  25),  we  can  understand  why  the  address,  which 
has  been  carried  on  thus  far  in  such  general  terms,  assumes  all 
at  once  an  individual  form.  It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that 
we  obtain  a  suitable  object  for  the  missing  consideration,  if  we 
adopt  this  rendering :  w  He  was  torn  away  (3d  prcet.)  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living,  through  (min  denoting  the  mediating  cause) 
the  wicked  conduct  of  my  people  (in  bringing  Him  to  death), 
to  their  own  punishment ;  i.e.  none  of  the  men  of  His  age 
(like  ml  in  ver.  1,  no  one  =  only  a  very  few)  discerned  what 
had  befallen  them  on  account  of  their  sin,  in  ridding  them- 
selves of  Him  by  a  violent  death.,,  Hofmann  and  V.  F. 
Oehler  both  adopt  this  explanation,  saying,  u  Can  the  prophet 
have  had  the  person  of  the  Ecce  Homo  before  his  eye,  without 
intimating  that  his  people  called  down  judgment  upon  them- 
selves, by  laying  violent  hands  upon  the  Servant  of  God?" 
We  cannot,  however,  decide  in  favour  of  this  explanation  ;  since 
the  impression  produced  by  this  toj  JHJ  *®y  y^'Qp  is,  that  it  is 
intended  to  be  taken  as  a  rectification  of  jnaa  iruaipn  UJTJNl  in  ver. 
46,  to  which  it  stands  in  a  reciprocal  relation.  This  reciprocal 
relation  is  brought  out  more  fully,  if  we  regard  the  force  of 
the  min  as  still  continued  (ob  plagam  quae  Mis  debebatur,  Seb. 
Schmid,  Kleinert,  etc.)  ;  though  not  in  the  sense  of  "  through 
the  stroke  proceeding  from  them,  my  people  "  (Hahn),  which 
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would  be  opposed  to  the  general  usage  of  JH3 ;  or  taking  )tb  j/m 
as  a  relative  clause,  populi  mei  quibus  plaga  debebatur  (Heng- 
stenberg,  Havernick).  But  the  most  natural  course  is  to  take 
lamo  as  referring  to  the  Servant  of  God,  more  especially  as  our 
prophet  uses  lamo  pathetically  for  Id,  as  ch.  xliv.  15  unques- 
tionably shows  (notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  Stier, 
who  renders  the  passage,  "  He  was  all  plague,  or  smiting,  for 
them").  W?.  always  signifies  suffering  as  a  calamity  proceeding 
from  God  (e.g.  Ex.  xi.  1,  Ps.  xxxix.  11,  and  in  every  other 
passage  in  which  it  does  not  occur  in  the  special  sense  of 
leprosy,  which  also  points  back,  however,  to  the  generic  idea  of 
a  plague  divinely  sent)  ;  hence  Jerome  renders  it,  u  for  the  sin 
of  my  people  have  I  smitten  Him."  The  text  does  not  read  so ; 
but  the  smiter  is  really  Jehovah.  Men  looked  upon  His  Ser- 
vant as  a  JJU3 ;  and  so  He  really  was,  but  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  men  regarded  Him  as  such.  Yet,  even  if  they  had  been 
mistaken  concerning  Him  during  His  lifetime ;  now  that  He 
no  longer  dwelt  among  the  living,  they  ought  to  see,  as  they 
looked  back  upon  His  actions  and  His  sufferings,  that  it  was 
not  for  His  own  wickedness,  but  for  that  of  Israel,  viz.  to  make 
atonement  for  it,  that  such  a  visitation  from  God  had  fallen 
upon  Him  Q  as  in  ch.  xxiv.  16  and  ch.  xxvi.  16,  where  the 
sentence  is  in  the  same  logical  subordination  to  the  previous  one 
as  it  is  here,  where  Dachselt  gives  this  interpretation,  which  is 
logically  quite  correct:  propter  prcevaricationem  populi  mei 
plaga  ei  contingente). 

After  this  description  in  ver.  7  of  the  patience  with  which 
He  suffered,  and  in  ver.  8  of  the  manner  in  which  He  died, 
there  follows  a  retrospective  glance  at  His  burial.  Ver.  9. 
"  And  they  assigned  Him  His  grave  with  sinners,  and  with  a  rich 
man  in  His  martyrdom,  because  He  had  done  no  wrong,  and  there 
was  no  deceit  in  His  mouth."  The  subject  to  \f$_  (assigned)  is 
not  Jehovah,  although  this  would  not  be  impossible,  since  V\l  has 
Jehovah  as  the  latent  subject ;  but  it  would  be  irreconcilable 
with  ver.  10,  where  Jehovah  is  introduced  as  the  subject  with 
antithetical  prominence.  It  would  be  better  to  assume  that  "  my 
people"  is  the  subject;  but  as  this  would  make  it  appear  as  if  the 
statement  introduced  in  ver.  86  with  kl  (for)  were  continued  here, 
we  seem  compelled  to  refer  it  to  doro  (His  generation),  which 
occurs  in  the  principal  clause.     No  objection  could  be  offered 
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to  our  regarding  "  Ills  own  generation"  as  the  subject ;  but 
(lord  is  somewhat  too  far  removed  for  this  ;  and  if  the  prophet 
had  had  the  contemporaries  of  the  sufferer  in  his  mind,  he 
would  most  likely  have  used  a  plural  verb  (yayyitt'nu).  Some, 
therefore,  supply  a  personal  subject  of  the  most  general  kind 
to  yitten  (which  occurs  even  with  a  neuter  subject,  like  the 
German  es  gibt,  Fr.  il  y  a,  Eng.  "there  is;"  cf.  Prov.  xiii. 
10)  :  "  they  (on)  gave ;"  and  looking  at  the  history  of  the 
fulfilment,  we  confess  that  this  is  the  rendering  we  prefer.  In 
fact,  without  the  commentary  supplied  by  the  fulfilment,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  understand  ver.  9a  at  all.  The  earlier 
translators  did  great  violence  to  the  text,  and  yet  failed  to  bring 
out  any  admissible  thought.  And  the  explanation  which  is  most 
generally  adopted  now,  viz.  that  TW  is  the  synonymous  parallel 
to  D^ycn  (as  even  Luther  rendered  it,  "  and  died  like  a  rich  -^ 
man,"  with  the  marginal  gloss,  u  a  rich  man  who  sets  all  his  - 
heart  upon  riches,  i.e.  a,  wicked  man"),  is  also  untenable ;  for 
even  granting  that  'dshlr  could  be  proved  by  examples  to  be 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  y&jh,  as  ^V  and  PS2K  are 
as  synonyms  of  P^¥,  this  would  be  just  the  passage  in  which 
it  would  be  least  possible  to  sustain  any  such  use  of  the  word ; 
since  he  who  finds  his  grave  with  rich  men,  whether  with  the 
godly  or  the  ungodly,  would  thereby  have  received  a  decent, 
and  even  honourable  burial.  This  is  so  thoroughly  sustained 
by  experience,  as  to  need  no  confirmation  from  such  passages 
as  Job  xxi.  32.  Hitzig  has  very  good  ground,  therefore,  for 
opposing  this  u  synonymous"  explanation ;  but  when  he  adopts 

the  rendering  lapsator,  after  the  Arabic  jys-,  this  is  quite  as 

much  in  opposition  to  Arabic  usage  (according  to  which 
this  word  merely  signifies  a  person  who  falls  into  error,  and 
makes  a  mistake  in  speaking),  as  it  is  to  the  Hebrew.  Ewald 
changes  W'y  into  PW  (a  word  which  has  no  existence)  ;  and 
Bottcher  alters  it  into  in  "•fcty,  which  is  comparatively  the  best 
suggestion  of  all.  Hofmann  connects  the  two  words  vriioa  TTO, 
u  men  who  have  become  rich  through  the  murders  that  they 
have  treacherously  caused"  (though  without  being  able  to  ad- 
duce any  proof  that  moth  is  ever  applied  to  the  death  which  one 
person  inflicts  upon  another).  At  any  rate,  all  these  attempts 
spring  from  the  indisputable  assumption,  that  to  be  rich  is  not 
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in  itself  a  sin  which  deserves  a  dishonourable  burial,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  receiving  one.  If,  therefore,  DWi  and  "Wy  are 
not  kindred  ideas,  they  must  be  antithetical ;  but  it  is  no  easier 
to  establish  a  purely  ethical  antithesis  than  an  ethical  coinci- 
dence. If,  however,  we  take  the  word  D^Bh  as  suggesting  the 
idea  of  persons  found  guilty,  or  criminals  (an  explanation  which 
the  juridical  context  of  the  passage  well  sustains ;  see  at  ch. 
1.  9),  we  get  a  contrast  which  our  own  usage  of  speech  also 
draws  between  a  rich  man  who  is  living  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  own  possessions,  and  a  delinquent  who  has  become  im- 
poverished to  the  utmost,  through  hatred,  condemnation,  ruin. 
And  if  we  reflect  that  the  Jewish  rulers  would  have  given  to 
Jesus  the  same  dishonourable  burial  as  to  the  two  thieves,  but 
that  the  Roman  authorities  handed  over  the  body  to  Joseph  the 
Arimathaean,  a  "  rich  man"  (Matt,  xxvii.  57),  who  placed  it 
in  the  sepulchre  in  his  own  garden,  we  see  an  agreement  at 
once  between  the  gospel  history  and  the  prophetic  words,  which 
could  only  be  the  work  of  the  God  of  both  the  prophecy  and 
its  fulfilment,  inasmuch  as  no  suspicion  could  possibly  arise  of 
there  having  been  any  human  design  of  bringing  the  former 
into  conformity  with  the  latter.  But  if  it  be  objected,  that 
according  to  the  parallel  the  'dshir  must  be  regarded  as  dead, 
quite  as  much  as  the  reshalm,  we  admit  the  force  of  this 
objection,  and  should  explain  it  in  this  way :  "  They  assigned 
Him  His  grave  with  criminals,  and  after  He  had  actually  died 
a  martyr's  death,  with  a  rich  man ;"  i.e.  He  was  to  have  lain 
where  the  bodies  of  criminals  lie,  but  He  was  really  laid  in  a 
grave  that  was  intended  for  the  corpse  of  a  rich  man.1  The 
rendering  adopted  by  Vitringa  and  others,  "  and  He  was  with 
a  rich  man  in  his  death,"  is  open  to  this  objection,  that  such  a 
clause,  to  be  quite  free  from  ambiguity,  would  require  Wjrn&O 
VJYiDa  fcttn.  Hengstenberg  and  Stier  very  properly  refer  both 
jm  and  rap,  which  must  be  repeated  in  thought,  to  the  second 
clause  as  well  as  the  first.  The  rendering  tumulum  ejus  must 
be  rejected,  since  bdmdh  never  has  this  meaning;  and  Wlb3| 
which  is  the  pointing  sustained  by  three  Codd.,  would  not  be 
mausolea,  but  a  lofty  burial-hill,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Hunengrdber  (certain  "  giants'  graves,"  or  barrows,  in  Holstein 

1  A  clairvoyant  once  said  of  the  Lord  :  "  Died  like  a  criminal ;  buried 
like  a  prince  of  the  earth"  (yid.  Psychol,  pp.  262,  364). 
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and  Saxony).1  V}iD  is  a  plur.  exaggerative  here,  as  in  Ezek. 
xxviii.  10  (compare  m'mothe'  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  8  and  Jer.  xvi.  4)  ; 
it  is  applied  to  a  violent  death,  the  very  pain  of  which  makes  it 
like  dying  again  and  again.  The  first  clause  states  with  whom 
they  at  first  assigned  Him  His  grave  ;  the  second  with  whom  it 
was  assigned  Him,  after  He  had  really  died  a  painful  death. 
"  Of  course,"  as  F.  Philippi  observes,  "  this  was  not  a  thorough 
compensation  for  the  ignominy  of  having  died  the  death  of  a 
criminal ;  but  the  honourable  burial,  granted  to  one  who  had 
been  ignominiously  put  to  death,  showed  that  there  must  be 
something  very  remarkable  about  Him.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  glorification  which  commenced  with  His  death."  If  we 
have  correctly  interpreted  the  second  clause,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  our  minds,  since  we  cannot  shake  the  word  of  God 
like  a  kaleidoscope,  and  multiply  the  sensus  Complex,  as  Stier 
does,  that  &6  ?V  (=  *6  ^brpy)  does  not  mean  "  notwithstanding 
that  not,"  as  in  Job  xvi.  17,  but  "  because  not,"  like  y3vy  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  20.  The  reason  why  the  Servant  of  God  received 
such  honourable  treatment  immediately  after  His  ignominious 
martyrdom,  was  to  be  found  in  His  freedom  from  sin,  in  the 
fact  that  He  had  done  no  wrong,  and  there  was  no  deceit  in 
His  mouth  (LXX.  and  1  Pet.  ii.  22,  where  the  clause  is 
correctly  rendered  ovSe  evpiOrj  S6\o$  iv  tqj  gto^wti  avrov). 
His  actions  were  invariably  prompted  by  pure  love,  and  His 
speech  consisted  of  unclouded  sincerity  and  truth. 

The  last  turn  in  the  prophecy,  which  commences  here,  carries 
out  ver.  6b  still  further,  and  opens  up  the  background  of  His 
fate.  The  gracious  counsel  of  God  for  our  salvation  was 
accomplished  thus.  Ver.  10.  u  And  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise 
Him,  to  afflict  Him  with  disease  ;  if  His  soul  would  pay  a  tres- 
pass-offering. He  should  see  posterity,  should  live  long  days,  and 

1  The  usage  of  the  language  shows  clearly  that  hamah  had  originally 
the  meaning  of  "height"  (e.g.  2  Sam.  i.  19).  The  primary  meaning  sug- 
gested by  Bbttcher,  of  locus  clausus,  septus  (from  D"Q  =  D!"Q,  (*#),  cannot 
be  sustained.  We  still  hold  that  Q3  is  the  expanded  N2,  and  riftl  an 
ascent,  steep  place,  or  stair.  In  the  Talmud,  hamah  is  equivalent  to  Paftos, 
an  altar,  and  nDh3  (Syr.  him)  equivalent  to  the  fiqpx  of  the  orator  and 
judge ;  /3<y^oV,  root  /3a,  like  the  Hebrew  hamah,  signifies  literally  an  eleva- 
tion, and  actually  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  sepulchral  hill,  which  this  never 
has,  not  even  in  Ezek.  xliii.  7. 
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the  purpose  of  Jehovah  should  prosper  through  His  hand.  *?nn 
cannot  possibly  be  equivalent  to  vnn,  as  Hitzig  supposes.  An 
article  appended  to  a  noun  never  obliterates  the  fundamental 
character  of  its  form  (not  even  in  H??)*  Nor  does  Bottcher's 
su£o-estion,  that  we  should  read  vnn  as  an  accusative  of  more 
precise  definition,  commend  itself ;  for  what  would  the  article 
do  in  that  case  ?  It  is  the  hiphil  of  npn,  like  the  Syriac  agli 
from  <flo ;  or  rather,  as  even  in  Syriac  this  vJK  is  equivalent  to 
»^«,  of  Kf>n,  2  Chron.  xvi.  12  (cf.  Dwbnn),  like  Wn  in  2  Kings 
xiii.  6  and  Jer.  xxxii.  35,  from  Nttn.  ton  is  placed  under  N^. 
(=ton  with  Dag.  dirimens)  in  Gesenius'  Lexicon  ;  but  this 
substantive  is  a  needless  fiction.  1&on  is  an  inf.  piel:  conterere 
eum  (Jerome),  not  fcaOapicrac  avrov  (LXX.  from  NDn  =  n3T). 
According  to  Mic.  vi.  13  (^3?  *flyJJjT,  I  hurt  to  smite  thee,  i.e. 
I  smite  thee  with  a  painful  blow),  vnn  ton  are  apparently  con- 
nected, in  the  sense  of  "  And  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  bruise  Him 
pain  fully ."  But  both  logically  and  syntactically  this  would 
require  the  opposite  construction,  viz.  Ifcon  vnn.  ton  must 
therefore  be  an  infinitive,  depending  upon  Y%n,  according  to 
Job  xxxiii.  32  (=ev86K7]<re;  the  LXX.  thoughtlessly  renders  it 
fiovXerat,).  The  infinitive  construction  is  then  changed  into  the 
finite;  for  even  vnn  is  subordinate  to  pan,  as  in  Hos.  v.  11  (cf.  ch. 
xlii.  21 ;  Ges.  §  142,  3);  "he  would,  made  ill,"  being  equiva- 
lent to  "  he  would  make  ill,"  i.e.  he  would  plunge  into  distress- 
There  is  no  necessity  to  repeat  l&on  after  vnn,  in  the  sense  of 
"  he  caused  sore  evil  therewith,"  viz.  with  the  IfcOn.  lit  was 
men  who  inflicted  upon  the  Servant  of  God  such  crushing 
suffering,  such  deep  sorrow ;  but  the  supreme  causa  efficiens  in 
the  whole  was  God,  who  made  the  sin  of  men  subservient  to 
His  pleasure,  His  will,  and  predetermined  counsel.  The  suffer- 
ing of  His  Servant  was  to  be  to  Him  the  way  to  glory,  and  this 
way  of  His  through  suffering  to  glory  was  to  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  church  of  the  redeemed,  which  would  spring 
from  Him;  in  other  words,  it  would  become  the  commencement 
of  that  fulfilment  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  which  He,  the 
ever-living,  ever-working  One,  would  carry  out  to  completionry 
We  give  up  the  idea  that  DW  is  to  be  taken  as  addressed  by- 
Jehovah  to  "  His  Servant."  The  person  acting  is  the  Servant, 
and  it  is  to  Jehovah  that  the  action  refers.  But  Hofmann's 
present  view,  viz.  that  tdslm  is  addressed  to  the  people,  is  still 
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less  admissible.  It  is  the  people  who  are  speaking  here ;  and 
although  the  confession  of  the  penitent  Israel  runs  on  from 
ver.  11  (where  the  confessing  retrospective  view  of  the  past 
becomes  a  prospective  and  prophetic  glance  at  the  future)  in  a 
direct  prophetic  tone,  and  ver.  10  might  form  the  transition  to 
this ;  yet,  if  the  people  were  addressed  in  this  word  tdsim,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  distinctly  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  And  is  it  really  Israel  which  makes 
the  soul  of  the  Servant  an  'dshdm,  and  not  rather  the  Servant 
Himself?  No  doubt  it  is  true,  that  if  nothing  further  were 
stated  here  than  that  "  the  people  made  the  life  of  the  Servant 
of  God  an  'dshdm,  inasmuch  as  it  treated  Him  just  as  if  it 
had  a  pricking  in  its  conscience  so  long  as  it  suffered  Him  to 
live," — which  is  a  natural  sequel  in  Hofmann's  case  to  his  false 
assumption,  that  the  passion  described  in  ch.  liii.  was  merely 
the  culminating  point  in  the  sufferings  which  the  Servant  was 
called  to  endure  as  a  prophet,  whereas  the  prophet  fails  into  the 
background  here  behind  the  sacrifice  and  the  priest, — we  should 
no  doubt  have  one  scriptural  testimony  less  to  support  the 
satisfactio  vicaria}  But  if  we  adopt  the  following  rendering, 
which  is  the  simplest,  and  the  one  least  open  to  exception  :  if 
His  soul  offered  (placed,  i.e.  should  have  placed;  cf.  Job  xiv.  14, 
si  mortuus  fuerit)  an  'dshdm, — it  is  evident  that  'dshdm  has 
here  a  sacrificial  meaning,  and  indeed  a  very  definite  one,  inas- 
much as  the  'dshdm  (the  trespass-offering)  was  a  sacrifice,  the 
character  of  which  was  very  sharply  defined.  It  is  self-evident, 
however,  that  the  'dshdm  paid  by  the  soul  of  the  Servant  must 
consist  in  the  sacrifice  of  itself,  since  He  pays  it  by  submitting 
to  a  violent  death ;  and  a  sacrifice  presented  by  the  nephesh  (the 
soul,  the  life,  the  very  self)  must  be  not  only  one  which  pro- 

1  In  the  first  edition  of  Hofmann's  Schriftbeweis  (i.  2,  137),  in  which 
he  regarded  tdslm  as  addressed  to  God,  he  set  aside  the  orthodox  view  with 
the  remark,  that  God  Himself  makes  good  the  injury  that  men  have  done 
to  Him  by  giving  up  the  life  of  His  Servant.  In  the  second  edition  (i.  2, 
208)  he  supposes  the  people  to  be  addressed,  and  it  is  therefore  the  people 
who  make  the  Servant's  life  an  'dshdm.  The  .first  edition  contained  the 
following  correct  definition  of  ''dshdm:  "In  general,  it  denotes  what  one 
person  pays  to  make  good  an  injury  done  by  him  to  another."  The  ex- 
position which  follows  above  will  show  how  we  are  forced  to  adopt  the 
orthodox  view,  if  we  adhere  to  this  definition  and  regard  the  Servant  Him- 
Belf  as  presenting  the  ''dshdm. 
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ceeds  from  itself,  but  one  which  consists  in  itself.  If,  then,  we 
would  understand  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Servant  of  God  is  placed  when  it  is  called  an  'dshdm,  we 
must  notice  very  clearly  the  characteristic  distinction  between 
this  kind  of  sacrifice  and  every  other.  Many  of  the  ritual 
distinctions,  however,  may  be  indicated  superficially,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  present  subject,  where  we 
have  to  do  with  an  antitypical  and  personal  sacrifice,  and  not 
with  a  typical  and  animal  one.  The  'dshdm  was  a  Sanctis simum, 
like  that  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  vi.  10,  17,  and  xiv.  13),  and 
according  to  Lev.  vii.  7  there  was  "  one  law"  for  them  both. 
This  similarity  in  the  treatment  was  restricted  simply  to  the 
fact,  that  the  fat  portions  of  the  trespass-offering,  as  well  as 
of  the  sin-offering,  were  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  that  the 
remainder,  as  in  the  case  of  those  sin-offerings  the  blood  of 
which  was  not  taken  into  the  interior  of  the  holy  place,  was 
assigned  to  the  priests  and  to  the  male  members  of  the  priestly 
families  (see  Lev.  vi.  22,  vii.  6).  There  were  the  following 
points  of  contrast,  however,  between  these  two  kinds  of  sacrifice: 
(1.)  The  material  of  the  sin-offerings  varied  considerably,  consist- 
ing sometimes  of  a  bullock,  sometimes  of  a  pair  of  doves,  and 
even  of  meal  without  oil  or  incense;  whereas  the  trespass-offering 
always  consisted  of  a  ram,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  male  sheep.  (2.)  The 
choice  of  the  victim,  and  the  course  adopted  with  its  blood,  was 
regulated  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  offerer ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  trespass-offering  they 
were  neither  of  them  affected  by  this  in  the  slightest  degree. 
(3.)  Sin-offerings  were  presented  by  the  congregation,  and  upon 
holy  days,  whereas  trespass-offerings  were  only  presented  by 
individuals,  and  never  upon  holy  days.  (4.)  In  connection  with 
the  trespass-offering  there  was  none  of  the  smearing  pf  the 
blood  (n'thindh)  or  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  (hazzd'dh) 
connected  with  the  sin-offering,  and  the  pouring  out  of  the 
blood  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  (sh'phlkhdJi)  is  never  mentioned. 
The  ritual  for  the  blood  consisted  purely  in  the  swinging  out 
of  the  blood  (ze?*iqdh),  as  in  the  case  of  the  whole  offering  and 
of  the  peace-offerings.  There  is  only  one  instance  in  which 
the  blood  of  the  trespass-offering  is  ordered  to  be  smeared,  viz. 
upon  certain  portions  of  the  body  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  14), 
for  which  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  that  was  to  be  applied 
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exclusively  to  the  altar  could  not  be  used.  And  in  general  we 
find  that,  in  the  case  of  the  trespass-offering,  instead  of  the 
altar-ritual,  concerning  which  the  law  is  very  brief  (Lev.  vii. 
1-7),  other  acts  that  are  altogether  peculiar  to  it  are  brought 
prominently  into  the  foreground  (Lev.  v.  14  sqq. ;  Num.  v. 
5-8).  These  are  all  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  a 
trespass-offering  was  to  be  presented  by  the  man  who  had  un- 
intentionally laid  hands  upon  anything  holy,  e.g.  the  tithes  or 
first-fruits,  or  who  had  broken  any  commandment  of  God  "  in 
ignorance"  (if  indeed  this  is  to  be  taken  as  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  M  and  wist  it  not"  in  Lev.  v.  17-19)  ;  also  by  the  man 
who  had  in  any  way  defrauded  his  neighbour  (which  was  re- 
garded as  unfaithfulness  towards  Jehovah),  provided  he  antici- 
pated it  by  a  voluntary  confession, — this  included  the  violation 
of  another's  conjugal  rights  in  the  case  of  a  bondmaid  (Lev. 
xix.  20-22) ;  also  by  a  leper  or  a  Nazarite  defiled  by  contact 
with  a  corpse,  at  the  time  of  their  purification,  because  their 
uncleanness  involved  the  neglect  and  interruption  of  the  duties 
of  worship  which  they  were  bound  to  observe.  Wherever  a 
material  restitution  was  possible,  it  was  to  be  made  with  the 
addition  of  a  fifth  ;  and  in  the  one  case  mentioned  in  Lev.  xix. 
20-22,  the  trespass-offering  was  admissible  even  after  a  judicial 
punishment  had  been  inflicted.  But  in  every  case  the  guilty 
person  had  to  present  the  animal  of  the  trespass-offering  "  ac- 
cording to  thy  valuation,  O  priest,  in  silver  shekels,"  i.e.  accord- 
ing to  the  priest's  taxation,  and  in  holy  coin.  Such  was  the 
prominence  given  to  the  person  of  the  priest  in  the  ritual  of 
the  trespass-offering.  In  the  sin-offering  the  priest  is  always 
the  representative  of  the  offerer ;  but  in  the  trespass-offering 
he  is  generally  the  representative  of  God.  The  trespass-offer- 
ing was  a  restitution  or  compensation  made  to  God  in  the 
person  of  the  priest,  a  payment  or  penance  which  made  amends 
for  the  wrong  done,  a  satisfactio  in  a  disciplinary  sense.  And 
this  is  implied  in  the  name ;  for  just  as  fiNttn  denotes  first  the 
sin,  then  the  punishment  of  the  sin  and  the  expiation  of  the 
sin,  and  hence  the  sacrifice  which  cancels  the  sin ;  so  'dshdm 
signifies  first  the  guilt  or  debt,  then  the  compensation  or 
penance,  and  hence  (cf.  Lev.  v.  15)  the  sacrifice  which  dis- 
charges the  debt  or  guilt,  and  sets  the  man  free.  Every  species 
of  sacrifice  had  its  own  primary  idea.     The  fundamental  idea 
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of  the  'oldh  (burnt-offering)  was  oblatio,  or  the  offering  of 
worship ;  that  of  the  shHdmlm  (peace-offerings),  conciliation  or 
the  knitting  of  fellowship  ;  that  of  the  minchdh  (meat-offering), 
donatio,  or  sanctifying  consecration  ;  that  of  the  chattd'th  (sin- 
offering),  expiatio,  or  atonement;  that  of  the  'dshdm  (trespass- 
offering),  mulcta  (satis f actio),  or  a  compensatory  payment.  The 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  may  be  presented  under 
all  these  points  of  view.  It  is  the  complete  antitype,  the  truth, 
the  object,  and  the  end  of  all  the  sacrifices.  So  far  as  it  is  the 
antitype  of  the  "  whole  offering,"  the  central  point  in  its  anti- 
typical  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  offering  of  His  entire 
personality  (irpoafyopa  rov  (roo/JuaTOS,  Heb.  x.  10)  to  God  for  a 
sweet  smelling  savour  (Eph.  v.  2)  ;  so  far  as  it  is  the  antitype 
of  the  sin-offering,  in  the  shedding  of  His  blood  (Heb.  ix.  13, 
14),  the  "  blood  of  sprinkling"  (Heb.  xii.  24  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2)  ;  so 
far  as  it  is  the  antitype  of  the  sbfldmlm,  and  especially  of  the 
passover,  in  the  sacramental  participation  in  His  one  self-sacri- 
fice, which  He  grants  to  us  in  His  courts,  thus  applying  to  us 
His  own  redeeming  work,  and  confirming  our  fellowship  of 
peace  with  God  (Heb.  xiii.  10 ;  1  Cor.  v.  7),  since  the  sheldmim 
derive  their  name  from  shdlom,  pax,  communio ;  so  far  as  it  is 
the  antitype  of  the  trespass-offering,  in  the  equivalent  rendered 
to  the  justice  of  God  for  the  sacrileges  of  our  sins.  The  idea 
of  compensatory  payment,  which  Hofmann  extends  to  the 
whole  sacrifice,  understanding  by  kipper  the  covering  of  the 
guilt  in  the  sense  of  a  debt  (debiturri),  is  peculiar  to  the  'dshdm ; 
and  at  the  same  time  an  idea,  which  Hofmann  cannot  find  in 
the  sacrifices,  is  expressed  here  in  the  most  specific  manner, 
viz.  that  of  satisfaction  demanded  by  the  justice  of  God,  and 
of  poena  outweighing  the  guilt  contracted  (cf.  nirtsdh,  ch.  xl. 
2)  ;  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  satisfactio  vicaria  in  the  sense 
of  Anselm  is  brought  out  most  distinctly  here,  where  the  soul 
of  the  Servant  of  God  is  said  to  present  such  an  atoning  sacri- 
fice for  the  whole,  that  is  to  say,  where  He  offers  Himself  as 
such  a  sacrifice  by  laying  down  the  life  so  highly  valued  by 
God  (ch.  xlii.  1,  xlix.  5).  As  the  verb  most  suitable  to  the 
idea  of  the  'dshdm  the  writer  selects  the  verb  sim,  which  is 
generally  used  to  denote  the  giving  of  a  pledge  (Job  xvii.  3), 
and  is  therefore  the  most  suitable  word  for  every  kind  of  satis- 
factio that  represents  a  direct  solutio.    The  apodoses  to  "  if  His 
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soul  shall  have  paid  the  penalty  (poenam  or  mulctam)"  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  future,  and  therefore  state  what  would  take 
place  when  the  former  should  have  been  done.  He  should  see 
posterity  (yid.  Gen.  1.  23  ;  Job  xlii.  16),  i.e.  should  become 
possessed  of  a  large  family  of  descendants  stretching  far  and 
wide.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  new  "  seed  of  Israel,"  the 
people  redeemed  by  Him,  the  church  of  the  redeemed  out  of 
Israel  and  all  nations,  of  which  He  would  lay  the  foundation. 
Again,  He  should  live  long  days,  as  He  says  in  Rev.  i.  18,  "I 
was  dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore."1  Thirdly, 
the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  should  prosper  "  in  His  hand,"  i.e. 
through  the  service  of  His  mediation,  or  (according  to  the 
primary  meaning  of  tsdlach)  should  go  on  advancing  inces- 
santly, and  pressing  on  to  the  final  goal.  His  self-sacrifice, 
therefore,  merely  lays  the  foundation  for  a  progressively  self- 
realizing  "  pleasure  of  the  Lord,"  i.e.  (cf.  ch.  xliv.  28)  for  the 
realization  of  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  His  determinate 
counsel,  the  fuller  description  of  which  we  had  in  ch.  xlii.  and 
xlix.,  where  it  was  stated  that  He  should  be  the  mediator  of  a 
new  covenant,  and  the  restorer  of  Israel,  the  light  of  the  Gen- 
tiles and  salvation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

This  great  work  of  salvation  lies  as  the  great  object  of  His 
calling  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased  and  yet  eternally  living  One, 
and  goes  on  victoriously  through  His  mediation.  He  now  reaps 
the  fruit  of  His  self-sacrifice  in  a  continuous  priestly  course. 
Ver.  11.  u  Because  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  He  will  see,  and 
be  refreshed;  through  His  knowledge  will  He  procure  justice, 
my  righteous  servant,  for  the  many,  and  will  take  their  iniquities 
upo?i  Himself"  The  prophecy  now  leaves  the  standpoint  of 
Israel's  retrospective  acknowledgment  of  the  long  rejected  Ser- 
vant of  God,  and  becomes  once  more  the  prophetic  organ  of 
God  Himself,  who  acknowledges  the  servant  as  His  own.  The 
min  of  taijE  might  be  used  here  in  its  primary  local  significa- 
tion, "  far  away  from  the  trouble "  (as  in  Job  xxi.  9,  for 
example)  ;  or  the  temporal  meaning  which  is  derived  from  the 

1  Knobel  observes  here :  "  The  statement  that  a  person  first  offers 
himself  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  then  still  lives  for  a  long  time,  and  still 
continues  working,  is  a  very  striking  one  ;  but  it  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  the  offerer  is  a  plurality."  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the 
striking  expression  in  our  creed,  " rose  again  from  the  dead?" 
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local  would  be  also  admissible,  viz.  "  from  the  time  of  the 
trouble,"  i.e.  immediately  after  it  (as  in  Ps.  lxxiii.  20)  ;  but 
the  causal  sense  is  the  most  natural,  viz.  on  account  of,  in 
consequence  of  (as  in  Ex.  ii.  23),  which  not  only  separates 
locally  and  links  together  temporarily,  but  brings  into  intimate 
connection.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  "In  consequence  of  the 
trouble  of  His  soul  (i.e.  trouble  experienced  not  only  in  His 
body,  but  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  His  soul),  He  will  see, 
satisfy  Himself."  Hitzig  supplies  2it33  (Jer.  xxix.  32)  ;  Knobel 
connects  iW!?,  in  opposition  to  the  accents  (like  A.  S.  Th. 
ifnrXrjadrjaeTcu  iv  tt)  yvoocrei  clvtov),  thus :  "  He  looks  at  His 
prudent  work,  and  has  full  satisfaction  therewith."  But  there 
is  nothing  to  supply,  and  no  necessity  to  alter  the  existing 
punctuation.  The  second  verb  receives  its  colouring  from  the 
first ;  the  expression  "  He  will  see,  will  satisfy  Himself,"  being 
equivalent  to  "  He  will  enjoy  a  satisfying  or  pleasing  sight " 
(cf.  Ps.  xvii.  15),  which  will  consist,  as  ver.  106  clearly  shows, 
in  the  successful  progress  of  the  divine  work  of  salvation,  of 
which  He  is  the  Mediator,  injni  belongs  to  P^W  as  the  medium 
of  setting  right  (cf.  Prov.  xi.  9).  This  is  connected  with  ?  in 
the  sense  of  "procure  justice,"  like  ?  NST  (ch.  vi.  10)  ;  ?  n\sn  in 
ch.  xiv.  3,  xxviii.  12  (cf.  Dan.  xi.  33,  ?  P^n,  to  procure  intelli- 
gence; Gen.  xlv.  7,  /  n^nn,  to  prolong  life, — a  usage  which  leads 
on  to  the  Aramaean  combination  of  the  dative  with  the  accusa- 
tive, e.g.  Job  xxxvii.  18,  compare  v.  2).  Tsaddlq  'abhdl  do  not 
stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  a  proper  name  and  a 
noun  in  apposition,  as  Hofmann  thinks,  nor  is  this  expression 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  *vn  ty?Bn  (Ges.  §  113)  ;  but  "a 
righteous  man,  my  servant,"  with  the  emphatic  prominence 
given  to  the  attribute  (cf.  ch.  x.  30,  xxiii.  12,  Ps.  lxxxix.  51),  is 
equivalent  to  "  my  righteous  servant."  But  does  wn  mean 
per  cognilionem  sui,  or  per  cognitionem  suam  ?  The  former 
gives  a  sense  which  is  both  doctrinally  satisfying  and  prac- 
tically correct :  the  Righteous  One  makes  others  partakers  of 
righteousness,  through  their  knowledge  of  Him,  His  person, 
and  His  work,  and  (as  the  biblical  JHJ,  which  has  reference  not 
only  to  the  understanding,  but  to  personal  experience  also, 
clearly  signifies)  through  their  entrance  into  living  fellowship 
with  Him.  Nearly  all  the  commentators,  who  understand  by 
the  servant  of  God  the  Divine  Redeemer,  give  the  preference 
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to  this  explanation  (e.g.  Vitringa,  Hengstenberg,  and  Stier). 
But  the  meaning  preferred  is  not  always  the  correct  one.  The 
subjective  rendering  of  the  suffix  (cf.  Prov.  xxii.  17)  is  favoured 
by  Mai.  ii.  7,  where  it  is  said  that  u  the  priest's  lips  should  keep 
ddath  (knowledge)  ;"  by  Dan.  xii.  3,  where  faithful  teachers  are 
called  matsdiqe  hdrabbim  (they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness) ;  and  by  ch.  xi.  2,  according  to  which  "  the  spirit  of 
knowledge "  (rudch  daath)  is  one  of  the  seven  spirits  that  de- 
scend upon  the  sprout  of  Jesse  ;  so  that  "  knowledge  "  (daath) 
is  represented  as  equally  the  qualification  for  the  priestly,  the 
prophetic,  and  the  regal  calling.  It  is  a  very  unseemly  remark, 
therefore,  on  the  part  of  a  modern  commentator,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  subjective  knowledge  of  the  Servant  as  u  halting 
weakly  behind  in  the  picture,  after  His  sacrificial  death  has 
already  been  described."  We  need  only  recal  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  Lord  in  Matt.  xi.  27,  which  are  not  only  recorded 
both  by  the  synoptists  and  by  John,  but  supported  by  testi- 
mony outside  the  Gospels  also :  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but 
the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him."  Let  us 
remember  also,  that  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  whose  priestly 
mediatorial  work  is  unfolded  before  us  here  in  ch.  liii.,  upon 
the  ground  of  which  He  rises  to  more  than  regal  glory  (ch.  lii. 
15,  compare  liii.  12),  is  no  other  than  He  to  whom  His  God  has 
given  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  "to  know  how  to  speak  a  word 
in  season  to  him  that  is  weary,  i.e.  to  raise  up  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden"  (ch.  1.  4).  He  knows  God,  with  whom  He 
stands  in  loving  fellowship ;  He  knows  the  counsels  of  His 
love  and  the  will  of  His  grace,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  His 
own  life  ascends,  after  having  gone  down  into  death  and  come 
forth  from  death ;  and  by  virtue  of  this  knowledge,  which  rests 
upon  His  own  truest  and  most  direct  experience,  He,  the 
righteous  One,  will  help  "the  many,"  i.e.  the  great  mass 
(hdrabbim  as  in  Dan.  ix.  27,  xi.  33,  39,  xii.  3  ;  cf.  Ex.  xxiii.  2, 
where  rabblm  is  used  in  the  same  sense  without  the  article), 
hence  all  His  own  nation,  and  beyond  that,  all  mankind  (so  far 
as  they  were  susceptible  of  salvation ;  =*=  toi$  7ro\\ot?,  Rom. 
v.  19,  cf.  7ro\\coPy  Matt.  xxvi.  28),  to  a  right  state  of  life  and 
conduct,  and  one  that  should  be  well-pleasing  to  God.  The 
primary  reference  is  to  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  is  the 
vol.  ii.  y 
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consequence  of  justification  on  the  ground  of  His  atoning  work, 
when  this  is  believingly  appropriated ;  but  the  expression  also 
includes  that  righteousness  of  life,  which  springs  by  an  inward 
necessity  out  of  those  sanctifying  powers,  that  are  bound  up 
with  the  atoning  work  which  we  have  made  our  own  (see  Dan. 
ix.  24).  The  ancients  recognised  this  connection  between  the 
juslitia  Jidei  et  vital  better  than  many  of  the  moderns,  who  look 
askance  at  the  Romish  justitia  infusa,  and  therewith  boast  of 
advancing  knowledge.  Because  our  righteousness  has  its  roots 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  an  absolutely  unmerited  gift  of 
grace  without  works,  the  prophecy  returns  once  more  from  the 
justifying  work  of  the  Servant  of  God  to  His  sin-expunging 
work  as  the  basis  of  all  righteousness  :  "  He  shall  bear  their 
iniquities."  This  yisbol  (He  shall  bear),  which  stands  along 
with  futures,  and  therefore,  being  also  future  itself,  refers  to 
something  to  be  done  after  the  completion  of  the  work  to  which 
He  is  called  in  this  life  (with  which  Hofmann  connects  it), 
denotes  the  continued  operation  of  His  sebhdldm  (ver.  4), 
through  His  own  active  mediation.  His  continued  lading  of 
our  trespasses  upon  Himself  is  merely  the  constant  presence 
and  presentation  of  His  atonement,  which  has  been  offered  once 
for  all.  The  dead  yet  living  One,  because  of  His  one  self- 
sacrifice,  is  an  eternal  Priest,  who  now  lives  to  distribute  the 
blessings  that  He  has  acquired. 

The  last  reward  of  His  thus  working  after  this  life  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners,  and  also  of  His  work  in  this  life  upon 
which  the  former  is  founded,  is  victorious  dominion.  Ver:  12. 
"  Therefore  I  give  Him  a  portion  among  the  great,  and  with  strong 
ones  will  He  divide  spoil;  because  He  has  poured  out  His  soul 
into  death:  and  He  let  Himself  be  reckoned  among  transgressors; 
whilst  He  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors"  The  promise  takes  its  stand  between  humiliation 
and  exaltation,  and  rests  partly  upon  the  working  of  the  exalted 
One,  and  partly  upon  the  doing  and  suffering  of  One  who  was 
so  ready  to  sacrifice  Himself.  Luther  follows  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate,  and  adopts  the  rendering,  "Therefore  will  I  give 
Him  a  great  multitude  for  booty;"  and  Havernick,  Stier,  and 
others  adopt  essentially  the  same  rendering,  "  Therefore  will  I 
apportion  to  Him  the  many."  But,  as  Job  xxxix.  17  clearly 
shows,  this  clause  can  only  mean,  "  Therefore  will  I  give  Him 
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a  portion  in  the  many."  If,  however,  cldlUq  V  means  to  have 
a  portion  in  anything,  and  not  to  give  the  thing  itself  as  a  por- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  hdrabbim  here  are  not  the  many,  but  the 
great ;  and  this  is  favoured  by  the  parallel  clause.  The  ideas 
of  greatness  and  force,  both  in  multitude  and  might,  are  bound 
up  together  in  rabh  and  rdtsum  (see  ch.  viii.  7),  and  the  context 
only  can  decide  which  rendering  is  to  be  adopted  when  these 
ideas  are  separated  from  one  another.  What  is  meant  by 
"  giving  a  portion  bdrabbim"  is  clearly  seen  from  such  passages 
as  ch.  lii.  15,  xlix.  7,  according  to  which  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  will  be  brought  to  do  homage  to  Him,  or  at  all  events  to 
submit  to  Him.  The  second  clause  is  rendered  by  Luther, 
u  and  He  shall  have  the  strong  for  a  prey."  This  is  at  any 
rate  better  than  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  "  et 
fortium  dividet  spolia"  But  Prov.  xvi.  19  shows  that  Tifcjl  is  a 
preposition.  Strong  ones  surround  Him,  and  fight  along  with 
Him.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  people  of  which  it  is  said 
in  Ps.  ex.  3,  "  Thy  people  are  thorough  devotion  in  the  day  of 
Thy  power ;"  and  this  people,  which  goes  with  Him  to  battle, 
and  joins  with  Him  in  the  conquest  of  the  hostile  powers  of 
the  world  (Rev.  xix.  14),  also  participates  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  spoils  of  His  victory.  With  this  victorious  sway  is  He 
rewarded,  because  He  has  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death, 
having  not  only  exposed  His  life  to  death,  but  "poured  out" 
(he&rdh,  to  strip  or  empty,  or  pour  clean  out,  even  to  the  very 
last  remnant)  His  life-blood  into  death  (lammdvetli  like  the 
Lamed  in  Ps.  xxii.  16),  and  also  because  He  has  suffered  Him- 
self to  be  reckoned  with  transgressors,  i.e.  numbered  among 
them  (niph.  tolerativum),  namely,  in  the  judgment  of  His 
countrymen,  and  in  the  unjust  judgment  (mishpdt)  by  which 
He  was  delivered  up  to  death  as  a  wicked  apostate  and  trans- 
gressor of  the  law.  With  wrn  there  is  attached  to  DWSVi&o 
HJD3  (He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors),  if  not  in  a 
subordinate  connection  (like  wro  in  ver.  5 ;  compare  ch.  x.  7), 
the  following  antithesis :  He  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  death 
of  a  sinner,  and  yet  He  was  no  sinner,  but  "  bare  the  sin  of 
many  (cf.  Heb.  ix.  28),  and  made  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gressors." Many  adopt  the  rendering,  "  and  He  takes  away 
the  sin  of  many,  and  intervenes  on  behalf  of  the  transgressors." 
But  in  this  connection  the  preterite  NfO  can  only  relate  to  some- 
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thing  antecedent  to  the  foregoing  future,  so  that  ¥$&  denotes  a 
connected  past ;  and  thus  have  the.  LXX.  and  Vulg.  correctly 
rendered  it.  Just  as  3  y^asn  in  ver.  66  signifies  to  cause  to  fall 
upon  a  person,  so  in  Jer.  xv.  11  it  signifies  to  make  one  ap- 
proach another  (in  supplication).  Here,  however,  as  in  ch.  lix. 
16,  the  liiphil  is  not  a  causative,  but  has  the  intensive  force  of 
the  leal,  viz.  to  press  forward  with  entreaty,  hence  to  intercede 
(with  a  Lamed  of  the  person  on  whose  behalf  it  occurs).  Ac- 
cording to  the  cons,  temporum,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  inter- 
cession (e^Teuft?)  of  the  glorified  One,  but  to  that  of  the  suffering 
One,  on  behalf  of  His  foes.  Every  word  stands  here  as  if 
written  beneath  the  cross  on  Golgotha.  And  this  is  the  case 
with  the  clause  before  us,  which  was  fulfilled  (though  not  exclu- 
sively) in  the  prayer  of  the  crucified  Saviour:  "  Father,  forgive 
them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  "  (Luke  xxiii.  34). 

"  The  prophetic  view,"  says  Oehler,  who  agrees  with  us  in 
the  general  opinion  that  the  idea  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  has 
three  distinct  stages,  "  ascends  in  these  discourses  step  by  step, 
as  it  were,  from  the  one  broad  space  covered  by  the  foundation- 
walls  of  a  cathedral  up  to  the  very  summit  with  its  giddy  height, 
on  which  the  cross  is  planted ;  and  the  nearer  it  reaches  the 
summit,  the  more  conspicuous  do  the  outlines  of  the  cross 
itself  become,  until  at  last,  when  the  summit  is  reached,  it  rests 
in  peace,  having  attained  what  it  desired  when  it  set  its  foot 
upon  the  first  steps  of  the  temple  tower."  There  is  something 
very  striking  in  this  figure.  Here,  in  the  very  centre  of  this 
book  of  consolation,  we  find  the  idea  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah 
at  the  very  summit  of  its  ascent.  It  has  reached  the  goal.  The 
Messianic  idea,  which  was  hidden  in  the  general  idea  of  the 
nation  regarded  as  "the  servant  of  Jehovah,"  has  gradually 
risen  up  in  the  most  magnificent  metamorphosis  from  the 
depths  in  which  it  was  thus  concealed.  And  this  fusion  has 
generated  what  was  hitherto  altogether  strange  to  the  figure  of 
the  Messiah,  viz.  the  unio  mystica  capitis  et  corporis.  Hitherto 
Israel  has  appeared  simply  as  the  nation  governed  by  the 
Messiah,  the  army  which  He  conducted  into  battle,  the  com- 
monwealth ordered  by  Him.  But  now,  in  the  person  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  we  see  Israel  itself  in  personal  self-mani- 
festation :  the  idea  of  Israel  is  fully  realized,  and  the  true 
nature  of  Israel  shines  forth  in  all  its  brilliancy.      Israel  is 
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the  body,  and  He  the  head,  towering  above  it.  Another 
element,  with  which  we  found  the  Messianic  idea  enriched 
even  before  ch.  liii.,  was  the  munus  triplex.  As  early  as 
ch.  vii.-xii.  the  figure  of  the  Messiah  stood  forth  as  the 
figure  of  a  King ;  but  the  Prophet  like  unto  Moses,  promised 
in  Deut.  xviii.  15,  was  still  wanting.  But,  according  to  ch. 
xlii.,  xlix.,  1.,  the  servant  of  Jehovah  is  first  a  prophet,  and  as 
the  proclaimer  of  a  new  law,  and  the  mediator  of  a  new  cove- 
nant, really  a  second  Moses;  at  the  close  of  the  work  appointed 
Him,  however,  He  receives  the  homage  of  kings,  whilst,  as 
ch.  liii.  clearly  shows,  that  self-sacrifice  lies  between,  on  the 
ground  of  which  He  rules  above  as  a  Priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,— in  other  words,  a  Priest  and  also  a  King.  From 
this  point  onward  there  are  added  to  the  Messianic  idea  the 
further  elements  of  the  status  duplex  and  the  satisfactio  vicaria, 
David  was  indeed  the  type  of  the  twofold  state  of  his  antitype, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  through  suffering  that  he  reached  the 
throne ;  but  where  have  we  found,  in  all  the  direct  Messianic 
prophecies  anterior  to  this,  the  suffering  path  of  the  Ecce  Homo 
even  to  the  grave  ?  But  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  goes  through 
shame  to  glory,  and  through  death  to  life.  He  conquers  when 
He  falls ;  He  rules  after  being  enslaved  ;  He  lives  after  He 
has  died ;  He  completes  His  work  after  He  Himself  has  been 
apparently  cut  off.  His  glory  streams  upon  the  dark  ground  of 
the  deepest  humiliation,  to  set  forth  which  the  dark  colours  were 
supplied  by  the  pictures  of  suffering  contained  in  the  Psalms 
and  in  the  book  of  Job.  And  these  sufferings  of  His  are 
not  merely  the  sufferings  of  a  confessor  or  a  martyr,  like  those 
of  the  ecclesia  pressa,  but  a  vicarious  atoning  suffering,  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin.  To  this  the  chapter  before  us  returns  again  and 
again,  being  never  tired  of  repeating  it.  "  Spiritus  Sanctus" 
says  Brentius,  "  non  delectatur  inani  fiarroXoyia,  et  tamen  quum 
in  hoc  cap.  videatur  /5aTToXo7o?  ko\  ravroXoyo?  esse,  dubium  non 
est,  quin  tractet  rem  cognitu  maxime  necessariam"  The  banner 
of  the  cross  is  here  set  up.  The  curtain  of  the  most  holy  is 
lifted  higher  and  higher.  The  blood  of  the  typical  sacrifice, 
which  has  been  hitherto  dumb,  begins  to  speak.  Faith,  which 
penetrates  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  hopes  on  not 
only  for  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  also  for  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  beareth  the  sin  of  the  world.    And  in  pro- 
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phecy  itself  we  see  the  after-effect  of  this  gigantic  advance. 
Zechariah  no  longer  prophesies  of  the  Messiah  merely  as  a 
kino-  (ch.  vi.  13)  ;  He  not  only  rules  upon  His  throne,  but  is 
also  a  priest  upon  His  throne  :  sovereignty  and  priesthood  go 
hand  in  hand,  being  peacefully  united  in  Him.  And  in  Zech. 
xii.  13  the  same  prophet  predicts  in  Him  the  good  Divine 
Shepherd,  whom  His  people  pierce,  though  not  without  thereby 
fulfilling  the  counsel  of  God,  and  whom  they  afterwards  long 
for  with  bitter  lamentation  and  weeping.  The  penitential  and 
believing  confession  which  would  then  be  made  by  Israel  is 
prophetically  depicted  by  Isaiah's  pen — "mourning  in  bitter 
sorrow  the  lateness  of  its  love." 

SIXTH  PROPHECY.— Chap.  liv. 

THE  GLORY  OF  JERUSALEM,  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  SERVANTS 

OF  JEHOVAH. 

After  the  "  Servant  of  God"  has  expiated  the  sin  of  His 
people  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  and  Israel  has  acknowledged 
its  fault  in  connection  with  the  rejected  One,  and  entered  into 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  salvation  procured  by  Him, 
the  glory  of  the  church,  which  has  thus  become  a  partaker  of 
salvation  through  repentance  and  faith,  is  quite  ready  to  burst 
forth.  Hence  the  prophet  can  now  exclaim,  ver.  1 :  "  Exult,  0 
barren  one,  thou  that  didst  not  bear ;  break  forth  into  exulting,  and 
cry  aloud,  thou  that  didst  not  travail  with  child :  for  there  are  more 
children  of  the  solitary  one  than  children  of  the  married  wife,  saith 
Jehovah."  The  words  are  addressed  to  Jerusalem,  which  was  a 
counterpart  of  Sarah  in  her  barrenness  at  first,  and  her  fruit- 
fulness  afterwards  (ch.  li.  1-3).  She  is  not  i>T)  &6  rnjjg  (Job 
xxiv.  21),  but  rpjjj  &  nyrV:  (Judg.  xiii.  2)  ;  not  indeed  that  she 
had  never  had  any  children,  but  during  her  captivity  and  exile 
she  had  been  robbed  of  her  children,  and  as  a  holy  city  had 
given  birth  to  no  more  (ch.  xlix.  21).  She  was  shomemdh, 
rendered  solitary  (2  Sam.  xiii.  20 ;  the  allusion  is  to  her  de- 
population as  a  city),  whereas  formerly  she  was  '"w?,  i.e. 
enjoyed  the  fellowship  of  Jehovah  her  husband  (ba'al).  But 
this  condition  would  not  last  (for  Jehovah  had  not  given  her 
a  divorce)  :  she  was  therefore  to  exult  and  shout,  since  the 
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number  of  children  which  she  would  now  have,  as  one  desolate 
and  solitary,  would  be  greater  than  the  number  of  those  which 
she  had  as  a  married  wife. 

With  this  prospect  before  her,  even  her  dwelling-place 
would  need  enlarging.  Ver.  2.  "Enlarge  the  space  of  thy  tent,, 
and  let  them  stretch  out  the  curtains  of  thy  habitations ;  forbid 
not!  lengthen  thy  cords,  and  fasten  thy  plugs."  She  is  to  widen 
out  the  space  inside  her  tent,  and  they  Q®1  has  no  definite  sub- 
ject, which  is  often  the  case  where  some  subordinate  servant  is 
to  be  thought  of)  are  to  spread  out  far  and  wide  the  coverings 
of  the  framework  of  her  dwelling,  which  is  called  mishkenoth 
(in  the  plural)  on  account  of  its  roominess  and  magnificence : 
she  is  not  to  forbid  it,  thinking  in  her  weakness  of  faith,  "  It  is 
good  enough  as  it  is ;  it  would  be  too  large."  The  cords  which 
hold  up  the  walls,  she  is  to  lengthen  ;  and  the  plugs,  to  which 
the  cords  are  fastened,  she  is  to  ram  fast  into  the  earth  :  the 
former  because  the  tent  (i.e.  the  holy  city,  Jer.  xxxi.  38-40, 
and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  church  generally,  ch.  xxvi.  15) 
has  to  receive  a  large  number  of  inhabitants;  the  latter  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  broken  up  so  soon  again  (ch.  xxxiii.  20). 

The  reason  why  the  tent  is  to  be  so  large  and  strong  is 
given  in  ver.  3  :  "  For  thou  wilt  break  forth  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left ;  and  thy  seed  will  take  possession  of  nations,  and  they 
will  people  desolate  cities"  "  On  the  right  and  on  the  left"  is 
equivalent  to  "on  the  south  and  north"  (Ps.  lxxxix.  13,  the 
speaker  being  supposed  to  have  his  face  turned  towards  the 
east :  compare  the  Sanscrit  apdn,  situated  at  the  back,  i.e. 
towards  the  west).  We  must  supply  both  west  and  east,  since 
the  promises  contained  in  such  passages  as  Gen.  xv.  18-21 
remained  unfulfilled  even  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon. 
Jerusalem  will  now  spread  out,  and  break  through  all  her 
former  bounds  (pdrats  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Gen. 
xxviii.  14) ;  and  her  seed  (i.e.  the  seed  acquired  by  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  the  dead  yet  eternally  living  One,  the  arepiia, 
whose  (Tirepfxa  He  Himself  is)  will  take  possession  of  nations 
(ydrash,  ydresh,  capessere,  occupare ;  more  especially  Kknpovo- 
fielv,  syn.  ndchal) ;  and  they  (i.e.  the  children  born  to  her)  will 
people  desolate  cities  (lioshlbh,  the  causative  of  ydshabh,  to  be 
inhabited,  ch.  xiii.  20).  Thus  will  the  promise  be  fulfilled,  that 
u  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth," — a  promise  not  confined  to 
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the  Preacher  on  the  mount,  but  found  also  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  9-11, 
and  uttered  by  our  own  prophet  in  ch.  lx.  21,  lxv.  9. 

The  encouraging  promise  is  continued  in  ver.  4  :  "  Fear 
not,  for  thou  wilt  not  be  put  to  shame;  and  bid  defiance  to 
reproach,  for  thou  wilt  not  blush :  no,  thou  wilt  forget  the  shame 
of  thy  youth,  and  wilt  no  more  remember  the  reproach  of  thy 
widowhood."  Now  that  redemption  was  before  the  door,  Israel 
was  not  to  fear  any  more,  or  to  be  overcome  (as  the  niphal 
nikhlam  implies)  by  a  feeling  of  the  shame  consequent  upon 
her  state  of  punishment,  or  so  to  behave  herself  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  hope.  For  a  state  of  things  was  about  to  commence, 
in  which  she  would  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  (on  bosh  and 
chdpher  or  hechplr,  see  vol.  i.  p.  108,  note),  but  which,  on  the 
contrary  (^3,  imo,  as  in  ch.  x.  7,  lv.  9),  would  be  so  glorious 
that  she  would  forget  the  shame  of  her  youth,  i.e.  of  the  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  in  which  the  national  community  of  Israel  was 
still  but  like  a  virgin  (almdh),  who  entered  into  a  betrothal 
when  redeemed  by  Jehovah,  and  became  His  youthful  wife 
through  a  covenant  of  love  (ehe  =  UrltK)  when  the  law  was 
given  at  Sinai  (Jer.  ii.  2  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  60)  ;  so  glorious  indeed, 
that  she  would  never  again  remember  the  shame  of  her  widow- 
hood, i.e.  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  in  which  she,  the  wife 
whom  Jehovah  had  taken  to  Himself,  was  like  a  widow  whose 
husband  had  died. 

It  was  no  real  widowhood,  however,  but  only  an  apparent 
one  (Jer.  Ii.  5),  for  the  husband  of  Jerusalem  was  living  still. 
Ver.  5.  "  For  thy  husband  is  thy  Creator ;  Jehovah  of  hosts  is 
His  name ;  and  thy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  God  of 
the  whole  earth  is  He  called?  The  plurals  T.Va  an(l  T.V^  (see 
at  ch.  xxii.  11)  are  to  be  explained  from  the  plural  'Flohlm, 
which  is  connected  with  plural  attributes  in  Josh.  xxiv.  19, 
1  Sam.  xvii.  26,  Ps.  lviii.  12  (compare  VWD  in  ch.  x.  15), 
and  with  plural  predicates  in  Gen.  xx.  13,  xxxv.  7,  and  2  Sam. 
vii.  23.  By  such  expressions  as  these,  which  represent  all 
the  plurality  of  the  divine  nature  as  inherent  in  the  One,  the 
religion  of  revelation,  both  Israelitish  and  Christian,  exhibits 
itself  as  embodying  all  that  is  true  in  polytheism.  He  who 
has  entered  into  the  relation  of  husband  to  Jerusalem  Q\^V2, 
not  "nvitt,  ch.  i.  3)  is  the  very  same  through  w7hom  she  first 
came  into  existence,  the   God  whose  bidding  the   heavenly 
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hosts  obey ;  and  the  Redeemer  of  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  is  called  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  and  therefore  has 
both  the  power  and  the  means  to  help  her,  as  prompted  by  the 
relation  of  love  which  exists  between  them. 

And  this  relation  He  now  renews.  Ver.  6.  a  For  Jehovah 
calleth  thee  as  a  wife  forsaken  and  burdened  with  sorrow,  and  as 
a  wife  of  youth ,  when  once  she  is  despised,  saith  thy  God"  The 
verb  sop,  which  is  the  one  commonly  used  in  these  prophecies 
to  denote  the  call  of  grace,  on  the  ground  of  the  election  of 
grace,  is  used  here  to  signify  the  call  into  that  relation,  which 
did  indeed  exist  before,  but  had  apparently  been  dissolved. 
"n^i?  is  used  here  out  of  pause  (cf.  ch.  lx.  9)  ;  it  stands,  how- 
ever, quite  irregularly  for  the  form  in  ekh,  which  is  the  one 
commonly  employed  (Judg.  iv.  20  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  26).  "  And 
as  a  wife :"  ri&JM  is  equivalent  to  n^to*.  The  hypothetical 
DMsn  s3  belongs  to  the  figure.  Jehovah  calls  His  church  back 
to  Himself,  as  a  husband  takes  back  the  wife  he  loved  in  his 
youth,  even  though  he  may  once  have  been  angry  with  her. 
It  is  with  intention  that  the  word  npNlpa  is  not  used.  The 
future  (imperfect)  indicates  what  partially  happens,  but  does 
not  become  an  accomplished  or  completed  fact :  He  is  dis- 
pleased with  her,  but  He  has  not  cherished  aversion  or  hatred 
towards  her. 

Thus  does  Jehovah's  displeasure  towards  Jerusalem  pass 
quickly  away  ;  and  all  the  more  intense  is  the  manifestation  of 
love  which  follows  His  merely  momentary  anger.  Vers.  7,  8. 
"  For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  and  with  great  mercy 
will  I  gather  thee.  In  an  effusion  of  anger  I  hid  my  face  from 
thee  for  a  moment,  and  with  everlasting  grace  I  have  compassion 
upon  thee,  saith  Jehovah  thy  Redeemer"  "  For  a  small  moment" 
carries  us  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  which  was  a  small  moment 
in  comparison  with  the  duration  of  the  tender  and  merciful  love, 
with  which  Jehovah  once  more  received  the  church  into  His 
fellowship  in  the  person  of  its  members.  V^  in  ver.  8a  is  not 
an  adverb,  meaning  momentarily,  as  in  ch.  xlvii.  9,  but  an  accu- 
sative of  duration,  signifying  a  single  moment  long.  Ketseph 
signifies  wrath  regarded  as  an  outburst  (fragor),  like  the 
violence  of  a  storm  or  a  clap  of  thunder ;  shetseph,  which 
rhymes  with  it,  is  explained  by  A.  Schultens,  after  the  Arabic, 
as  signifying  durum  et  asperum  esse :  and  hence  the  rendering 
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adopted  by  Hitzig,  "  in  hard  harshness."  But  this  yields  no 
antithesis  to  "  everlasting  kindness,"  which  requires  that  shetseph 
should  be  rendered  in  some  way  that  expresses  the  idea  of  some- 
thing transitory  or  of  short  duration.  The  earlier  translators 
felt  this,  when,  like  the  LXX.  for  example,  they  adopted  the 
rendering  iv  6v/jlu)  fiifcpo),  and  others  of  a  similar  kind ;  and 
Ibn  Labrat,  in  his  writing  against  Menahem  b.  Zeruk,  who 
gives  chdrl,  burning  heat,  as  a  gloss  to  shetseph,  explains  it  by 
tsyo  (as  Kimchi  and  others  did  afterwards).  But,  as  Jakob  Tarn 
correctly  observes,  "  this  makes  the  sense  purely  tautological." 
In  all  probability,  shdtsaph  is  a  form  allied  to  shdtaph,  as 
ndshabh  (ch.  xl.  7)  is  to  ndshaph  (ch.  xl.  24),  and  qdmat  (Job 
xvi.  8)  to  qdmats,  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one 
another,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  as  bubbling  over  to 
flowing  over :  so  that  the  proper  rendering  would  not  be  u  in 
the  overflowing  of  glowing  heat,"  as  Umbreit  thinks,  which 
would  require  *pp  ^B^S  (Prov.  xxvii.  4),  but  in  the  gushing  up 
of  displeasure,  the  overflowing  of  indignation  (Meier).  The 
ketseph  is  only  a  shetseph,  a  vanishing  moment  (Jer.  in  momento 
indignationis),  when  compared  with  the  true  feeling  of  Jehovah 
towards  Jerusalem,  which  is  chesed  'oldm,  everlasting  kindness. 
The  ground  of  this  "  everlasting  kindness "  is  given  in 
ver.  9  :  "  For  it  is  now  as  at  the  waters  of  Noah,  xohen  I  swore 
that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  not  overflow  the  earth  any  more ; 
so  have  I  sworn  not  to  be  wroth  with  thee,  and  not  to  threaten 
thee."  The  commencement  of  this  verse  has  been  a  fluctuating 
one  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Sept.  reading  is  *B» ;  that  of 
the  Targ.,  S.,  Jerome,  Syriac,  and  Saad.,  *0*3  ;  and  even  the 
Codd.  read  sometimes  ^"'3,  sometimes  ^3  (compare  Matt, 
xxiv.  37,  wcnrep  al  rjfxepat  rod  Ncoe,  ovtcqs,  k.t.X., — a  passage 
which  appears  to  derive  its  shape  from  the  one  before  us,  with 
the  reading  ^O,  and  which  is  expounded  in  Luke  xvii.  26). 
If  wre  read  "»D*3,  the  word  nw  must  refer  to  the  present,  as  the 
turning-point  between  wrath  and  mercy ;  but  if  we  read  ''D"^, 
nxr  denotes  the  pouring  out  of  wrath  in  connection  with  the 
captivity.  Both  readings  are  admissible ;  and  as  even  the 
Septuagint,  with  its  airo  tov  vBaro?  (from  the  water),  gives  an 
indirect  support  to  the  reading  ^3  as  one  word,  this  may 
probably  merit  the  preference,  as  the  one  best  sustained.  T£'K 
is  abi,  quum,  as  in  Num.  xx.  13,  Ps.  xcv.  9,  etc.,  although  it 
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might  also  be  taken  as  the  correlate  of  the  ken  which  follows, 
as  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  22  (cf.  xlviii.  8)  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
accents,  we  prefer  the  former.  The  present  turning-point 
resembles,  in  Jehovah's  esteem,  the  days  of  Noah, — those  days 
in  which  He  swore  that  a  flood  should  not  any  more  come  upon 
the  earth  (min  as  in  ch.  v.  6  and  many  other  passages)  :  for 
so  does  He  now  confirm  with  an  oath  His  fixed  purpose  that 
no  such  judgment  of  wrath  as  that  which  has  just  been 
endured  shall  ever  fall  upon  Jerusalem  again  (pV\  denotes 
threatening  with  a  judicial  word,  which  passes  at  once  into 
effect,  as  in  ch.  li.  20).  Hendewerk  has  the  following  quibbling 
remark  here  :  "  What  the  comparison  with  the  flood  is  worth, 
we  may  gather  from  the  later  history,  which  shows  how  soon  the 
new  Jerusalem  and  the  renovated  state  succumbed  to  the  judicial 
wrath  of  God  again."  To  this  we  reply :  (1.)  That  the  prophecy 
refers  to  the  converted  Israel  of  the  last  days,  whose  Jerusalem 
will  never  be  destroyed  again.  These  last  days  appear  to  the 
prophet,  according  to  the  general  character  of  all  prophecy,  as 
though  linked  on  to  the  close  of  the  captivity.  For  throughout 
all  prophecy,  along  with  the  far-sightedness  imparted  by  the 
Spirit,  there  was  also  a  short-sightedness  which  the  Spirit  did 
not  remove;  that  is  to  say,  the  directly  divine  element  of  insight 
into  the  future  was  associated  with  a  human  element  of  hope, 
which  was  nevertheless  also  indirectly  divine,  inasmuch  as  it 
subserved  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  ;  and  this  hope  brought, 
as  it  were,  the  far  distant  future  intofcthe  closest  proximity  with 
the  troubled  present.  If,  then,  we  keep  this  in  mind,  we  shall 
see  that  it  was  quite  in  order  for  the  prophet  to  behold  the  final 
future  on  the  very  edge  of  the  present,  and  not  to  see  the  long 
and  undulating  way  between.  (2.)  The  Israel  which  has  been 
plunged  by  the  Romans  into  the  present  exile  of  a  thousand 
years  is  that  part  of  the  nation  (Rom.  xi.  25),  which  has  thrust 
away  the  eternal  mercy  and  the  unchangeable  covenant  of 
peace ;  but  this  rejection  has  simply  postponed,  and  not  pre- 
vented, the  full  realization  of  the  salvation  promised  to  Israel 
as  a  people.  The  covenant  still  exists,  primarily  indeed  as  an 
offer  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  so  that  it  rests  with  Israel  whether 
it  shall  continue  one-sided  or  not ;  but  all  that  is  wanted  on  the 
part  of  Israel  is  faith,  to  enable  it  to  exchange  the  shifting  soil 
of  its  present  exile  for  the  rocky  foundation  of  that  covenant 
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of  peace  which  has  encircled  the  ages  since  the  captivity  (see 
Hacr.  ii.  9),  as  the  covenant  with  Noah  encircled  those  after 
the  flood  with  the  covenant  sign  of  the  rainbow  in  the  cloud. 

Ver.  1 0.  "  For  the  mountains  may  depart,  and  the  hills  may 
shake;  my  grace  will  not  depart  from  thee,  and  my  covenant  of 
peace  will  not  shake,  saith  Jehovah  who  hath  compassion  on 
thee"  Jehovah's  grace  and  covenant  of  peace  (cf.  Num. 
xxv.  12)  stand  as  firm  as  the  mountains  of  God  (Ps.  xxxvi.  7), 
without  departing  from  Jerusalem  (^ko  instead  of  the  usual 
^nND)  and  without  shaking ;  and  they  will  be  fulfilled.  This 
fulfilment  will  not  take  place  either  by  force  or  by  enchant- 
ment; but  the  church  which  is  to  be  glorified  must  pass  through 
sufferings,  until  it  has  attained  the  form  which  answers  to  the 
glory  promised  to  it  on  oath.  And  this  will  also  take  place;  for 
the  old  Jerusalem  will  come  forth  as  a  new  one  out  of  the 
furnace  of  affliction.  Vers.  11,  12.  "  0  thou  afflicted,  tossed 
with  tempest,  not  comforted,  behold,  I  lay  thy  stones  in  stibium, 
and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires  ;  and  make  thy  minarets 
of  ruby,  and  thy  gates  into  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  boundary  into 
jewels."  At  the  present  time  the  church,  of  which  Jerusalem 
is  the  metropolis,  is  sunk  in  misery,  driven  with  tempest  like 
chaff  of  the  threshing-floor  (Hos.  xiii.  3),  without  comfort  ; 
because  till  now  it  has  waited  in  vain  for  any  act  of  consolation 
on  the  part  of  God,  and  has  been  scorned  rather  than  com- 
forted by  man  (p^Vp  is  a  part,  kal,  not  pual ;  and  nonj  3d  pers. 
prcet.  like  njJSJ,  ch.  Ixii.  12,  and  n»nn?  Hos.  i.  6,  ii.  3).  But 
this  will  be  altered ;  Jerusalem  will  rise  again  from  the  dust, 
like  a  glorious  building  of  God.  Jerome  makes  the  following 
apt  remark  on  ver.  116;  uin  stibio,  i.e.  in  the  likeness  of  an 
elegant  woman,  who  paints  her  eyes  with  stibium ;  referring 
to  the  beauty  of  the  city."  Pukh  is  eye-black  (kohl,  cf.  kdchal, 
Ezek.  xxiii.  40),  i.e.  a  sooty  compound,  the  chief  component  of 
which  was  powdered  antimony,  or  else  manganese  or  lead,  and 
with  which  oriental  women  coloured  their  eyebrows,  and  more 
particularly  the  eyelids  both  above  and  below  the  eyes,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  latter  might  be  all  the  more  conspicuous  (2  Kings 
ix.  30).  The  classic  <f>v/co<;,  fucus,  has  a  meaning  foreign  to  the 
Hebrew  word,  viz.  that  of  rouge  for  the  cheeks.  If,  then, 
stibium  (antimony),  or  any  blackening  collyrium  generally, 
served  the  purpose  of  mortar  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem, 
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the  stones  of  its  walls  (not  its  foundation-stones,  1*?]N,  which  is 
the  reading  adopted  by  Ewald,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  visible 
stones  of  its  towering  walls)  would  look  like  the  eyes  of  a 
woman  shining  forth  from  the  black  framework  of  their 
painted  lids,  i.e.  they  would  stand  out  in  splendour  from  their 
dark  ground.  The  Beth  in  bassappirlm  indicates  the  means 
employed.  Sapphires  serve  as  foundation-stones,  for  the 
foundation  of  Jerusalem  stands  as  immoveably  firm  as  the 
covenant  of  God.  The  sapphire  blue  is  the  colour  of  the 
heaven,  of  revelation,  and  of  the  covenant.  The  sh'mdshotli, 
however,  i.e.  the  minarets  which  stand  out  like  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  also  the  gates,  have  a  red  appearance.  Red  is  the  colour 
of  blood,  and  hence  of  life  and  of  imperishableness ;  also  the 
colour  of  fire  and  of  lightning,  and  hence  of  wrath  and  victory. 
Jehovah  makes  the  minarets  of  "  ruby."  The  Sept.  and 
Jerome  adopt  the  rendering  iaspidem  (a  jasper) ;  at  any  rate, 
nbl3  (which  is  the  proper  way  of  writing  the  word  :  Ewald, 
§  48,  c1)  is  a  red  sparkling  jewel  (from  kidked;  cf.  kidod,  scin- 
tilla). The  arches  of  the  gates  He  forms  of  rnj?K  VOK,  stones 
of  fiery  splendour  (from  qddach,  to  burn  :  hence  qaddachath, 
7ru/3tTo?),  that  is  to  say,  of  carbuncle  stones  (from  carbunculus, 
a  small  red-hot  coal),  like  ruby,  garnet,  etc.  Jerome  has 
adopted  the  false  rendering  lapides  sculptos,  after  Symm.  \{6oi 
yXvtyrjs  (from  mp  =  Tlp,  finderef).  The  accusative  of  the 
predicate  1313  is  interchanged  with  rttpK  sl2vb,  and  then  with 
parppniOj  to  denote  the  materia  ex  qua.  The  whole  territory 
(precinct)  of  Jerusalem  is  turned  by  Jehovah  into  precious 
stones,  that  is  to  say,  it  appears  to  be  paved  with  such  stones, 
just  as  in  Tobit  xiii.  17  the  streets  are  said  to  be  "  paved  with 
beryl,  and  carbuncle,  and  stones  of  Ophir,"  i.e.  to  be  covered 
with  a  mosaic  formed  of  precious  stones.  It  is  upon  the 
passage  before  us  that  Tobit  xiii.  16,  17,  and  Rev.  xxi.  18-21, 
are  founded.  The  motley  colours  of  the  precious  stones,  with 
which  the  new  Jerusalem  is  adorned,  are  something  more  than 

1  The  first  3  is  dagessatum,  the  second  raphatum :  see  Norzi.  The  word 
forms  one  of  the  eighteen  which  have  a  dagesh  after  a  word  ending  with 
a  vowel  sound  (3>D3D  fc6l  Kf  iT  "1713  pBTl) :  see  Masora  Magna  on  Dan. 
v.  11,  and  Heidenheim's  D^Di!  ""Ba^D,  41a.  The  object  is  to  secure 
greater  euphony,  as  in  B*D3"D3  (&6n)>  ch.  x.  9,  which  is  one  of  the 
eighteen  words. 
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a  mere  childish  fancy.  Whence,  then,  do  the  precious  stones 
derive  their  charm  ?  The  ultimate  ground  of  this  charm  is 
the  fact,  that  in  universal  nature  everything  presses  to  the 
light,  and  that  in  the  mineral  world  the  jewels  represent  the 
highest  stage  of  this  ascending  process.  It  is  the  self-unfold- 
ing process  of  the  divine  glory  itself,  which  is  reflected  typo- 
logically  in  the  several  gradations  of  the  manifold  play  of 
colours  and  the  transparency  of  the  precious  stones.  For  this 
reason,  the  high  priest  wore  a  breastplate  with  twelve  precious 
stones,  upon  which  were  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel ;  and  for  this  same  reason,  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
carries  out  into  detail  in  ch.  xxi.  the  picture  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  which  is  here  sketched  by  the  prophet  of  the  Old 
Testament  (without  distinguishing  time  from  eternity),  adding 
crystals  and  pearls  to  the  precious  stones  which  he  there  men- 
tions one  by  one.  How  can  all  this  be  explained,  except  on 
the  ground  that  even  the  mineral  world  reflects  the  glory  of 
those  eternal  lights  from  which  God  is  called  the  "  Father  of 
lights,"  or  except  on  the  assumption  that  the  saints  in  light  will 
one  day  be  able  to  translate  these  stony  types  into  the  words 
of  God,  out  of  which  they  have  their  being  ? 

The  outward  glory  of  the  city  is  only  the  manifestation, 
which  strikes  the  senses,  of  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  church 
dwelling  therein.  Ver.  13.  "  And  all  thy  children  will  be  the 
learned  of  Jehovah  ;  and  great  the  peace  of  thy  children"  We 
translate  both  halves  of  the  verse  as  substantive  clauses,  al- 
though they  might  be  accusatives  of  both  the  object  and  pre- 
dicate, dependent  upon  *FMDfe\  '71  HTO  are  disciples  of  Jehovah, 
but,  as  in  ch.  1.  4,  with  the  subordinate  idea  of  both  docility  and 
learning.  The  children  of  Jerusalem  will  need  no  instruction 
from  man,  but  carry  within  them  the  teaching  of  heaven,  as 
those  who  are  "  taught  of  God"  (8i8a/cTol  Geov,  John  vi.  45  ; 
OeohthaicToi,  1  Thess.  iv.  9).  Essentially  the  same  promise  is 
given  in  Joel  iii.  1,  2,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  34 ;  and  represented  in 
1  John  ii.  20  ("  Ye  have  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  One,  and 
know  all  things")  as  already  fulfilled.  In  the  place  of  the 
former  inward  and  outward  distress,  there  has  now  entered 
shdlom,  perfect  inward  and  outward  peace,  complete  salva- 
tion, and  blessedness  as  its  result.  31  is  an  adjective,  for 
this  form  cannot  be  shown  to  have  existed  as  a  syncopated 
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third  pcrs.  prat.,  like  n#,  <n  (=  *fl).  The  verse  closes  palin- 
dromically. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  this  grace  through,  righteousness, 
Jerusalem  will  then  stand  firm  and  impregnahle.  Vers.  14,  15. 
u  Through  righteousness  wilt  thou  be  fortified:  be  far  from 
anxiety ',  for  thou  hast  nothing  to  fear ;  and  from  terror,  for  it  will 
not  come  near  thee.  Behold,  men  crowd  together  in  crowds ;  my 
will  is  not  there.  Who  croivd  together  against  thee  ? — he  shall  fall 
by  thee.'1  Both  the  thought  and  action  of  Jerusalem  will  be 
righteousness  then,  and  it  will  thereby  acquire  strength  ;  ^jtein 
is  a  pausal  future  hithpalel,  with  the  D  of  the  reflective  opening 
syllable  assimilated  (Ges.  §  53,  2,  b).  With  this  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  its  moral  character  and  imparted  glory,  it  can,  and 
is  to  keep  far  away  from  all  thought  of  oppression  and  terror ; 
for,  through  divine  grace  and  a  corresponding  divine  nature,  it 
has  nothing  to  fear,  ft  (ver.  15a),  when  pointing  to  any  trans- 
action as  possible  (as,  for  example,  in  Job  xii.  14,  xxiii.  8), 
acquires  almost  the  significance  of  a  conditional  particle  (Ewald, 
§  103,  g).  The  equally  hypothetical  parallel  clause  is  clothed  in 
the  form  of  an  interrogative.  For  the  verb  gur,  the  meaning 
"  to  gather  together  "  (related  to  "UN),  more  especially  to  join 
together  with  hostile  intention  (cf.  ovvdyeaOat,  Rev.  xix.  19, 
xx.  8),  is  sustained  by  Ps.  lvi.  7,  lix.  4 ;  and  with  fni,  lacessere, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  (Hitzig  and  Ewald).  *]J1K  has  the  force  of 
contra  ter  as  in  the  case  of  verbs  of  combat.  The  first  apodosis 
is  this :  "  but  it  takes  place  entirely  away  from  me,"  i.e.  with- 
out and  against  my  will ;  VfiND  =  VIKB  (as  in  ch.  lix.  21),  and 
DfriN  =  DriX,  are  no  sure  signs  of  a  later  usage;  for  this  alter- 
nation of  the  two  forms  of  HN  is  met  with  as  early  as  Josh.  xiv.  12. 
The  second  apodosis  is,  u  he  will  fall  upon  (or  against)  thee," 
or,  as  we  should  say,  u  founder,"  or  u  be  wrecked."  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  than  that 
they  mean  "  he  will  fall  to  thy  lot "  (/V  p&,  like  s,  PDJ  elsewhere, 
to  fall  to  a  person)  ;  for  the  context  here  is  a  totally  different 
one  from  ch-.  xlv.  14,  and  we  look  for  nothing  more  than  a 
declaration  of  the  utter  failure  and  ruin  of  the  undertaking. 

Jerusalem  will  be  thus  invincible,  because  Jehovah,  the 
Almighty  One,  is  its  protector.  Vers.  16,  17.  "Behold,  I  have 
created  the  smith  who  bloweth  the  coal-fire,  and  brings  to  the  light 
a  weapon  according  to  his  trade ;  and  I  have  created  the  destroyer 
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to  destroy.  Every  weapon  formed  against  thee  has  no  success, 
and  every  tongue  that  cometh  before  the  judgment  with  thee  thou 
wilt  condemn.  Tins  the  inheritance  of  the  servants  of  Jehovah;  and 
their  righteousness  from  me,  saith  Jehovah."  If  Jehovah  has 
created  the  armourer,  who  forges  a  weapon  wwyu?  (i.e.  accord- 
ing to  his  trade,  or  according  to  the  thing  he  has  to  finish, 
whether  an  arrow,  or  a  sword,  or  a  spear ;  not  "  for  his  own 
use,"  as  Kimchi  supposes),  to  be  used  in  the  hostile  army 
against  Jerusalem,  He  has  also  created  a  destroyer  (/2np)  to 
destroy.  The  very  same  creative  might,  to  which  the  origin  of 
the  weapon  is  to  be  traced  as  its  primary  cause,  has  opposed 
to  it  beforehand  a  defender  of  Jerusalem.  And  as  every 
hostile  weapon  fails,  Jerusalem,  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
divine  right,  will  convict  every  accusing  tongue  as  guilty  and 
deserving  of  utter  condemnation  (JTKnrt  as  in  ch.  1.  9,  cf.  1 
Sam.  xiv.  47,  where  it  denotes  the  punishment  of  the  guilty). 
The  epiphonem  in  ver.  17Z>,  with  the  retrospective  DKT  and  the 
words  "saith  the  Lord,"  which  confirm  the  certainty  of  the 
fulfilment,  forms  an  unmistakeable  close  to  the  prophecy. 
This  is  the  position  in  which  Jehovah  has  placed  His  servants 
as  heirs  of  the  future  salvation ;  and  this  the  righteousness 
which  they  have  received  as  His  gift,  and  which  makes  them 
strong  within  and  victorious  without.  The  individual  idea  of 
the  church,  which  we  find  elsewhere  personified  as  "  the  servant 
of  Jehovah,"  equivalent  to  "  the  people  in  whose  heart  is  my 
law  "  (ch.  li.  7),  or  "  my  people  that  have  sought  me  "  (ch.  Ixv. 
10),  is  here  expanded  into  "the  servants  of  Jehovah"  (as  in 
ch.  Ixv.  8,  9 ;  compare  ch.  lix.  21  with  ch.  li.  16).  But  totally 
different  colours  are  employed  in  ch.  lii.  13-ch.  liii.  to  depict 
the  exaltation  of  the  one  "  Servant  of  Jehovah,"  from  those 
used  here  to  paint  the  glory  of  the  church  of  the  "  servants  of 
Jehovah," — a  proof  that  the  ideas  do  not  cover  one  another. 
That  which  is  the  reward  of  suffering  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
is  the  experience  of  divine  mercy  in  that  of  the  latter:  it  becomes 
a  partaker  of  the  salvation  purchased  by  the  other.  The  one 
"  Servant  of  Jehovah"  is  the  heart  of  the  church,  in  which  the 
crisis  which  bursts  forth  into  life  is  passing ;  the  righteousness 
of  the  "servants  of  Jehovah"  is  the  fruit  of  the  sufferings 
of  this  one  "Servant  of  Jehovah,"  who  is  Himself  pH¥  and 
pnvn.      He    is    the    Mediator   of    all    the    salvation   of    the 
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church.      He    is    not   only   its   u  head,"    but  its   "  fulness " 
(7r\7Jp<i)/j,a)  also. 

SEVENTH  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lv. 
COME  AND  TAKE  THE  SURE  SALVATION  OF  JEHOVAH. 

All  things  are  ready  ;  the  guests  are  invited  ;  and  nothing 
is  required  of  them  except  to  come.  Vers.  1,  2.  "Alas,  all  ye 
thirsty  ones,  come  ye  to  the  water;  and  ye  that  have  no  silver,  come 
ye,  buy,  and  eat !  Yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money 
and  without  payment !  Wherefore  do  ye  weigh  silver  for  that 
which  is  not  bread,  and  the  result  of  your  labour  for  that  which 
satisfeth  not  f  0  hearken  ye  to  me,  and  eat  the  good,  and  let 
your  soul  delight  itself  in  fat"  Hitzig  and  Knobel  understand 
by  water,  wine,  and  milk,  the  rich  material  blessings  which 
awaited  the  exiles  on  their  return  to  their  fatherland,  whereas 
they  were  now  paying  tribute  and  performing  service  in  Babylon 
without  receiving  anything  in  return.  But  the  prophet  was 
acquainted  with  something  higher  than  either  natural  water 
(ch.  xliv.  3,  cf.  xli.  17)  or  natural  wine  (ch.  xxv.  6).  He 
knew  of  an  eating  and  drinking  which  reached  beyond  the 
mere  material  enjoyment  (ch.  lxv.  13) ;  and  the  expression 
'n  21B,  whilst  it  includes  material  blessings  (Jer.  xxxi.  12),  is 
not  exhausted  by  them  (ch.  lxiii.  7,  cf.  Ps.  xxvii.  13),  just  as 
J3ynri  in  ch.  lviii.  14  (cf.  Ps.  xxxvii.  4,  11)  does  not  denote  a 
feeling  of  worldly,  but  of  spiritual  joy.  Water,  wine,  and 
milk,  as  the  fact  that  water  is  placed  first  clearly  shows,  are 
not  the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  figurative  representations 
of  spiritual  revival,  recreation,  and  nourishment  (cf .  1  Pet.  ii.  2, 
"  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  ").  The  whole  appeal  is  framed 
accordingly.  When  Jehovah  summons  the  thirsty  ones  of  His 
people  to  come  to  the  water,  the  summons  must  have  reference 
to  something  more  than  the  water  to  which  a  shepherd  leads 
his  flock.  And  as  buying  without  money  or  any  other  medium 
of  exchange  is  an  idea  which  neutralizes  itself  in  the  sphere  of 
natural  objects,  wine  and  milk  are  here  blessings  and  gifts  of 
divine  grace,  which  are  obtained  by  grace  {^dptrv,  gratis), 
their  reception  being  dependent  upon  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
need,  and  a  readiness  to  accept  the  blessings  offered.  Again, 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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the  use  of  the  verb  FOB?,  which  is  confined  in  other  passages  to 
the  purchase  of  cereals,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  reference  is 
not  to  natural  objects,  but  to  such  objects  as  could  properly  be 
compared  to  cereals.  The  bread  and  other  provisions,  which  Israel 
obtained  in  its  present  state  of  punishment,  are  called  "not 
bread,"  and  "  not  serving  to  satisfy,"  because  that  which  truly 
satisfies  the  soul  comes  from  above,  and  being  of  no  earthly 
nature,  is  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  are  the  most  destitute  of 
earthly  supplies.  Can  any  Christian  reader  fail  to  recal,  when 
reading  the  invitation  in  ver.  1,  the  words  of  the  parable  in 
Matt.  xxii.  4,  "  All  things  are  now  ready  ? "  And  does  not 
ver.  2  equally  suggest  the  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  xi.  6,  "  If 
by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works  ?  "  Even  the  exclama- 
tion hoi  (alas  !  see  ch.  xviii.  1),  with  which  the  passage  com- 
mences, expresses  deep  sorrow  on  account  of  the  unsatisfied 
thirst,  and  the  toilsome  labour  which  affords  nothing  but 
seeming  satisfaction.  The  way  to  true  satisfaction  is  indicated 
in  the  words,  "  Hearken  unto  me : "  it  is  the  way  of  the  obe- 
dience of  faith.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  satisfaction  of  the 
soul  be  obtained. 

And  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  not  only  the  satis- 
faction of  absolute  need,  but  a  superabundant  enjoyment,  and 
an  overflowing  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  Vers.  3-5.  "  Incline 
your  ear,  and  come  to  me  :  hear,  and  let  your  soul  revive  ;  and  I 
will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  the  true  mercies  of 
David.  Behold,  I  have  set  him  as  a  witness  for  nations,  a  prince 
and  commander  of  nations.  Behold,  thou  wilt  call  a  mass  of 
people  that  thou  knowest  not;  and  a  mass  of  people  that  knoweth 
thee  not  will  hasten  to  thee,  for  the  sake  of  Jehovah  thy  God,  and 
for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  that  He  hath  made  thee  glorious." 
The  expression  "  make  a  covenant "  (hdrath  berith)  is  not 
always  applied  to  a  superior  in  relation  to  an  inferior  (compare, 
on  the  contrary,  Ezra  x.  3)  ;  but  here  the  double-sided  idea 
implied  in  pactio  is  confined  to  one-side  alone,  in  the  sense  of  a 
spontaneous  sponsio  having  "all  the  force  of  a  covenant  (ch. 
lxi.  8;  compare  2  Chron.  vii.  18,  where  hdrath  by  itself  signifies 
"to  promise  with  the  force  of  a  covenant"),  and  also  of  the 
offer  of  a  covenant  or  anticipated  conclusion  of  a  covenant,  as 
in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25,  and  in  the  case  before  us,  where  "  the  true 
mercies  of  David  "  are  attached  to  the  idea  of  offering  or  grant- 
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ing  involved  in  the  expression,  "I  will  make  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  you,"  as  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  object. 
All  that  is  required  on  the  part  of  Israel  is  hearing,  and  coming, 
and  taking :  let  it  do  this,  and  it  will  be  pervaded  by  new 
life ;  and  Jehovah  will  meet  it  with  an  everlasting  covenant, 
viz.  the  unchangeable  mercies  of  David.  Our  interpretation 
of  this  must  be  dependent  chiefly  upon  whether  ver.  4  is  re- 
garded as  looking  back  to  the  history  of  David,  or  looking  for- 
ward to  something  future.  In  the  latter  case  we  are  either  to 
understand  by  "David"  the  second  David  (according  to  Hos. 
iii.  5,  Jer.  xxx.  9,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  24),  so  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  mercies  granted  in  the  Messiah,  and  according  to  ch.  ix.  7, 
enduring  "from  henceforth  even  for  ever;"  or  else  David  is 
the  son  of  Jesse,  and  "  the  mercies  of  David  "  are  the  mercies 
bestowed  upon  him,  which  are  called  "  the  true  mercies "  as 
mercies  promised  and  running  into  the  future  (Ps.  lxxxix.  50 ; 
2  Chron.  vi.  42),  in  which  case  ver.  4  explains  what  David 
will  become  in  the  person  of  his  antitype  the  second  David. 
The  directly  Messianic  application  of  the  name  u  David  "  is  to 
be  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  Messiah  is  never  so 
called  without  further  remark ;  whilst  the  following  objections 
may  be  adduced  to  the  indirectly  Messianic  interpretation  of 
ver.  4  (David  in  the  Messiah)  :  (1.)  The  change  of  the  tense  in 
vers.  4,  5,  which  requires  that  we  should  assume  that  ver.  4 
points  backwards  into  the  past,  and  ver.  5  forwards  into  the 
future  i1  (2.)  That  the  choice  of  the  expression  in  vers.  4,  5 
is  designed  to  represent  what  Israel  has  to  look  for  in  the  future 
as  going  beyond  what  was  historically  realized  in  David ;  for  in 
ver.  5  the  mass  of  the  heathen  world,  which  has  hitherto  stood 

1  F.  Philippi  observes  that  |H,  "which  refers  to  the  future  in  ver.  5  at 

any  rate,  must  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  same  sphere  of  time  as  that 
which  immediately  precedes.  But  hen  in  Isaiah  points  sometimes  back- 
wards (ch.  1.  1,  lxiv.  4),  sometimes  forwards ;  and  where  two  follow 
one  another,  of  which  the  one  points  backwards  and  the  other  forwards, 
the  former  is  followed  by  the  perfect,  the  latter  by  the  future  (ch.  1.  1,  2). 
But  if  they  both  point  to  the  future,  the  future  tense  is  used  in  both 
instances  (ch.  1.  9).  A  better  argument  in  favour  of  the  prophetic  inter- 
pretation of  ver.  4  might  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  ifi]")}  }PI  may  mean 
" I  give  (set,  lay,  or  make)  even  now"  (e.g.  Jer.  i.  9).  But  what  we  have 
said  above  is  sufficient  proof  that  this  is  not  the  meaning  here  (if  this  were 
the  meaning,  we  should  rather  expect  yJVIJ  p)« 
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out  of  all  relation  to  Israel,  answers  to  the  &®*? :  (3.)  That 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  Messiah  and  Israel  would  be  altogether 
without  parallel  in  these  prophecies  (ch.  xl.-lxvi.),  and  contrary 
to  their  peculiar  character ;  for  the  earlier  stereotype  idea  of 
the  Messiah  is  here  resolved  into  the  idea  of  the  "  servant  of 
Jehovah,"  from  which  it  returns  again  to  its  primary  use,  i.e. 
from  the  national  basis  to  the  individual,  by  means  of  the 
ascending  variations  through  which  this  expression  passes,  and 
thus  reaches  a  more  comprehensive,  spiritual,  and  glorified 
form.  The  personal  u  servant  of  Jehovah "  is  undoubtedly 
no  other  than  the  "  Son  of  David "  of  the  earlier  prophecy ; 
but  the  premises,  from  which  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion  in 
connection  with  our  prophet,  are  not  that  the  "servant  of 
Jehovah  "  is  of  the  seed  of  David  and  the  final  personal  reali- 
zation of  the  promise  of  a  future  king,  but  that  he  is  of  the 
nation  of  Israel,  and  the  final  personal  realization  of  the  idea 
of  Israel,  both  in  its  inward  nature,  and  in  its  calling  in  relation 
to  the  whole  world  of  nations.  Consequently  vers.  4  and  5  stand 
to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype,  and  the 
"  mercies  of  David  "  are  called  "  the  true  mercies "  (probably 
with  an  allusion  to  2  Sam.  vii.  16 ;  cf.  Ps.  lxxxix.  29,  30),  as 
being  inviolable, — mercies  which  had  both  been  realized  in 
the  case  of  David  himself,  and  would  be  realized  still  further, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  endure  for  an  everlasting  future,  and 
therefore  be  further  and  further  fulfilled,  until  they  have 
reached  that  lofty  height,  on  the  summit  of  which  they  will 
remain  unchangeable  for  ever.  It  is  of  David  the  son  of 
Jesse  that  Jehovah  says  in  ver.  4,  u  I  have  given  him  for  a 
witness  to  peoples,  a  leader  and  commander  to  the  peoples." 
So  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  "i^  is  as  much  a  construct  as 
H|fin?.  In  the  application  to  David  of  the  term  *W,  which  never 
means  anything  but  testis,  witness,  in  these  prophecies,  we  may 
clearly  see  the  bent  of  the  prophet's  mind  towards  what  is 
spiritual.  David  had  subdued  nations  by  the  force  of  arms, 
but  his  true  and  loftiest  greatness  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  witness  of  the  nations, — a  witness  by  the  victorious  power 
of  his  word,  the  conquering  might  of  his  Psalms,  the  attractive 
force  of  his  typical  life.  What  he  expresses  so  frequently  in 
the  Psalms  as  a  resolution  and  a  vow,  viz.  that  he  will  proclaim 
the  name  of  Jehovah  among  the  nations  (Ps.  xviii.  50,  Ivii.  10), 
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lie  has  really  fulfilled  :  he  has  not  only  overcome  them  by 
bloody  warfare,  but  by  the  might  of  his  testimony,  more 
especially  as  "  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1). 
What  David  himself  was  able  to  say  in  Ps.  xviii.  43,  "  People 
that  I  did  not  know  served  me,"  will  be  fulfilled  to  a  still  wider 
extent  in  the  experience  of  Israel.  Having  been  presented 
with  the  promised  "  inviolable  mercies  of  David,"  it  will  effect 
a  spiritual  conquest  over  the  heathen  world,  even  over  that  por- 
tion which  has  hitherto  stood  in  no  reciprocal  relation  to  it, 
and  gain  possession  of  it  for  itself  for  the  sake  of  Jehovah, 
whom  it  has  for  its  God,  and  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  (/  of 
the  object,  in  relation  to  which,  or  at  the  instigation  of  which, 
anything  is  done),  because  He  hath  glorified  it  (His  people : 
^KS  is  not  a  pausal  form  for  T)$P,  cf.  ch.  liv.  6,  but  for 
T]N&,  TNB,  hence  =  ^83,  cf.  ^JV,  ch.  xxx.  19)  ;  so  that  joining 
themselves  to  Israel  is  the  same  as  joining  themselves  to  God 
and  to  the  church  of  the  God  of  revelation  (cf.  ch.  lx.  9,  where 
ver.  5b  is  repeated  almost  word  for  word). 

So  gracious  is  the  offer  which  Jehovah  now  makes  to  His 
people,  so  great  are  the  promises  that  He  makes  to  it,  viz.  the 
regal  glory  of  David,  and  the  government  of  the  world  by 
virtue  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah.  Hence  the  exhortation  is 
addressed  to  it  in  vers.  6  and  7 :  "  Seek  ye  Jehovah  while  He 
may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  Him  while  He  is  near.  Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts : 
and  let  him  return  to  Jehovah,  and  He  will  have  compassion  upon 
him  ;  and  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abundantly  pardon"  They 
are  to  seek  to  press  into  the  fellowship  of  Jehovah  (ddrash 
with  the  radical  meaning  terere,  to  acquire  experimental  know- 
ledge or  confidential  acquaintance  with  anything)  now  that  He 
is  to  be  found  (ch.  lxv.  1,  compare  the  parallelism  of  words 
and  things  in  Jer.  xxix.  14),  and  to  call  upon  Him,  viz.  for  a 
share  in  that  superabundant  grace,  now  that  He  is  near,  i.e. 
now  that  He  approaches  Israel,  and  offers  it.  In  the  admoni- 
tion to  repentance  introduced  in  ver.  7,  both  sides  of  the  fierd- 
voca  find  expression,  viz.  turning  away  from  sinful  self-will,  and 
turning  to  the  God  of  salvation.  The  apodosis  with  its  pro- 
mises commences  with  ^norn^ — then  will  He  have  compassion 
upon  such  a  man  ;  and  consequently  D^P?  fl-flT1?  (with  *3  be- 
cause the  fragmentary  sentence  wrpK"?w  did  not  admit  of  the 
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continuation  with  1)  has  not  a  general,  but  an  individual  mean- 
ing (vid.  Ps.  cxxx.  4,  7),  and  is  to  be  translated  as  a  future  (for 
the  expression,  compare  ch.  xxvi.  17). 

The  appeal,  to  leave  their  own  way  and  their  own  thoughts, 
and  yield  themselves  to  God  the  Redeemer,  and  to  His  word, 
is  now  urged  on  the  ground  of  the  heaven-wide  difference  be- 
tween the  ways  and  thoughts  of  this  God  and  the  despairing 
thoughts  of  men  (ch.  xl.  27,  xlix.  24),  and  their  aimless  laby- 
rinthine ways.  Vers.  8,  9.  "  For  my  thouglits  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ivays  my  ivays,  saith  Jehovah :  no, 
heaven  is  high  above  the  earth  ;  so  high  are  my  ways  above  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  above  your  thoughts?  The  hi  (imo) 
introduces  the  undeniable  statement  of  a  fact  patent  to  the 
senses,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  setting  forth,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, the  relation  in  which  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  God 
stand  to  those  of  man.  There  is  no  necessity  to  supply  1KW3  after 
*3,  as  Hitzig  and  Knobel  do.  It  is  simply  omitted,  as  in  ch.  lxii.  5 
and  Jer.  iii.  20,  or  like  15  in  Prov.  xxvi.  11,  etc.  On  what  side 
the  heaven-wide  elevation  is  to  be  seen,  is  shown  in  what  follows. 
They  are  not  so  fickle,  so  unreliable,  or  so  powerless. 

This  is  set  forth  under  a  figure  drawn  from  the  rain  and  the 
snow.  Vers.  10, 11.  "For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow 
from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  till  it  has  moistened  the 
earth,  and  fertilized  it,  and  made  it  green,  and  offered  seed  to  the 
sower  and  bread  to  the  eater;  so  will  my  word  be  which  goeth  forth 
out  of  my  mouth:  it  will  not  return  to  me  fruitless,  till  it  has 
accomplished  that  which  I  willed,  and  prosperously  carried  out  that 
for  ivhich  I  sent  it."  The  rain  and  snow  come  down  from  the 
sky,  and  return  not  thither  till  they  have  .  .  .  The  perfects 
after  Dtf  "'3  are  all  to  be  understood  as  such  (Ewald,  §  356,  a). 
Rain  and  snow  return  as  vapour  to  the  sky,  but  not  without 
having  first  of  all  accomplished  the  purpose  of  their  descent. 
And  so  with  the  word  of  Jehovah,  which  goeth  forth  out  of  His 
mouth  («£,  not  K£,  ch.  xlv.  23,  because  it  is  thought  of  as  still 
going  on  in  the  preaching  of  the  prophet) :  it  will  not  return  with- 
out having  effected  its  object,  i.e.  without  having  accomplished 
what  was  Jehovah's  counsel,  or  "good  pleasure" — without  having 
attained  the  end  for  which  it  was  sent  by  Jehovah  (constr.  as 
in  2  Sam.  xi.  22,  1  Kings  xiv.  6).  The  word  is  represented  in 
other  places  as  the  messenger  of  God  (ch.  ix.  8 ;  Ps.  cvii.  20. 
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cxlvli.  15  sqq.).  The  personification  presupposes  that  it  is  not 
■  mere  sound  or  letter.  As  it  goeth  forth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God  it  acquires  shape,  and  in  this  shape  is  hidden  a  divine 
life,  because  of  its  divine  origin  ;  "and  so  it  runs,  with  life  from 
God,  endowed  with  divine  power,  supplied  with  divine  commis- 
sions, like  a  swift  messenger  through  nature  and  the  world  of 
man,  there  to  melt  the  ice,  as  it  were,  and  here  to  heal  and  to 
save ;  and  does  not  return  from  its  course  till  it  has  given 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  sender.  This  return  of  the  word  to 
God  also  presupposes  its  divine  nature.  The  will  of  God, 
which  becomes  concrete  and  audible  in  the  word,  is  the  utter- 
ance of  His  nature,  and  is  resolved  into  that  nature  again  as 
soon  as  it  is  fulfilled.  The  figures  chosen  are  rich  in  analogies. 
As  snow  and  rain  are  the  mediating  causes  of  growth,  and 
therefore  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  reaped ;  so  is  the  soil  of  the 
human  heart  softened,  refreshed,  and  rendered  productive  or 
prolific  by  the  word  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jehovah ;  and  this 
word  furnishes  the  prophet,  who  resembles  the  sower,  with  the 
seed  which  he  scatters,  and  brings  with  it  bread  which  feeds 
the  souls :  for  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God  is  bread  (Deut.  viii.  3). 

The  true  point  of  comparison,  however,  is  the  energy  with 
which  the  word  is  realized.  Assuredly  and  irresistibly  will  the 
word  of  redemption  be  fulfilled.  Vers.  12,  13.  "  For  ye  will 
go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth  in  peace :  the  mountains  and 
the  hills  will  break  out  before  you  into  shouting,  and  all  the  trees 
of  the  field  will  clap  their  hands.  Instead  of  the  thorn  will 
cypresses  shoot  up,  and  instead  of  the  fleabane  will  myrtles  shoot 
up  :  and  it  will  be  to  Jehovah  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting 
memorial  that  will  not  be  swept  away."  "  With  joy,"  i.e.  with- 
out the  hurry  of  fear  (ch.  Hi.  12) ;  "  in  peace,"  i.e.  without 
having  to  fight  their  way  through  or  flee.  The  idea  of  the 
sufferer  falls  back  in  ??*n  behind  that  of  a  festal  procession 
(Ps.  xlv.  15,  16).  In  applying  the  term  kaph  (band)  to  the 
trees,  the  prophet  had  in  his  mind  their  kippoth,  or  branches. 
The  psalmist  in  Ps.  xcviii.  8  transfers  the  figure  created  by 
our  prophet  to  the  waves  of  the  streams.  Nd  atsuts  (from 
na  ats,  to  sting)  is  probably  no  particular  kind  of  thorn,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  fuller's  thistle,  but,  as  in  ch.  vii.  19,  briers 
and  thorns  generally.     On  sirpad,  see  Ges.  Thes.;  we  have 
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followed  the  rendering,  Kovv^a,  of  the  LXX.  That  this!  trans- 
formation of  the  vegetation  of  the  desert  is  not  to  bej  taken 
literally,  any  more  than  in  ch.  xli.  17-20,  is  evident  from  the 
shouting  of  the  mountains,  and  the  clapping  of  hands  on  the  part 
of  the  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  prophet  says  some- 
thin^  more  than  that  Israel  will  return  home  with  such  feelings 
of  joy  as  will  cause  everything  to  appear  transformed.  Such  pro- 
mises as  those  which  we  find  here  and  in  ch.  xli.  19  and  xxxv. 
1,  2,  and  such  exhortations  as  those  which  we  find  in  ch.  xliv. 
23,  xlix.  13,  and  lii.  9,  arise  from  the  consciousness,  which  was 
common  to  both  prophets  and  apostles,  that  the  whole  creation 
will  one  day  share  in  the  liberty  and  glory  of  the  children  of 
God  (Rom.  viii.  21).  This  thought  is  dressed  up  sometimes  in 
one  form,  and  sometimes  in  another.  The  psalmists  after  the 
captivity  borrowed  the  colours  in  which  they  painted  it  from 
our  prophet  (see  at  Ps.  xcvi.  and  xcviii.).  n\ll  is  construed  as 
a  neuter  (cf.  ^nana,  ch.  xlv.  8),  referring  to  this  festal  transfor- 
mation of  the  outer  world  on  the  festive  return  of  the  redeemed. 
nix  is  treated  in  the  attributive  clause  as  a  masculine,  as  if  it 
came  from   nix,  to  make  an  incision,  to  crimp,  as  we  have 

already  indicated  in  vol.  i.  p.  213 ;   but  the  Arabic  £f,  dyat, 

shows  that  it  comes  from  nix?  to  point  out,  and  is  contracted 
from  tiw&yat,  and  therefore  was  originally  a  feminine. 

EIGHTH  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lvi.  1-8. 

SABBATICAL  ADMONITIONS,  AND  CONSOLATION  FOR 
PROSELYTES  AND  EUNUCHS. 

The  note  of  admonition  struck  in  the  foregoing  prophecy 
is  continued  here,  the  sabbatical  duties  being  enforced  with 
especial  emphasis  as  part  of  the  general  righteousness  of  life. 
Vers.  1,  2.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Keep  ye  right,  and  do  right- 
eousness :  for  my  salvation  is  near  to  come,  and  my  righteousness 
to  reveal  itself.  Blessed  is  the  mortal  that  doeth  this,  and  the  son 
of  man  that  layeth  fast  hold  thereon  ;  who  keepeth  the  Sabbath, 
that  he  doth  not  desecrate  it,  and  keepeth  his  hand  from  doing  any 
kind  of  evil."  Jehovah  and  Israel  have  both  an  objective  standard 
in  the  covenant  relation  into  which  they  have  entered :  BBpvp 
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(right)  is  practice  answering  to  this ;  TOE^  (salvation)  the 
performance  promised  by  God ;  njm  (righteousness)  on  both 
sides  such  personal  activity  as  is  in  accordance  with  the  cove- 
nant relation,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  purpose  and 
plan  of  salvation.  The  nearer  the  full  realization  on  the  part 
of  Jehovah  of  what  He  has  promised,  the  more  faithful  ought 
Israel  to  be  in  everything  to  which  it  is  bound  by  its  relation  to 
Jehovah.  HKT  (this)  points,  as  in  Ps.  vii.  4,  to  what  follows ; 
and  so  also  does  ^S,  which  points  back  to  riNT.  Instead  of  "uOB* 
or  ~foy?  we  have  here  IBB*,  the  HKT  being  described  personally 
instead  of  objectively.  ri3B>  is  used  as  a  masculine  in  vers.  2  and  6 
(cf.  ch.  lviii.  13),  although  the  word  is  not  formed  after  the  same 
manner  as  tej?,  but  is  rather  contracted  from  n^W  (a  festive 
time,  possibly  with  ny—HTJ  understood),  and  therefore  was 
originally  a  feminine  ;  and  it  is  so  personified  in  the  language 
employed  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue.1  The  prophet  here 
thinks  of  H2^  as  H2^n  nS\  and  gives  it  the  gender  of  Di\ 

The  ^IBW  (blessed)  of  ver.  2  is  now  extended  to  those  who 
might  imagine  that  they  had  no  right  to  console  themselves 
with  the  promises  which  it  contained.  Ver.  3.  "  And  let  not 
the  foreigner,  who  hath  not  joined  himself  to  Jehovah,  speak  thus : 
A  ssuredly  Jehovah  will  cut  me  off  from  His  people  ;  and  let  not 
the  eunuch  say,  I  am  only  a  dry  tree?  As  nib  is  not  pointed 
as  a  participle  (H5??)>  Dut  as  a  3d  pers.  pres.,  the  n  of  nipan  is 
equivalent  to  "1BW,  as  in  Josh.  x.  24,  Gen.  xviii.  21,  xxi.  3, 
xlvi.  27,  1  Kings  xi.  9  (Ges.  §  109).  By  the  eunuchs  we  are 
to  understand  those  of  Israelitish  descent,  as  the  attributive 
clause  is  not  repeated  in  their  case.  Heathen,  who  professed 
the  religion  of  Jehovah,  and  had  attached  themselves  to  Israel, 
might  be  afraid  lest,  when  Israel  should  be  restored  to  its 
native  land,  according  to  the  promise,  as  a  holy  and  glorious 
community  with  a  thoroughly  priestly  character,  Jehovah  would 
no  longer  tolerate  them,  i.e.  would  forbid  their  receiving  full 
citizenship.  *J?V!j3*  has  the  connecting  vowel  a,  as  in  Gen. 
xix.  19,  xxix.  32,  instead  of  the  usual  e.     And  the  Israelitish 

1  According  to  b.  Sabbath  119a,  R.  Chanina  dressed  himself  on  Friday 
evening  in  his  sabbath-clothes,  and  said,  "  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  meet 
Queen  Sabbath."  And  so  did  also  Jannai,  saying,  "  Come,  0  bride  ;  come, 
0  bride."  Hence  the  customary  song  with  winch  the  Sabbath  was  greeted 
had  ni>2pJ  rDK*  MB  rfo  TlfcOp^  Hft  71  J?  as  its  commencement  and  refrain. 

t  :  '-;       t  -      »i       t-  -rs»       •  tj 
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eunuchs,  who  had  been  mutilated  against  their  will,  that  they 
might  serve  at  heathen  courts  or  in  the  houses  of  foreign  lords, 
and  therefore  had  not  been  unfaithful  to  Jehovah,  might  be 
afraid  lest,  as  unfruitful  trees,  they  should  be  pronounced  un- 
worthy of  standing  in  the  congregation  of  Jehovah.  There 
was  more  ground  for  the  anxiety  of  the  latter  than  for  that  of 
the  former.  For  the  law  in  Deut.  xxiii.  4-7  merely  prohibits 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  for  all  time  to  come  from  reception 
into  the  congregation,  on  account  of  their  unbrotherly  conduct 
towards  the  Israelites  as  they  came  out  of  Egypt,  whilst  that 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  8,  9  prohibits  the  reception  of  Edomites  and 
Egyptians  to  the  third  generation  ;  so  that  there  was  no  prohi- 
bition as  to  other  allies — such,  for  example,  as  the  Babylonians. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  law  in  Deut.  xxiii.  2  expressly  declares, 
as  an  expression  of  the  horror  of  God  at  any  such  mutilation 
of  nature,  and  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  it,  that  no  kind  of 
emasculated  person  is  to  enter  the  congregation  of  Jehovah. 
But  prophecy  breaks  through  these  limits  of  the  law.  Vers. 
4,  5.  "  For  thus  saith  JeJiovaJi  to  the  circumcised,  Those  who 
keep  my  Sabbaths,  and  decide  for  that  in  which  I  take  pleasure, 
and  take  fast  hold  of  my  covenant;  I  give  to  them  in  my  house 
and  within  my  walls  a  memorial  and  a  name  better  than  sons  and 
daughters:  I  give  such  a  man  an  everlasting  name,  that  shall  not 
be  cut  off."  The  second  condition  after  the  sanctification  of 
the  Sabbath  has  reference  to  the  regulation  of  life  according 
to  the  revealed  will  of  God ;  the  third  to  fidelity  with  regard 
to  the  covenant  of  circumcision.  T  also  means  a  side,  and 
hence  a  place  (Deut.  xxiii.  13)  ;  but  in  the  passage  before  us, 
where  E^)  T  form  a  closely  connected  pair  of  words,  to  which 
rriDlipi  D^3J?  is  appended,  it  signifies  the  memorial,  equivalent 
to  rnsfD  (2  Sam.  xviii.  18  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  12),  as  an  index  lifted 
up  on  high  (Ezek.  xxi.  24),  which  strikes  the  eye  and  arrests 
attention,  pointing  like  a  signpost  to  the  person  upon  whom  it 
is  placed,  like  monumentum  a  monendo.  They  are  assured  that 
they  will  not  be  excluded  from  close  fellowship  with  the  church 
("  in  my  house  and  within  my  walls"),  and  also  promised,  as 
a  superabundant  compensation  for  the  want  of  posterity,  long 
life  in  the  memory  of  future  ages,  by  whom  their  long  tried 
attachment  to  Jehovah  and  His  people  in  circumstances  of 
great  temptation  will  not  be  forgotten. 
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The  fears  of  proselytes  from  among  the  heathen  are  also 
removed.  Vers.  6,  7.  u  And  the  foreigners,  who  have  joined 
themselves  to  Jehovah,  to  serve  Him,  and  to  love  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  to  be  His  servants,  whoever  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from 
desecrating  it,  and  those  who  hold  fast  to  my  covenant,  1  bring 
them  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of 
prayer ;  their  whole-offerings  and  their  slain-offerings  are  well- 
pleasing  upon  mine  altar :  for  my  house,  a  house  of  prayer  shall 
it  be  called  for  all  nations."  The  proselytes,  who  have  attached 
themselves  to  Jehovah  ('rr^y),1  the  God  of  Israel,  with  the  pure 
intention  of  serving  Him  with  love,  are  not  to  be  left  behind 
in  the  strange  land.  Jehovah  will  bring  them  along  with  His 
people  to  the  holy  mountain,  upon  which  His  temple  rises  once 
more ;  there  will  He  cause  them  to  rejoice,  and  all  that  they 
place  upon  His  altar  will  find  a  most  gracious  acceptance.  It 
is  impossible  that  the  prophet  should  be  thinking  here  of  the 
worship  of  the  future  without  sacrifice,  although  in  ch.  liii.  he 
predicts  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  "  Servant  of  Jehovah,"  which 
puts  an  end  to  all  animal  sacrifices.  But  here  the  temple  is 
called  "  the  house  of  prayer,"  from  the  prayer  which  is  the 
soul  of  all  worship.  It  will  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all 
nations ;  and  therefore  its  nature  will  correspond  to  its  name. 
This  ultimate  intention  is  already  indicated  in  Solomon's  dedi- 
catory prayer  (1  Kings  viii.  41-43)  ;  but  our  prophet  was  the 
first  to  give  it  this  definite  universal  expression.  Throughout 
this  passage  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  striving  to  liberate  itself 
from  its  bondage.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  surprise  us  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  party  wall,  built  up  so  absolutely  between 
the  eunuchs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  congregation  on  the 
other,  or  the  one  partially  erected  between  the  heathen  and  the 
congregation  of  Israel;  as  we  may  see  from  ch.  lxvi.  21,  where 
it  is  affirmed  that  Jehovah  will  even  take  priests  and  Levites 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  heathen  whom  Israel  will  bring  back 
with  it  into  its  own  land. 

The  expression  "  saying  of  the  Lord"  (Ne'um  Jehovah), 
which  is  so  solemn  an  expression  in  itself,  and  which  stands 

1  The  oriental  reading,  not  in  ver.  3,  but  here  in  ver.  6,  is  'rri>y  ;  the 
western,  'n~?K.  The  Masora  follows  the  western  OfcOiyD),  i.e.  the  Pales- 
tinian, and  reckons  this  passage  as  one  of  the  31  Tr^y  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 
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here  at  the  head  of  the  following  declaration,  is  a  proof  that  it 
contains  not  only  something  great,  but  something  which  needs 
a  solemn  confirmation  because  of  its  strangeness.  Not  only  is 
there  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Gentiles  who  love  Jehovah 
will  be  excluded  from  the  congregation ;  but  it  is  really 
Jehovah's  intention  to  gather  some  out  of  the  heathen,  and  add 
them  to  the  assembled  diaspora  of  Israel.  Ver.  8.  "  Word  of 
the  Lord,  Jehovah  :  gathering  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  I  will 
also  gather  beyond  itself  to  its  gathered  ones"  We  only  find 
'n  D&O  at  the  commencement  of  a  sentence,  in  this  passage  and 
Zech.  xii.  1.  The  double  name  of  God,  Adonai  Jehovah,  also 
indicates  something  great.  1yV  (to  it)  refers  to  Israel,  and 
VVnpp?  is  an  explanatory  permutative,  equivalent  to  VVDp:"^ ;  or 
else  ?V  denotes  the  fact  that  the  gathering  will  exceed  the  limits 
of  Israel  (cf.  Gen.  xlviii.  22),  and  ?  the  addition  that  will  be 
made  to  the  gathered  ones  of  Israel.  The  meaning  in  either 
case  remains  the  same.  Jehovah  here  declares  what  Jesus  says 
in  John  x.  16  :  "Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold: 
them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there 
shall  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd ;"  "  Jehovah  one,  and  His 
name  one,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  Zech.  xiv.  9.  Such  are  the 
views  and  hopes  that  have  grown  up  out  of  the  chastisement 
inflicted  by  their  captivity.  God  has  made  it  a  preparatory 
school  for  New  Testament  times.  It  has  been  made  subser- 
vient to  the  bursting  of  the  fetters  of  the  law,  the  liberation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  the  establishment  of  friendship 
between  Israel  and  the  Gentile  world  as  called  to  one  common 
salvation. 


NINTH  PROPHECY.-Chap.  lvi.  9-lvii.  21. 

NEGLECT  OF  DUTY  BY  THE  LEADERS  OF  ISRAEL ;  AND  ERRORS 

OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  is  a  question  whether  ch.  lvi.  9  forms  the  commencement 
of  a  fresh  prophecy,  or  merely  the  second  half  of  the  prophecy 
contained  in  ch.  lvi.  1-8.  We  decide,  for  our  part,  in  favour 
of  the  former.  If  ch.  lvi.  9  sqq.  formed  an  antithetical  second 
half  to  the  promising  first  half  in  ch.  lvi.  1-8,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  prophets  and  leaders  of  Israel,  whose  licentiousness 
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and  want  of  principle  are  here  so  severely  condemned, 
threatened  with  destruction  in  the  heathen  land,  whilst  true 
proselytes  and  even  eunuchs  were  brought  to  the  holy  moun- 
tain. But  we  meet  with  this  antithesis  for  the  first  time  in 
ch.  lvii.  13,  where  we  evidently  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
another  prophetic  address.  And  where  can  that  address  com- 
mence, if  not  at  ch.  lvi.  9,  from  which  point  onwards  we  have 
that  hard,  dull,  sharp,  and  concise  language  of  strong  indigna- 
tion (see  p.  130),  which  recals  to  mind  psalms  written  "  in  a 
thundering  style"  {Psalter,  i.  80)  and  the  reproachful  addresses 
of  Jeremiah,  and  which  passes  again  in  ch.  lvii.  11  sqq.  into 
the  lofty  crystalline  language  peculiar  to  our  prophet's  u  book 
of  consolation?"  The  new  prophetic  address  commences,  like 
ch.  lv.  1,  with  a  summons.  Ver.  9.  "  All  ye  beasts  of  the  field, 
come  near  !  To  devour,  all  ye  beasts  in  the  forest  /"  According 
to  the  accentuation  before  us  (?2$b  mercha,  Wirfa  tiphchah), 
the  beasts  of  the  field  are  summoned  to  devour  the  beasts  in  the 
forest.  This  accentuation,  however,  is  false,  and  must  be 
exchanged  for  another  which  is  supported  by  some  MSS.,  viz. 
?2tfb  tiphchah,  1ivrr?3  mercha,  and  "iyu  Beth  raphatum.  It  is 
true  that  even  with  these  accents  we  might  still  adhere  to 
the  view  favoured  by  Jewish  commentators,  viz.  that  the 
beasts  of  the  field  are  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  if  this  view  yielded  any  admissible  sense  (compare,  for 
example,  that  supported  by  Meyer,  "  Ye  enemies,  devour  the 
scattered  ones  of  my  congregation  "),  and  had  not  against  it  the 
synonymous  parallelism  of  HB>  irvn  and  "IJP2  irvn  (ch.  xliii.  20 ; 
Ps.  civ.  11,  20 ;  cf.  Gen.  iii.  14).  But  there  remains  another 
view,  according  to  which  "iys2  irprra  is  a  second  vocative  answer- 
ing to  Hb>  irvrrfa.  According  to  the  Targum,  what  is  to  be 
devoured  is  the  great  body  of  heathen  kings  attacking  Jerusa- 
lem ;  according  to  Jerome,  Cyril,  Stier,  etc.,  the  pasture  and 
food  provided  by  the  grace  of  God.  But  what  follows  teaches 
us  something  different  from  this.  Israel  has  prophets  and 
shepherds,  who  are  blind  to  every  coming  danger,  and  therefore 
fail  to  give  warning  of  its  approach,  because  they  are  sunken 
in  selfishness  and  debauchery.  It  resembles  a  flock  without  a 
keeper,  and  therefore  an  easy  prey  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  5)  ;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  appeal,  which  is  certainly  addressed  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  is  this ; 
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"  Ye  have  only  to  draw  near ;  ye  can  feed  undisturbed,  and 
devour  as  much  as  ye  please."  This  is  the  explanation  adopted 
by  most  of  the  more  modern  commentators.  In  Jer.  xii.  9, 
which  is  founded  upon  this  ("  Assemble  all  ye  beasts  of  the 
field,  bring  them  hither  to  devour"),  it  is  also  Jerusalem  which 
is  assigned  as  food  to  the  heathen.  The  parallel  in  ver.  9  is 
both  synonymous  and  progressive.  The  writer  seeks  for  rare 
forms,  because  he  is  about  to  depict  a  rare  inversion  of  the 
proper  state  of  things.  foVH  (with  the  first  syllable  loosely 
closed)  is  the  antiquated  form  of  connection,  which  was 
admissible  even  with  "IV??  following  (cf.  ch.  v.  11,  ix.  1,  2 ; 
2  Sam.  i.  21).  On  NJK  (=VW|),  see  at  ch.  xxi.  12  (cf. 
ver.  14). 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  with  1DV  (VB'tf)  :  the  suffix  refers 
to  Israel,  which  was  also  the  object  to  to*??.  Vers.  10,  11. 
"  His  watchmen  are  blind :  they  (are)  all  ignorant,  they  (are)  all 
dumb  dogs  that  cannot  bark ;  raving,  lying  down,  loving  to  slum- 
ber. And  the  dogs  are  mightily  greedy,  they  know  no  satiety ; 
and  such  are  shepherds  !  They  know  no  understanding ;  they 
have  all  turned  to  their  own  ways,  every  one  for  his  own  gain 
throughout  his  border"  The  "  watchmen  "  are  the  prophets 
here,  as  everywhere  else  (ch.  lii.  8,  cf.  ch.  xxi.  6,  Hab.  ii.  1 ; 
Jer.  vi.  17  ;  Ezek.  iii.  17).  The  prophet  is  like  a  watchman 
(tsopheh)  stationed  upon  his  watch-tower  (specula),  whose  duty 
it  is,  when  he  sees  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,  to  blow  the 
s7idphdr,  and  warn  the  people  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  1-9).  But  just  as 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  bad  prophets  among  the  captives  (Jer. 
xxix.  1-32),  and  the  book  of  Ezekiel  is  full  of  reproaches  at 
the  existing  neglect  of  the  office  of  watchman  and  shepherd ; 
so  does  the  prophet  here  complain  that  the  watchmen  of  the 
nation  are  blind,  in  direct  opposition  to  both  their  title  and 
their  calling;  they  are  all  without  either  knowledge  or  the 
capacity  for  knowledge  (vid.  ch.  xliv.  9,  xlv.  20).  They  ought 
to  resemble  watchful  sheep-dogs  (Job  xxx.  1),  which  bark 
when  the  flock  is  threatened ;  but  they  are  dumb,  and  cannot 
bark  (ndbhach,  root  nab),  and  leave  the  flock  to  all  its  danger. 
Instead  of  being  "  seers  "  (chozlm),  they  are  ravers  (hozlm  ;  cf . 
ch.  xix.  18,  where  we  have  a  play  upon  Dnnn  in  Dnnn).  Dnh, 
from  njn,  to  rave  in  sickness,  n.  act.  hadhajan  (which  Kimchi 
compares  to  parlare  in  sonno)  ;   hence  the  Targum  !*?£,  LXX. 
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ivvTrvia^ofievoi,  A  ^avra^ofjievoit  S  opa/iariaTa^  Jer.  videntes 
ViUia.  The  predicates  which  follow  are  attached  to  the  leading 
word  hOzim  (raving),  if  not  precisely  as  adjectives,  yet  as  more 
minutely  descriptive.  Instead  of  watching,  praying,  wrestling, 
to  render  themselves  susceptible  of  visions  of  divine  revelations 
for  the  good  of  their  people,  and  to  keep  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  them,  they  are  idle,  loving  comfortable  ease, 
talkers  in  their  sleep.  And  the  dogs,  viz.  those  prophets  who 
resemble  the  worst  of  them  (see  at  ch.  xl.  8,  p.  144),  are  B>M  \W, 
of  violent,  unrestrained  soul,  insatiable.  Their  soul  lives  and 
moves  in  the  lowest  parts  of  their  nature ;  it  is  nothing  but 
selfish  avarice,  self-indulgent  greediness,  violent  restlessness  of 
passion,  that  revolves  perpetually  around  itself.  With  the 
words  "  and  these  are  shepherds,"  the  range  of  the  prophet's 
vision  is  extended  to  the  leaders  of  the  nation  generally ;  for 
when  the  prophet  adds  as  an  exclamation,  "And  such  (hi  =  tales) 
are  shepherds!"  he  applies  the  glaring  contrast  between  calling 
and  conduct  to  the  holders  of  both  offices,  that  of  teacher  and 
that  of  ruler  alike.  For,  apart  from  the  accents,  it  would  be 
quite  at  variance  with  the  general  use  of  the  personal  pronoun 
ruin,  to  apply  it  to  any  other  persons  than  those  just  described 
(viz.  in  any  such  sense  as  this  :  "  And  those,  who  ought  to  be 
shepherds,  do  not  know").  Nor  is  it  admissible  to  commence 
an  adversative  minor  clause  with  riDni,  as  Knobel  does, 
"  whereas  they  are  shepherds  ;"  for,  since  the  principal  clause 
has  D^an  (dogs)  as  the  subject,  this  would  introduce  a  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  the  two  figures,  shepherds'  dogs  and  shep- 
herds. We  therefore  take  D^jn  n»rn  as  an  independent  clause : 
"  And  it  is  upon  men  of  such  a  kind,  that  the  duty  of  watching 
and  tending  the  nation  devolves  !"  These  &sin  (for  which  the 
Targum  reads  BTJ)  are  then  still  further  described  :  they 
know  not  to  understand,  i.e.  they  are  without  spiritual  capacity 
to  pass  an  intelligible  judgment  (compare  the  opposite  com- 
bination of  the  two  verbs  in  ch.  xxxii.  4)  ;  instead  of  caring 
for  the  general  good,  they  have  all  turned  to  their  own  way 
(Fdarkdm),  i.e.  to  their  own  selfish  interests,  every  one  bent 
upon  his  own  advantage  (VV3  from  Jflfa,  abscinderey  as  we  say, 
seinen  Schnitt  zu  machen,  to  reap  an  advantage,  lit.  to  make  an 
incision).  ^nv|5»?  from  his  utmost  extremity  (i.e.  from  that  of 
his  own  station,  including  all  its  members),  in  other  words, 
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"throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  own  circle;"  qdtseh, 
the  end,  being  regarded  not  as  the  terminal  point,  but  as  the 
circumference  (as  in  Gen.  xix.  4,  xlvii.  21,  and  Jer.  li.  31). 

An  office-bearer  of  the  kind  described  is  now  introduced 
per  mimesin  as  speaking.  Ver.  12.  "  Come  here,  I  will  fetch 
wine,  and  let  us  drink  meth ;  and  to-morrow  shall  be  like  to-day, 
great,  excessively  abundant."  He  gives  a  banquet,  and  pro- 
mises the  guests  that  the  revelry  shall  be  as  great  to-morrow 
as  to-day,  or  rather  much  more  glorious,  "»n»  ^  is  the  day  of 
to-morrow,  to  eiravpiov,  for  mdcMr  is  always  without  an  article; 
hence  et  fet  uti  hie  (dies)  dies  crastinus,  viz.  magnus  supra 
modum  valde.  1$,  or  W  (as  it  is  to  be  pointed  here  according 
to  Kimchi,  Michlol  1675,  and  Worterbuch),  signifies  super- 
abundance ;  it  is  used  here  adverbially  in  the  sense  of  extra- 
ordinarily, beyond  all  bounds  (differing  therefore  from  ~\T\\\ 
"  more,"  or  "  singularly,"  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes). 

Whilst  watchmen  and  shepherds,  prophets  and  rulers, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  flock  which  they  have 
to  watch  and  feed,  are  thus  indulging  their  own  selfish  desires, 
and  living  in  debauchery,  the  righteous  man  is  saved  by  early 
death  from  the  judgment,  which  cannot  fail  to  come  with  such 
corruption  as  this.  Ch.  lvii.  1,  2.  "  The  righteous  perisheth, 
and  no  man  taketh  it  to  heart ;  and  pious  men  are  swept  away, 
without  any  one  considering  that  the  righteous  is  swept  away  from 
misfortune.  He  entereth  into  peace :  they  rest  upon  their  beds, 
whoever  has  walked  straight  before  him."  With  "  the  righteous" 
the  prophet  introduces,  in  glaring  contrast  to  this  luxurious 
living  on  the  part  of  the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  the  standing 
figure  used  to  denote  the  fate  of  its  best  men.  With  this  pre- 
vailing demoralization  and  worldliness,  the  righteous  succumbs 
to  the  violence  of  both  external  and  interna]  sufferings.  *l?K, 
he  dies  before  his  time  (Eccles.  vii.  15)  ;  from  the  midst  of 
the  men  of  his  generation  he  is  carried  away  from  this  world 
(Ps.  xii.  2  ;  Mic.  vii.  2),  and  no  one  lays  it  to  heart,  viz.  the 
divine  accusation  and  threat  involved  in  this  early  death.  Men 
of  piety  (chesed,  the  love  of  God  and  man)  are  swept  away, 
without  there  being  any  one  to  understand  or  consider  that 
(Id  unfolds  the  object  to  be  considered  and  laid  to  heart,  viz. 
what  is  involved  in  this  carrying  away  when  regarded  as  a 
providential  event)  the  righteous  is  swept  away  u  from  the 
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evil,"  i.e.  that  he  may  be  saved  from  the  approaching  punish- 
ment (compare  2  Kings  xxii.  20).  For  the  prevailing  corrup- 
tion calls  for  punishment  from  God  ;  and  what  is  first  of  all  to 
be  expected  is  severe  judgment,  through  which  the  coming  sal- 
vation will  force  its  way.  In  ver.  2  it  is  intimated  that  the 
righteous  man  and  the  pious  do  not  lose  the  blessings  of  this 
salvation  because  they  lose  this  life  :  for  whereas,  according 
to  the  prophet's  watchword,  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked, 
it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  departing  righteous  man, 
that  "  he  enters  into  peace  "  (shdldm,  ace.  loci  s,  status ;  Ges. 
118,  1);  "they  rest  upon  their  beds,"  viz.  the  bottom  of  the 
grave,  which  has  become  their  mishkdbh  (Job  xvii.  13,  xxi.  26), 
"  whoever  has  walked  in  that  which  lay  straight  before  him," 
i.e.  the  one  straight  plain  path  which  he  had  set  before  him 
Omj  ace.  obj.  as  in  ch.  xxxiii.  15,  1.  10,  Ewald,  §  172,  b, 
from  n'33,  that  which  lies  straight  before  a  person ;  whereas  riDi 
with  rDJ  irD3,  signifying  probably  fixedness,  steadiness  of  look, 

related  to  ,^ij,  to  pierce,  H3J,  per  cuter  e,  is  used  as  a  preposi- 
tion :  compare  Prov.  iv.  25,  n?J?,  straight  or  exactly  before 
him).  The  grave,  when  compared  with  the  restlessness  of  this 
life,  is  therefore  "  peace."  He  who  has  died  in  faith  rests  in 
God,  to  whom  he  has  committed  himself  and  entrusted  his 
future.  We  have  here  the  glimmering  light  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment consolation,  that  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  better  than 
life  in  this  world,  because  it  is  the  entrance  into  peace. 

The  reproachful  language  of  the  prophet  is  now  directed 
against  the  mass  of  the  nation,  who  have  occasioned  the  "  evil" 
from  which  the  righteous  is  swept  away,  i.e.  the  generation  that 
is  hostile  to  the  servants  of  Jehovah,  and  by  whom  those  sins 
of  idolatry  are  still  so  shamelessly  carried  on,  which  first  led  to 
the  captivity.  Vers.  3,  4.  "  And  ye,  draw  nearer  hither,  children 
of  the  sorceress,  seed  of  the  adulterer,  and  of  her  that  committed 
whoredom  !  Over  whom  do  ye  make  yourselves  merry  ?  Over 
whom  do  ye  open  the  mouth  wide,  and  put  the  tongue  out  long  f 
Are  ye  not  the  brood  of  apostasy,  seed  of  lying  ?"  They  are  to 
draw  nearer  hither  (Jienndh  as  in  Gen.  xv.  16),  to  the  place 
where  God  is  speaking  through  His  prophet,  to  have  themselves 
painted,  and  to  hear  their  sentence.  Just  as  elsewhere  the 
moral  character  of  a  man  is  frequently  indicated  by  the  men- 

VOL.  II.  2  A 
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tion  of  his  father  (2  Kings  vi.  32),  or  his  mother  (1  Sam.  xx. 
30),  or  both  parents  (Job  xxx.  8),  so  here  the  generation  of 
the  captivity,  so  far  as  it  continued*  to  practise  the  idolatry  by 
which  its  ancestors  had  brought  upon  themselves  the  Chaldean 
catastrophe,  is  called  first  nj3)J  »ja  (or  more  correctly  ™ty),  sons 
of  the  sorceress  (possibly  the  maker  of  clouds  or  storm,  ch.  ii. 
6,  vol.  i.  118  :  Jer.  auguratricis),  one  who  made  heathen  and 
superstitious  customs  her  means  of  livelihood,  viz.  the  commu- 
nity as  it  existed  before  the  captivity,  which  really  deserved  no 
better  name,  on  account  of  the  crying  contradiction  between 
its  calling  and  its  conduct ;  and  secondly,  with  regard  to  both 
the  male  and  female  members  of  the  community,  njtni  *]Nj»  JHT, 
semen  adulteri  et  fornicarice  (Jer.),  though  Stier,  Hahn,  and 
others  adopt  the  rendering  semen  adulterum  et  quod  (qui)  scor- 
taris.  A  better  rendering  than  this  would  be,  "  Seed  of  an 
adulterer,  and  one  who  committest  adultery  thyself,"  viz.  (what 
would  be  indicated  with  this  explanation  by  the  fuL  consec.)  in 
consequence  of  this  descent  from  an  adulterer.  But  as  JHT 
(seed,  posterity),  wherever  it  is  more  minutely  defined,  is  con- 
nected with  a  genitive,  and  not  with  an  adjective,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  n:?rn  sjfcOD  denotes  the  father  and  mother,  njjrn  is 
an  attributive  clause  regarded  as  a  genitive  (Ges.  §  123,  3, 
Anm.  1),  and  more  closely  connected  with  sj&OD  than  if  it  was 
written  rutni  (=  njitt,  ch.  i.  21)  :  Seed  of  an  adulterer,  and 
consequently  (Ewald,  §  351,  6),  or  similarly,  of  one  who  gave 
herself  up  to  whoredom.  Idolatry,  prostitution,  and  magic  are 
most  closely  allied.  The  prophet  now  asks,  u  Over  whom  do 
ye  find  your  pleasure  ?  For  whom  are  your  common  contemp- 
tuous actions  intended?"  ^ynn  is  only  used  here,  and  denotes 
the  feeling  which  finds  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  another. 
The  objects  of  this  malicious  contemptuous  pleasure  (Ps.  xxii. 
8  sqq.,  xxxv.  21)  are  the  servants  of  Jehovah;  and  the  ques- 
tion, as  in  ch.  xxxvii.  23,  is  one  of  amazement  at  their  impu- 
dence, since  the  men  over  whom  they  make  merry  are  really 
deserving  of  esteem,  whereas  they  themselves  are  the  refuse  of 
Israel :  Are  ye  not  a  brood  of  apostasy,  seed  of  lying  ?  As 
apostasy  and  lying,  when  regarded  as  parents,  can  only  produce 
something  resembling  themselves ;  the  character  of  those  from 
whom  they  are  descended  is  here  imputed  to  the  men  them- 
selves, even  more  clearly  than  before.     The  genitives  of  origin 
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are  also  genitives  of  attribute.  Instead  of  llSl  (£.</.  ch.  ii.  6) 
we  have  here  *&  before  makkeph,  with  the  shortening  of  a 
into  t. 

The  participles  which  follow  in  the  next  verse  are  in  appo- 
sition to  DWKj  and  confirm  the  predicates  already  applied  to 
them.  They  soon  give  place,  however,  to  independent  sen- 
tences. Vers.  5,  6.  "  Ye  that  inflame  yourselves  by  the  tere- 
binths, tinder  every  green  tree,  ye  slayers  of  children  in  the  valleys 
under  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  By  the  smooth  ones  of  the  brook 
was  thy  portion ;  they,  they  were  thy  lot :  thou  also  pouredst  out 
libations  to  them,  thou  laidst  meat-offerings  upon  them.  Shall  I 
be  contented  with  this  tn  The  people  of  the  captivity  are  ad- 
dressed, and  the  idolatry  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors  depicted.  The  prophet  looks  back  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  captivity,  and  takes  his  colours  from  the  time  in 
which  he  himself  lived,  possibly  from  the  commencement  of 
Manasseh's  reign,  when  the  heathenism  that  had  for  a  long 
time  been  suppressed  burst  forth  again  in  all  its  force,  and  the 
measure  of  iniquity  became  full.  The  part,  niphal  D^nan  is 
formed  like  |njl  in  Jer.  xxii.  23,  if  the  latter  signifies  miserandum 
esse.  The  primary  form  is  Dn:?  which  is  doubled  like  "IJJ  from 
"n?  in  Job  xx.  28,  and  from  which  Dnj)  is  formed  by  the  reso- 
lution of  the  latent  reduplication.  Stier  derives  it  from  Drp  ; 
but  even  if  formed  from  this,  Dn?.  would  still  have  to  be  ex- 
plained from  Ero,  after  the  form  ri2f3.  'Ellm  signifies  either 
gods  or  terebinths  (see  vol.  i.  108,  note  1).  But  although 
it  might  certainly  mean  idols,  according  to  Ex.  xv.  11,  Dan. 
xi.  36  (LXX.,  Targ.,  and  Jerome),  it  is  never  used  directly 
in  this  sense,  and  Isaiah  always  uses  the  word  as  the  name  of 
a  tree  (ch.  i.  29,  lxi.  3).  The  terebinths  are  introduced  here, 
exactly  as  in  ch.  i.  29,  as  an  object  of  idolatrous  lust:  "who 
inflame  themselves  with  the  terebinths;"  3  denotes  the  object 
with  which  the  lust  is  excited  and  inflamed.  The  terebinth 
(eldh)  held  the  chief  place  in  tree-worship  (hence  D3?N,  lit. 
oak-trees,  together  with  D^K,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian gods1),  possibly  as  being  the  tree  sacred  to  Astarte ;  just 
as  the  Samura  Acacia  among  the  heathen  Arabs  was  the  tree 
sacred  to  the  goddess  f  Uzza,2   The  following  expression,  "under 

1  See  Levy,  Phonizische  Studien,  i.  19. 

2  Krehl,  Religion  der  vorisl.  Araber,  p.  74  sqq. 
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every  green  tree,"  is  simply  a  permutative  of  the  words  u  with 
the  terebinths"  in  the  sense  of  "  with  the  terebinths,  yea,  under 
every  green  tree"  (a  standing  expression  from  Deut.  xii.  2  down- 
wards),— one  tree  being  regarded  as  the  abode  and  favourite  of 
this  deity,  and  another  of  that,  and  all  alluring  you  to  your 
carnal  worship.  From  the  tree-worship  with  its  orgies,  which 
was  so  widely  spread  in  antiquity  generally,  the  prophet  passes 
to  the  leading  Canaanitish  abomination,  viz.  human  sacrifices, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Israelites  (along  with  '■DriB*  we 
find  the  false  reading  *Dni?,  which  is  interpreted  as  signifying 
self-abuse).  Judging  from  the  locality  named,  "under  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,"  the  reference  is  not  to  the  slaying  of  chil- 
dren sacrificed  to  Moloch  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  but  to  those 
offered  to  Baal  upon  his  bdmoth  or  high  places  (Jer.  xix.  5 ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21 ;  Hos.  xiii.  2  ;  Ps.  cvi.  37,  38).  As  we 
learn  from  the  chronique  scandaleuse  many  things  connected 
with  the  religious  history  of  Israel,  which  cannot  be  found 
in  its  historical  books,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the 
stone-worship  condemned  in  ver.  6.  The  dagesh  of  *£?n  is  in 
any  case  dagesli  dirimens.  The  singular  is  either  P?n  after  the 
form  *D3n  (cf.  ^V,  ch.  lviii.  3),  or  pfo  after  the  form  nij. 
But  PJ>n?  smoothness,  never  occurs ;  and  the  explanation,  "  in 
the  smoothnesses,  i.e.  the  smooth  places  of  the  valley,  is  thy 
portion,"  has  this  also  against  it,  that  it  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  connection  3  P?n,  in  which  the  preposition  is  not  used  in  a 
local  sense,  and  that  it  leaves  the  emphatic  &n  EH  quite  unex- 
plained. The  latter  does  not  point  to  places,  but  to  objects  of 
worship  for  which  they  had  exchanged  Jehovah,  of  whom  the 
true  Israelite  could  say  'fl  sppn,  Ps.  cxix.  57,  etc.,  or  'fta  v  P^f 
Josh.  xxii.  25,  and  *hfa  IpOfcl  PUJK  (Thou  art  He  that  maintaineth 
my  lot),  Ps.  xvi.  5.  The  prophet  had  such  expressions  as  these 
in  his  mind,  and  possibly  also  the  primary  meaning  of  inu  = 
/cXripos,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  rare  Arabic  word 
'garaly  gravel,  stones  worn  smooth  by  rolling,  when  he  said,  "  In 
the  smooth  ones  of  the  valley  is  thy  portion  ;  they,  they  are  thy 
lot."  In  the  Arabic  also,  achlaq  (equivalent  to  chdldq,  smooth, 
which  forms  here  a  play  upon  the  word  with  ?*?$,  chdldq) 
is  a  favourite  word  for  stones  and  rocks.  >02"*i?r0j  however, 
according  to  1  Sam.  xvii.  40  (where  the  intensive  form  P&0, 
like  713^,  is  used),  are  stones  which  the  stream  in  the  vallev 
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has  washed  smooth  with  time,  and  rounded  into  a  pleasing  shape. 
The  mode  of  the  worship,  the  pouring  out  of  libations,1  and 
the  laying  of  meat-offerings  upon  themr  confirm  this  view.  In 
Carthage  such  stones  were  called  abhadires  (=  THN,  ptf)  ;  and 
among  the  ancient  Arabs,  the  asndm  or  idols  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  rude  blocks  of  stone  of  this  description.  Herodotus 
(iii.  8)  speaks  of  seven  stones  which  the  Arabs  anointed,  calling 
upon  the  god  Orotal.  Suidas  (s.v.  ®e0?  aprj<i)  states  that  the 
idol  of  Ares  in  Petra  was  a  black  square  stone ;  and  the  black 
stone  of  the  Ka'aba  was,  according  to  a  very  inconvenient  tra- 
dition for  the  Mohammedans,  an  idol  of  Saturn  (zuhal).2  Stone- 
worship  of  this  kind  had  been  practised  by  the  Israelites  before 
the  captivity,  and  their  heathenish  practices  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  exiles  in  Babylon.  The  meaning  of  the  question, 
Shall  I  comfort  myself  concerning  such  things? — i.e.  Shall  I 
be  contented  with  them  (Brt3X  niphal,  not  hithpael)  1 — is,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  descendants  who  so  resembled  their  fathers 
should  remain  unpunished. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  with  perfects,  like  fi??^  and  rppgn 
(addressed  to  the  national  community  generally,  the  congrega- 
tion regarded  as  a  woman).  The  description  is  mostly  retro- 
spective. Vers.  7,  8.  "  Upon  a  lofty  and  high  mountain  hast  thou 
set  up  thy  bed  ;  thou  also  ascendedsi  thither  to  offer  slain  offerings. 

1  Compare  the  remarks  made  in  the  Comm.  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  p. 
283,  on  the  heathen  worship  of  anointed  stones,  and  the  Bsetulian  worship. 

2  See  Krehl,  p.  72.  In  the  East  Indies  also  we  find  stone-worship  not 
only  among  the  Vindya  tribes  (Lassen,  A.K.  i.  376),  but  also  among  the 
Vaishnavas,  who  worship  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  a  stone,  viz.  the  sdlagrdma, 
a  kind  of  stone  from  the  river  Gandak  (see  Wilson's  Sanscrit  Lexicon  s.h.v. 
and  Vishnu- Pur  ana,  p.  163).  The  fact  of  the  great  antiquity  of  stone  and 
tree  worship  has  been  used  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner  by  Dozy  in  bis 
work  on  the  Israelites  at  Mecca  (1864).  He  draws  the  following  conclu- 
sion from  Deut.  xxxii.  18  :  u  Thus  the  Israelites  sprang  from  a  divine 
block  of  stone ;  and  this  is,  in  reality,  the  true  old  version  of  the  origin  of 
the  nation."  From  Isa.  li.  1,  2,  he  infers  that  Abraham  and  Sara  were 
not  historical  persons  at  all,  but  that  the  former  was  a  block  of  stone,  and 
the  latter  a  hollow  ;  and  that  the  two  together  were  a  block  of  stone  in  a 
hoilow,  to  which  divine  worship  was  paid.  "This  fact,"  he  says,  "viz. 
that  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  the  second  Isaiah  are  not  historical  persons, 
but  a  block  of  stone  and  a  hollow,  is  one  of  great  worth,  as  enabling  us  to 
determine  the  time  at  which  the  stories  of  Abraham  in  Genesis  were 
written,  and  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  spirit  of  those  stories." 
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And  behind  the  door  and  the  post  thou  didst  place  thy  reminder: 
for  thou  uncoveredst  away  from  me,  and  ascendedst ;  thou  madest 
thy  bed  broad,  and  didst  stipulate  for  thyself  what  they  had  to 
do:  thou  lovedst  their  lying  with  thee;  thou  sawest  their  manhood." 
The  lovers  that  she  sought  for  herself  are  the  gods  of  the 
heathen.  Upon  lofty  mountains,  where  they  are  generally 
worshipped,  did  she  set  up  her  bed,  and  did  all  that  was  needed 
to  win  their  favour.  The  zikkdron,  i.e.  the  declaration  that 
Jehovah  is  the  only  God,  which  the  Israelites  were  to  write 
upon  the  posts  of  their  houses,  and  upon  the  entrances  (Deut. 
vi.  9,  xi.  20),  for  a  constant  reminder,  she  had  put  behind  the 
door  and  post,  that  she  might  not  be  reminded,  to  her  shame, 
of  her  unfaithfulness.  That  this  explanation,  which  most  of 
the  commentators  adopt,  is  the  true  one,  is  proved  by  the 
expression  VjWD  "'S  which  follows,  and  according  to  which  3Qh3T 
is  something  inconvenient,  which  might  and  was  intended  to 
remind  them  of  Jehovah.  *?KD,  away,  far  from  me,  as  in  Jer. 
iii.  1,  and  like  Vinno,  which  is  still  more  frequently  used.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  take  gilllth  with  ipVty  understood  (Ezek. 
xxiii.  18)  as  equivalent  to  "  thou  makest  thyself  naked,"  or 
with  reference  to  the  clothes  =  avaavpeis.  ^K'b  is  the  common 
object  cf  all  three  verbs,  even  of  yV.'d)  (with  double  metheg), 
after  Gen.  xlix.  4.  On  njafl]  for  W3W  (cf.  Jer.  iii.  5),  see 
Ewald,  §  191,  b.  The  explanation  "  thou  didst  bind,"  or  "  thou 
didst  choose  (some)  of  them  to  thyself,"  is  contrary  to  the 
general  usage,  according  to  which  ?  n^3  signifies  spondere 
(2  Chron.  vii.  18),  and  DV  ID?  pacisci  (1  Sam.  xxii.  8),  in  both 
cases  with  n*}3  to  be  supplied,  so  that  p  (n^3)  1"0?  would 
mean  stipulari  ab  aliquo,  i.e.  to  obtain  from  a  person  a  solemn 
promise,  with  all  the  force  of  a  covenant.  What  she  stipulated 
from  them  was,  either  the  wages  of  adultery,  or  the  satisfaction 
of  her  wanton  lust.  What  follows  agrees  writh  this  ;  for  it  is 
there  distinctly  stated,  that  the  lovers  to  whom  she  offered 
herself  gratified  her  lust  abundantly :  adamasti  concubitum 
eorum  (mishkdbh,  cubile,  e.g.  JProv.  vii.  17,  and  concubitus,  e.g. 
Ezra  xxiii.  17),  manum  conspexisti.  The  Targum  and  Jewish 
commentators  adopt  this  explanation,  loco  quern  delegisti,  or 
(postquam)  locum  delegisti.  This  also  is  apparently  the  meaning 
of  the  accents,  and  most  of  the  more  modern  commentators 
have  adopted  it,  taking  T  in  the  sense  of  place  or  side.     But 
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this  yields  only  a  very  lame  and  unmeaning  thought.  Doeder- 
lein  conjectured  that  V  was  employed  here  in  the  sense  of 
iOvcpaWo? ;  and  this  is  the  explanation  adopted  by  Hitzig, 
Ewald,  and  others.  The  Arabic  furnishes  several  analogies  to 
this  obscene  use  of  the  word  ;  and  by  the  side  of  Ezek.  xvi.  26 
and  xxiii.  20,  where  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  in  even  plainer 
language,  there  is  nothing  to  astonish  in  the  passage  before  us. 
The  meaning  is,  that  after  the  church  of  Jehovah  had  turned 
away  from  its  God  to  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  it  took  more 
and  more  delight  in  the  pleasures  afforded  it  by  idolatry,  and 
indulged  its  tastes  to  the  full. 

In  the  closest  reciprocal  connection  with  this  God-forgetting, 
adulterous  craving  for  the  favour  of  heathen  gods,  stood  their 
coquetting  with  the  heathen  power  of  the  world.  Vers.  9,  10. 
"  And  thou  wentest  to  the  king  ivith  oil,  and  didst  measure 
copiously  thy  spices,  and  didst  send  thy  messengers  to  a  great 
distance,  and  didst  deeply  abase  thyself,  even  to  Hades.  Thou 
didst  become  weary  of  the  greatness  of  thy  ivay ;  yet  thou  saidst 
not,  It  is  unattainable :  thou  obtainedst  the  revival  of  thy  strength : 
therefore  thou  wast  not  pained."  The  first  thing  to  be  noticed 
here,  is  one  that  has  been  overlooked  by  nearly  all  the  modern 
commentators,  viz.  that  we  have  here  a  historical  retrospect 
before  us.  And  secondly,  a  single  glance  at  ver.  11  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  words  refer  to  a  servile  coquetry  from 
the  fear  of  man,  and  therefore  to  a  wicked  craving  for  the 
favour  of  man  ;  so  that  "  the  king'*  is  not  Baal,  or  any  heathen 
god  whatever  (according  to  ch.  viii.  21  and  Zeph.  i.  5),  but  the 
Asiatic  ruler  of  the  world.  Ahaz  sent  messengers,  as  we  read 
in  2  Kings  xvi.  7  sqq.,  to  Tiglath-pileser,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
to  say  to  him,  "  1  am  thy  servant  and  thy  son."  And  Ahaz 
took  the  silver  and  gold  that  were  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and 
in  the  treasures  of  the  palace,  and  sent  a  bribe  to  the  king  of 
Assyria.  And  again,  at  vers.  10  sqq.,  Ahaz  went  to  Damascus 
to  meet  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  there  he  saw  an  altar,  and 
sent  a  model  of  it  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  one  like  it  put  in  the 
place  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Such  acts  as  these  are 
here  described  in  the  figure  of  Israel  travelling  with  oil  to  the 
king,  and  taking  a  quantity  of  choice  spices  with  it  to  gain  his 
favour,  and  also  sending  messengers,  and  not  only  bowing 
itself  to  the  earth,  but  even  stooping  to  Hades,  that  is  to  say, 
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standing  as  it  were  on  its  head  in  its  excessive  servility,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  allies.  It  seems  most  natural  to  take 
\DW2  as  equivalent  to  \OW2  nmra :  thou  wentest  in  oil  (dripping 
with  pomade),  and  didst  apply  to  thyself  many  spices;  but 
Beth  after  verbs  of  going  signifies  to  go  with  anything,  to  take 
it  with  one  and  bring  it,  so  that  the  oil  and  spices  are  thought 
of  here  as  presents,  which  she  took  with  her  as  sensual  stimu- 
lants, with  a  view  to  the  amorous  pleasures  she  was  seeking 
(Ezek.  xxiii.  41,  cf.  Hos.  xii.  2).  **&&*}  signifies  to  go  deep 
down  in  Jer.  xiii.  18  ;  the  meaning  here  is,  to  bow  very  low, 
or  to  degrade  one's  self.  By  "  the  greatness  or  breadth  of  the 
way"  (a  similar  expression  to  that  in  Josh.  ix.  13),  all  the  great 
sacrifices  are  intended  which  it  cost  her  to  purchase  the  favour 
of  the  heathen  ruler.  Although  they  were  a  great  trouble  to 
her,  yet  she  did  not  say  EW3,  "  it  is  hopeless  ;"  the  niphal  of 
WW  signifies  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  1,  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  thing  with 
despair  of  its  success.  The  participle  in  Job  vi.  26  means  a 
despairing  person  ;  it  also  occurs  in  a  neuter  sense  in  Jer. 
ii.  25,  xviii.  12,  viz.  given  up,  i.e.  absolutely  in  vain.  She  did 
not  give  up  hope,  although  the  offerings  nearly  exhausted  her 
strength ;  on  the  contrary,  she  gained  T  n»n5  « life  of  her  arm," 
i.e.  (according  to  the  use  of  «Tn  in  the  sense  of  reviving,  and 
n^nn,  to  bring  to  life  again)  new  life  in  her  arm,  in  other  words, 
"  the  renewing  of  her  strength"  (recentem  vigorem  virium 
8uarum).  Thus,  without  noticing  the  sighs  and  groans  forced 
from  her  by  the  excessive  toil  and  fatigue,  but  stirring  herself 
up  again  and  again,  she  pursued  the  plan  of  strengthening  her 
alliances  with  the  heathen.  Ezekiel's  picture  of  Aholah  and 
Aholibah  is  like  a  commentary  on  vers.  3-10  (see  Ezek.  xxiii.). 
From  fear  of  man,  Israel,  and  still  more  Judah,  had  given 
up  the  fear  of  Jehovah.  Ver.  11a.  "And  of  whom  hast  thou 
been  afraid,  and  (whom)  didst  thou  fear,  that  thou  becamest  a  liar, 
and  didst  not  continue  mindful  of  me,  and  didst  not  take  it  to 
heart?"  It  was  of  men — only  mortal  men, with  no  real  power 
(ch.  Ii.  12) — that  Israel  was  so  needlessly  afraid,  that  it  resorted 
to  lies  and  treachery  to  Jehovah  (kl,  ut,  an  interrogative  sen- 
tence, as  in  2  Sam.  vii.  18,  Ps.  viii.  5)  :  purchasing  the  favour 
of  man  out  of  the  fear  of  man,  and  throwing  itself  into  the 
arms  of  false  tutelar  deities,  it  banished  Jehovah  its  true 
shelter  out  of  its  memory,  and  did  not  take  it  to  heart,  viz.  the 
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sinfulness  of  sucli  infidelity,  and  the  eventful  consequences  by 
which  it  was  punished  (compare  ch.  xlvii.  7  and  xlii.  25). 

With  ver.  116  the  reproaches  are  addressed  to  the  present. 
The  treachery  of  Israel  had  been  severely  punished  in  the 
catastrophe  of  which  the  captivity  was  the  result,  but  without 
effecting  any  improvement.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  as  forgetful  of  God  as  ever,  and  would  not  be  led  to 
repentance  by  the  long-suffering  of  God,  which  had  hitherto 
spared  them  from  other  well-merited  punishments.  Ver.  lib. 
"  Am  I  not  silent,  and  that  for  a  long  time,  whereas  thou  wast 
not  afraid  of  me?"  A  comparison  with  ch.  xlii.  14  will  show 
that  the  prophecy  returns  here  to  its  ordinary  style.  The 
LXX.  and  Jerome  render  the  passage  as  if  the  reading  were 
D^yp  (viz.  W  =  irapopcov,  quasi  non  videns),  and  this  is  the 
reading  which  Lowth  adopts.  "We  may  see  from  this,  that 
the  original  text  had  a  defective  D7JJB1,  which  was  intended, 
however,  to  be  read  DoJB*.  The  prophet  applies  the  term  *dlam 
(see  ch.  xlii.  14)  to  the  captivity,  which  had  already  lasted  a 
long  time — a  time  of  divine  silence  :  the  silence  of  His  help  so 
far  as  the  servants  of  Jehovah  were  concerned,  but  the  silence 
of  His  wrath  as  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

But  this  silence  would  not  last  for  ever.  Vers.  12,  13. 
UI,  I  will  proclaim  thy  righteousness ;  and  thy  works,  they  will  not 
profit  thee.  When  thou  criest,  let  thy  heaps  of  idoh  save  thee : 
but  a  wind  carries  them  all  away ;  a  breath  takes  them  off ;  and 
whoever  putteth  trust  in  me  will  inherit  the  land,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  my  holy  mountain."  According  to  the  context,  ^[JIV 
cannot  be  a  synonym  of  TOB^.  here.  It  is  neither  salvation  nor 
the  way  of  salvation  that  is  intended;  nor  is  this  even  included, 
as  Stier  supposes.  But  the  simple  reference  is  to  what  Israel 
in  its  blindness  regarded  as  righteousness ;  whereas,  if  it  had 
known  itself,  it  wrould  have  seen  that  it  was  the  most  glaring 
opposite.  This  lying-righteousness  of  Israel  would  be  brought 
to  a  judicial  exposure  by  Jehovah.  ^BTO-njO  is  not  a  second 
accusative  to  Tax,  for  in  that  case  we  should  have  1WD1  ^npTms; 
but  it  commences  a  second  sentence,  as  the  accents  really  indi- 
cate. When  Jehovah  begins  thus  to  speak  and  act,  the  im- 
potence of  the  false  gods  which  His  people  have  made  for 
themselves  will  soon  be  exposed ;  and  u  as  for  thy  works  (i.e. 
thine  idols,  ch.  xli.  29,  cf.  ch.  i.  31),  they  will  do  thee  no  good" 
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(eh.  xliv.  9,   10,  compare   Jer.    xxiii.    33  ;    for    the  question 
RfeWID,  here  an  emphatic  elevation  of  the  subject,  compare  ch. 
liii.   8,  V-iH-nw,  Evvald,  §   277,   p.   683).     This  determines  the 
meaning  of  SRflSi?,  which  Knobel  supposes  to  refer  to  the  large 
army  of  the  Babylonians,  with  which  the  apostates  among  the 
exiles  had  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.     But  the 
term  is  really  applied  to  the  heaps  (gibbuts,  collectio,  not  an  adjec- 
tive of  the  form  limmud)  of  different  idols,  with  which  Israel 
had  furnished  itself  even  in  its  captivity  (compare  qibbdtsdh  in 
Mic.  i.  17).     It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  turn  to  these  pan- 
theons of  theirs ;  a  single  ruach  would  earry  them  all  away,  a 
hebhel  would  sweep  them  off,  for  they  themselves  were  nothing 
but  hebhel  and  ruach  (ch.  xli.  29).     The  proper  punctuation 
here  is  ^?nT"nP_).;  the  first  syllable  of  np\  which  is  attached  to  a 
word  with  a  disjunctive  accent,  has  a  so-called  heavy  Gayay  the 
second  a  euphonic  Gaya,  according  to  rules  which  are  too  little 
discussed  in  our  grammars.     When  Knobel  supports  his   ex- 
planation of  "pXUp  on  the  ground  that  the  idols  in  ver.  13a  and 
the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  in  ver.  \2>b  do  not  form  a  fitting 
antithesis,  the  simple  reply  is,  that  the  contrast  lies  between 
the  idols,  which  cannot  save,  and  Jehovah,  who  not  only  saves 
those  who  trust  in  Him,  but  sends  them  prosperity  according 
to  His  promises.     With  the  promise,  "  Whoso  trusts  in  me  will 
inherit  the   land,"    this   prophecy  reaches    the    thought   with 
which  the  previous  prophecy  (ch.  lvi.  7,  .8)  closed;  and  possibly 
what  is  here  affirmed  of  "^V^i?  forms  an  intentional  antithesis 
to  the  promise  there,  VS3j?:?  V?y  paps  *])V :  when  Jehovah  gathers 
His  faithful  ones  from  the  dispersion,  and  gathers  others  to 
them  (from  among  the  heathen),  then  will  the  plunder  which 
the   faithless  have  gathered  together  be  all  scattered  to  the 
winds.      And  whilst  the  latter  stand  forsaken  by  their  power- 
less works,  the  former  will  be  established  in  the  peaceful  in- 
heritance of  the  promised  land. 

The  first  half  of  the  prophecy  closes  here.  It  is  full  of 
reproach,  and  closes  with  a  brief  word  of  promise,  which  is 
merely  the  obverse  of  the  threat.  The  second  half  follows  an 
opposite  course.  Jehovah  will  redeem  His  people,  provided  it 
has  been  truly  humbled  by  the  sufferings  appointed,  for  He 
has  seen  into  what  errors  it  has  fallen  since  He  has  withdrawn 
His  mercy  from  it.     "But  the  wicked,"  etc.     The  whole  closes 
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here  with  words  of  threatening,  which  are  the  obverse  of  the 
promise.  Ver.  136  forms  the  transition  from  the  first  half  to 
the  second. 

The  promise  is  now  followed  by  an  appeal  to  make  ready 
the  way  which  the  redeemed  people  have  to  take.  Ver.  14. 
u  And  He  saith,  Heap  up,  heap  up,  prepare  a  ivay,  take  away 
every  obstruction  from  the  way  of  my  people."  This  is  the  very 
same  appeal  which  occurs  once  in  all  three  books  of  these  pro- 
phecies (ch.  xl.  3,  4,  lvii.  14,  lxii.  10).  The  subject  of  the 
verb  (dinar)  is  not  Jehovah  ;  but  the  prophet  intentionally 
leaves  it  obscure,  as  in  ch.  xl.  3,  6  (cf.  xxvi.  2).  It  is  a  heavenly 
cry  ;  and  the  crier  is  not  to  be  more  precisely  named. 

The  primary  ground  for  this  voice  being  heard  at  all  is,  that 
the  Holy  One  is  also  the  Merciful  One,  and  not  only  has  a  mani- 
festation of  glory  on  high,  but  also  a  manifestation  of  grace  below. 
Ver.  15.  "For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One,  the  eternally  dwell- 
ing One,  He  wliose  name  is  Holy  One;  I  dwell  on  high  and  in  the 
holy  place,  and  with  the  contrite  one  and  him  that  is  of  a  humbled 
spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  humbled  ones,  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
contrite  ones."  He  inflicts  punishment  in  His  wrath ;  but  to  those 
who  suffer  themselves  to  be  urged  thereby  to  repentance  and  the 
desire  for  salvation,  He  is  most  inwardly  and  most  effectually  near 
with  His  grace.  For  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  not  too  great  for 
Him,  and  a  human  heart  is  not  too  small  for  Him  to  dwell  in. 
And  He  who  dwells  upon  cherubim,  and  among  the  praises  of 
seraphim,  does  not  scorn  to  dwell  among  the  sighs  of  a  poor 
human  soul.  He  is  called  ram  (high),  as  being  high  and 
exalted  in  Himself;  Nfett  (the  lofty  One),  as  towering  above  all 
besides  ;  and  *iy  i?b\  This  does  not  mean  the  dweller  in  eternity, 
which  is  a  thought  quite  outside  the  biblical  range  of  ideas;  but, 
since  ^V  stands  to  p$  not  in  an  objective,  but  in  an  attributive 
or  adverbial  relation  (Ps.  xlv.  7,  cf.  Prov.  i.  33),  and  |?B>,  as 
opposed  to  being  violently  wrested  from  the  ordinary  sphere  of 
life  and  work  (cf.  Ps.  xvi.  9,  cii.  29),  denotes  a  continuing  life, 
a  life  having  its  root  in  itself,  "W  |3b>  must  mean  the  eternally 
(=  W)  dwelling  One,  i.e.  He  whose  life  lasts  for  ever  and  is 
always  the  same.  He  is  also  called  qddosh,  as  One  who  is 
absolutely  pure  and  good,  separated  from  all  the  uncleanness 
and  imperfection  by  which  creatures  are  characterized.  This 
is  not  to  be  rendered  sanctum  nomen  ejus,  but  sanctus ;  this 
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name  is  the  facit  of  His  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  history  of 
salvation,  which  is  accomplished  in  love  and  wrath,  grace  and 
judgment.  This  God  inhabits  mdrom  veqddosh,  the  height  and 
the  Holy  Place  (accusatives  of  the  object,  like  mdrom  in  ch. 
xxxiii.  5,  and  nfromim  in  ch.  xxxiii.  16),  both  together  being 
equivalent  to  <£w?  airpoauTov  (1  Tim.  vi.  16),  since  qddosh 
(neuter,  as  in  Ps.  xlvi.  5,  lxv.  5)  answers  to  </>w?,  and  mdrom  to 
aiTpoaiTov.  But  He  also  dwells  with  (HN  as  in  Lev.  xvi.  16) 
the  crushed  and  lowly  of  spirit.  To  these  He  is  most  inti- 
mately near,  and  that  for  a  salutary  and  gracious  purpose, 
namely  "  to  revive  .  .  ."  n^nn  and  n*n  always  signify  either  to 
keep  that  which  is  living  alive,  or  to  restore  to  life  that  which 
is  dead.  The  spirit  is  the  seat  of  pride  and  humility,  the  heart 
the  seat  of  all  feeling  of  joy  and  sorrow  ;  we  have  therefore 
spiritum  humilium  and  cor  contritorum.  The  selfish  egotism 
which  repentance  breaks  has  its  root  in  the  heart;  and  the  self- 
consciousness,  from  whose  false  elevation  repentance  brings 
down,  has  its  seat  in  the  spirit  {Psychol,  p.  199). 

The  compassion,  by  virtue  of  which  God  has  His  abode 
and  His  wrork  of  grace  in  the  spirit  and  heart  of  the  penitent, 
is  founded  in  that  free  anticipating  love  which  called  man  and 
his  self-conscious  spirit-soul  into  being  at  the  first.  Ver.  16. 
"  For  I  do  not  contend  for  ever,  and  I  am  not  angry  for  ever : 
for  the  spirit  would  pine  away  before  me,  and  the  souls  of  men 
which  I  have  created"  The  early  translators  (LXX.,  Syr.,  Jer., 
possibly  also  the  Targum)  give  to  ^V\  the  meaning  egredietur, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  established.  And  so  also  does  Stier, 
so  far  as  the  thought  is  concerned,  when  he  adopts  the  render- 
ing, "  A  spirit  from  me  will  cover  over,  and  breath  of  life  will 
I  make ;"  and  so  Hahn,  "  When  the  spirit  pines  away  before 
me,  I  create  breath  in  abundance."  But  in  both  cases  the 
writer  would  at  any  rate  have  used  the  perf.  consec.  Wl?}W>  and 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse  has  not  the  syntactic  form  of  an 
apodosis.  The  rendering  given  above  is  the  only  one  that  is 
unassailable  both  grammatically  and  in  fact.  *3  introduces  the 
reason  for  the  self-limitation  of  the  divine  wrath,  just  as  in 
Ps.  lxxviii.  38,  39  (cf.  Ps.  ciii.  14):  if  God  should  put  no 
restraint  upon  His  wrath,  the  consequence  wrould  be  the  entire 
destruction  of  human  life,  which  was  His  creative  work  at  first. 
The  verb  *\®y,  from  its  primary  meaning  to  bend  round  (Job, 
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ii.  p.  8),  has  sometimes  the  transitive  meaning  to  cover,  and 
sometimes  the  meaning  to  wrap  one's  self  round,  i.e.  to  become 
faint  or  weak  (compare  *P&y,  fainted  away,  Lam.  ii.  19  ;  and 
*1WHJ  i"  Ps.  cxlii.  4,  which  is  applied  to  the  spirit,  like  the  kal 
here).  ^B?»  is  equivalent  to  "  in  consequence  of  the  wrath 
proceeding  from  me."  ntotw  (a  plural  only  met  with  here) 
signifies,  according  to  the  fixed  usage  of  the  Old  Testament 
(ii.  22,  xlii.  5),  the  souls  of  men,  the  origin  of  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  creation  in  the  attributive  clause  (with  an  emphatic 
^N),  just  as  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  16  (cf.  Zech.  xii.  1).  Whether  the 
accents  are  intended  to  take  sTWy  ^K  in  this  attributive  sense 
or  not,  cannot  be  decided  from  the  tiphchah  attached  to  niDt^l. 
The  prophet,  who  refers  to  the  flood  in  other  passages  also  (e.g. 
ch.  liv.  9),  had  probably  in  his  mind  the  promise  given  after 
the  flood,  according  to  which  God  would  not  make  the  existing 
and  inherited  moral  depravity  an  occasion  for  utterly  destroy- 
ing the  human  race. 

This  general  law  of  His  action  is  most  especially  the  law  of 
His  conduct  towards  Israel,  in  which  such  grievous  effects  of 
its  well-deserved  punishment  are  apparent,  and  effects  so  diffe- 
rent from  those  intended,  that  the  compassion  of  God  feels 
impelled  to  put  an  end  to  the  punishment  for  the  good  of  all 
that  are  susceptible  of  salvation.  Vers.  17,  18.  "And  because 
of  the  iniquity  of  its  selfishness,  I  was  wroth,  and  smote  it;  hiding 
myself,  and  being  angry :  then  it  went  on,  turning  away  in  the 
way  of  its  own  heart.  I  have  seen  its  ways,  and  will  heal  it ; 
and  will  lead  it,  and  afford  consolations  to  it,  and  to  its  mourning 
ones."  The  fundamental  and  chief  sin  of  Israel  is  here  called 
yV3?  lit.  a  cut  or  slice  (=  gain,  ch.  lvi.  11);  then,  like  irXeove^ia, 
which  is  "idolatry"  according  to  Col.  iii.  5,  or  like  cjitXapyvpia, 
which  is  "  the  root  of  all  evil"  according  to  1  Tim.  vi.  10,  greedy 
desire  for  worldly  possession,  self-seeking,  or  worldliness  gene- 
rally. The  future  *""I2**1,  standing  as  it  does  by  the  side  of  the 
perfect  here,  indicates  that  which  is  also  past ;  and  ^P&O  stands 
in  the  place  of  a  second  gerund  :  abscondendo  (viz.  pdnai,  my 
face,  ch.  liv.  8)  et  stomachando.  When  Jehovah  had  thus 
wrathfully  hidden  His  gracious  countenance  from  Israel,  and 
withdrawn  His  gracious  presence  out  of  the  midst  of  Israel 
(Hos.  v.  6,  DH?  ybn)9  it  went  away  from  Him  (SliP  with  33*0, 
like  ?jiy  with  'cty,  going  its  own  ways  like  the  world  of  nations 
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that  had  been  left  to  themselves.  But  Jehovah  had  not  seen 
these  wanderings  without  pity.  The  futures  which  follow  are 
promising,  not  by  virtue  of  any  syntactic  necessity,  but  by 
virtue  of  an  inward  necessity.  He  will  heal  His  wounded  (ch. 
i.  4-6)  and  languishing  people,  and  lead  in  the  right  way  those 
that  are  going  astray,  and  afford  them  consolation  as  a  recom- 
pense for  their  long  sufferings  (D*»in3  is  derived  from  the  piel 
DJTJ,  and  not,  as  in  Hos.  xi.  8,  from  the  niphal  hinndchem,  in  the 
sense  of  "  feelings  of  sympathy"),  especially  (Vav  epexeget. ; 
Ges.  §  155,  1)  its  mourning  ones  (ch.  lxi.  2,  3,  lxvi.  10),  i.e. 
those  whom  punishment  has  brought  to  repentance,  and  ren- 
dered desirous  of  salvation. 

But  when  the  redemption  comes,  it  will  divide  Israel  into 
two  halves,  with  very  different  prospects.  Vers.  19-21. 
"  Creating  fruit  of  the  lips ;  Jehovah  saithy  i  Peace,  peace  to 
those  that  are  far  off,  and  to  those  that  are  near ;  and  I  heal  it. 
But  the  wicked  are  like  the  sea  that  is  cast  up ;  for  it  cannot  rest, 
and  its  waters  cast  out  slime  and  mud.  There  is  no  peace,  saith 
my  God,  for  the  wicked."  The  words  of  God  in  ver.  19  are 
introduced  with  an  interpolated  "  inquit  Jehova"  (cf.  ch.  xlv. 
24,  and  the  ellipsis  in  ch.  xli.  27);  and  what  Jehovah  effects  by 
speaking  thus  is  placed  first  in  a  determining  participial  clause: 
u  Creating  fruit  (313  =  M,  3fa,  Jceri  2^3)  of  the  lips,"  Kapirov 
-)(el\e(t)v  (LXX.,  Heb.  xiii.  15),  i.e.  not  of  His  own  lips,  to 
which  N~n2  would  be  inapplicable,  but  the  offering  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  springing  from  human  lips  (for  the  figure, 
see  Psychol,  p.  214,  transl. ;  and  on  the  root  33,  to  press  upon 
forward,  Gen.  p.  635)  :  "  Jehovah  saith  shdlom,  shdlom,"  i.e. 
lasting  and  perfect  peace  (as  in  ch.  xxvi.  3),  "  be  the  portion 
of  those  of  my  people  who  are  scattered  far  and  near"  (ch.  xliii. 
5-7,  xlix.  12;  compare  the  application  to  heathen  and  Jews  in 
Eph.  ii.  17)  ;  "and  I  heal  it"  (viz.  the  nation,  which,  although 
scattered,  is  like  one  person  in  the  sight  of  God).  But  the 
wicked,  who  persist  in  the  alienation  from  God  inherited  from 
the  fathers,  are  incapable  of  the  peace  which  God  brings  to 
His  people  :  they  are  like  the  sea  in  its  tossed  and  stormy  state 
(8H33  pausal  third  pers.  as  an  attributive  clause).  As  this  cannot 
rest,  and  as  its  waters  cast  out  slime  and  mud,  so  has  their 
natural  state  become  one  of  perpetual  disturbance,  leading  to 
the  uninterrupted  production  of  unclean  and  ungodly  thoughts, 
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words,  and  works.  Thus,  then,  there  is  no  peace  for  them, 
saith  my  God.  With  these  words,  which  have  even  a  more 
pathetic  sound  here  than  in  ch.  xlviii.  22,  the  prophet  seals  the 
second  book  of  his  prophecies.  The  "  wicked"  referred  to  are 
not  the  heathen  outside  Israel,  but  the  heathen,  i.e.  those 
estranged  from  God,  within  Israel  itself. 

The  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  half  of  this 
closing  prophecy  is  formed  by  "1PK1  in  ch.  lvii.  14.  In  the 
second  half,  from  ch.  lvii.  116,  we  find  the  accustomed  style  of 
our  prophet ;  but  in  ch.  lvi.  9— lvii.  11a  the  style  is  so  thoroughly 
different,  that  Ewald  maintains  that  the  prophet  has  here 
inserted  in  his  book  a  fragment  from  some  earlier  writer  of 
the  time  of  Manasseh.  But  we  regard  this  as  very  improbable. 
It  is  not  required  by  what  is  stated  concerning  the  prophets 
and  shepherds,  for  the  book  of  Ezekiel  clearly  shows  that  the 
prophets  and  shepherds  of  the  captivity  were  thus  debased. 
Still  less  does  what  is  stated  concerning  the  early  death  of  the 
righteous  require  it ;  for  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  suffering 
servant  of  Jehovah,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  second  book,  is 
shadowed  forth  therein.  Nor  by  what  is  affirmed  as  to  the 
idolatrous  conduct  of  the  people;  for  in  the  very  centre  (ver.  4) 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  reproached  for  their  contemp- 
tuous treatment  of  the  servants  of  Jehovah.  Nor  does  the 
language  itself  force  us  to  any  such  conjecture,  for  ch.  liii.  also 
differs  from  the  style  met  with  elsewhere  ;  and  yet  (although 
Ewald  regards  it  as  an  earlier,  borrowed  fragment)  it  must  be 
written  by  the  author  of  the  whole,  since  its  grandest  idea 
finds  its  fullest  expression  there.  At  the  same  time,  we  may 
assume  that  the  prophet  described  the  idolatry  of  the  people 
under  the  influence  of  earlier  models.  If  he  had  been  a  pro- 
phet of  the  captives  after  the  time  of  Isaiah,  he  would  have 
rested  his  prophecies  on  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  For  just  as 
ch.  li.  18  sqq.  has  the  ring  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, 
so  does  ch.  lvii.  3  sqq.  resemble  in  many  respects  the  earlier 
reproaches  of  Jeremiah  (compare  Jer.  v.  7-9,  29,  ix.  8,  with 
the  expression,  "  Should  I  rest  satisfied  with  this  ?  ")  ;  also  ch. 
ii.  25  (WiJ),  ii.  20,  hi.  6, 13  ("  upon  lofty  mountains  and  under 
green  trees") ;  also  the  night  scene  in  Ezek.  xxiii. 
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PART    III. 

FIRST  PROPHECY.— Chap,  lviii. 

THE  FALSE  WORSHIP  AND  THE  TRUE,  WITH  THE  PROMISES 
BELONGING  TO  THE  LATTER. 

As  the  last  prophecy  of  the  second  book  contained  all  the  three 
elements  of  prophetic  addresses — reproach,  threat,  and  promise, 
— so  this,  the  first  prophecy  of  the  third  book,  cannot  open  in 
any  other  way  than  with  a  rehearsal  of  one  of  these.      The 
prophet  receives  the  commission  to  appear  as  the  preacher  of 
condemnation  ;  and  whilst  Jehovah  is  giving  the  reason  for 
this  commission,  the  preaching  itself  commences.     Vers.  1,  2. 
"  Cry  with  full  throat,  hold  not  back ;  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a 
bugle,  and  proclaim  to  my  people  their  apostasy,  and  to  the  house 
of  Jacob  their  sins.     And  they  seek  me  day  by  day,  and  desire  to 
learn  my  ways,  like  a  nation  which  has  done  righteousness,  and 
has  not  forsaken  the  right  of  their  God:  they  ask  of  me  judgments 
of  righteousness  ;  they  desire  the  drawing  near  of  Elohim"     As 
the  second  prophecy  of  the  first  part  takes  as  its  basis  a  text 
from  Micah  (ch.  ii.  1-4),  so  have  we  here  in  ver.  lb  the  echo 
of  Mic.  iii.  8.     Not  only  with  lisping  lips  (1  Sam.  i.  13),  but 
with  the  throat  (Ps.  cxv.  7,  cxlix.  6)  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  all 
the  strength  of  the  voice,  lifting  up  the  voice  like  the  shophdr 
(not  a  trumpet,  which  is  called  ^VVH,  nor  in  fact  any  metallic 
instrument,  but  a  bugle  or  signal  horn,  like  that  blown  on  new- 
year's  day :  see  at  Ps.  lxxxi.  4),  i.e.  in  a  shrill  shouting  tone. 
With  a  loud  voice  that  must  be  heard,  with  the  most  unsparing 
publicity,  the  prophet  is  to  point  out  to  the  people  their  deep 
moral  wounds,  which  they  may  indeed  hide  from  themselves 
with  hypocritical  opus  operatum,  but  cannot  conceal  from  the 
all-seeing  God.     The  1  of  *rrtW  does  not  stand  for  an  explana- 
tory particle,  but  for  an  adversative  one  :  "  their  apostasy  .  .  . 
their  sins  ;  and  yet  (although  they  are  to  be  punished  for  these) 
they   approach   Jehovah   every  day"    (Di"1   Di*1    with    mahpach 
under  the  first  D^,  and  pasek  after  it,  as  is  the  general  rule 
between   two    like -sounding   words),    "that   He   would   now 
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speedily  interpose."  They  also  desire  to  know  the  ways  which 
He  intends  to  take  for  their  deliverance,  and  by  which  He 
desires  to  lead  them.  This  reminds  us  of  the  occurrence 
between  Ezekiel  and  the  elders  of  Gola  (Ezek.  xx.  1  sqq. ; 
compare  also  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30  sqq.).  As  if  they  had  been  a 
people  whose  rectitude  of  action  and  fidelity  to  the  commands 
of  God  warranted  them  in  expecting  nothing  but  what  was 
good  in  the  future,  they  ask  God  (viz.  in  prayer  and  by  in- 
quiring of  the  prophet)  for  mislip'le  tsedeqy  "  righteous  mani- 
festations of  judgment,"  i.e.  such  as  will  save  them  and  destroy 
their  foes,  and  desire  qirbath  'Elohlm,  the  coming  of  God,  i.e. 
His  saving  parousia.  The  energetic  futures,  with  the  tone 
upon  the  last  syllable,  answer  to  their  self-righteous  pre- 
sumption ;  and  P^sn"!  is  repeated,  according  to  Isaiah's  most 
favourite  oratorical  figure  (see  p.  134),  at  the  close  of  the 
verse. 

There  follow  now  the  words  of  the  work-righteous  them- 
selves, who  hold  up  their  fasting  before  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
complain  that  He  takes  no  notice  of  it.  And  how  could  He  ?! 
Vers.  3,  4.  " '  Wherefore  do  we  fast  and  Thou  seest  not,  afflict 
our  soul  and  Thou  regardest  notV  Behold,  on  the  day  of  your 
fasting  ye  carry  on  your  business,  and  ye  oppress  all  your 
labourers.  Behold,  ye  fast  with  strife  and  quarrelling,  and  with 
smiting-  with  the  fist  maliciously  closed :  ye  do  not  fast  now  to 
make  your  voice  audible  on  high"  By  the  side  of  DW  (root  D¥, 
to  press,  tie  up,  constrain)  we  have  here  the  older  expres- 
sion found  in  the  Pentateuch,  £>£J  nay?  to  do  violence  to  the 
natural  life.  In  addition  to  the  fasting  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment (the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month  Tizri),  the  only  fast 
prescribed  by  the  law,  other  fasts  were  observed  according  to 
Zech.  vii.  3,  viii.  19,  viz.  fasts  to  commemorate  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (10th  Tebeth),  its  capture  (17th 
Tammuz),  its  destruction  (9th  Abib),  and  the  murder  of  Geda- 
liah  (3d  Tizri).  The  exiles  boast  of  this  fasting  here;  but  it  is 
a  heartless,  dead  work,  and  therefore  worthless  in  the  sight  ot 
God.  There  is  the  most  glaring  contrast  between  the  object  of 
the  fast  and  their  conduct  on  the  fast-day :  for  they  carry  on 
their  work-day  occupation  ;  they  are  then,  more  than  at  any 
other  time,  true  taskmasters  to  their  work-people  (lest  the  ser- 
vice of  the  master  should  suffer  from  the  service  of  God)  ;  and 
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because  when  fasting  they  are  doubly  irritable  and  ill-tempered, 
this  leads  to  quarrelling  and  strife,  and  even  to  striking  with 
an ^ry  fist  (*P?N3,  from  *n|,  to  collect  together,  make  into  a 
ball,  clench).  Hence  in  their  present  state  the  true  purpose 
of  fastino-  is  quite  unknown  to  them,  viz.  to  enable  them  to 
draw  near  writh  importunate  prayer  to  God,  who  is  enthroned 
on  hi<di  (ch.  lvii.  15).1  The  only  difficulty  here  is  the  phrase 
pan  kvd.  In  the  face  of  ver.  13,  this  cannot  have  any  other 
meaning  than  to  stretch  one's  hand  after  occupation,  to  carry 
on  business,  to  occupy  one's  self  with  it, — fan  combining  the 
three  meanings,  application  or  affairs,  striving,  and  trade  or 
occupation.  **-f?>  however,  maintains  its  primary  meaning,  to 
lay  hold  of  0/  grasp  (cf.  ch.  x.  14;  Targ.  $*?*£  pyrin  |*nK, 
ye  seek  your  livelihood).  This  is  sustained  by  what  follows, 
whether  we  derive  DM3TP  (cf.  ^n,  ch.  lvii.  6)  from  3Sg  (et 
omnes  labor es  vestros  graves  rigide  exigitis),  tWJ  (from  which 
we  have  here  Vt^-Ofi  for  *fefcfl,  Deut.  xv.  3)  being  construed  as 
in  2  Kings  xxiii.  35  with  the  accusative  of  what  is  peremptorily 
demanded  ;  or  (what  we  certainly  prefer)  from  2Vy  ;  or  better 
still  from  y&V  (like  fey)  :  omnes  operarios  vestros  adigitis  (urgetis), 
iMJ  being  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the  person  oppressed, 
as  in  Deut.  xv.  2,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  oppression  of  a 
debtor.  Here,  however,  tHe  reference  is  not  to  those  wrho  owe 
money,  but  to  those  who  owe  labour,  or  to  obligations  to  labour ; 
and  y*V  does  not  signify  a  debtor  (an  idea  quite  foreign  to 
this  verbal  root),  but  a  labourer,  one  w7ho  eats  the  bread  of 
sorrows,  or  of  hard  toil  (Ps.  cxxvii.  2).  The  prophet  paints 
throughout  from  the  life ;  and  we  cannot  be  persuaded  by 
Stier's  false  zeal  for  Isaiah's  authorship  to  give  up  the  opinion, 
that  we  have  here  a  figure  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  exiles  in 
Babylon. 

Whilst  the  people  on  the  fast-day  are  carrying  on  their 
worldly,  selfish,  everyday  business,  the  fasting  is  perverted  from 
a  means  of  divine  worship  and  absorption  in  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  day  to  the  most  thoroughly  selfish  purposes :  it 
is  supposed  to  be  of  some  worth  and  to  merit  some  reward. 

1  The  ancient  church  called  a  fast  statio,  because  he  who  fasted  had  to 
wait  in  prayer  day  and  night  like  a  soldier  at  his  post.  See  on  this  and 
what  follows,  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  iii.  Sim.  5,  and  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
naba»,  c.  iii. 
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This  work-holy  delusion,  behind  which  self-righteousness  and 
unrighteousness  were  concealed,  is  met  thus  by  Jehovah 
through  His  prophet :  Vers.  5-7.  "  Can  such  things  as  these 
pass  for  a  fast  that  I  have  pleasure  in,  as  a  day  for  a  man  to 
afflict  his  soul  f  To  bow  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush,  and 
spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under  him — dost  thou  call  this  a 
fast  and  an  acceptable  day  for  Jehovah  ?  Is  not  this  a  fast  that 
I  have  pleasure  in :  To  loose  coils  of  wickedness,  to  untie  the 
bands  of  the  yoke,  and  for  sending  away  the  oppressed  as  free, 
and  that  ye  break  every  kind  of  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  this,  to  break 
thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  to  take  the  poor  and  houseless  to  thy 
home ;  when  thou  stest  a  naked  man  that  thou  clothest  him,  and 
dosi  not  deny  thyself  before  thine  own  flesh?"  The  second  part 
of  the  address  commences  with  ver.  5.  The  true  worship, 
which  consists  in  works  of  merciful  love  to  one's  brethren,  and 
its  great  promises  are  here  placed  in  contrast  with  the  false 
worship  just  described.  TOn  points  backwards  :  is  such  a  fast 
as  this  a  fast  after  Jehovah's  mind,  a  day  on  which  it  can  be 
said  in  truth  that  a  man  afflicts  his  soul  (Lev.  xvi.  29)  ?  The 
n  of  *p7n  is  resumed  in  HDn ;  the  second  ?  is  the  object  to  N'Jpn 
expressed  as  a  dative.  The  first  /  answers  to  our  preposition 
"  to"  with  the  infinitive,  which  stands  here  at  the  beginning 
like  a  casus  absol.  (to  hang  down  ;  for  which  the  inf.  abs. 
*liS3n  might  also  be  used),  and  as  in  most  other  cases  passes 
over  into  the  finite  {et  quod  saccum  et  cinerem  substernit,  viz. 
sibi:  Ges.  §  132,  Anm.  2).  To  hang  down  the  head  and  sit  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes — this  does  not  in  itself  deserve  the  name  of 
fasting  and  of  a  day  of  gracious  reception  (ch.  lvi.  7,  lxi.  2)  on 
the  part  of  Jehovah  (mrp?  for  a  subjective  genitive).  Vers. 
6  and  7  affirm  that  the  fasting  which  is  pleasant  to  Jehovah 
consists  in  something  very  different  from  this,  namely,  in  re- 
leasing the  oppressed,  and  in  kindness  to  the  helpless ;  not  in 
abstinence  from  eating  as  such,  but  in  sympathetic  acts  of  that 
self-denying  love,  which  gives  up  bread  or  any  other  possession 
for  the  sake  of  doing  good  to  the  needy.1  There  is  a  bitter 
irony  in  these  words,  just  as  when  the  ancients  said,  "  not  eating 
is  a  natural  fast,  but  abstaining  from  sin  is  a  spiritual  fast." 
During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  a  general 

1  The  ancient  church  connected  fasting  with  almsgiving  by  law.   Dressel, 
Patr.  Ap.  p.  493. 
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emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  Israelitish  descent  (who  were  to 
be  set  free,  according  to  the  law,  every  three  years)  was  resolved 
upon  and  carried  out ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Chaldeans  were  gone, 
the  masters  fetched  their  liberated  slaves  back  into  servitude 
again  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8-22).  And  as  ver.  6  shows,  they  carried 
the  same  selfish  and  despotic  disposition  with  them  into 
captivity.  The  HJ  which  points  forwards  is  expanded  into  infin. 
absolutes,  which  are  carried  on  quite  regularly  in  the  finite 
tense.  Mdtdh,  which  is  repeated  palindromically,  signifies  in 
both  cases  a  yoke,  lit.  vectis,  the  cross  wood  which  formed  the 
most  important  part  of  the  yoke,  and  which  was  fastened  to  the 
animal's  head,  and  so  connected  with  the  plough  by  means  of 
a  cord  or  strap  (Sir.  xxx.  35,  xxxiii.  27).1  It  is  to  this  that 
nrUN,  knots,  refers.  We  cannot  connect  it  with  mutteh,  a  state 
of  perverted  right  (Ezek.  ix.  9),  as  Hitzig  does.  &TtiT\  are 
persons  unjustly  and  forcibly  oppressed  even  with  cruelty;  fT} 
is  a  stronger  synonym  to  P^'V  (e.g.  Amos  iv.  1).  In  ver.  7  we 
have  the  same  spirit  of  general  humanity  as  in  Job  xxxi.  13-23, 
Ezek.  xviii.  7,  8  (compare  what  James  describes  in  ch.  i.  27  as 
"pure  religion  and  undefiled").  tirb  (BH3)  D"}3  is  the  usual 
phrase  for  ickav  (/cXd^etv)  dprov.  DHViJp  is  the  adjective  to 
E\s?y,  and  apparently  therefore  must  be  derived  from  TTO : 
miserable  men  who  have  shown  themselves  refractory  towards 
despotic  rulers.  But  the  participle  mdrud  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere;  and  the  recommendation  to  receive  political  fugitives 
has  a  modern  look.  The  parallels  in  Lam.  i.  7  and  iii.  19  are 
conclusive  evidence,  that  the  word  is  intended  as  a  derivative 
of  in,  to  wander  about,  and  it  is  so  rendered  in  the  LXX., 
Targ.,  and  Jerome  (vagos).  But  ^D,  pi.  DnFip,  is  no  adjective; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  recommend  the  opinion,  that  by  "  wan- 
derers" we  are  to  understand  Israelitish  men.  Ewald  supposes 
that  DHrup  mav  be  taken  as  a  part.  hoph.  for  E^tiS,  hunted 
away,  like  D*mD»n  in  2  Kings  xi.  2  (keri  a™??) ;  but  it  cannot 

1  I  have  already  observed  at  ch.  xlvii.  6,  in  vindication  of  what  was 
stated  at  ch.  x.  27,  that  the  yoke  was  not  in  the  form  of  a  collar.  I 
brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  Prof.  Schegg,  who  wrote  to  me 
immediately  after  his  return  from  his  jouruey  to  Palestine  to  the  following 
effect :  "  I  saw  many  oxen  ploughing  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesus ;  and  in  every  case  the  yoke  was  a  cross  piece 
of  wood  laid  upon  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  fastened  to  the  pole  of  the 
plough  by  a  cord  which  passed  under  the  neck  of  the  animal." 
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be  shown  that  the  language  allowed  of  this  shifting  of  a  vowel- 
sound.  We  prefer  to  assume  that  DHVip  (persecuted)  is  re- 
garded as  part..pass.9  even  if  only  per  metaplasmum,  from  T1D, 
a  secondary  form  of  in  (cf.  DDE,  }'?»?  nyo,  makund).  Ver.  lb 
is  still  the  virtual  subject  to  vnnaij  Dte.  The  apodosis  to  the 
hypothetical  *3  commences  with  a  per/,  consec,  which  then 
passes  into  the  pausal  future  w.  In  T)j?f?  (from  thine  own 
flesh)  it  is  presupposed  that  all  men  form  one  united  whole  as 
being  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  they  form  one 
family,  owing  to  one  another  mutual  love. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  point  out  the  reward  of  divine 

grace,  which  would  follow  such  a  fast  as  this,  consisting  of 

self-renouncing,  self-sacrificing  love;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 

promise  he  once  more  reminds  of  the  fact,  that  this  love  is 

the  condition  of  the  promise.     This  divides  the  promises  into 

two.    The  middle  promise  is  linked  on  to  the  first;  the  morning 

dawn  giving  promise  of  the  "perfect  day"  (Prov.  iv.  18).    The 

first  series  of  promises  we  have  in  vers.  8,  9a.     "  Then  will  thy 

light  break  forth  as  the  morning  dawn,   and   thy  healing  w>ill 

sprout  up  speedily,  and  thy  righteousness  will  go  before  thee,  the 

glory  of  Jehovah   will  follow    thee.     Then   wilt  thou  call  and 

Jehovah  will  answer ;  thou  wilt  beseech,  and  He  will  say,  Here 

am  I!n    The  love  of  God  is  called  "light"  in  contrast  with  His 

wrath ;  and  a  quiet  cheerful  life  in  God's  love  is  so  called,  in 

contrast  with  a  wild  troubled  life  spent  in  God's  wrath.     This 

life  in  God's  love  has  its  dawn  and  its  noon-day.     When  it  is 

night  both  within  and  around  a  man,  and  he  suffers  himself  to 

be  awakened  by  the  love  of  God  to  a  reciprocity  of  love ;  then 

does  the  love  of  God,  like  the  rising  sun,  open  for  itself  a  way 

through  the  man's  dark  night  and  overcome  the  darkness  of 

wrath,  but  so  gradually  that  the  sky  within  is   at  first  only 

streaked  as  it  were  with  the  red  of  the  morning  dawn,  the 

herald  of  the  sun.     A  second  figure  of  a  promising  character 

follows.     The  man  is  sick  unto  death ;    but  when  the  love  of 

God  stimulates  him  to  reciprocal  love,  he  is  filled  with  new 

vigour,  and  his  recovery  springs  up  suddenly ;  he  feels  within 

him  a  new  life  working  through  with  energetic  force  like  a 

miraculous   springing  up    of   verdure    from    the  earth,  or  of 

growing  and  flowering  plants.     The   only  other  passages  in 

which  n:n">X  occurs  are  in  the  books  of  Jeremiah,  Chronicles, 
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and  Nehemiah.  It  signifies  recovery  (LXX.  here,  rh  Idfiard 
gov  Tayy  dvareXel,  an  old  mistake  for  Ifjudria,  vestimenta),  and 
hence  general  prosperity  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  13).  It  always 
occurs  with  the  predicate  anpy  (causative  TOn,  cf.  Targ.  Ps. 
cxlvii.  3,  Njp"]^  pDS?  another  reading  P?"W),  oritur  (for  which 
we  have  here  poetically  germinat)  alicui  sanitas;  hence  Gesenius 
and  others  have  inferred,  that  the  word  originally  meant  the 
binding  up  of  a  wound,  bandage  (imponitur  alicui  fascia). 
But  the  primary  word  is  "H^N  —-  T)$,,  to  set  to  rights,  to  restore 
or  put  into  the  right  condition  (e.g.  b.  Sabbath  336,  "  he  cured 
his  wounded  flesh"),  connected  with  T1^,  Arab,  drak,  accommo- 
datus;  so  that  nrinK,  after  the  form  ^Im,  Arab,  (though  rarely) 
arika,  signifies  properly,  setting  to  rights,  i.e.  restoration. 

The  third  promise  is  :  "  thy  righteousness  will  go  before 
thee,  the  glory  of  Jehovah  will  gather  thee,  or  keep  thee  to- 
gether," i.e.  be  thy  rear-guard  (LXX.  irepio-Teka,  ere,  enclose 
thee  with  its  protection ;  *1DK  as  in  *1?N»,  ch.  Hi.  12).  The 
fiimre  is  a  significant  one  :  the  first  of  the  mercies  of  God  is 
hucaiovv,  and  the  last  &o%d£eiv.  When  Israel  is  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  works  of  compassionate  love,  it  is  like  an  army 
on  the  march  or  a  travelling  caravan,  for  which  righteousness 
clears  and  shows  the  way  as  being  the  most  appropriate  gift  of 
God,  and  whose  rear  is  closed  by  the  glory  of  God,  which  so 
conducts  it  to  its  goal  that  not  one  is  left  behind.  The  fourth 
promise  assures  them  of  the  immediate  hearing  of  prayer,  of 
every  appeal  to  God,  every  cry  for  help. 

But  before  the  prophet  brings  his  promises  up  to  their  cul- 
minating point,  he  once  more  lays  down  the  condition  upon 
which  they  rest.  Vers.  96-12.  u  If  thou  put  away  from  the 
midst  of  thee  the  yoke,  the  pointing  of  the  finger,  and  speaking  of 
evil,  and  offerest  up  thy  gluttony  to  the  hungry,  and  satisftest  the 
soid  that  is  bowed  down  :  thy  light  will  stream  out  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  thy  darkness  become  like  the  brightness  of  noon-day. 
And  Jehovah  will  guide  thee  continually,  and  satisfy  thy  soul  in 
droughts,  and  refresh  thy  bones;  and  thou  wilt  become  like  a  well- 
watered  garden,  and  like  a  fountain,  whose  waters  never  deceive. 
And  thy  people  will  build  ruins  of  the  olden  time,  foundations  of 
earlier  generations  wilt  thou  erect;  and  men  will  call  thee  repairers 
of  breaches,  restorers  of  habitable  streets?  n9^>  a  yoke,  is  here 
equivalent  to  yoking  or  oppression,  as  in  ver.   6a,  where  it 
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stands  by  the  side  of  VVh.     JJ3W"rw  (only  met  with  here,  for 
riW,  Ges.  §  65,  1,  a),  the  stretching  out  of  the  finger,  signifies 
a  scornful  pointing  with   the   fingers  (Prov.  vi.  13,  SaKTvXo- 
SeiKrecv)    at   humbler    men,   and    especially    at   such    as    are 
godly  (ch.  lvii.  4).     |jK""W5J  the  utterance  of  things  which  are 
wicked  in  themselves  and  injurious  to  one's  neighbour,  hence 
sinful  conversation  in  general.     The  early  commentators  looked 
for  more  under  1^?$,  than  is  really  meant  (and  so  does  even 
Stier:  "  thy  soul,  thy  heart,  all  thy  sympathetic  feelings,"  etc.). 
The  name  of  the  soul,  which  is  regarded  here  as  greedily  long- 
ing (ch.  lvi.  11),  is  used  in  Deut.  xxiv.  6  for  that  which  nourishes 
it,  and  here  for  that  which  it  longs  for ;    the  longing   itself 
(appetitus)   for  the  object  of  the   longing   (Psychol,   p.  204). 
We  may  see  this  very  clearly  from  the  choice  of  the  verb  PBH 
(a  voluntative  in  a  conditional  clause,  Ges.  §  128,  2),  which, 
starting  from  the  primary  meaning  educere  (related  to  p£3,  Arabic 
ajifaqa,  to  give  out,  distribute,  nafaqa,  distribution,  especially 
of  alms),  signifies  both  to  work  out,  acquire,  carry  off  (Prov. 
iii.  13,  viii.  35,  etc.),  and  also  to  take  out,  deliver,  offer,  ex- 
promere  (as  in  this  instance  and  Ps.  cxl.  9,  cxliv.  13).     The 
soul  "bowed  down"  is  bowed  down  in  this  instance  through 
abstinence.     The  apodoses  commence  with  the  perf.  cons.  rnn. 
fPiDS  is  the  darkness  caused  by  the  utter  absence  of  light  (Arab. 
afalat  esh-shemsu,  "  the  sun  has  become  invisible ")  ;    see    at 
Job  x.  22.     This,  as  the  substantive  clause  affirms,  is  like  the 
noon-day,  which  is  called  E!1£H>  Decause  at  tnat  point  the  day- 
light of  both  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  the  rising  and  setting 
light,  is  divided  as  it  were  into  two  by  the  climax  which  it  has 
attained.     A  new  promise  points  to  the  fact,  that  such  a  man 
may  enjoy  without  intermission  the  mild  and  safe  guidance  of 
divine  grace,  for  which  nnj  (nroil,  syn.  ?HJ)  is  the  word  com- 
monly employed ;    and  another  to  the  communication  of  the 
most  copious    supply  of   strength.      The  aira^   <yeyp.  ninvnva 
does  not  state  with  what  God  will  satisfy  the  soul,  as  Hahn 
supposes  (after  Jerome,  " splendoribus"),  but  according  to  nrrn^ 
(Ps.  lxviii.  7)  and  such  promises  as  ch.  xliii.  20,  xlviii.  21, 
xlix.  10,  the  kind  of  satisfaction  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurs,  viz.  in    extreme    droughts  (Targ.  "  years  of 
drought").     In  the  place  of  the  perf.  cons,  we  have  then  the 
future,  which  facilitates  the  elevation  of  the  object :  "and  thy 
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bones  will  He  make  strong,"  T?^.,  for  which  Hupfeld  would 
read  *V^n\  "will  He  rejuvenate."     YynP  is  a  denom.  of  p'5", 

•  —.,-7  v  ^  v.  .V  .    T 

expeditus;  it  may,  however,  be  directly  derived  from  a  verb  }vnf 
presupposed  by  cwn,  not,  however,  in  the  meaning  "  to  be  fat" 
(LXX.  Tnav6r}cr6T(u,  and  so  also  Kimchi),  but  "  to  be  strong," 
lit.  to  be  loose  or  ready  for  action ;  and  b.  Jebamotli  1026 
has  the  very  suitable  gloss  WJ  WT  (making  the  bones  strong). 
Tli is  idea  of  invigorating  is  then  unfolded  in  two  different 
figures,  of  which  that  of  a  well-watered  garden  sets  forth  the 
abundance  received,  that  of  a  spring  the  abundance  possessed. 
Natural  objects  are  promised,  but  as  a  gift  of  grace ;  for  this 
is  the  difference  between  the  two  testaments,  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  natural  is  ever  striving  to  reach  the  spiritual, 
whereas  in  the  New  Testament  the  spiritual  lifts  up  the  natural 
to  its  own  level.  The  Old  Testament  is  ever  striving  to  give 
inwardness  to  what  was  outward ;  in  the  New  Testament  this 
object  is  attained,  and  the  further  object  now  is  to  make  the 
outward  conformed  to  the  inward,  the  natural  life  to  the 
spiritual.  The  last  promise  (whether  the  seventh  or  eighth, 
depends  upon  whether  we  include  the  growing  of  the  morning 
light  into  the  light  of  noon,  or  not)  takes  its  form  from  the 
pining  of  the  exiles  for  their  home  :  "  and  thy  people  (j\®b) 
build"  (Ewald,  §  295,  c)  ;  and  Bottcher  would  read  10D  till ;  but 
IP  with  a  passive,  although  more  admissible  in  Hebrew  than  in 
Arabic,  is  very  rarely  met  with,  and  then  more  frequently  in  the 
sense  of  airo  than  in  that  of  viro,  and  til  followed  by  a  plural 
of  the  thing  would  be  more  exact  than  customary.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  1&»  with  the  active  can 
only  signify  "  some  of  thee,"  since  it  is  equivalent  to  "]»»  "!£&, 
those  who  sprang  from  thee  and  belong  to  thee  by  kindred 
descent.  The  members  born  to  the  congregation  in  exile  will 
begin,  as  soon  as  they  return  to  their  home,  to  build  up  again 
the  ruins  of  olden  time,  the  foundations  of  earlier  generations, 
i.e.  houses  and  cities  of  which  only  the  foundations  are  left 
(ch.  lxi.  4) ;  therefore  Israel  restored  to  its  fatherland  receives 
the  honourable  title  of  "builder  of  breaches,"  "restorer  of  streets 
(i.e.  of  places  much  frequented  once)  nig6  "  (for  inhabiting), 
i.e.  so  that,  although  so  desolate  now  (ch.  xxxiii.  8),  they  becomo 
habitable  and  populous  once  more. 

The  third  part  of  the  prophecy  now  adds  to  the  duties  of 
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human  love  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  together  with 
equally  great  promises;  i.e.  it  adds  the  duties  of  the  first  table  to 
those  of  the  second,  for  the  service  of  works  is  sanctified  by  the 
service  of  worship.  Vers.  13,  14.  u  If  thou  hold  back  thy  foot 
from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  business  on  my  holy  day,  and 
callest  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  Jehovah,  reverer,  and 
honourest  it,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  not  pursuing  thy  business 
and  speaking  words  :  then  wilt  thou  have  delight  in  Jehovah,  and 
I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  land,  and 
make  thee  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  Jacob  thy  forefather,  for 
the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it."  The  duty  of  keeping  the 
Sabbath  is  also  enforced  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xvii.  19  sqq.)  and 
Ezekiel  (ch.  xx.  12  sqq.,  xxii.  8,  26),  and  the  neglect  of  this 
duty  severely  condemned.  Ch.  lvi.  has  already  shown  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  by  our  prophet.  The  Sabbath,  above 
all  other  institutions  appointed  by  the  law,  was  the  true  means 
of  uniting  and  sustaining  Israel  as  a  religious  community,  more 
especially  in  exile,  where  a  great  part  of  the  worship  necessarily 
fell  into  abeyance  on  account  of  its  intimate  connection  with 
Jerusalem  and  the  holy  land  ;  but  whilst  it  was  a  Mosaic  insti- 
tution so  far  as  its  legal  appointments  were  concerned,  it  rested, 
in  a  way  which  reached  even  beyond  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
upon  a  basis  much  older  than  that  of  the  law,  being  a  cere- 
monial copy  of  the  Sabbath  of  creation,  which  was  the  divine 
rest  established  by  God  as  the  true  object  of  all  motion;  for 
God  entered  into  Himself  again  after  He  had  created  the  world 
out  of  Himself,  that  all  created  things  might  enter  into  Him. 
In  order  that  this,  the  great  end  set  before  all  creation,  and 
especially  before  mankind,  viz.  entrance  into  the  rest  of  God, 
might  be  secured,  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  prescribed  by  the 
law  was  a  divine  method  of  education,  which  put  an  end  every 
week  to  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  people,  with  their  secular 
influence  and  their  tendency  to  fix  the  mind  on  outward  things, 
and  was  designed  by  the  strict  prohibition  of  all  work  to  force 
them  to  enter  into  themselves  and  occupy  their  minds  with 
God  and  His  word.  The  prophet  does  not  hedge  round  this 
commandment  to  keep  the  Sabbath  with  any  new  precepts,  but 
merely  demands  for  its  observance  full  truth  answering  to  the 
spirit  of  the  letter.  u  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the 
Sabbath  "  is  equivalent  to,  if  thou  do  not  tread  upon  its  holy 
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ground  with  a  foot  occupied  with  its  everyday  work,  rtifeg 
which  follows  is  not  elliptical  (=  HlfeTO  answering  to  HSlBJp, 
an  unnecessary  and  mistaken  assumption),  but  an  explanatory 
pcrmutative  of  the  object  "thy  foot:"  "turn  away  thy  foot," 
viz.  from  attending  to  thy  business  (a  defective  plural)  on  my 
holy  day.  Again,  if  thou  call  (i.e.  from  inward  contemplation 
and  esteem)  the  Sabbath  a  pleasure  (oneg,  because  it  leads  thee 
to  God,  and  not  a  burden  because  it  leads  thee  away  from 
thine  everyday  life;  cf.  Amos  viii.  5)  and  the  holy  one  of 
Jehovah  (on  this  masculine  personification  of  the  Sabbath,  see 
ch.  lvi.  2),  "  mekhubbdd"  honoured  =  honourable,  honorandus 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  128),  and  if  thou  truly  honourest  him,  whom 
Jehovah  has  invested  wTith  the  splendour  of  His  own  glory 
(Gen.  ii.  3:  "and  sanctified  it"),  "not"  (p  =  ware  firj)  "to 
perform  thy  ways "  (the  ordinary  ways  which  relate  to  self- 
preservation,  not  to  God),  "  not  to  attend  to  thine  own  business" 
(see  at  ver.  3)  "  and  make  wTords,"  viz.  words  of  vain  useless 
character  and  needless  multitude  ("^""i^rn  as  in  Hos.  x.  4, 
denoting  unspiritual  gossip  and  boasting);1  then,  just  as  the 
Sabbath  is  thy  pleasure,  so  wilt  thou  have  thy  pleasure  in 
Jehovah,  i.e.  enjoy  His  delightful  fellowship  ('«TvP  ^ynn,  a 
promise  as  in  Job  xxii.  26),  and  He  will  reward  thee  for  thy 

1  Hitzig  observes,  that  "  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  has  already  received 
the  Jewish  addition,  '  speaking  is  work.'  "  But  from  the  premiss  that  the 
sabbatical  rest  of  God  was  rest  from  speaking  His  creating  word  (Ps. 
xxxiii.  6),  all  the  conclusion  that  tradition  has  ever  drawn  is,  that  on  the 
Sabbath  men  must  to  a  certain  extent  rest  TQTnD  as  well  as  n^y?DD  ;  and 
when  R.  Simon  b.  Jochai  exclaimed  to  his  loquacious  old  mother  on  the 
Sabbath,  "Keeping  the  Sabbath  means  keeping  silence,"  his  meaning  was 
not  that  talking  in  itself  was  working  and  therefore  all  conversation  was 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.  Tradition  never  went  as  far  as  this.  The 
rabbinical  exposition  of  the  passage  before  us  is  the  following  :  "  Let  not 
thy  talking  on  the  Sabbath  be  the  same  as  that  on  working  days  ; "  and 
when  it  is  stated  once  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  that  the  Rabbins  could 
hardly  bring  themselves  to  allow  of  friendly  greetings  on  the  Sabbath,  it 
certainly  follows  from  this,  that  $hey  did  not  forbid  them.  Even  the 
author  of  the  r6"B>  OVOn  JYirn^  *JB>)  with  its  excessive  ceremonial  strin- 
gency goes  no  further  than  this,  that  on  the  Sabbath  men  must  abstain 
from  pin  **OT.  And  is  it  possible  that  our  prophet  can  have  been  more 
stringent  than  the  strictest  traditionalists,  and  wished  to  make  the  keeper 
of  the  Sabbath  a  Carthusian  monk  ?  There  could  not  be  a  more  thorough 
perversion  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  than  this. 
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renunciation  of  earthly  advantages  with  a  victorious  reign,  with 
an  unapproachable  possession  of  the  high  places  of  the  land — ■ 
i.e.  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  the  promised  land,  which 
shall  then  be  restored  to  thee, — and  with  the  free  and  undisputed 
usufruct  of  the  inheritance  promised  to  thy  forefather  Jacob 
(Ps.  cv.  10,  11  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  13  and  xxxiii.  29)  ; — this  will  be 
thy  glorious  reward,  for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it. 
Thus  does  Isaiah  confirm  the  predictions  of  ch.  i.  20  and  xl.  25 
(compare  ch.  xxiv.  3  and  the  passages  quoted  at  vol.  i.  p.  425). 

SECOND  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lix. 
THE  EXISTING  WALL  OF  PARTITION  BROKEN  DOWN  AT  LAST. 

This  second  prophetic  address  continues  the  reproachful 
theme  of  the  first.  In  the  previous  prophecy  we  found  the 
virtues  which  are  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  to  which  He  pro- 
mises redemption  as  a  reward  of  grace,  set  in  contrast  with 
those  false  means,  upon  which  the  people  rested  their  claim  to 
redemption.  In  the  prophecy  before  us  the  sins  which  retard 
redemption  are  still  more  directly  exposed.  Vers.  1,  2.  "  Be- 
hold, Jehovalis  hand  is  not  too  short  to  help,  nor  His  ear  too  Iieavy 
to  hear ;  but  your  iniquities  have  become  a  party-wall  between 
you  and  your  God,  and  your  sins  have  hidden  His  face  from 
you,  so  that  He  does  not  hear"  The  reason  why  redemption  is 
delayed,  is  not  that  the  power  of  Jehovah  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient for  it  (cf.  ch.  1.  2),  or  that  He  has  not  been  aware  of 
their  desire  for  it,  but  that  their  iniquities  (D^Tiriy  with  the 
second  syllable  defective)  have  become"  dividers  (Dv'DD,  defec- 
tive), have  grown  into  a  party-wall  between  them  and  their 
God,  and  their  sins  (cf.  Jer.  v.  25)  have  hidden  pdnim  from 
them.  As  the  "  hand"  (ydd)  in  ch.  xxviii.  2  is  the  absolute 
hand  ;  so  here  the  u  face"  (pdnim)  is  that  face  which  sees 
everything,  which  is  everywhere  present,  whether  uncovered  or 
concealed ;  which  diffuses  light  when  it  unveils  itself,  and 
leaves  darkness  when  it  is  veiled ;  the  sight  of  which  is  blessed- 
ness, and  not  to  see  which  is  damnation.  This  absolute  coun- 
tenance is  never  to  be  seen  in  this  life  without  a  veil ;  but  the 
rejection  and  abuse  of  grace  make  this  veil  a  perfectly  im- 
penetrable covering.     And  Israel  had  forfeited  in  this  way  the 
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linrlit  and  sight  of  this  countenance  of  God,  and  had  raised  a 
party-wall  between  itself  and  Him,  and  that  TOfp,  so  that  He 
did  not  hear,  i.e.  so  that  their  prayer  did  not  reach  Him  (Lam. 
iii.  44)  or  bring  down  an  answer  from  Him. 

The  sins  of  Israel  are  sins  in  words  and  deeds.  Ver.  3. 
"  For  your  hands  are  defiled  with  bloody  and  your  fingers  with 
iniquity ;  your  lips  speak  lies,  your  tongue  murmurs  wickedness." 
The  verb  p$\,  to  spot  (see  ch.  lxiii.  3),  is  a  later  softening  down 
of  ?V\  (e.g.  2  Sam.  i.  21) ;  and  in  the  place  of  the  niphal  ?MJ 
(Zeph.  iii.  1),  we  have  here,  as  in  Lam.  iv.  14,  the  double  passive 
form  ?SM,  compounded  of  niphal  and  pual.  The  post-biblical 
nithpael,  compounded  of  the  niphal  and  the  hithpael,  is  a  mixed 
form  of  the  same  kind,  though  we  also  meet  with  it  in  a  few 
biblical  passages  (Deut.  xxi.  8  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  15  ;  Ezek.  xxiii. 
48).  The  verb  hdgdh  (LXX.  /jbeXera)  combines  the  two 
meanings  of  "  thought"  (meditation  or  reflection),  and  of  a 
light  low  "  expression,"  half  inward  half  outward. 

The  description  now  passes  over  to  the  social  and  judicial 
life.  Lying  and  oppression  universally  prevail.  Vers.  4-6. 
"  No  one  speaks  with  justice,  and  no  one  pleads  with  faithfulness ; 
men  trust  in  vanity,  and  speak  with  deception ;  they  conceive 
trouble,  and  bring  forth  ruin.  They  hatch  basilisks  eggs,  and 
weave  spiders  webs.  He  that  eateth  of  their  eggs  must  die ;  and 
if  one  is  trodden  upon,  it  splits  into  an  adder.  Their  webs  do 
not  suffice  for  clothing,  and  men  cannot  cover  themselves  with 
their  works :  their  works  are  works  of  ruin,  and  the  practice  of 
injustice  is  in  their  hands."  As  fcTjiJ  is  generally  used  in  these 
prophetic  addresses  in  the  sense  of  Knpvaaeuv,  and  the  judicial 
meaning,  citare,  in  jus  vocare,  litem  intendere,  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, we  must  adopt  this  explanation,  "  no  one  gives  public 
evidence  with  justice"  (LXX.  ovheh  \a\el  BUata).  P*J>*  is  firm 
adherence  to  the  rule  of  right  and  truth ;  n^BK  a  conscientious 
reliance  which  awakens  trust ;  BQ^D  (in  a  reciprocal  sense,  as 
in  ch.  xliii.  26,  Ixvi.  16)  signifies  the  commencement  and  pur- 
suit of  a  law-suit  with  any  one.  The  abstract  infinitives  which 
follow  in  ver.  4b  express  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
social  life  of  that  time,  after  the  manner  of  the  historical  in- 
finitive in  Latin  (cf.  ch.  xxi.  5  ;  Ges.  §  131,  4,  b).  Men  trust 
in  tohu,  that  which  is  perfectly  destitute  of  truth,  and  speak 
KJf,  what  »<■  morally  corrupt  and  worthless.     The  double  figure 
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px  yty!X\  bay  hn  is  taken  from  Job  xv.  35  (cf.  Vs.  vii.  15). 
^">n  (compare  the  poel  in  ver.  13)  is  only  another  form  for  nin 
(Ges.  §  131,  4,  b)  ;  and  Ivffl  (the  western  or  Palestinian  reading 
here),  or  TO«1  (the  oriental  or  Babylonian  reading),  is  the  usual 
form  of  the  inf.  abs.  hiph.  (Ges.  §  53,  Anm.  2).  What  they 
carry  about  with  them  and  set  in  operation  is  compared  in 
ver.  5«  to  basilisks'  eggs  (^typy,  serpens  regulus,  as  in  ch.  xi.  8) 
and  spiders'  webs  (^33^  as  in  Job  viii.  14,  from  23V,  possibly 
in  the  sense  of  squatter,  sitter  still,  with  the  substantive  ending 
ish ;  see  Jeshurun,  p.  228).  They  hatch  basilisks'  eggs  (Vi?3 
like  y£3,  ch.  xxxiv.  15,  a  perfect,  denoting  that  which  has 
hitherto  always  taken  place  and  therefore  is  a  customary 
thing)  ;  and  they  sp>in  spiders'  webs  (J*]N  possibly  related  to 
apd%-vr)  ;l  the  future  denoting  that  which  goes  on  occurring). 
The  point  of  comparison  in  the  first  figure  is  the  injurious 
nature  of  all  they  do,  whether  men  rely  upon  it,  in  which  case 
u  he  that  eateth  of  their  eggs  dieth,"  or  whether  they  are  bold 
or  imprudent  enough  to  try  and  frustrate  their  plans  and  per- 
formances, when  that  (the  egg)  which  is  crushed  or  trodden 
upon  splits  into  an  adder,  i.e.  sends  out  an  adder,  wdiich  snaps 
at  the  heel  of  the  disturber  of  its  rest,  lit  as  in  Job  xxxix.  15, 
here  the  part.  pass,  f 'em.  like  rryiD  (ch.  xlix.  21),  with  — instead 
of  — ,  like  n37j  the  original  a  of  the  feminine  (zurath)  having 
returned  from  its  lengthening  into  a  to  the  weaker  lengthening 
into  e.  The  point  of  comparison  in  the  second  figure  is  the 
worthlessness  and  deceptive  character  of  their  works.  What 
they  spin  and  make  does  not  serve  for  a  covering  to  any  man 
(*D3JV  with  the  most  general  subject :  Ges.  §  137,  3),  but  has 
simply  the  appearance  of  usefulness  ;  their  works  are  IJ^'^yo 
(with  metheg,  not  munach,  under  the  Mem),  evil  works,  and  their 
acts  are  all  directed  to  the  injury  of  their  neighbour,  in  his 
right  and  his  possession. 

This  evil  doing  of  theirs  rises  even  to  hatred,  the  very 
opposite  of  that  love  which  is  well-pleasing  to  God.  Ver.  7. 
"  Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  make  haste  to  shed  innocent  blood ; 

1  Neither  xulpog  nor  ccpd,%vY)  has  hitherto  been  traced  to  an  Indian  root 
in  any  admissible  way.     Benfey  deduces  the  former  from  the  root  dhvri 
(to  twist)  ;  but  this  root  has  to  perform  an  immense  number  of  services 
M.  Miiller  deduces  the  latter  from  rak;  but  this  means  to  make,  not 
to  spin. 
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their  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  wickedness ;  wasting  and  destruction 
are  in  their  paths.1'  Paul  has  interwoven  this  passage  into  his 
description  of  the  universal  corruption  of  morals,  in  Rom.  iii. 
15-17.  The  comparison  of  life  to  a  road,  and  of  a  man's  con- 
duct to  walking,  is  very  common  in  proverbial  sayings.  The 
prophet  has  here  taken  from  them  both  his  simile  and  his 
expressions.  We  may  see  from  ver.  7a,  that  during  the  cap- 
tivity the  true  believers  were  persecuted  even  to  death  by  their 
countrymen,  who  had  forgotten  God.  The  verbs  WV  and  Virion 
(the  proper  reading,  with  metheg,  not  munach,  under  the  E>) 
depict  the  pleasure  taken  in  wickedness,  when  the  conscience  is 
thoroughly  lulled  to  sleep. 

Their  whole  nature  is  broken  up  into  discord.  Ver.  8. 
"  The  way  of  peace  they  know  not,  and  there  is  no  right  in  their 
roads  :  they  make  their  paths  crooked :  every  one  who  treads  upon 
them  knows  no  peace."  With  T?/i!,  the  way  upon  which  a  man 
goes,  the  prophet  uses  interchangeably  (here  and  in  ver.  7) 
n?DD?  a  high-road  thrown  up  with  an  embankment ;  ?jyp  (with 
the  plural  in  im  and  6th),  a  carriage-road ;  and  nyru,  a  footpath 
formed  by  the  constant  passing  to  and  fro  of  travellers. 
Peaceable  conduct,  springing  from  a  love  of  peace,  and  aiming 
at  producing  peace,  is  altogether  strange  to  them  ;  no  such 
thing  is  to  be  met  with  in  their  path  as  the  recognition  or 
practice  of  right :  they  make  their  paths  for  themselves  (&[?', 
dat.  ethicus),  i.e.  most  diligently,  twisting  about ;  and  whoever 
treads  upon  them  (bah,  neuter,  as  in  ch.  xxvii.  4),  forfeits  all 
enjoyment  of  either  inward  or  outward  peace.  Shalom  is 
repeated  significantly,  in  Isaiah's  peculiar  style,  at  the  end  of 
the  verse.  The  first  strophe  of  the  prophecy  closes  here :  it 
was  from  no  want  of  power  or  willingness  on  the  part  of  God, 
that  He  had  not  come  to  the  help  of  His  people ;  the  fault 
lay  in  their  own  sins. 

In  the  second  strophe  the  prophet  includes  himself  when 
speaking  of  the  people.  They  now  mourn  over  that  state  of 
exhaustion  into  which  they  have  been  brought  through  the 
perpetual  straining  and  disappointment  of  expectation,  and 
confess  those  sins  on  account  of  which  the  righteousness  and 
salvation  of  Jehovah  have  been  withheld.  The  prophet  is 
speaking  communicatively  here ;  for  even  the  better  portion  of 
the  nation  was  involved  in  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  the 
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corruption  which  prevailed  among  the  exiles,  inasmuch  as  a 
nation  forms  an  organized  whole,  and  the  delay  of  redemption 
really  affected  them.  Vers.  9-11.  "  Therefore  rigid  remains 
fur  from  us,  and  righteousness  does  not  overtake  us ;  we  hope  for 
light,  and  behold  darkness;  for  brightness — we  walk  in  thick  dark- 
ness. We  grope  along  the  wall  like  the  blind,  and  like  eyeless 
men  ice  grope :  ice  stumble  in  the  light  of  noon-day  as  in  the  dark- 
ness,  and  among  the  living  like  the  dead.  We  roar  all  like  bears, 
and  moan  deeply  like  doves :  ice  hope  for  rigid,  and  it  cometh  not; 
for  salvation — it  remaineth  far  off  from  us."  At  the  end  of  this 
group  of  verses,  again,  the  thought  with  which  it  sets  out  is 
palindromically  repeated.  The  perfect  niJQ]J  denotes  a  state  of 
things  reaching  from  the  past  into  the  present ;  the  future 
uyfrn  a  state  of  things  continuing  unchangeable  in  the  present. 
By  mishpdt  we  understand  a  solution  of  existing  inequalities  or 
incongruities  through  the  judicial  interposition  of  God  ;  by 
tseddqdh  the  manifestation  of  justice,  which  bestows  upon  Israel 
grace  as  its  right  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  salvation 
after  the  long  continuance  of  punishment,  and  pours  out 
merited  punishment  upon  the  instruments  employed  in  punish- 
ing Israel.  The  prophet's  standpoint,  whether  a  real  or  an 
ideal  one,  is  the  last  decade  of  the  captivity.  At  that  time, 
about  the  period  of  the  Lydian  war,  when  Cyrus  wTas  making 
one  prosperous  stroke  after  another,  and  yet  waited  so  long 
before  he  turned  his  arms  against  Babylon,  it  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  hope  and  despondency  alternated  incessantly  in 
the  minds  of  the  exiles.  The  dark  future,  which  the  prophet 
penetrated  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  was  indeed  broken  up  by 
rays  of  hope,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  light,  i.e.  to  a  perfect 
lighting  up  (iiegdhoth,  an  intensified  plural  of  negohdh,  like 
nekhochoth  in  eh.  xxvi.  10,  pi.  of  nekhochdh  in  ver.  14)  ;  on  the 
contrary,  darkness  was  still  the  prevailing  state,  and  in  the  deep 
thick  darkness  ('dpheldth)  the  exiles  pined  away,  without  the 
promised  release  being  effected  for  them  by  the  oppressor  of 
the  nations.  "  We  grope,"  they  here  complain,  "  like  "blind 
men  by  a  wall,  in  which  there  is  no  opening,  and  like  eyeless 
men  we  grope."  W3  (only  used  here)  is  a  synonym  of  the 
older  *  (Deut.  xxviii.  29)  ;  rwfe&J  (with  the  elision  of  the 
reduplication,  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  render  audible,  and 
which  comes  up  again  in  the  pausal  nvwty  has  the  ah  of  force, 
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here  of  the  impulse  to  self-preservation,  which  leads  them  to 
grope  for  an  outlet  in  this  airopla ;  and  &?V  T^  is  not  quite 
synonymous  with  D*!W,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  blindness 
with  apparently  sound  eyes  (cf .  ch.  xliii.  8)  ;  and  there  is  also  a 
real  absence  of  eyes,  on  account  of  either  a  natural  malforma- 
tion, or  the  actual  loss  of  the  eyes  through  either  external 
injury  or  disease.  In  the  lamentation  which  follows,  "  we 
stumble  in  the  light  of  noon-day  (B^JJ-Jj  meridies  =  mesidies, 
the  culminating  point  at  which  the  eastern  light  is  separated 
from  the  western)  as  if  it  were  darkness,  and  D^DBfca,  as  if 
we  were  dead  men,"  we  may  infer  from  the  parallelism  that 
since  Ds30Kto  must  express  some  antithesis  to  &™?,  it  cannot 
mean  either  in  caliginosis  (Jer.,  Luther,  etc.),  or  "in  the  graves" 
(Targ.,  D.  Kimchi,  etc.),  or  "in  desolate  places"  (J.  Kimchi). 
Moreover,  there  is  no  such  word  in  Hebrew  as  B&'tf,  to  be  dark, 
although  the  lexicographers  give  a  Syriac  word  NJ*?™K,  thick 

darkness  (possibly  related  to  <Ulz,  which  does  not  mean  the 

dark  night,  but  late  in  the  night) ;  and  the  verb  slidmen,  to  be 
fat,  is  never  applied  to  "  fat,  i.e.  thick  darkness,"  as  Knobel 
assumes,  whilst  the  form  of  the  word  with  J  c.  dagesh  precludes 
the  meaning  a  solitary  place  or  desert  (from  DKW  =  DDB>).  The 
form  in  question  points  rather  to  the  verbal  stem  JE2>,  which 
yields  a  fitting  antithesis  to  DTIEO,  whether  we  explain  it  as 
meaning  "in  luxuriant  fields,"  or  "among  the  fat  ones,  i.e.  those 
who  glory  in  their  abundant  health."  We  prefer  the  latter, 
since  the  word  mishmannlm  (Dan.  xi.  24  ;  cf.  Gen.  xxvii.  28) 
had  already  been  coined  to  express  the  other  idea ;  and  as  a  rule, 
words  formed  with  K  prosth.  point  rather  to  an  attributive  than 
to  a  substantive  idea.  |WN  is  a  more  emphatic  form  of  \QW 
(Judg.  iii.  29)  ; *  and  ^|0^«  indicates  indirectly  the  very  same 
thing  which  is  directly  expressed  by  B^Dtr'p  in  ch.  x.  16.  Such 
explanations  as  "  in  opimis  rebus "    (Stier,  etc.),  or  "  in  fat- 

1  The  name  of  the  Phoenician  god  of  health  and  prosperity,  viz.  Esmoun, 
which  Alois  Muller  (Esmun,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Mythologie  des  orient.  Alter- 
tliums.  18G-4)  traces  to  peri  (Ps.  lxviii.  32)  from  DBW  =  Dtt>"n,  uthe 
splendid  one  (illustris)"  probably  means  "the  healthy  one,  or  one  of  full 
health  "  (after  the  form  Tint's,  iTKDKfc),  which  agrees  somewhat  better 
with  the  account  of  Photios  :  "Ea/xovvou  uttq  ^qivikuu  uvo^xo^iviy  W\  rji 
dippy  T^g  £«jjf. 
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ness  of  body,  i.e.  fulness  of  life"  (Bottcher),  are  neither  so 
suitable  to  the  form  of  the  word,  nor  do  they  answer  to  the 
circumstances  referred  to  here,  where  all  the  people  in  exile 
are  speaking.  The  true  meaning  therefore  is,  "  we  stumble 
(reel  about)  among  fat  ones,  or  those  who  lead  a  merry  life,"  as 
if  we  were  dead.  "And  what,"  as  Dcederlein  observes,  "can 
be  imagined  more  gloomy  and  sad,  than  to  be  wandering  about 
like  shades,  while  others  are  fat  and  flourishing?"  The  growl- 
ing and  moaning  in  ver.  11  are  expressions  of  impatience  and 
pain  produced  by  longing.  The  people  now  fall  into  a  state  of 
impatience,  and  roar  like  bears  (Jidmdh  like  fremere),  as  when, 
for  example,  a  bear  scents  a  flock,  and  prowls  about  it  (yesper- 
tinus  circumgemit  ursus  ovile :  Hor.  Ep.  xvi.  51) ;  and  now 
again  they  give  themselves  up  to  melancholy,  and  moan  in  a 
low  and  mournful  tone  like  the  doves,  quarum  blanditias  ver- 
baque  murmur  habet  (Ovid).  nwy  like  murmurare,  expresses 
less  depth  of  tone  or  raucitas  than  nnn.  All  their  looking 
for  righteousness  and  salvation  turns  out  again  and  again  to 
be  nothing  but  self-deception,  when  the  time  for  their  coming 
seems  close  at  hand. 

The  people  have  already  indicated  by  \3sV  in  ver.  9  that 
this  benighted,  hopeless  state  is  the  consequence  of  their  pre- 
vailing sins ;  they  now  come  back  to  this,  and  strike  the  note 
of  penitence  (viddui),  which  is  easily  recognised  by  the  recur- 
ring rhymes  dnu  and  enu.  The  prophet  makes  the  confession 
(as  in  Jer.  xiv.  19,  20,  cf.  iii.  21  sqq.),  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  people  as  the  leader  of  their  prayer  (baal  fphilldh)  :  Vers. 
12,  13,  "  For  our  transgressions  are  many  before  Thee,  and  our 
sins  testify  against  us;  for  our  transgressions  are  known  to  us,  and 
our  evil  deeds  vjell  known  :  apostasy  and  denial  of  Jehovah,  and 
turning  back  from  following  our  God,  oppressive  and  false  speak- 
ing, receiving  and  giving  out  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood  " 
The  people  acknowledge  the  multitude  and  magnitude  of  their 
apostate  deeds,  which  are  the  object  of  the  omniscience  of 
God,  and  their  sins  which  bear  witness  against  them  (pr}W  the 
predicate  of  a  neuter  plural ;  Ges.  §  146,  3).  The  second  *3 
resumes  the  first :  "  our  apostate  deeds  are  with  us  (HX  as  in 
Job  xii.  3  ;  cf.  DP,  Job  xv.  9),  i.e.  we  are  conscious  of  them ; 
and  our  misdeeds,  we  know  them  "  (BUJfjJ  for  jUVT,  as  in  Gen. 
xli.  23,  cf.  6,  and  with  V.,  as  is  always  the  case  with  verbs  ]fh 
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before  3,  and  with  a  suffix ;  Ewald,  §  60).  The  sins  are  now 
enumerated  in  ver.  13  in  abstract  infinitive  forms.  At  the 
head  stands  apostasy  in  thought  and  deed,  which  is  expressed 
as  a  threefold  sin.  'H3  (of  Jehovah)  belongs  to  both  the 
"  apostasy  "  (treachery  ;  e.g.  ch.  i.  2)  and  the  "  denial  "  (Jer.  v. 
12).  JiD3  is  an  inf.  abs.  (different  from  Ps.  lxxx.  19).  Then 
follow  sins  against  the  neighbour  :  viz.  such  speaking  as  leads 
to  oppression,  and  consists  of  sdrdh,  that  which  deviates  from  or 
is  opposed  to  the  law  and  truth  (Deut.  xix.  16)  ;  also  the  con- 
ception (concipere)  of  lying  words,  and  the  utterance  of  them 
from  the  heart  in  which  they  are  conceived  (Matt.  xv.  18,  xii. 
35).  Wl  and  fan  are  the  only  poel  infinitives  which  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  just  as  "Wit?  (ch.  x.  13)  is  the  only  example 
of  &  poel  perfect  of  a  verb  n"7.  The  poel  is  suitable  through- 
out this  passage,  because  the  action  expressed  affects  others, 
and  is  intended  to  do  them  harm.  According  to  Ewald,  the 
poel  indicates  the  object  or  tendency:  it  is  the  conjugation 
employed  to  denote  seeking,  attacking,  or  laying  hold  of ;  e.g. 
I^v,  lingua  petere,  i.e.  to  calumniate ;  \^V,  oculo  petere,  i.e.  to 
envy. 

The  confession  of  personal  sins  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
sinful  state  of  society.  Vers.  14,  15a.  "And  right  is  forced 
back,  and  righteousness  stands  afar  off;  for  truth  has  fallen  in 
the  market-place,  and  honesty  finds  no  admission.  And  truth 
became  missing,  and  he  who  avoids  evil  is  outlawed."  In  con- 
nection with  mishpdt  and  tseddqdh  here,  we  have  not  to  think 
of  the  manifestation  of  divine  judgment  and  justice  which  is 
prevented  from  being  realized ;  but  the  people  are  here  con- 
tinuing the  confession  of  their  own  moral  depravity.  Right 
has  been  forced  back  from  the  place  which  it  ought  to  occupy 
(hisslg  is  the  word  applied  in  the  law  to  the  removal  of  boun- 
daries), and  righteousness  has  to  look  from  afar  off  at  the 
unjust  habits  of  the  people,  without  being  able  to  interpose. 
And  why  are  right  and  righteousness — that  united  pair  so 
pleasing  to  God  and  beneficial  to  man — thrust  out  of  the 
nation,  and  why  do  they  stand  without?  Because  there  is  no 
truth  or  uprightness  in  the  nation.  Truth  wanders  about,  and 
stands  no  longer  in  the  midst  of  the  nation  ;  but  upon  the  open 
street,  the  broad  market-place,  where  justice  is  administered, 
and  where  she  ought  above  all  to  stand  upright  and  be  pre- 
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served  upright,  she  had  stumbled  and  fallen  down  (cf.  ch. 
iii.  8)  ;  and  honesty  (jfkhochdh),  which  goes  straight  forward^ 
vrould  gladly  enter  the  limits  of  the  forum,  but  she  cannot : 
people  and  judges  alike  form  a  barrier  which  keeps  her  back. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  indicated  in  ver.  15a:  truth  in  its 
manifold  practical  forms  has  become  a  missing  thing;  and  who- 
ever avoids  the  existing  voice  is  mishtolel  (part.  hithpoel,  not 
hithpoai),  one  who  is  obliged  to  let  himself  be  plundered  and 
stripped  (Ps.  lxxvi.  6),  to  be  made  a  sholdl  (Mic.  i.  8),  Arab. 
maslub,  with  a  passive  turn  given  to  the  reflective  meaning, 
as  in  b'2nnn?  to  cause  one's  self  to  be  spied  out  =  to  disguise 
one's  self,  and  as  in  the  so-called  niphal  tolerativum  (Ewald, 
133,  b,  2). 

The  third  strophe  of  the  prophecy  commences  at  ver.  156 
or  ver.  16.  It  begins  with  threatening,  and  closes  with  pro- 
mises ;  for  the  true  nature  of  God  is  love,  and  every  manifes- 
tation of  wrath  is  merely  one  phase  in  its  development.  In 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  this  corrupt  state  of  things  fur- 
nishes no  prospect  of  self-improvement,  Jehovah  has  already 
equipped  Himself  for  judicial  interposition.  Vers.  155-18. 
u  And  Jehovah  saw  it,  and  it  ivas  displeasing  in  His  eyes,  that 
there  icas  no  right.  And  He  saiv  that  there  icas  not  a  man  any- 
where, and  icas  astonished  that  there  icas  nowhere  an  intercessor : 
then  His  arm  brought  Him  help,  and  His  righteousness  became 
His  stay.  And  He  put  on  righteousness  as  a  coat  of  mail,  and 
the  helmet  of  salvation  upon  His  head ;  and  put  on  garments  of 
vengeance  as  armour,  and  clothed  Himself  in  zeal  as  in  a  cloak. 
According  to  the  deeds,  accordingly  He  icill  repay:  burning 
wrath  to  His  adversaries,  punishment  to  His  foes ;  the  islands 
He  will  repay  with  chastisement."  The  prophet's  language  has 
now  toilsomely  worked  its  way  through  the  underwood  of  keen 
reproach,  of  dark  descriptions  of  character,  and  of  mournful 
confession  which  has  brought  up  the  apostasy  of  the  great 
mass  in  all  the  blacker  colours  before  his  mind,  from  the  fact 
that  the  confession  proceeds  from  those  who  are  ready  for 
salvation.  And  now,  having  come  to  the  description  of  the 
approaching  judgment,  out  of  whose  furnace  the  church  of 
the  future  is  to  spring,  it  rises  again  like  a  palm-tree  that  has 
been  violently  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  shakes  its  head  as 
if  restored  to  itself  in  the  transforming  ether  of  the  future. 
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Jehovah  saw,  and  it  excited  His  displeasure  ("  it  was  evil  in 
His  eyes,"   an   antiquated  phrase  from   the   Pentateuch,   e.g. 
Gen.  xxxviii.  10)  to  see  that  right  (which  He  loves,  ch.  lxi.  8; 
Ps.  xxxvii.  28)  had  vanished  from  the  life  of  His  nation.     He 
saw  that  there  was  no  man  there,  no  man  possessing  either  the 
disposition  or  the  power  to  stem  this  corruption  (B^K  as  in  Jer. 
v.  1,  cf.  1  Sam.  iv.  9,  1  Kings  ii.  2,  and  the  old  Jewish  say- 
ing, "  Where  there  is  no  man,  I  strive  to  be  a  man  ").     He  was 
astonished  (the  sight  of  such  total  depravity  exciting  in  Him 
the  highest  degree  of  compassion  and  displeasure)  that  there 
was  no  V^ptp,  i.e.  no  one  to  step  in  between  God  and  the  people, 
and  by  his  intercession  to  press  this  disastrous  condition  of  the 
people  upon  the  attention  of  God  (see  ch.  liii.  12)  ;  no  one  to 
form  a  wall  against  the  coming  ruin,  and  cover  the  rent  with 
his  body;  no  one  to  appease  the  wrath,  like  Aaron  (Num.  xvii. 
12,  13)  or  Phinehas  (Num.  xxv.  7).     What  the  fut.  consec. 
affirms  from  y^ifll  onwards,   is  not  something  to  come,  hut 
something  past,  as  distinguished  from  the  coming  events  an* 
nounced  from  ver.  18  onwards.     Because  the  nation  was  sa 
utterly  and  deeply  corrupt,  Jehovah   had  equipped  Himself 
for  judicial  interposition.     The  equipment  was  already  com- 
pleted ;  only  the  taking  of  vengeance  remained  to  be  effected. 
Jehovah  saw  no  man  at  His  side  who  was  either  able  or  willing 
to  help  Him  to  His  right  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  abomi- 
nations, or  to  support  His  cause.     Then  His  own  arm  became 
His  help,  and  His  righteousness  His  support  (cf.  ch.  lxiii.  5)  ; 
so  that  He  did  not  desist  from  the  judgment  to  which  He  felt 
Himself  impelled,  until  He  had  procured  the  fullest  satisfac- 
tion for  the  honour  of  His  holiness  (ch.  v.  16).     The  armour 
which  Jehovah  puts  on  is  now  described.     According  to  the 
scriptural  view,  Jehovah  is    never   unclothed ;    but   the  free 
radiation  of  His  own  nature  shapes  itself  into  a  garment  of 
light.     Light  is  the  robe  He  wears  (Ps.  civ.  2).     When  the 
prophet  describes  this  garment  of  light  as  changed  into  a  suit 
of  armour,  this  must  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  when 
the  apostle  in  Eph.  vi.  speaks  of  a  Christian's  panoply.     Just 
as  there  the  separate  pieces  of  armour  represent  the  manifold 
self-manifestations  of  the  inward  spiritual  life,  so   here  the 
pieces  of  Jehovah's  armour  stand  for  the  manifold  self-mani- 
festations of  His  holy  nature,  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
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wrath  and  love.  He  does  not  arm  Himself  from  any  outward 
armoury ;  but  the  armoury  is  His  infinite  wrath  and  His 
infinite  love,  and  the  might  in  which  He  manifests  Himself 
in  such  and  such  a  way  to  His  creatures  is  His  infinite  will. 
He  puts  on  righteousness  as  a  coat  of  mail  (|pB>  in  half  pause, 
as  in  1  Kings  xxii.  34  in  full  pause,  for  JV~)^,  o  passing  into 
the  broader  a,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Y^.,  B*3rF  ;  also  in 
Gen.  xliii.  14,  vfatf;  xlix.  3,  W  ;  xlix.  27,  *W),  so  that  His 
appearance  on  every  side  is  righteousness ;  and  on  His  head 
He  sets  the  helmet  of  salvation :  for  the  ultimate  object  for 
which  He  goes  into  the  conflict  is  the  redemption  of  the 
oppressed,  salvation  as  the  fruit  of  the  victory  gained  by 
righteousness.  And  over  the  coat  of  mail  He  draws  on  clothes 
of  vengeance  as  a  tabard  (LXX.  Trepi/SoXaiov),  and  wraps 
Himself  in  zeal  as  in  a  war-cloak.  The  inexorable  justice  of 
God  is  compared  to  an  impenetrable  brazen  coat  of  mail ;  His 
joyful  salvation,  to  a  helmet  which  glitters  from  afar ;  His 
vengeance,  with  its  manifold  inflictions  of  punishment,  to  the 
clothes  worn  above  the  coat  of  mail ;  and  His  wrathful  zeal 
(nwjp  from  WiJ,  to  be  deep  red)  with  the  fiery-looking  chlamys. 
No  weapon  is  mentioned,  neither  sword  nor  bow  ;  for  His 
own  arm  procures  Him  help,  and  this  alone.  But  what  will 
Jehovah  do,  when  He  has  armed  Himself  thus  with  justice 
and  salvation,  vengeance  and  zeal  ?  As  ver.  18  affirms,  He 
will  carry  out  a  severe  and  general  retributive  judgment.  S^DS 
and  H7D3  signify  accomplishment  of  (on  gdmal,  see  at  ch.  iii.  9) 
a  prjfia  fieaov ;  flippy  which  may  signify,  according  to  the  con- 
text, either  manifestations  of  love  or  manifestations  of  wrath, 
and  either  retribution  as  looked  at  from  the  side  of  God,  or 
forfeiture  as  regarded  from  the  side  of  man,  has  the  latter 
meaning  here,  viz.  the  works  of  men  and  the  double-sided 
gemul,  i.e.  repayment,  and  that  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, byp,  as  if,  as  on  account  of,  signifies,  according  to  its 
Semitic  use,  in  the  measure  (3)  of  that  which  is  fitting  (by)  ; 
cf.  ch.  lxiii.  7,  uti  par  est  propter.  It  is  repeated  with  em- 
phasis (like  p?  in  ch.  Iii.  6)  ;  the  second  stands  without  rectum, 
as  the  correlate  of  the  first.  By  the  adversaries  and  enemies, 
we  naturally  understand,  after  what  goes  before,  the  rebellious 
Israelites.  The  prophet  does  not  mention  these,  however,  but 
u  the  islands,"  that  is  to  say,  the  heathen  world.     He  hides  the 
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special  judgment  upon  Israel  in  the  general  judgment  upon 
the  nations.  The  very  same  fate  falls  upon  Israel,  the  salt  of 
the  world  which  has  lost  its  savour,  as  upon  the  whole  of  the 
ungodly  world.  The  purified  church  will  have  its  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  out  of  which  the  crying  injustice  has  been 
swept  away. 

The  prophet  now  proceeds  to  depict  the  njn^,  the  symbol 
of  which  is  the  helmet  upon  Jehovah's  head.  Vers.  19,  20. 
"  And  they  will  fear  the  name  of  Jehovah  from  the  west,  and 
His  glory  from  the  rising  of  the  sun :  for  He  will  come  like  a 
stream  dammed  up,  which  a  tempest  of  Jehovah  drives  away. 
And  a  Redeemer  comes  for  Zion,  and  for  those  ivho  turn  from 
apostasy  in  Jacob,  saith  Jehovah."  Instead  of  WTJ,  Knobel 
would  strike  out  the  metheg,  and  read  HTW,  "  and  they  will  see;" 
but  "seeing  the  name  of  Jehovah"  (the  usual  expression  is 
"seeing  His  glory")  is  a  phrase  that  cannot  be  met  with, 
though  it  is  certainly  a  passable  one ;  and  the  relation  ia 
which  ver.  196  stands  to  19a  does  not  recommend  the  altera- 
tion, since  ver.  196  attributes  that  general  fear  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah  (cf .  Deut.  xxviii.  58)  and  of  His  glory  (see  the  parallel 
overlooked  by. Knobel,  Ps.  cii.  16),  which  follows  the  manifes- 
tation cf  judgment  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  manifestation  occurs.  Moreover,  the  true  Masoretic 
reading  in  this  passage  is  not  WTV1  (as  in  Mic.  vii.  17),  but 
1X-n  (see  Norzi).  The  two  \0  in  3^0  (with  the  indispens- 
able metheg  before  the  chateph,  and  a  second  to  ensure  clear- 
ness of  pronunciation)  1  and  ^p^'TiiTtpDI  (also  with  the  so-called 
strong  metheg)2  indicate  the  terminus  a  quo.  From  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  will  fear  of  the  name  and  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah 
become  naturalized  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  For 
when  God  has  withdrawn  His  name  and  His  glory  from  the 
world's  history,  as  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  (and  also  at 
the  present  time),  the  return  of  both  is  all  the  more  intense  and 
extraordinary  ;  and  this  is  represented  here  in  a  figure  which 
recals  ch.  xxx.  27,  28,  x.  22,  23  (cf.  Ezek.  xliii.  2).  The 
accentuation,  which  gives  pashta  to  1^1?,  does  indeed  appear  to 
make  "tt  the  subject,  either  in  the  sense  of  oppressor  or  adver- 
sary, as  in  Lam.  iv.  12,  or  in  that  of  oppression,  as  in  ch.  xxv.  4, 

1  See  the  law  in  Bar's  Metheg- Setzung,  §  29. 

2  See  idem,  §  28. 
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xxvi.  10,  xxx.  20.  The  former  is  quite  out  of  the  question, 
since  no  such  transition  to  a  human  instrument  of  the  retri- 
butive judgment  could  well  take  place  after  the  Vnv?  nDn  in 
ver.  18.  In  support  of  the  latter,  it  would  be  possible  to  quote 
ch.  xlviii.  18  and  lxvi.  12,  since  "i¥  is  the  antithesis  to  shdlom. 
But  according  to  such  parallels  as  ch.  xxx.  27,  28,  it  is  incom- 
parably more  natural  to  take  Jehovah  (His  name,  His  glory) 
as  the  subject.  Moreover,  to,  which  must  in  any  case  refer  to 
"irrjD,  is  opposed  to  the  idea  that  "i¥  is  the  subject,  to  which  U 
would  have  the  most  natural  claim  to  be  referred, — an  explana- 
tion indeed  which  Stier  and  Halm  have  really  tried,  taking 
nDDi:  as  in  Ps.  Ix.  4,  and  rendering  it  "  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
holds  up  a  banner  against  him,  viz.  the  enemy."  If,  however, 
Jehovah  is  the  subject  to  fcfcj,  TO  "IH3D  must  be  taken  together 
(like  DSPDD  . . .  DJB3,  ch.  xi.  9;  naiD  igjri,  Ps.  cxliii.  10;  Ges.^§  111, 
2,  b),  either  in  the  sense  of  u  a  hemming  stream,"  one  causing 
as  it  were  a  state  of  siege  (from  tsiir,  ch.  xxi.  2,  xxix.  3),  or, 
better  still,  according  to  the  adjective  use  of  the  noun  "IV  (here 
with  tzakeph,  TO  from  TW)  in  ch.  xxviii.  20,  Job  xli.  7,  2  Kings 
vi.  1,  a  closely  confined  stream,  to  whose  waters  the  banks  form 
a  compressing  dam,  which  it  bursts  through  when  agitated  by  a 
tempest,  carrying  everything  away  with  it.  Accordingly,  the 
explanation  we  adopt  is  this:  Jehovah  will  come  like  the  stream, 
a  stream  hemmed  in,  which  a  wind  of  Jehovah,  i.e.  (like  "  the 
mountains  of  God,"  "  cedars  of  God,"  "garden  of  Jehovah," 
ch.  li.  3,  cf.  Num.  xxiv.  6)  a  strong  tempestuous  w7ind,  sweeps 
away  (fa  riDDb,  ndsesa-b-boi  with  the  tone  drawn  back  and  dagesh 
forte  conj.  in  the  monosyllable,  the  pilel  of  nils  with  Beth :  to 
hunt  into,  to  press  upon  and  put  to  flight), — a  figure  which 
also  indicates  that  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  the  driving  force  in 
this  His  judicially  gracious  revelation  of  Himself.  Then,  when 
the  name  of  Jehovah  makes  itself  legible  once  more  as  with 
letters  of  fire,  when  His  glory  comes  like  a  sea  of  fire  within 
the  horizon  of  the  world's  history,  all  the  world  from  west  to 
east,  from  east  to  west,  will  begin  to  fear  Him.  But  the  true 
object  of  the  love,  which  bursts  forth  through  this  revelation  of 
wrath,  is  His  church,  which  includes  not  only  those  who  have 
retained  their  faith,  but  all  who  have  been  truly  converted  to  Him. 
And  He  comes  (N31  a  continuation  of  N3J)  for  Zion  a  Redeemer, 
i.e.  as  a  Redeemer  (a  closer  definition  of  the  predicate),  and*  for 
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those  who  turn  away  from  apostasy  (XTCfe  *3B*,  compare  ch.  i.  27, 
and  for  the  genitive  connection  Mic.  ii.  8,  n?0r^  *^>  those  who 
have  turned  away  from  the  war).  The  Vav  here  does  not  signify 
"and  indeed,"  as  in  ch.  lvii.  18,  but  "more  especially ."  He  comes 
as  a  Redeemer  for  Zion,  i.e.  His  church  which  has  remained  true, 
including  those  who  turn  again  to  Jehovah  from  their  previous 
apostasy.  In  Rom.  xi.  26  the  apostle  quotes  this  word  of  God, 
which  is  sealed  with  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,"  as  a  proof  of  the 
final  restoration  of  all  Israel ;  for  HVP  (according  to  the  Apo- 
calypse, o  cov  teal  6  r\v  koX  6  ip^ofxevo^)  is  to  him  the  God  who 
moves  on  through  the  Old  Testament  towards  the  goal  of  His 
incarnation,  and  through  the  New  Testament  towards  that  of 
His  parousia  in  Christ,  which  will  bring  the  world's  history  to 
a  close.  But  this  final  close  does  not  take  place  without  its 
having  become  apparent  at  the  same  time  that  God  u  has  con- 
cluded all  in  unbelief,  that  He  may  have  compassion  upon  all" 
(Rom.  xi.  32). 

Jehovah,  having  thus  come  as  a  Redeemer  to  His  people, 
who  have  hitherto  been  lying  under  the  curse,  makes  an  ever- 
lasting covenant  with  them.  Ver.  21.  "  And  I,  this  is  my 
covenant  with  them,  saith  Jehovah :  My  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee, 
and  my  word  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  thy  seed^s  seed,  saith  Jehovah,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever? 
In  the  words,  "And  I,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,"  we  have 
a  renewal  of  the  words  of  God  to  Abram  in  Gen.  xvii.  4,  "  As 
for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with  thee."  Instead  of  DriK  we 
have  in  the  same  sense  BriK  (not  DniK,  as  in  ch.  liv.  15)  ;  we 
find  this  very  frequently  in  Jeremiah.  The  following  prophecy 
is  addressed  to  Israel,  the  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  which  has 
been  hitherto  partially  faithful  and  partially  unfaithful,  but 
which  has  now  returned  to  fidelity,  viz.  the  "  remnant  of 
Israel,"  which  has  been  rescued  through  the  medium  of  a 
general  judgment  upon  the  nations,  and  to  which  the  great 
body  of  all  who  fear  God  from  east  to  west  attach  themselves. 
This  church  of  the  new  covenant  has  the  Spirit  of  God  over  it, 
for  it  comes  down  upon  it  from  above;  and  the  comforting 
saving  words  of  God  are  not  only  the  blessed  treasure  of  its 
heart,  but  the  confession  of  its  mouth  which  spreads  salvation 
all  around.    The  words  intended  are  those  which  prove,  accord- 
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mcr  to  ch.  li.  10,  the  seeds  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth.  The  church  of  the  last  days,  endowed  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  never  again  forsaking  its  calling,  carries  them  as 
the  evangelist  of  God  in  her  apostolic  mouth.  The  subject 
of  the  following  prophecy  is  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  glorious 
centre  of  this  holy  church. 

THIRD  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lx. 
THE  GLORY  OF  THE  JERUSALEM  OF  THE  LAST  DAYS. 

It  is  still  night.  The  inward  and  outward  condition  of  the 
church  is  night ;  and  if  it  is  night  followed  by  a  morning,  it  is 
so  only  for  those  who  "  against  hope  believe  in  hope."  The 
reality  which  strikes  the  senses  is  the  night  of  sin,  of  punish- 
ment, of  suffering,  and  of  mourning, — a  long  night  of  nearly 
seventy  years.  In  this  night,  the  prophet,  according  to  the 
command  of  God,  has  been  prophesying  of  the  coming  light. 
In  his  inward  penetration  of  the  substance  of  his  own  preach- 
ing, he  has  come  close  to  the  time  when  faith  is  to  be  turned 
to  sight.  And  now  in  the  strength  of  God,  who  has  made 
him  the  mouthpiece  of  His  own  creative  fiat,  he  exclaims  to 
the  church,  ver.  1:  "  Arise,  grow  light;  for  thy  light  cometh, 
and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  riseth  upon  thee."  The  appeal  is 
addressed  to  Zion-Jerusalem,  which  is  regarded  (as  in  ch. 
xlix.  18,  1.  1,  Hi.  1,  2,  liv.  1)  as  a  woman,  and  indeed  as  the 
mother  of  Israel.  Here,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  the  church 
redeemed  from  banishment,  and  settled  once  more  in  the  holy 
city  and  the  holy  land,  the  church  of  salvation,  which  is  now 
about  to  become  the  church  of  glory.  Zion  lies  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  smitten  down  by  the  judgment  of  God,  brought 
down  to  the  ground  by  inward  prostration,  and  partly  over- 
come by  the  sleep  of  self-security.  She  now  hears  the  cry, 
"Arise"  (qumi).  This  is  not  a  mere  admonition,  but  a  word  of 
power  which  puts  new  life  into  her  limbs,  so  that  she  is  able  to 
rise  from  the  ground,  on  which  she  has  lain,  as  it  were,  under 
the  ban.  The  night,  which  has  brought  her  to  the  ground 
mourning,  and  faint,  and  intoxicated  with  sleep,  is  now  at  an 
end.  The  mighty  word  qum%  "arise,"  is  supplemented  by  a 
second  word :  9ori.     What  creative  force  there  is  in  these  two 
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trochees,  quml  '<5n,  which  hold  on,  as  it  were,  till  what  they 
express  is  accomplished  ;  and  what  force  of  consolation  in  the 
two  iambi,  ki-hhd  'orekh,  which  affix,  as  it  were,  to  the  acts  of 
Zion  the  seal  of  the  divine  act,  and  add  to  the  apens  (or  eleva- 
tion) its  Oecns  (or  foundation)  !  Zion  is  to  become  light ;  it  is 
to,  because  it  can.  But  it  cannot  of  itself,  for  in  itself  it  has 
no  light,  because  it  has  so  absolutely  given  itself  up  to  sin ;  but 
there  is  a  lijjht  which  will  communicate  itself  to  her,  viz.  the 
light  which  radiates  from  the  holy  nature  of  God  Himself. 
And  this  light  is  salvation,  because  the  Holy  One  loves  Zion:  it 
is  also  glory,  because  it  not  only  dispels  the  darkness,  but  sets 
itself,  all  glorious  as  it  is,  in  the  place  of  the  darkness.  Zdrach 
is  the  word  commonly  applied  to  the  rising  of  the  sun  (Mai. 
iii.  20).  The  sun  of  suns  is  Jehovah  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  12),  the  God 
who  is  coming  (ch.  lix.  20). 

It  is  now  all  darkness  over  mankind ;  but  Zion  is  the  east, 
in  which  this  sun  of  suns  will  rise.  Ver.  2.  "  For,  behold,  the 
darkness  covereth  the  earth,  and  deep  darkness  the  nations ;  and 
Jehovah  riseth  over  thee,  and  His  glory  becomes  visible  over  thee" 
The  night  which  settles  upon  the  world  of  nations  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  meaning  a  night  of  ignorance  and  enmity  against 
God.  This  prophecy  no  doubt  stands  in  progressive  connection 
with  the  previous  one ;  but,  according  to  ch.  lix.  19,  the  mani- 
festation of  judgment,  through  which  Zion  is  redeemed,  brings 
even  the  heathen  from  west  to  east,  i.e.  those  who  survive  the 
judgment,  to  the  fear  of  Jehovah.  The  idea  is  rather  the 
following:  After  the  judgments  of  God  have  passed,  darkness 
in  its  greatest  depth  still  covers  the  earth,  and  a  night  of  clouds 
the  nations.  It  is  still  night  as  on  the  first  day,  but  a  night 
which  is  to  give  place  to  light.  Where,  then,  will  the  sun  rise, 
by  which  this  darkness  is  to  be  lighted  up  ?  The  answer  is, 
"Over  Zion,  the  redeemed  church  of  Israel.,,  But  whilst  dark- 
ness still  covers  the  nations,  it  is  getting  light  in  the  Holy 
Land,  for  a  sun  is  rising  over  Zion,  viz.  Jehovah  in  His 
unveiled  glory.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  Zion  itself 
becomes  thoroughly  light,  and  that  not  for  itself  only,  but  for 
all  mankind.  When  Jehovah  has  transformed  Zion  into  the 
likeness  of  His  own  glory,  Zion  transforms  all  nations  into  the 
likeness  of  her  own.  Ver.  3.  "And  nations  walk  to  thy  light, 
and  kings  to  the  shining  of  thy  rays"      Zion  exerts  such  an 
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attractive  force,  that  nations  move  towards  her  light  (?  ^l?n  as 
in  11V3?  lpn  and  other  similar  expressions),  and  kings  to  the 
splendour  of  her  rays,  to  share  in  them  for  themselves,  and 
enjoy  them  with  her.  All  earthly  might  and  majesty  station 
themselves  in  the  light  of  the  divine  glory,  which  is  reflected 
by  the  church. 

Zion  is  now  exhorted,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  18,  to  lift  up  her  eyes, 
and  turn  them  in  all  directions ;  for  she  is  the  object  sought  by 
an  approaching  multitude.  Ver.  4.  "  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round 
about j  and  see:  they  all  croicd  together,  they  come  to  thee:  thy 
sons  come  from  afar,  and  thy  daughters  are  carried  hither  upon 
arms."  The  multitude  that  are  crowding  together  and  coming 
near  are  the  diaspora  of  her  sons  and  daughters  that  have  been 
scattered  far  away  (ch.  xi.  12),  and  whom  the  heathen  that  are 
now  drawing  near  to  her  bring  with  them,  conducting  them 
and  carrying  them,  so  that  they  cling  "  to  the  side"  (ch.  lxvi. 
12)  of  those  who  are  carrying  them  upon  their  arms  and 
shoulders  (ch.  xlix.  22).  mpwj  is  softened  from  n|DKn,  the 
pausal  form  for  ftiOKn  (compare  the  softening  in  Ruth  i.  13), 
from  |OK,  to  keep,  fasten,  support ;  whence  I&K,  1??^>  a  foster- 
father,  a  nurse  who  has  a  child  in  safe  keeping. 

When  this  takes  place,  Zion  will  be  seized  with  the  greatest 
delight,  mingled  with  some  trembling.  Ver.  5.  "  Then  wilt 
thou  see  and  shine,  and  thine  heart  will  tremble  and  expand ;  for 
the  abundance  of  the  sea  will  be  turned  to  thee,  the  wealth  of  the 
nations  cometh  to  thee"  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the 
proper  reading  is  **ra,  ^ri,  or  WW? — all  three  point  to  fcO* — 
or  ^"ifi,  from  nan.  The  last  is  favoured  by  the  LXX.,  Targ., 
Syr.,  Jerome,  Saad.,  and  all  the  earlier  Jewish  commentators 
except  AE,  and  is  also  the  Masoretic  reading ;  for  the  Masora 
fnalis  (f.  1,  col.  6)  observes  that  this  WH  is  the  only  instance 
of  such  a  form  from  nx"i  (differing  therefore  from  WJ1  in  Zeph. 
iii.  15,  where  we  also  find  the  readings  wn  and  WD)  ;  and 
there  is  a  note  in  the  margin  of  the  Masora,  *]ttn  TV?,  to  the 
effect  that  this  *&Ttfl  is  the  only  one  with  chateph,  i.e.  Sheva. 
Moreover,  Wfl  (thou  shalt  see)  is  the  more  natural  reading, 
according  to  ch.  lxvi.  14  and  Zech.  x.  7 ;  more  especially  as  NT 
is  not  a  suitable  word  to  use  (like  pdchad  and  rdgaz  in  Jer. 
xxxiii.  9)  in  the  sense  of  trembling  for  joy  (compare,  on  the 
contrary,  JHJ,  ch.  xv.  4,  and  iljTj  in  ch.  xh'v.  8).     The  true  ren- 
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dering  therefore  is,  "  Then  wilt  thou  see  and  shine,"  i.e.  when 
thou  seest  this  thou  wilt  shine,  thy  face  will  light  up  with  joy ; 
ndhar  as  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  6.  Luther  renders  it,  "  Then  wilt  thou 
see  thy  desire,  and  break  out,"  viz.  into  shouting :  Jerome,  on 
the  contrary,  has,  "  Thou  wilt  overflow,  i.e.  thou  wrilt  be  inun- 
dated with  waters  coming  suddenly  like  rivers." 

The  impression  produced  by  this  revolution  is  so  over- 
powering, that  Zion's  heart  trembles ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
is  so  elevating,  that  the  straitened  heart  expands  (3HT1,  a  figure 
quite  unknown  to  the  classical  languages,  although  they  have 
angor  and  angustia ;  the  LXX.  renders  it  /ecu  eKarrjan,  after 
the  reading  3iTJ1  in  Chayug,  and  Isaac  Nathan  in  his  Con- 
cordance, entitled  TT\Z  TND)  :  for  hdmon  yam,  i.e.  everything 
of  value  that  is  possessed  by  islands  and  coast  lands  (Jidmon, 
groaning,  a  groaning  multitude,  more  especially  of  possessions, 
Ps.  xxxvii.  16,  etc.),  is  brought  to  her;  and  chel  goyim,  the 
property,  i.e.  (looking  at  the  plural  of  the  predicate  which 
follows ;  cf.  Hag.  ii.  7)  the  riches  (gold,  silver,  etc.,  Zech.  xiv. 
14)  of  the  heathen,  are  brought  into  her,  that  she  may  dispose 
of  them  to  the  glory  of  her  God. 

The  nations  engaged  in  commerce,  and  those  possessing 
cattle,  vie  with  one  another  in  enriching  the  church.  Vers.  6,  7. 
"  A  swarm  of  camels  ivill  cover  thee,  the  foals  of  Midian  and 
Ephah  :  they  come  all  together  from  Saba  ;  they  bring  gold  and 
incense,  and  they  joyfully  make  known  the  praises  of  Jehovah.  All 
the  flocks  of  Kedar  gather  together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth 
will  serve  thee:  they  will  come  up  with  acceptance  upon  mine 
altar,  and  I  will  adorn  the  house  of  my  adorning."  The  trading 
nations  bring  their  wares  to  the  church.  The  tribe  of  Midian, 
which  sprang  from  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2),  and 
of  which  Ephah  (Targ.  Holdd,  the  Hutheilites  ?)  formed  one 
of  the  several  branches  (Gen.  xxv.  4),  had  its  seat  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  which  is  still  indicated  by 
the  town  of  Madyan,  situated,  according  to  the  geographers  of 
Arabia,  five  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Aila.  These  come 
in  such  long  and  numerous  caravans,  that  all  the  country  round 
Jerusalem  swarms  with  camels.  nypV  as  in  Job  xxii.  11 ;  and 
*!)33  (parallel  to  D^D2)  from  ^33  =  Arabic  bakr  or  bikr,  a  young 
male  camel,  or  generally  a  camel's  foal  (up  to  the  age  of  not 
more  than  nine  years ;  see  Lane's  Lexicon,  i.  240).    All  of  these, 
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botli  Midianitefl  and  Ephoeans,  come  out  of  Sheba,  wliich  Strabo 
(xvi.  4,  19)  describes  as  "  the  highly  blessed  land  of  the 
Sabieans,  in  which  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  cinnamon  grow." 
There,  viz.  in  Yemen,1  where  spices,  jewels,  and  gold  abound, 
they  have  purchased  gold  and  frankincense,  and  these  valuable 
gifts  they  now  bring  to  Jerusalem,  not  as  unwilling  tribute, 
but  with  the  joyful  proclamation  of  the  glorious  deeds  and 
attributes  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.  And  not  only  do  the 
trading  nations  come,  but  the  nomad  tribes  also  :  viz.  Kedar, 
the  Kedarenes,  with  their  bows  (ch.  xxi.  17),  who  lived  in  the 
desert,  between  Babylonia  and  Syria,  in  D*TOn  (ch.  xlii.  11), 
i.e.  fixed  settlements  ;  and  Nebaioth,  also  an  Ishmaelitish  tribe 
(according  to  the  incontrovertible  account  of  Gen.  xxv.  13),  a 
nomad  tribe,  which  was  still  of  no  note  even  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  but  which  rose  into  a  highly  cultivated 
nation  in  the  centuries  just  before  Christ,  and  had  a  kingdom 
extending  from  the  Elanitic  Gulf  to  the  land  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  across  Belka  as  far  as  Hauran  ;  for  the  monu- 
ments reach  from  Egypt  to  Babylonia,  though  Arabia  Petraea 
is  the  place  where  they  chiefly  abound.2  The  Kedarenes 
drive  their  collected  flocks  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  rams  (^N, 
arietes,  not  principes)  of  the  Nabatasans,  being  brought  by  them, 
are  at  the  service  of  the  church  H^mc*  a  verbal  form  with  a 

1  Seba  (fcCD,  ch.  xliii.  3,  xlv.  14)  is  Meroe  generally,  or  (according  to 

t  : 

Strabo  and  Steph.  Byz.)  more  especially  a  port  in  northern  Ethiopia ; 
Sheba  (&OtsO,  the  principal  tribe  of  southern  Arabia,  more  especially  its 

t  : 

capital  Marib  (Mariaba),  which,  according  to  an  Arabian  legend,  contained 
the  palace  of  Bilkis,  the  fcQ#  n3^ft  (see  Exc.  iv.  in  Kriiger's  Feldzug  von 
JElius  Gallus,  1862).  It  is  true  that  the  following  passage  of  Strabo  (xvi. 
14,  21)  is  apparently  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that  the  seat  of  the 
Sabseans  was  in  southern  Arabia.  "  First  of  all,"  he  says,  "  above  Syria, 
Arabia  Felix  is  inhabited  by  the  Nabatseans  and  Sabseans,  who  frequently 
marched  through  the  former  before  it  belonged  to  the  Romans."  But  as, 
according  to  every  other  account  given  by  Strabo,  the  Sabseans  had  their 
home  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  Nabatseans  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  all  that  this  passage  can  imply  is,  that  at  that 
part  of  Arabia  which  stretches  towards  the  Syrian  boundary,  the  expedi- 
tions of  the  Sabseans  came  upon  the  Nabatseans. 

2  Quatremere  rejects  the  identity  of  the  Nabatseans  and  the  Ishmaelitish 
Nebaioth ;  but  it  has  been  justly  defended  by  "Winer,  Kless,  Knobel,  and 
Krehl  {Religion  der  vorisl.  Araber,  p.  51). 
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toneless  contracted  suffix,  as  in  ch.  xlvii.  10),  and  ascend  |to"/£, 
according  to  good  pleasure  =  acceptably  (with  the  ?V  used  to 
form  adverbs,  Ewald,  §  217,  i;  cf.  IWdtson  in  ch.  lvi.  7),  the 
altar  of  Jehovah  (dldh  with  the  local  object  in  the  accusative, 
as  in  Gen.  xlix.  4,  Num.  xiii.  17).  The  meaning  is,  that 
Jehovah  will  graciously  accept  the  sacrifices  which  the  church 
offers  from  the  gifts  of  the  Nabatseans  (and  Kedarenes)  upon 
His  altar.  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  follow  Antistes  Hess 
and  Baumgarten,  and  draw  the  conclusion  from  such  prophe- 
cies as  these,  that  animal  sacrifices  will  be  revived  again.  The 
sacrifice  of  animals  has  been  abolished  once  for  all  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  "Servant  of  Jehovah;"  and  by  the  spiritual 
revolution  which  Christianity,  i.e.  the  Messianic  religion,  has 
produced,  so  far  as  the  consciousness  of  modern  times  is  con- 
cerned, even  in  Israel  itself,  it  is  once  for  all  condemned  (see 
Holdheim's  Schrift  ixber  das  Ceremonial-gesetz  im  Messiasreich, 
1845).  The  prophet,  indeed,  cannot  describe  even  what  belongs 
to  the  New  Testament  in  any  other  than  Old  Testament 
colours,  because  he  is  still  within  the  Old  Testament  limits. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  New  Testament  fulfilment,  that 
which  was  .merely  educational  and  preparatory,  and  of  which 
there  will  be  no  revival,  is  naturally  transformed  into  the  truly 
essential  purpose  at  which  the  former  aimed ;  so  that  all  that 
was  real  in  the  prophecy  remains  unaffected  and  pure,  after 
the  deduction  of  what  was  merely  the  unessential  medium  em- 
ployed to  depict  it.  The  very  same  Paul  who  preaches  Christ 
as  the  end  of  the  law,  predicts  the  conversion  of  Israel  as  the 
topstone  of  the  gracious  counsels  of  God  as  they  unfold  them- 
selves in  the  history  of  salvation,  and  describes  the  restoration 
of  Israel  as  "the  riches  of  the  Gentiles;"  and  the  very  same 
John  who  wrote  the  Gospel  was  also  the  apocalyptist,  by  whom 
the  distinction  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  was  seen  in 
vision  as  still  maintained  even  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  It 
must  therefore  be  possible  (though  we  cannot  form  any  clear 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  carried  out),  that  the 
Israel  of  the  future  may  have  a  very  prominent  position  in  the 
perfect  church,  and  be,  as  it  were,  the  central  leader  of  its 
worship,  though  without  the  restoration  of  the  party-wall  of 
particularism  and  ceremonial  shadows,  which  the  blood  of  the 
crucified  One  has  entirely  washed  away.     The  house  of  God 
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in  Jerusalem,  as  the  prophet  lias  already  stated  in  ch.  lvi.  7, 
will  be  a  house  of  prayer  (beth  t'philldh)  for  all  nations.  Here 
Jehovah  ealls  the  house  built  in  His  honour,  and  filled  with 
His  gracious  presence,  "  the  house  of  my  glory."  He  will 
make  its  inward  glory  like  the  outward,  by  adorning  it  with 
the  gifts  presented  by  the  converted  Gentile  world. 

From  the  mainland,  over  which  caravans  and  flocks  are 
coming,  the  prophet  now  turns  his  eyes  to  the  sea.  Vers.  8,  9. 
"  Who  are  these  who  fly  hither  as  a  cloud,  and  like  the  doves  to 
their  windows  ?  Yea,  the  islands  wait  for  me ;  and  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  come  first,  to  bring  thy  children  from  far,  their  silver 
and  gold  with  them,  to  the  name  of  thy  God,  and  to  the  holy 
One  of  Israel,  because  lie  hath  ornamented  thee."  Upon  the 
sea  there  appear  first  of  all  enigmatical  shapes,  driving  along 
as  swiftly  as  if  they  were  light  clouds  flying  before  the  wind 
(ch.  xix.  1,  xliv.  22),  or  like  doves  flying  to  their  dovecots 
(celeres  cavis  se  turribus  abdunt,  as  Ovid  says),  i.e.  to  the  round 
towers  with  their  numerous  pigeon-holes,  which  are  provided 
for  their  shelter.  The  question  is  addressed  to  Zion,  and  the 
answer  may  easily  be  anticipated, — namely,  that  this  swarm  of 
swiftly  flying  figures  are  hurrying  to  a  house  which  they  long 
to  reach,  as  much  as  pigeons  do  to  reach  their  pigeon-house. 
The  kl  which  follows  is  explanatory  :  this  hurrying  presents 
itself  to  thine  eyes,  because  the  isles  wait  for  me.  The  reason 
for  all  this  haste  is  to  be  found  in  the  faith  of  those  who  are 
hurrying  on.  The  Old  Testament  generally  speaks  of  faith  as 
hope  (?  njp  as  in  ch.  li.  5,  xlii.  4)  ;  not  that  faith  is  the  same 
as  hope,  but  it  is  the  support  of  hope,  just  as  hope  is  the  com- 
fort of  faith.  In  the  Old  Testament,  when  the  true  salvation 
existed  only  in  promise,  this  epithet,  for  which  there  were  many 
synonyms  in  the  language,  was  the  most  appropriate  one.  The 
faith  of  the  distant  lands  of  the  west  is  now  be<nnnin£  to  work. 
The  object  of  all  this  activity  is  expressed  in  the  word  fc^np. 
The  things  thus  flying  along  like  clouds  and  doves  are  ships ; 
with  the  Tartessus  ships,  which  come  from  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  European  insular  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  their 
head  (flJBWia  with  munach  instead  of  metheg,  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  Num.  x.  14  ;  LXX.  iv  7rpcoroL<;  ;  Jerome,  in  principio, 
in  the  foremost  rank)l  i.e.  acting  as  the  leaders  of  the  fleet 
which  is  sailing  to   Zion  and  bringing  Zion's  children  from 
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afar,  and  along  with  them  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  owners  of 
the  vessels  themselves,  to  the  name  (&£?,  to  tne  name,  dative, 
not  equivalent  to  ]V?? ;  LXX.  Sea,  as  in  ch.  lv.  5)  of  thy  God, 
whom  they  adore,  and  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  because  He 
hath  ornamented  thee,  and  thereby  inspired  them  with  reve- 
rence and  love  to  thee  (T^s  for  T)$$,  as  in  ch.  liv.  6,  where  it 
even  stands  out  of  pause). 

The  first  turn  (vers.  1-3)  described  the  glorification  of  Zion 
through  the  rising  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah ;  the  second  (vers. 
4-9)  her  glorification  through  the  recovery  of  her  scattered 
children,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Gentiles  who  bring  them  home ; 
and  now  the  third  depicts  her  glorification  through  the  service 
of  the  nations,  especially  of  her  former  persecutors,  and  gene- 
rally through  the  service  of  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in 
the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  men.  Not  only  do  the 
converted  heathen  offer  their  possessions  to  the  church  on 
Zion,  but  they  offer  up  themselves  and  their  kings  to  pay  her 
homage  and  render  service  to  her.  Vers.  10-12.  u And  sons  of 
strangers  build  thy  walls,  and  their  kings  serve  thee  :  for  in  my 
wrath  I  have  smitten  thee,  and  in  my  favour  I  have  had  mercy 
upon  thee.  And  thy  gates  remain  open  continually  day  and 
night,  they  shall  not  be  shut,  to  bring  in  to  thee  the  possessions  of 
the  nations  and  their  kings  in  triumph.  For  the  nation  and  the 
kingdom  which  will  not  serve  thee  will  perish,  and  the  nations  be 
certainly  laid  waste?  The  walls  of  Zion  (T£bn  doubly  defec- 
tive) rise  up  from  their  ruins  through  the  willing  co-operation 
of  converted  foreigners  (ch.  lvi.  6,  7),  and  foreign  kings  place 
themselves  at  the  service  of  Zion  (ch.  xlix.  23) ;  the  help  ren- 
dered by  the  edicts  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  being  only  a  prelude  to  events  stretching  on  to  the  end 
of  time,  though  indeed,  in  the  view  of  the  prophet  himself,  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  captivity  really  would  be  the 
end  of  time.  Of  the  two  perfects  in  ver.  10b,  *IW?«J  points  to 
the  more  remote  past;  T^PITj!  to  the  nearer  past,  stretching 
forward  into  the  present  (cf.  ch.  liv.  8).  On  pittedch,  patescere, 
hiscere,  see  ch.  xlviii.  8,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  ear,  as  in 
Song  of  Sol.  vii.  13  to  a  bud.  The  first  clause  of  ver.  11a 
closes  with  nWj ;  tiphchah  divides  more  strongly  than  tebir, 
which  is  subordinate  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  "  day  and  night" 
may  be  connected  with  "  shall  not  be  shut,"  as  in  Eev.  xxi. 
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25,  2G.  The  gates  of  Zion  may  always  be  left  open,  for  there 
is  no  more  fear  of  a  hostile  attack ;  and  they  must  be  left  open 
ad  importandum,  that  men  may  bring  in  the  possession  of  the 
heathen  through  them  (a  thing  which  goes  on  uninterruptedly), 
D^ru  DiT370*.  The  last  words  are  rendered  by  Knobel,  "  and 
their  kings  are  leaders  (of  the  procession)  ;"  but  ndhug  would 
be  a  strange  substantive,  having  nothing  to  support  it  but  the 
obscure  V^  from  8$p\  for  rintf  in  Cant.  iii.  8  does  not  mean  a 

T  t/  T 

support,  but  amplexus  (Ewald,  §  149,  d).  The  rendering  "  and 
their  kings  escorted,"  i.e.  attended  by  an  escort,  commends 
itself  more  than  this ;  but  in  the  passage  quoted  in  support  of 
this  use  of  ndhag,  viz.  Nah.  ii.  8,  it  is  used  as  -a  synonym  of 
hdgdh,  signifying  gemere.  It  is  better  to  follow  the  LXX.  and 
Jerome,  and  render  it,  u  and  their  kings  brought,"  viz.,  accord- 
ing to  ch.  xx.  4,  1  Sam.  xxx.  2,  as  prisoners  (Targ.  zeqiqin,  i.e. 
b'ziqqZniy  in  fetters), — brought,  however,  not  by  their  several 
nations  who  are  tired  of  their  government  and  deliver  them 
up  (as  Hitzig  supposes),  but  by  the  church,  by  which  they 
have  been  irresistibly  bound  in  fetters,  i.e.  inwardly  conquered 
(compare  ch.  xlv.  14  with  Ps.  cxlix.  8),  and  thus  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  brought  in  a  triumphal  procession  to  the  holy  city 
as  the  captives  of  the  church  and  her  God.  Ver.  12  is  con- 
nected with  this  n'huglm;  for  the  state  of  every  nation  and 
kingdom  is  henceforth  to  be  determined  by  its  subjection  to  the 
church  of  the  God  of  sacred  history  (*W,  SovXevew,  in  distinc- 
tion from  shereth,  Siatcovelv,  Oepairevetv),  and  by  its  entrance 
into  this  church — the  very  same  thought  which  Zechariah 
carries  out  in  ch.  xiv.  16  sqq.  Instead  of  W*3,  "O  is  more 
properly  pointed  according  to  certain  MSS.  with  munach  (with- 
out makkeph)  ;  the  article  before  haggoyim  is  remonstrative, 
and  the  inf.  intens.  chdrobh  makes  the  thing  threatened  un- 
questionable. 

From  the  thought  that  everything  great  in  the  world  of 
man  is  to  be  made  to  serve  the  Holy  One  and  His  church, 
the  prophet  passes  to  what  is  great  in  the  world  of  nature. 
Ver.  13.  "  The  glory  of  Lebanon  will  come  to  thee,  cypresses, 
plane-trees  and  Sherbin-trees  all  together,  to  beautify  the  place  of 
my  sanctuary,  and  to  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious."  The 
splendid  cedars,  which  are  the  glory  of  Lebanon,  and  in  fact 
the  finest  trees  of  all  kinds,  will  be  brought  to  Zion,  not  as 
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trunks  felled  to  be  used  as  building  materials,  but  dug  up  with 
their  roots,  to  ornament  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  (Jer.  xvii. 
12),  and  also  to  this  end,  that  Jehovah  may  glorify  the  "holy 
place  of  His  feet,"  i.e.  the  place  where  He,  who  towers  above 
the  heaven  of  all  heavens,  has  as  it  were  to  place  His  feet. 
The  temple  is  frequently  called  His  footstool  (hddom  ragldiv), 
with  especial  reference  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Ps.  xcix.  5, 
cxxxii.  7  ;  Lam.  ii.  1  ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2)  as  being  the  central 
point  of  the  earthly  presence  of  God  (cf.  ch.  lxvi.  1).  The 
trees,  that  is  to  say,  which  tower  in  regal  glory  above  all  the  rest 
of  the  vegetable  world,  are  to  adorn  the  environs  of  the  temple, 
so  that  avenues  of  cedars  and  plane-trees  lead  into  it ;  a  proof 
that  there  is  no  more  fear  of  any  further  falling  away  to 
idolatry.  On  the  names  of  the  trees,  see  ch.  xli.  19.  Three 
kinds  are  mentioned  here  ;  we  found  seven  there.  The  words 
VI rv  W'fctiYl  "imn  BTU  are  repeated  verbatim  from  ch.  xli.  19  (on 
these  repetitions  of  himself,  see  p.  288). 

The  prophecy  now  returns  to  the  world  of  man.  Ver.  14. 
"  The  children  also  of  thy  tormentors  come  bending  unto  thee,  and 
all  thy  despisers  stretch  themselves  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet ,  and  call 
thee  i  City  of  Jehovah,  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel!  "  The 
persecutors  of  the  church  both  in  work  and  word  are  now  no 
more  (ch.  xxvi.  14),  and  their  children  feel  themselves  dis- 
armed. They  are  seized  with  shame  and  repentance,  when 
they  see  the  church  which  was  formerly  tormented  and  despised 
so  highly  exalted.  They  come  shechodch  (an  inf.  noun  of  the 
form  jintp,  Lam.  v.  13 ;  used  here  as  an  accusative  of  more  pre- 
cise definition,  just  as  nouns  of  this  kind  are  frequently  con- 
nected directly  with  the  verb  *J?n,  Ewald,  §  279,  c),  literally  a 
bow  or  stoop,  equivalent  to  bowring  or  stooping  (the  opposite  to 
romdh  in  Micah  ii.  3),  and  stretch  themselves  "  at  the  soles  of 
thy  feet,"  i.e.  clinging  to  thee  as  imploringly  and  obsequiously 
a^  if  they  would  lay  themselves  down  under  thy  very  feet,  and 
were  not  worthy  to  lie  anywhere  but  there  (as  in  ch.  xlix.  23)  ; 
and  whereas  formerly  they  called  thee  by  nicknames,  they  now 
give  thee  the  honourable  name  of  "  City  of  Jehovah,  Zion  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  not  "  Sanctuary  of  Israel,"  as  Meier 
supposes,  since  q'dosh  Israel  is  always  a  name  of  Jehovah  in 
the  book  of  Isaiah.  It  is  a  genitive  construction  like  Bethle- 
hem of  Judah,  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  others. 
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The  fourth  turn  (vers.  15-18)  describes  the  glorification  of 
Zion  through  the  growth  and  stability  of  its  community  both 
without  and  within.  A  glorious  change  takes  place  in  the 
church,  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  in  the  judgment  of  the 
nations.  Vers.  15,  16.  "  Whereas  thou  wast  forsaken,  and 
hated}  and  no  one  walked  through  thee,  I  make  thee  noiv  into 
eternal  splendour,  a  rapture  from  generation  to  generation.  And 
thou  suckest  the  milk  of  nations,  and  the  breast  of  kings  thou 
wilt  suck,  and  learn  that  I  Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Re- 
deemer, the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob.'9  Of  the  two  ideas  of  a 
church  (the  mother  of  Israel)  and  a  city  (metropolis)  involved 
in  the  term  Zion,  the  former  prevails  in  ver.  15,  the  latter  in 
ver.  16.  For  although  nivy  and  nxw  are  equally  applicable 
to  a  city  and  a  church  (ch.  liv.  6,  11),  the  expression  "no  one 
walked  through  thee "  applies  only  to  the  desolate  city  as  she 
lay  in  ruins  (see  ch.  xxxiv.  10).  The  fusion  of  the  two  ideas 
in  ver.  15  is  similar  to  ch.  xlix.  21.  Jerusalem  will  now  become 
thoroughly  a  splendour,  and  in  fact  an  eternal  splendour,  a 
rapture  of  successive  generations  so  long  as  the  history  of  this 
world  continues.  The  nations  and  their  kings  give  up  their 
own  vital  energy  to  the  church,  just  as  a  mother  or  nurse  gives 
the  milk  of  her  breasts  to  a  child ;  and  the  church  has  thereby 
rich  food  for  a  prosperous  growth,  and  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  material  for  grateful  joy.  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
think  of  enriching  by  means  of  conquest,  as  Hitzig  does ;  the 
sucking  is  that  of  a  child,  not  of  a  vampyre.  We  should  expect 
meldkhoth  (ch.  xlix.  23)  instead  of  mHakhlm  (kings)  ;  but  by  1W 
(as  in  ch.  lxvi.  11  for  ,,7.^)  the  natural  character  of  what  is 
promised  is  intentionally  spiritualized.  The  figure  proves  itself 
to  be  only  a  figure,  and  requires  an  ideal  interpretation.  The 
church  sees  in  all  this  the  gracious  superintendence  of  her  God; 
she  learns  from  experience  that  Jehovah  is  her  Saviour,  that 
He  is  her  Redeemer,  He  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob,  who  has 
conquered  for  her,  and  now  causes  her  to  triumph  (*3K  *3  with 
miniach  yethib,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  2Qb,  which  passage  is  repeated 
almost  verbatim  here,  and  ch.  lxi.  8). 

The  outward  and  inward  beauty  of  the  new  Jerusalem  is 
now  depicted  by  the  materials  of  her  structure,  and  the  powers 
which  prevail  within  her.  Vers.  17,  18.  "  For  copper  I  bring 
gold,  and  for  iron  I  bring  silver,  and  for  wood  copper,  and  for 
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stones  iron,  and  make  peace  thy  magistracy,  and  righteousness 
thy  bailiffs.  Injustice  is  no  more  seen  in  thy  land,  wasting  and 
destruction  in  thy  borders ;  and  thou  callest  salvation  thy  walls, 
and  renown  thy  gates"  Wood  and  stone  are  not  used  at  all  in 
the  buildino-  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  Just  as  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  silver  was  counted  as  nothing  (1  Kings  x.  21)  and 
had  only  the  value  of  stones  (1  Kings  x.  27),  so  here  Jehovah 
gives  her  gold  instead  of  copper,  silver  instead  of  iron ;  whilst 
copper  and  iron  are  so  despised  with  this  superabundance  of 
the  precious  metals,  that  they  take  the  place  of  such  building 
materials  as  wood  and  stones.  Thus  the  city  will  be  a  massive 
one,  and  not  even  all  of  stone,  but  entirely  built  of  metal,  and 
indestructible  not  only  by  the  elements,  but  by  all  kinds  of  foes. 
The  allegorical  continuation  of  the  prophecy  shows  very  clearly 
that  the  prophet  does  not  mean  his  words  to  be  taken  literally. 
The  LXX.,  Saad.,  and  others,  are  wrong  in  adopting  the  ren- 
dering, "  I  make  thy  magistracy  peace,"  etc. ;  since  shdlom  and 
tseddqdh  are  not  accusatives  of  either  the  predicate  or  the  object, 
but  such  personifications  as  we  are  accustomed  to  in  Isaiah  (vid. 
ch.  xxxii.  16,  17,  lix.  14;  cf.  ch.  xlv.  8).  Jehovah  makes 
peace  its  pequdddh,  i.e.  its  u  overseership  "  (like  gebhurdh,  hero- 
si  lip,  in  ch.  iii.  25,  and  'ezrdh,  helpership,  in  ch.  xxxi.  2),  or 
magistracy;  and  righteousness  its  bailiffs.  The  plural  *J^3 
is  no  disproof  of  the  personification  ;  the  meaning  is,  that 
tseddqdh  (righteousness)  is  to  Jerusalem  what  the  whole  body 
of  civil  officers  together  are  :  that  is  to  say,  righteousness  is  a 
substitute  for  the  police  force  in  every  form.  Under  such 
magistracy  and  such  police,  nothing  is  ever  heard  within  the 
land,  of  which  Jerusalem  is  the  capital,  of  either  chdmds,  i.e.  a 
rude  and  unjust  attack  of  the  stronger  upon  the  weaker,  or  of 
shod,  i.e.  conquest  and  devastation,  and  shebher,  i.e.  dashing  to 
pieces,  or  breaking  in  two.  It  has  walls  (ver.  10)  ;  but  in  truth 
"salvation,"  the  salvation  of  its  God,  is  regarded  as  its  im- 
pregnable fortifications.  It  has  gates  (ver.  11);  but  fhilldh,  the 
renown  that  commands  respect,  with  which  Jehovah  has  in- 
vested it,  is  really  better  than  any  gate,  whether  for  ornament 
or  protection. 

The  fifth  turn  celebrates  the  glorifying  of  Jerusalem, 
through  the  shining  of  Jehovah  as  its  everlasting  light  and 
through  the  form  of  its  ever-growing  membership,  which  is  so 
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well-pleasing  to  God.  The  prophecy  returns  to  the  thought 
with  which  it  set  out,  and  by  which  the  whole  is  regulated,  viz. 
that  Jerusalem  will  be  light.  This  leading  thought  is  now  un- 
folded in  the  most  majestic  manner,  and  opened  up  in  all  its 
eschatological  depth.  Vers.  1,  20.  "  The  sun  will  be  no  more 
thy  light  by  day,  neither  for  brightness  will  the  moon  shine  upon 
thee  :  Jehovah  will  be  to  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God 
thy  glory.  Thy  sun  will  no  more  go  down,  and  thy  moon  will 
not  be  withdrawn ;  for  Jehovah  ivill  be  to  thee  an  everlasting 
light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  will  be  fulfilled."  Although, 
in  the  prophet's  view,  the  Jerusalem  of  the  period  of  glory  in 
this  world  and  the  Jerusalem  of  the  eternal  glory  beyond 
flow  into  one  another ;  the  meaning  of  this  prophecy  is  not 
that  the  sun  and  moon  will  no  longer  exist.  Even  of  the 
Jerusalem  which  is  not  to  be  built  by  Israel  with  the  help  of 
converted  heathen,  but  which  comes  down  from  heaven  to 
earth,  the  seer  in  Rev.  xxi.  23  merely  says,  that  the  city  needs 
neither  the  shining  of  the  sun  nor  of  the  moon  (as  the  Targum 
renders  the  passage  before  us,  "  thou  wilt  not  need  the  shining 
of  the  sun  by  day"),  for  the  glory  of  God  lightens  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof,  i.e.  God  Himself  is  instead  of  a  sun 
to  her,  and  the  Lamb  instead  of  a  moon.  Consequently  we 
do  not  agree  with  Stier,  who  infers  from  this  passage  that 
u  there  is  a  final  new  creation  approaching,  when  there  will  be 
no  more  turning  round  into  the  shadow  (Jas.  i.  17),  when  the 
whole  planetary  system,  including  the  earth,  will  be  changed, 
and  when  the  earth  itself  will  become  a  sun,  yea,  will  become 
even  more  than  that,  in  the  direct  and  primary  light  which 
streams  down  upon  it  from  God  Himself."  We  rather  agree 
with  Hof  mann,  that  "  there  will  still  be  both  sun  and  moon,  but 
the  Holy  Place  will  be  illumined  without  interruption  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  presence  of  God,  which  outshines  all 
besides."  The  prophet  has  here  found  the  most  complete 
expression,  for  that  which  has  already  been  hinted  at  in  such 
prophecies  in  ch.  iv.  5,  xxx.  26,  xxiv.  23.  As  the  city  receives 
its  light  neither  from  the  sun  nor  from  the  moon,  this  implies, 
what  Rev.  xxi.  25  distinctly  affirms,  that  there  will  be  no 
more  night  there.  The  prophet  intentionally  avoids  a  f6y  *rifrO 
parallel  to  DEri^  "riNp.  We  must  not  render  the  second  clause  in 
ver.  19,  "  and  it  will  not  become  light  to  thee  with  the  shining 
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of  the  moon,"  for  ^Wl  never  means  to  get  light ;  nor  "  and  a3 
for  the  shining  of  the  moon,  it  does  not  give  the  light,"  as 
IIitzicT  and  Knobel  propose,  for  rObpl  is  used  alone,  and  not 
rrvn  FUifc  as  the  antithesis  to  DOV  T)fc6,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  light 
up  the  night"  (compare  HJJ  as  applied  to  the  shining  of  the 
moon  in  ch.  xiii.  10,  and  FH3  to  the  glittering  of  the  stars  in 
Joel  ii.  10),  and  even  the  use  of  rWn  is  avoided.  The  true 
rendering  is  either,  "  and  for  lighting,  the  moon  will  not  shine 
upon  thee"  (Stier,  Hahn,  etc.)  ;  or,  what  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  accentuation,  which  would  have  given  HOT  tifchah  and 
not  tsalceph  gadol,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  indicate  the  object, 
"and  as  for  the  lighting"  (p  as  in  ch.  xxxii.  lb).  The  glory 
of  Jehovah,  which  soars  above  Jerusalem,  and  has  come  down 
into  her,  is  henceforth  her  sun  and  her  moon, — a  sun  that  never 
sets,  a  moon  *)DiO  N?  which  is  not  taken  in  towards  morning, 
like  a  lamp  that  has  been  hung  out  at  night  (compare  *l?££j  ch. 
xvi.  10,  withdrawn,  disappeared).  The  triumph  of  light  over 
darkness,  which  is  the  object  of  the  world's  history,  is  con- 
centrated in  the  new  Jerusalem.  How  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood, is  explained  in  the  closing  clause  of  ver.  20.  The  sum  of 
the  days  of  mourning  allotted  to  the  church  is  complete.  The 
darkness  of  the  corruption  of  sin  and  state  of  punishment  is 
overcome,  and  the  church  is  nothing  but  holy  blessed  joy  with- 
out change  or  disturbance  ;  for  it  walks  no  longer  in  sidereal 
light,  but  in  the  eternally  unchangeable  light  of  Jehovah, 
which  with  its  peaceful  gentleness  and  perfect  purity  illumines 
within  as  well  as  without.  The  seer  of  the  Apocalypse  also 
mentions  the  Lamb.  The  Lamb  is  also  known  to  our  prophet ; 
for  the  "  Servant  of  Jehovah"  is  the  Lamb.  But  the  light  of 
transfiguration,  in  which  he  sees  this  exalted  Lamb,  is  not 
great  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  combined  with  the  light  of 
the  Divine  Nature  itself. 

The  next  verse. shows  how  deep  was  his  consciousness  of 
the  close  connection  between  darkness,  wrath,  and  sin.  Ver. 
21.  "  And  thy  people,  they  are  all  righteous;  they  possess  the 
land  for  ever,  a  sprout  of  my  plantations,  a  work  of  my  hands 
for  glorification"  The  church  of  the  new  Jerusalem  consists 
of  none  but  righteous  ones,  who  have  been  cleansed  from  guilt, 
and  keep  themselves  henceforth  pure  from  sinning,  and  there- 
fore possess  the  land  of  promise  for  ever,  without  having  to 
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fear  repeated  destruction  and  banishment:  a  "sprout"  (iiStser 
as  in  ch.  xi.  1,  xiv.  19 ;  Arab,  nadr,  the  green  branch)  "  of  my 
plantations"  (W?  chetliib,  erroneously  W?9  or  ^?»),  i.e.  of  my 
creative  acts  of  grace  (cf.  ch.  v.  7),  a  "  work  of  my  hands" 
(cf.  ch.  xix.  25),  "  to  glorify  me,"  i.e.  in  which  I  possess  that  in 
which  I  glory  pXBnn?  as  in  ch.  lxi.  3). 

The  life  of  this  church,  which  is  newly  created,  new-born, 
through  judgment  and  grace,  gradually  expands  from  the  most 
unassuming  centre  in  ever  widening  circles  until  it  has  attained 
the  broadest  dimensions.  Ver.  22a.  "  The  smallest  one  will 
become  thousands,  and  the  meanest  one  a  powerful  nation"  "  The 
small  and  mean  one,"  or,  as  the  idea  is  a  relative  one,  u  the 
smallest  and  meanest  one"  (Ges.  §  119,  2),  is  either  a  childless 
one,  or  one  blessed  with  very  few  children.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reference  is  not  exclusively  to  growth  through  the  blessing 
of  children,  but  also  to  growth  through  the  extension  of  fel- 
lowship. We  have  a  similar  expression  in  Mic.  iv.  7  (cf.  v. 
1),  where  'eleph  is  employed,  just  as  it  is  here,  in  the  sense  of 
*P*V>  "  to  thousands  (or  chiliads)." 

The  whole  of  the  prophetic  address  is  now  sealed  with  this 
declaration  :  Yer.  22b.  "  I,  Jehovah,  will  hasten  it  in  His  time," 
The  neuter  flj-  (as  in  ch.  xliii.  13,  xlvi.  11)  refers  to  every- 
thing that  has  been  predicted  from  ver.  1  downwards.  Jehovah 
will  fulfil  it  rapidly,  when  the  point  of  time  (jcaipos)  which  He 
has  fixed  for  it  shall  have  arrived.  As  this  point  of  time  is 
known  to  Him  only,  the  predicted  glory  will  burst  all  at  once 
with  startling  suddenness  upon  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
waited  believingly  for  Him. 

This  chapter  forms  a  connected  and  self-contained  whole, 
as  wTe  may  see  very  clearly  from  the  address  to  Zion-Jerusalem, 
which  is  sustained  throughout.  If  we  compare  together  such 
passages  as  ch.  li.  17-23  ("Awake,  awake,  stand  up,  O  Jeru- 
salem"), ch.  Hi.  1,  2  ("Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  O 
Zion"),  and  ch.  liv.  ("  Sing,  O  barren"),  which  are  all  closely 
related  so  far  as  their  contents  are  concerned,  we  shall  find  that 
these  addresses  to  Zion  form  an  ascending  series,  ch.  lx.  being 
the  summit  to  which  they  rise,  and  that  the  whole  is  a  com- 
plete counterpart  to  the  address  to  the  daughter  of  Babylon  in 
ch.  xlvii. 
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FOURTH  PROPHECT.— Chap.  lxi. 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  OFFICE  COMMITTED  TO  THE  SERVANT  OF 

JEHOVAH. 

The  words  of  Jehovah  Himself  pass  over  here  into  the 
words  of  another,  whom  He  has  appointed  as  the  Mediator  of 
His  gracious  counsel.  Vers.  1-3.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  over  me,  because  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me,  to  bring 
glad  tidings  to  sufferers,  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  broken-hearted 
ones,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  those  led  captive,  and  emancipation  to 
the  fettered ;  to  proclaim  a  year  of  grace  from  Jehovah,  and  a 
day  of  vengeance  from  our  God;  to  comfort  all  that  mourn;  to 
put  upon  the  mourners  of  Zion,  to  give  them  a  head-dress  for 
ashes,  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  a  wrapper  of  renown  for  an 
expiring  spirit,  that  they  may  be  called  terebinths  of  righteousness, 
a  planting  of  Jehovah  for  g  lor  if  cation."  Who  is  the  person 
speaking  here  ?  The  Targum  introduces  the  passage  with 
N*3J  IDS.  Nearly  all  the  modern  commentators  support  this 
view.  Even  the  closing  remarks  to  Drechsler  (iii.  381)  express 
the  opinion,  that  the  prophet  who  exhibited  to  the  church  the 
summit  of  its  glory  in  ch.  lx.,  an  evangelist  of  the  rising  from 
on  high,  an  apocalyptist  who  sketches  the  painting  which  the 
New  Testament  apocalyptist  is  to  carry  out  in  detail,  is  here 
looking  up  to  Jehovah  with  a  grateful  eye,  and  praising  Him 
with  joyful  heart  for  his  exalted  commission.  But  this  view, 
when  looked  at  more  closely,  cannot  possibly  be  sustained.  It 
is  open  to  the  following  objections :  (1.)  The  prophet  never 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  prophet  at  any  such  length  as  this  ;  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  the  closing  words  of  ch. 
lvii.  21,  "  saith  my  God,"  he  has  always  most  studiously  let 
his  own  person  fall  back  into  the  shade.  (2.)  Wherever  any 
other  than  Jehovah  is  represented  as  speaking,  and  as  referring 
to  his  own  calling,  or  his  experience  in  connection  with  that 
calling,  as  in  ch.  xlix.  1  sqq.,  1.  4  sqq.,  it  is  the  very  same 
"  servant  of  Jehovah"  of  whom  and  to  whom  Jehovah  speaks 
in  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.,  Iii.  13-liii.,  and  therefore  not  the  prophet 
himself,  but  He  who  had  been  appointed  to  be  the  Mediator 
of  a  new  covenant,  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  the  salvation  of 
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Jehovah  for  the  whole  world,  and  who  would  reach  this  glorious 
height,  to  which  lie  had  been  called,  through  self-abasement 
even  to  death.  (3.)  All  that  the  person  speaking  here  says  of 
himself  is  to  be  found  in  the  picture  of  the  unequalled  "  Servant 
of  Jehovah,"  who  is  highly  exalted  above  the  prophet.  He  is 
endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xlii.  1)  ;  Jehovah  has 
sent  Him,  and  with  Him  His  Spirit  (ch.  xlviii.  16b) ;  He  has  a 
tongue  taught  of  God,  to  help  the  exhausted  with  words  (ch. 
1.  4)  ;  He  spares  and  rescues  those  who  are  almost  despairing 
and  destroyed,  the  bruised  reed  and  expiring  wick  (ch.  xlii.  7). 
"  To  open  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  prisoners  from  the  prison, 
and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison-house  :"  this  is 
what  He  has  chiefly  to  do  for  His  people,  both  in  word  and 
deed  (ch.  xlii.  7,  xlix.  9).  (4.)  We  can  hardly  expect  that, 
after  the  prophet  has  described  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  of 
whom  he  prophesied,  as  coming  forward  to  speak  with  such 
dramatic  directness  as  in  ch.  xlix.  1  sqq.,  1.  4  sqq.  (and  even 
ch.  xlviii.  16b) ,  he  will  now  proceed  to  put  himself  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  ascribe  to  himself  those  very  same  official  attributes 
which  he  has  already  set  forth  as  characteristic  features  in  his 
portrait  of  the  predicted  One.  For  these  reasons  we  have  no 
doubt  that  we  have  here  the  words  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah. 
The  glory  of  Jerusalem  is  depicted  in  ch.  lx.  in  the  direct 
words  of  Jehovah  Himself,  which  are  well  sustained  through- 
out. And  now,  just  as  in  ch.  xlviii.  16b,  though  still  more 
elaborately,  we  have  by  their  side  the  words  of  His  servant, 
who  is  the  mediator  of  this  glory,  and  who  above  all  others 
is  the  pioneer  thereof  in  his  evangelical  predictions.  Just  as 
Jehovah  says  of  him  in  ch.  xlii.  1,  "  I  have  put  my  Spirit 
upon  him;"  so  here  he  says  of  himself,  "The  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  is  upon  me."  And  when  he  continues  to  explain  this 
still  further  by  saying,  u  because"  (]W  from  »W,  intention,  pur- 
pose ;  here  equivalent  to  "1BW  \VS_)  "  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me" 
(pidshach  'dthl,  more  emphatic  than  m'sJidchanl),  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  inashach  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  prophetic 
and  not  regal  anointing  (1  Kings  xix.  16),  we  may  find  in  the 
choice  of  this  particular  word  a  hint  at  the  fact,  that  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah  are  one  and  the  same  person.  So 
also  the  account  given  in  Luke  iv.  16-22 — viz.  that  when  Jesus 
was  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  after  reading  the  opening 
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words  of  this  address,  He  closed  the  book  with  these  words, 
"  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears  " — cannot  be 
interpreted  more  simply  in  any  other  way,  than  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Jesus  here  declares  Himself  to  be  the  predicted  and 
divinely  anointed  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  brings  the  gospel 
of  redemption  to  His  people.  Moreover,  though  it  is  not 
decisive  in  favour  of  our  explanation,  yet  this  explanation  is 
favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  speaker  not  only  appears  as  the 
herald  of  the  new  and  great  gifts  of  God,  but  also  as  the 
dispenser  of  them  ("  non  prceco  tantum,  sed  et  dispensator" 
Vitringa).  The  combination  of  the  names  of  God  ('Adonai 
Yehovah)  is  the  same  as  in  ch.  1.  4-9.  On  hisser,  evayyeX^ecp 
{-ea6ai)j  see  p.  145.  He  comes  to  put  a  bandage  on  the 
hearts'  wounds  of  those  who  are  broken-hearted :  ?  ^?n  (B>3n) 
as  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  4,  Ps.  cxlvii.  3 ;  cf .  )  Kfih  (Nan),  vol.  i.  p.  200; 
\  P^V?,  p.  336.  Iftj  &$>  is  the  phrase  used  in  the  law  for 
the  proclamation  of  the  freedom  brought  by  the  year  of  jubilee, 
which  occurred  every  fiftieth  year  after  seven  sabbatical  periods, 
and  was  called  shenath  hadderor  (Ezek.  xlvi.  17)  ;  deror  from 
ddrar,  a  verbal  stem,  denoting  the  straight,  swift  flight  of  a 
swallow  (see  at  Ps.  lxxxiv.  4),  and  free  motion  in  general,  such 
as  that  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  liberal  self-diffusion,  like  that 
of  a  superabundant  fulness.  Peqach-qodch  is  written  like  two 
wrords  (see  at  ch.  ii.  20).  The  Targum  translates  it  as  if  peqach 
wTere  an  imperative :  "  Come  to  the  light,"  probably  meaning 
undo  the  bands.  But  qodch  is  not  a  Hebrew  word ;  for  the 
qlchoth  of  the  Mishna  (the  loops  through  which  the  strings  of 
a  purse  are  drawn,  for  the  purpose  of  lacing  it  up)  cannot  be 
adduced  as  a  comparison.  Parchon,  AE,  and  A,  take  peqach- 
qoach  as  one  word  (of  the  form  ?h?0?,  ^H"]1]^),  in  the  sense  of 
throwing  open,  viz.  the  prison.  But  as  pdqach  is  never  used 
like  pdthach  (ch.  xiv.  17,  li.  14),  to  signify  the  opening  of  a 
room,  but  is  always  applied  to  the  opening  of  the  eyes  (ch. 
xxxv.  5,  xlii.  7,  etc.),  except  in  ch.  xlii.  20,  where  it  is  used  for 
the  opening  of  the  ears,  we  adhere  to  the  strict  usage  of  the 
language,  if  we  understand  by  p'qacliqoach  the  opening  up  of 
the  eyes  (as  contrasted  with  the  dense  darkness  of  the  prison)  ; 
and  this  is  how  it  has  been  taken  even  by  the  LXX.,  who 
have  rendered  it  teal  rv(j)\ol<;  avd^Ke^nv,  as  if  the  reading  had 
been  &yvb)  (Ps.  cxlvi.  8).     Again,  he  is  sent  to  promise  with 
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a  loud  proclamation  a  year  of  good  pleasure  (rdtson:  syn. 
ytsliudli)  and  a  day  of  vengeance,  which  Jehovah  has  ap- 
pointed ;  a  promise  which  assigns  the  length  of  a  year  for  the 
thorough  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  grace,  and  only  the 
length  of  a  day  for  the  work  of  vengeance.  The  vengeance 
applies  to  those  who  hold  the  people  of  God  in  fetters,  and 
oppress  them  ;  the  grace  to  all  those  whom  the  infliction  of 
punishment  has  inwardly  humbled,  though  they  have  been 
strongly  agitated  by  its  long  continuance  (ch.  lvii.  15).  The 
'dbhelim,  whom  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  has  to  comfort,  are  the 
"  mourners  of  Zion,"  those  who  take  to  heart  the  fall  of  Zion. 
In  ver.  3,  DlBv  •  •  •  ^5?j  ne  corrects  himself,  because  what  he 
brings  is  not  merely  a  diadem,  to  which  the  word  sum  (to  set) 
would  apply,  but  an  abundant  supply  of  manifold  gifts,  to 
which  only  a  general  word  like  ndthan  (to  give)  is  appropriate. 
Instead  of  "13$,  the  ashes  of  mourning  or  repentance  laid  upon 
the  head,  he  brings  1NQ?  a  diadem  to  adorn  the  head  (a  trans- 
position even  so  far  as  the  letters  are  concerned,  and  therefore 
the  counterpart  of  IBS)  ;  the  "  oil  of  joy"  (from  Ps.  xlv.  8  ; 
compare  also  'jnro  there  with  "•nfc  n^D  here)  instead  of  mourn- 
ing ;  "  a  wrapper  (cloak)  of  renown"  instead  of  a  faint  and 
almost  extinguished  spirit.  The  oil  with  which  they  henceforth 
anoint  themselves  is  to  be  joy  or  gladness,  and  renown  the 
cloak  in  which  they  wrap  themselves  (a  genitive  connection,  as 
in  ch.  lix.  17).  And  whence  is  all  this?  The  gifts  of  God, 
though  represented  in  outward  figures,  are  really  spiritual,  and 
take  effect  within,  rejuvenating  and  sanctifying  the  inward 
man ;  they  are  the  sap  and  strength,  the  marrow  and  impulse 
of  a  new  life.  The  church  thereby  becomes  "  terebinths  of 
righteousness"  (v^:  Targ.,  Symm.,  Jer.,  render  this,  strong 
ones,  mighty  ones ;  Syr.  dechre,  rams ;  but  though  both  of  these 
are  possible,  so  far  as  the  letters  are  concerned,  they  are  un- 
suitable here),  i.e.  possessors  of  righteousness,  produced  by  God 
and  acceptable  with  God,  having  all  the  firmness  and  fulness 
of  terebinths,  with  their  strong  trunks,  their  luxuriant  verdure, 
and  their  perennial  foliage, — a  planting  of  Jehovah,  to  the 
end  that  He  may  get  glory  out  of  it  (a  repetition  of  ch.  lx.  21). 
Even  in  ver.  35  with  Drp  topi  a  perfect  was  introduced  in 
the  place  of  the  infinitives  of  the  object,  and  affirmed  what  was 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  mediation  of  the  Servant  of 
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Jehovah.  The  second  turn  in  the  address,  which  follows  in 
vers.  4-9,  continues  the  use  of  such  perfects,  which  afterwards 
pass  into  futures.  But  the  whole  is  still  governed  by  the  com- 
mencement in  ver.  1.  The  Servant  of  Jehovah  celebrates  the 
glorious  office  committed  to  him,  and  expounds  the  substance 
of  the  gospel  given  him  to  proclaim.  It  points  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  promised  land,  and  to  the  elevation  of  Israel,  after 
its  purification  in  the  furnace  of  judgment,  to  great  honour 
and  dignity  in  the  midst  of  the  world  of  nations.  Vers.  4-6. 
"  And  they  will  build  up  wastes  of  the  olden  time,  raise  up  deso- 
lations of  the  forefathers,  and  renew  desolate  cities,  desolations  of 
former  generations.  And  strangers  stand  and  feed  your  flocks, 
and  foreigners  become  your  ploughmen  and  vinedressers.  But 
ye  will  be  called  priests  of  Jehovah ;  Servants  of  our  God,  will 
men  say  to  you :  ye  will  eat  the  riches  of  the  nations,  and  pride 
yourselves  in  their  glory ."  The  desolations  and  wastes  of  'oldm 
and  dor  vddor,  i.e.  of  ages  remote  and  near  (ch.  lviii.  12),  are 
not  confined  to  what  had  lain  in  ruins  during  the  seventy  years 
of  the  captivity.  The  land  will  be  so  thickly  populated,  that 
the  former  places  of  abode  will  not  suffice  (ch.  xlix.  19,  20) ;  so 
that  places  must  be  referred  to  which  are  lying  waste  beyond 
the  present  bounds  of  the  promised  land  (ch.  liv.  3),  and  which 
will  be  rebuilt,  raised  up,  and  renewed  by  those  who  return 
from  exile,  and  indeed  by  the  latest  generations  (ch.  lviii.  12, 
lip*?  ;  cf.  ch.  lx.  14).  Chorebh,  in  the  sense  of  desolation,  is  a 
word  belonging  to  the  later  period  of  the  language  (Zeph.,  Jer., 
and  Ezek.).  The  rebuilding  naturally  suggests  the  thought  of 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  (ch.  lx.  10).  But  the 
prophet  expresses  the  fact  that  they  will  enter  into  the  service 
of  Israel  (ver.  5),  in  a  new  and  different  form.  They  "  stand 
there"  (viz.  at  their  posts  ready  for  service,  i al-mishmartdm, 
2  Chron.  vii.  6),  "  and  feed  your  flocks"  (|K¥  singularetantum,  cf. 
Gen.  xxx.  43),  and  foreigners  are  your  ploughmen  and  vine- 
dressers. Israel  is  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  who  have 
entered  into  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  and  become  the 
people  of  God  (ch.  xix.  25),  what  the  Aaronites  formerly  were 
in  the  midst  of  Israel  itself.  It  stands  upon  the  height  of  its 
primary  destination  to  be  a  kingdom  of  priests  (Ex.  xix.  6). 
They  are  called  "  priests  of  Jehovah,"  and  the  heathen  call 
them  "  servants  of  our  God ;"  for  even  the  heathen  speak  with 
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believing  reverence  of  the  God,  to  whom  Israel  renders  priestly 
service,  as  "  our  God."  This  reads  as  if  the  restored  Israelites 
were  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  converted  heathen  as 
the  clergy  to  the  laity ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  ch.  lxvi.  21,  that 
the  prophet  has  no  such  hierarchical  separation  as  this  in  his 
mind.  All  that  we  can  safely  infer  from  his  prophecy  is,  that 
the  nationality  of  Israel  will  not  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
entrance  of  the  heathen  into  the  community  of  the  God  of 
revelation.  The  people  created  by  Jehovah,  to  serve  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  promise  of  salvation  and  the  instrument  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  salvation,  will  also  render  Him  special  service, 
even  after  that  salvation  has  been  really  effected.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  take  the  attitude,  which  is  here  assigned  to  the 
people  of  sacred  history  after  it  has  become  the  teacher  of  the 
nations,  viz.  as  the  leader  of  its  worship  also,  and  shape  it  into 
any  clear  and  definite  form  that  shall  be  reconcilable  with  the 
New  Testament  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  abolition  of  all  national 
party-walls.  The  Old  Testament  prophet  utters  New  Testa- 
ment prophecies  in  an  Old  Testament  form.  Even  when  he 
continues  to  say,  u  Ye  will  eat  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
pride  yourselves  in  their  glory,"  i.e.  be  proud  of  the  glorious 
things  which  have  passed  from  their  possession  into  yours,  this 
is  merely  colouring  intended  to  strike  the  eye,  which  admits  of 
explanation  on  the  ground  that  he  saw  the  future  in  the  mirror 
of  the  present,  as  a  complete  inversion  of  the  relation  in  which 
the  two  had  stood  before.  The  figures  present  themselves  to 
him  in  the  form  of  contrasts.  The  New  Testament  apostle,  on 
the  other  hand,  says  in  Bom.  xi.  12  that  the  conversion  of  all 
Israel  to  Christ  will  be  "  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles."  But  if 
even  then  the  Gentile  church  should  act  according  to  the  words 
of  the  same  apostle  in  Bom.  xv.  27,  and  show  her  gratitude  to 
the  people  whose  spiritual  debtor  she  is,  by  ministering  to  them 
in  carnal  things,  all  that  the  prophet  has  promised  here  will  be 
amply  fulfilled.  We  cannot  adopt  the  explanation  proposed  by 
Hitzig,  Stier,  etc.,  "  and  changing  with  them,  ye  enter  into 
their  glory"  (Jdtliyammerivom  ydmar  =  murJ  Tliph. :  hemir,  Jer. 
ii.  11 ;  lit.  to  exchange  with  one  another,  to  enter  into  one 
another's  places)  ;  for  y dinar  =  'dmar  (cf .  ydchad  —  'dchad ; 
ydsham  =  'dsJiam ;  ydlaph  =  'dlaph),  to  press  upwards,  to  rise 
up  (related  to  tdmar,  see  at  ch.  xvii.  9 ;  sdmar,  Symm.  opdorpi- 
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yelv,  possibly  also  'dmar  with  the  hithpael  hitliammer,  LXX. 
tcaraSwacrTeveiv),  yields  a  much  simpler  and  more  appropriate 
meaning.  From  this  verb  we  have  hitliammer  in  Ps.  xciv.  4, 
"to  lift  one's  self  up  (proudly),"  and  here  hithyammer ;  and  it 
is  in  this  way  that  the  word  has  been  explained  by  Jerome 
(superbietis),  and  possibly  by  the  LXX.  (OavfiaaOyjaeaOe,  in 
the  sense  of  spectabiles  eritis),  by  the  Targum,  and  the  Syriac, 
as  well  as  by  most  of  the  ancient  and  modern  expositors. 

The  shame  of  banishment  will  then  be  changed  into  an 
excess  of  joy,  and  honourable  distinction.  Vers.  7-9.  "  In- 
stead of  shame  ye  ivill  have  double,  and  (instead)  of  insult  they 
rejoice  at  their  portion  :  thus  in  their  land  they  will  possess 
double;  everlasting  joy  will  they  have.  For  Uehovah  love  righty 
hate  robbery  in  ivickedness ;  and  give  them  their  reward  in  faith" 
fulness,  and  conclude  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them.  And 
their  family  will  be  knoivn  among  the  nations,  and  their  offspring 
in  the  midst  of  the  nations  :  all  who  see  them  will  recognise  them, 
for  they  are  a  family  that  Jehovah  hath  blessed"  The  enigma- 
tical first  half  of  ver.  7  is  explained  in  ver.  2,  where  mishneh 
is  shown  to  consist  of  double  possession  in  the  land  of  their 
inheritance,  which  has  not  only  been  restored  to  them,  but 
extended  far  beyond  the  borders  of  their  former  possession  ; 
and  ydronnu  chelqdm  (cf.  ch.  lxiv.  14)  denotes  excessive  re- 
joicing in  the  ground  and  soil  belonging  to  them  (according  to 
the  appointment  of  Jehovah)  :  chelqdm  as  in  Mic.  ii.  4 ;  and 
mishneh  as  equivalent  not  to  Ito  JWO,  but  to  HBh*  rutjfo. 
Taking  this  to  be  the  relation  between  ver.  lb  and  la,  the 
meaning  of  lakhen  is  not,  "  therefore,  because  they  have  hitherto 
suffered  shame  and  reproach ;"  but  what  is  promised  in  ver.  la 
is  unfolded  according  to  its  practical  results,  the  effects  con- 
sequent upon  its  fulfilment  being  placed  in  the  foreground  (cf. 
vol.  i.  p.  448) ;  so  that  there  is  less  to  astonish  us  in  the  ellipti- 
cally  brief  form  of  ver.  la  which  needed  explanation.  The 
transition  from  the  form  of  address  to  that  of  declaration  is  the 
same  as  in  ch.  i.  29,  xxxi.  6,  Hi.  14,  15.  nfiifcl  is  a  concise 
expression  for  ncfa  nnrn,  just  as  VOTPfi  in  ch.  xlviii.  9  is  for 
*n?nn  fVETi.  Chelqdm  is  either  the  accusative  of  the  object, 
according  to  the  construction  of  Jfl,  which  occurs  in  Ps.  Ii.  16; 
or  what  I  prefer,  looking  at  npn  in  ch.  xlii.  25,  and  T??fi  in 
ch.  xliii.  23,  an  adverbial  accusative  =  Dpfru.     The  LXX., 
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Jerome,   and   Satd.   render  the   clause,   in   opposition    to    the 
accents,  "  instead  of  your  double  shame  and  reproach  ;"  but 
in    that   case  the  principal   words  of  the   clause  would  read 
DDppn  Min.     The  explanation  adopted  by  the  Targum,  Snad., 
and  Jerome,  "  shame  on  the  part  of  those  who  rejoice  in  their 
portion,"  is  absolutely  impossible.     The  great  majority  of  the 
modern   commentators  adopt  essentially  the  same  explanation 
of  ver.  la  as  we  have  done,  and  even  A.  E.  Kimchi  does  the 
same.      Halm's  modification,  "  instead  of  your  shame  is  the 
double  their  portion,  and  (instead)  of  the  insult  this,  that  they 
will  rejoice,"  forces  a  meaning  upon  the  syntax  which  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.     The  reason  for  the  gracious  recompense  for 
the  wrong  endured  is  given   in  ver.  8,  "  Jehovah  loves   the 
right,"  which  the  enemies  of  Israel  have  so  shamefully  abused. 
u  He  hates  n?iyn  pn,  i.e.  not  rapinam  in  holocausto  (as  Jerome, 
Talmud  b.  Succa  30a,  Luther,  and  others  render  it ;  Eng.  ver. 
"robbery  for  burnt-offering"), — for  what  object  could  there 
be    in    mentioning  sacrifices  here,   seeing  that  only   heathen 
sacrifices  could  be  intended,  and  there  would   be   something 
worse  than  gdzel  to  condemn  in  them? — but  robbery,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  "something  robbed  in   or  with  knavery"   (LXX., 
Targ.,   Syr.,  Saad.),  which  calls  to   mind  at  once  the  cruel 
robbery  or  spoiling  that  Israel  had  sustained  from  the  Chal- 
deans, its  bozezlm  (ch.  xlii.  24), — a  robbery  which  passed  all 
bounds.     rb\y  is  softened  from  n^y  (from  5%  Sq^),  like  ntky  in 
Job  v.  16,  and  fbty  in  Ps.  lviii.  3  and  lxiv.  7  ;   though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  punctuation  assumes  the  latter,  as  the 
Targum  does,  and  not  rather  the  meaning  holocaustum  sup- 
ported by  the  Talmud.     For  the  very  reason,  therefore,  that 
Israel  had  been  so  grievously  ill-treated  by  the  instruments  of 
punishment  employed  by  Jehovah,  He  would  give  those  who 
had  been  ill-treated  their  due  reward,  after  He  had  made  the 
evil,  which  He  had  not  approved,  subservient  to  His  own  salu- 
tary purposes,     npys  is  the  reward  of  work  in  Lev.  xix.  13,  of 
hardship  in  Ezek.  xxix.  20 ;  here  it  is  the  reward  of  suffering. 
This  reward  He  would  give  flp$?3,  exactly  as  He  had  promised, 
without  the  slightest  deduction.     The  posterity  of  those  who 
have  been  ill-treated  and  insulted  will  be  honourably  known 
(jnfa  as  in  Prov.  xxxi.  23)  in  the  world  of  nations,  and  men 
will  need  only  to  catch  sight  of  them  to  recognise  them  (by 
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prominent  marks  of  blessing),  for  they  are  a  family  blessed  of 
God.  *?,  not  quod  (because),  although  it  might  have  this 
meaning,  but  nam  (for),  as  in  Gen.  xxvii.  23,  since  hikkir  in- 
cludes the  meaning  agnoscere  (to  recognise). 

This  is  the  joyful  calling  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  to  be 
the  messenger  of  such  promises  of  God  to  His  people.  Vers. 
10,  11.  "  Joyfully  I  rejoice  in  Jehovah;  my  soul  shall  be  joyful 
in  my  God,  that  He  hath  given  me  garments  of  salvation  to  put 
on,  hath  wrapped  me  in  the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bride- 
groom who  wears  the  turban  like  a  priest,  and  as  a  bride  who 
puts  on  her  jewellery.  For  like  the  land  which  brings  forth  its 
sprouts,  and  as  a  garden  which  causes  the  things  sown  in  it 
to  sprout  up ;  so  the  JLord  Jehovah  bringeth  righteousness  to 
sprouting,  and  renown  before  all  nations"  The  Targum  pre- 
cedes this  last  turn  with  "Thus  saith  Jerusalem."  But  as 
vers.  4-9  are  a  development  of  the  glorious  prospects,  the  reali- 
zation of  which  has  to  be  effected  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  person  speaking  in  vers.  1-3  both  in  word  and  deed, 
the  speaker  here  is  certainly  the  same  as  there.  Nor  is  it  even 
the  fact  that  he  is  here  supposed  to  commence  speaking  again  ; 
but  he  is  simply  continuing  his  address  by  expressing  at  the 
close,  as  he  did  at  the  beginning,  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  in  his  own  person  to  the  approaching  elevation  of  His 
people.  Exalted  joy,  which  impels  him  to  exult,  is  what  he 
experiences  in  Jehovah  his  God  (2  denoting  the  ground  and 
orbit  of  his  experience)  :  for  the  future,  which  so  abounds  in 
grace,  and  which  he  has  to  proclaim  as  a  prophet  and  as  the 
evangelist  of  Israel,  and  of  which  he  has  to  lay  the  foundation 
as  the  mediator  of  Israel,  and  in  which  he  is  destined  to  parti- 
cipate as  being  himself  an  Israelite,  consists  entirely  of  salva- 
tion and  righteousness ;  so  that  he,  the  bearer  and  messenger 
of  the  divine  counsels  of  grace,  appears  to  himself  as  one  to 
whom  Jehovah  has  given  clothes  of  salvation  to  put  on,  and 
whom  He  has  wrapped  in  the  robe  of  righteousness.  Ts'ddqdh 
(righteousness),  looked  at  from  the  evangelical  side  of  the  idea 
which  it  expresses,  is  here  the  parallel  word  to  yeshudh  (sal- 
vation). The  figurative  representation  of  both  by  different 
articles  of  dress  is  similar  to  ch.  lix.  17;  yaat,  which  only  occurs 
here,  is  synonymous  with  rdtdh,  from  which  comes  madteh, 
a  wrapper  or  cloak  (ver.  3).     He  appears  to  himself,  as  he 
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stands  there  hoping  such  things  for  his  people,  and  preaching 
such  things  to  his  people,  to  resemble  a  bridegroom,  who  makes 
his  turban  in  priestly  style,  i.e.  who  winds  it  round  his  head 
after  the  fashion  of  the  priestly  migbaoth  (Ex.  xxix.  9),  which 
are  called  ^"}NQ  in  Ex.  xxxix.  28  (cf.  Ezek.  xliv.  18).  Rashi 
md  others  think  of  the  mitsnepheth  of  the  high  priest,  which 
was  of  purple-blue  ;  but  \T\y  does  not  imply  anything  beyond 
the  migbadhy  a  tall  mitra,  which  was  formed  by  twisting  a 
long  linen  band  round  the  head  so  as  to  make  it  stand  up  in 
a  point.  JH3  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  konen,  or  heJchl?iy 
as  Hitzig  and  Hahn  suppose,  since  the  verb  kdhan  =  hun 
only  survives  in  kohen.  Klhen  is  a  denom.,  and  signifies 
to  act  or  play  the  priest  ;  it  is  construed  here  with  the 
accusative  1N2,  which  is  either  the  accusative  of  more  precise 
definition  ("who  play  the  priest  in  a  turban;"  A.  &>?  vvfi^nov 
leparevofievov  aTetydvay),  or  what  would  answer  better  to  the 
parallel  member,  "  who  makes  the  turban  like  a  priest."  As 
often  as  he  receives  the  word  of  promise  into  his  heart  and 
takes  it  into  his  mouth,  it  is  to  him  like  the  turban  of  a  bride- 
groom, or  like  the  jewellery  which  a  bride  puts  on  (tadeh,  kal, 
as  in  Hos.  ii.  15).  For  the  substance  of  the  promise  is  nothing 
but  salvation  and  renown,  which  Jehovah  causes  to  sprout  up 
before  all  nations,  just  as  the  earth  causes  its  vegetation  to 
sprout,  or  a  garden  its  seed  (3  as  a  preposition  in  both  in- 
stances, instar  followed  by  attributive  clauses;  see  ch.  viii.  23). 
The  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  is  the  seed, 
out  of  which  great  things  are  developed  before  all  the  world. 
The  ground  and  soil  (^erets)  of  this  development  is  mankind  ; 
the  enclosed  garden  therein  (ganndh)  is  the  church ;  and  the 
great  things  themselves  are  tseddqdh,  as  the  true  inward  nature 
of  His  church,  and  fhilldh  as  its  outward  manifestation.  The 
force  which  causes  the  seed  to  germinate  is  Jehovah ;  but  the 
bearer  of  the  seed  is  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  and  the  ground 
of  his  festive  rejoicing  is  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to  scatter  the 
seed  of  so  gracious  and  glorious  a  future. 
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FIFTH  PROPHECY.— Ohap.  lxii. 
THE  GRADUAL  EXTENSION  OF  THE  GLORY  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Nearly  all  the  more  recent  commentators  regard  the  pro- 
phet himself  as  speaking  here.     Having  given  himself  up  to 
praying  to  Jehovah  and  preaching  to  the  people,  he  will  not 
rest  or  hold  his  peace  till  the  salvation,  which  has  begun  to  be 
realized,  has  been  brought  fully  out  to  the  light  of  day.     It  is, 
however,   really  Jehovah  who  commences  thus  :    Vers.   1-3. 
"  For  Zioris  sake  I  shall  not  be  silent,  and  for  Jerusalem! s  sake 
I  shall  not  rest,  till  her  righteousness  breaks  forth  like  morning 
brightness,  and  her  salvation  like  a  blazing  torch.     And  nations 
will  see  thy  righteousness,  and  all  kings  thy  glory ;   and  men 
will  call  thee  by  a  new  name,  which  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  will 
determine.     And  thou  wilt  be  an  adorning  coronet  in  the  hand 
of  Jehovah,  and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  lap  of  thy  God."     It  is 
evident  that  Jehovah  is  the  speaker  here,  both  from  ver.  6  and 
also  from  the  expression  used ;  for  chdshdh  is  the  word  com- 
monly employed  in  such   utterances  of  Jehovah  concerning 
Himself,  to  denote  His  leaving  things  in  their  existing  state 
without  interposing  (ch.  Ixv.  6,  lvii.  11,  Ixiv.  11).     Moreover, 
the  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  author 
of  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  is  not  the  speaker  in  ch.  lxi.,  also  prove  that  it 
is  not  he  who  is  continuing  to  speak  of  himself  in  ch.  lxii. 
Jehovah,  having  now  begun  to  speak  and  move  on  behalf  of 
Zion,  will  "  for  Zion's  sake,"  i.e.  just  because  it  is  Zion,  His 
own  church,  neither  be  silent  nor  give  Himself  rest,  till  He 
has  gloriously  executed  His  work  of  grace.     Zion  is  now  in 
the  shade,  but  the  time  will  come  when  her  righteousness  will 
go  forth  as  nOgah,  the  light  which  bursts  through  the  night 
(ch.  lx.  19,  lix.  9  ;  here  the  morning  sunlight,  Prov.  iv.  18  ; 
compare  shachar,  the  morning  red,  ch.  lviii.  8)  ;  or  till  her 
salvation  is  like  a  torch  which  blazes.     "W1  belongs  to  TB$>3 
(rnercha)  in  the  form  of  an  attributive  clause  =  1#2t,  although 
it  might  also  be  assumed  that  nyn*  stands  by  attraction  for 
iinn  (cf.  ch.  ii.  11;  Ewald,  §  317,  c).     The  verb  nya,  which 
is  generally  applied  to  wrath  (e.g.  ch.  xxx.  27),  is  here  used  in 
connection  with  salvation,  which  has  wrath  towards  the  enemies 
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of  Zion  as  its  obverse  side :  Zion's  tscdeq  (righteousness)  shall 
become  like  the  morning  sunlight,  before  which  even  the  last 
twilight  has  vanished ;  and  Zion's  yeshudh  is  like  a  nightly 
torch,  which  sets  fire  to  its  own  material,  and  everything  that 
comes  near  it.  The  force  of  the  conjunction  1#  (until)  does 
not  extend  beyond  ver.  1.  From  ver.  2  onwards,  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  object  indicated  by  ly  is  more  fully  described. 
The  eyes  of  the  nations  will  be  directed  to  the  righteousness  of 
Zion,  the  impress  of  which  is  now  their  common  property ;  the 
eyes  of  all  kings  to  her  glory,  with  which  the  glory  of  none 
of  them,  nor  even  of  all  together,  can  possibly  compare.  And 
because  this  state  of  Zion  is  a  new  one,  which  has  never  existed 
before,  her  old  name  is  not  sufficient  to  indicate  her  nature. 
She  is  called  by  a  new  name ;  and  who  could  determine  this 
new  name  ?  He  who  makes  the  church  righteous  and  glorious, 
He,  and  He  alone,  is  able  to  utter  a  name  answering  to  her 
new  nature,  just  as  it  was  He  who  called  Abram  Abraham,  and 
Jacob  Israel.  The  mouth  of  Jehovah  will  determine  it  (3£J, 
to  pierce,  to  mark,  to  designate  in  a  signal  and  distinguishing 
manner,  nuncupare ;  cf.  Amos  vi.  1,  Num.  i.  17).  It  is  only 
in  imagery  that  prophecy  here  sees  what  Zion  will  be  in  the 
future  :  she  will  be  "  a  crown  of  glory,"  u  a  diadem,"  or  rather 
a  tiara  (f,senlph;  ChetJiib  tsenuph  =  mitsnepheth,  the  head-dress 
of  the  high  priest,  Ex.  xxviii.  4,  Zech.  iii.  5  ;  and  that  Gf  the 
king,  Ezek.  xxi.  31)  "  of  regal  dignity,"  in  the  hand  of  her 
God  (for  want  of  a  synonym  of  "  hand,"  we  have  adopted  the 
rendering  "in  the  lap  "  the  second  time  that  it  occurs).  Meier 
renders  HVP  Yn  (*!??)  Jovce  sub  prcesidio,  as  though  it  did  not 
form  part  of  the  figure.  But  it  is  a  main  feature  in  the  figure, 
that  Jehovah  holds  the  crown  in  His  hand.  Zion  is  not  the 
ancient  crown  which  the  Eternal  wrears  upon  His  head,  but 
the  crown  wrought  out  in  time,  which  He  holds  in  His  hand, 
because  He  is  seen  in  Zion  by  all  creation.  The  whole  history 
of  salvation  is  the  history  of  the  taking  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  perfecting  of  the  kingdom  by  Jehovah ;  in  other  words,  the 
history  of  the  working  out  of  this  crown. 

Zion  will  be  once  more  the  beloved  of  God,  and  her  home 
the  bride  of  her  children.  Vers.  4,  5.  "  Men  will  no  more  call 
thee  6  Forsaken  one ; '  and  thy  land  they  will  no  more  call 
'Desert:1  but  men  will  name  thee  'My  delight  in  her  J  and  thy 
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home  '  Manned  one :'  for  Jehovah  hath  delight  in  tliee,  and  thy 
land  is  married.  For  the  young  man  marrieth  the  maiden,  thy 
children  will  marry  thee ;  and  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  in  the 
bride,  thy  God  will  rejoice  in  thee"  The  prophecy  mentions 
new  names,  which  will  now  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones ; 
but  these  names  indicate  what  Zion  appears  to  be,  not  her  true 
nature  which  is  brought  to  the  light.  In  the  explanatory- 
clause  ^  stands  at  the  head,  because  the  name  of  Zion  is  given 
first  in  distinction  from  the  name  of  her  land.  Zion  has 
hitherto  been  called  'azubhdh,  forsaken  by  Jehovah,  who  for- 
merly loved  her;  but  she  now  receives  instead  the  name  of 
chephtsl-bhdh  (really  the  name  of  a  woman,  viz.  the  wife  of 
Hezekiah,  and  mother  of  Manasseh,  2  Kings  xxi.  1),  for  she 
is  now  the  object  of  true  affection  on  the  part  of  Jehovah. 
With  the  rejoicing  of  a  bridegroom  in  his  bride  (the  accusa- 
tive is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  iviJ  nn»fe>  J"IDK>;  Ges. 

t     :         t  :  •  » 

§  138,  1)  will  her  God  rejoice  in  her,  turning  to  her  again 
with  a  love  as  strong  and  deep  as  the  first  love  of  a  bridal  pair. 
And  the  land  of  Zion's  abode,  the  fatherland  of  her  children, 
was  hitherto  called  shemdmdh ;  it  was  turned  into  a  desert  by 
the  heathen,  and  the  connection  that  existed  between  it  and 
the  children  of  the  land  was  severed ;  but  now  it  shall  be 
called  betuldh,  for  it  will  be  newly  married.  A  young  man 
marries  a  virgin,  thy  children  will  marry  thee :  the  figure  and 
the  fact  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  form  of  an  emble- 
matical proverb,  the  particle  of  comparison  being  omitted  (see 
Herzog's  Cyclopaedia,  xiv.  696,  and  Ges.  §  155,  2,  h).  The 
church  in  its  relation  to  Jehovah  is  a  weak  but  beloved  woman, 
which  has  Him  for  its  Lord  and  Husband  (ch.  liv.  5)  ;  but  in 
relation  to  her  home  she  is  the  totality  of  those  who  are  lords 
or  possessors  {bdale,  2  Sam.  vi.  2)  of  the  land,  and  who  call 
the  land  their  own  as  it  were  by  right  of  marriage.  Out  of 
the  loving  relation  in  which  the  church  stands  to  its  God, 
there  flows  its  relation  of  authority  over  every  earthly  thing  of 
which  it  stands  in  need.     In  some  mss.  there  is  a  break  here. 

Watchmen  stationed  upon  the  walls  of  Zion  (says  the  third 
strophe)  do  not  forsake  Jehovah  till  He  has  fulfilled  all  His 
promise.  Vers.  6,  7.  "  Upon  thy  walls,  0  Jerusalem,  have  I 
stationed  watchmen;  all  the  day  and  all  the  night  continually  they 
are  not  silent.     0  ye  who  remember  Jehovah,  leave  yourselves  no 
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rest!  And  give  Him  no  rest,  till  He  raise  up,  and  till  He  set 
Jerusalem  for  a  praise  in  the  earth."  As  the  phrase  hiphqld  fal 
dignities  to  make  a  person  an  overseer  (president)  over  any- 
thing, it  seems  as  though  we  ought  to  render  the  sentence 
before  us,  "  I  have  set  watchmen  over  thy  walls."  But  hiphqld 
by  itself  may  also  mean  "to  appoint"  (2  Kings  xxv.  23),  and 
therefore  Tnbirri>y  may  indicate  the  place  of  appointment 
(LXX.  hc\  rtov  reiyewv  aov,  upon  thy  walls ;  'lepovo-aXijft, 
Karearnaa  tpv\afca<;) .  Those  who  are  stationed  upon  the  walls 
are  no  doubt  keepers  of  the  walls ;  not,  however,  as  persons 
whose  exclusive  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  walls,  but  as  those  who 
have  committed  to  them  the  guarding  of  the  city  both  within 
and  without  (Song  of  Sol.  v.  7).  The  appointment  of  such 
watchmen  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  city,  which  is  thus 
to  be  watched  from  the  walls.  It  is  therefore  inadmissible  to 
think  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  as  still  lying  in  ruins,  as  the 
majority  of  commentators  have  done,  and  to  understand  by  the 
watchmen  pious  Israelites,  who  pray  for  their  restoration,  or 
(according  to  b.  Menachoth  87a ;  cf.  Zech.  i.  12)  angelic  inter- 
cessors. The  walls  intended  are  those  of  the  city,  which, 
though  once  destroyed,  is  actually  imperishable  (ch.  xlix.  16) 
and  has  now  been  raised  up  again.  And  who  else  could  the 
watchmen  stationed  upon  the  walls  really  be,  but  prophets  who 
are  called  tsophim  (e.g.  ch.  lii.  8),  and  whose  calling,  according  to 
Ezek.  xxxiii.,  is  that  of  watchmen?  And  if  prophets  are  meant, 
who  else  can  the  person  appointing  them  be  but  Jehovah  Him- 
self f  The  idea  that  the  author  of  these  prophecies  is  speaking 
of  himself,  as  having  appointed  the  shorn'rlm,  must  therefore 
be  rejected.  Jehovah  gives  to  the  restored  Jerusalem  faithful 
prophets,  whom  He  stations  upon  the  walls  of  the  city,  that 
they  may  see  far  and  wide,  and  be  heard  afar  off.  And  from 
those  walls  does  their  warning  cry  on  behalf  of  the  holy  city 
committed  to  their  care  ascend  day  and  night  to  Jehovah, 
and  their  testimony  go  round  about  to  the  world.  For  after 
Jerusalem  has  been  restored  and  re-peopled,  the  further  end  to 
be  attained  is  this,  that  Jehovah  should  build  up  the  newly 
founded  city  within  (conen  the  consequence  of  bdndh,  Num. 
xxi.  27,  and  'dsdh,  ch.  xlv.  18,  Deut.  xxxii.  6 ;  cf.  ch.  liv.  14, 
and  Ps.  lxxxvii.  5),  and  help  it  to  attain  the  central  post  of 
honour  in  relation  to  those  without,  which  He  has   destined 
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for  it.  Such  prophets  of  the  times  succeeding  the  captivity 
(n'b/ulm  'ach&ronlm;  cf.  Zech.  i..4)  were  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi.  Haggai  stands  upon  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  proclaims  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  as  surpassing  that 
of  the  first.  Zechariah  points  from  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel 
onwards  to  the  sprout  of  Jehovah,  who  is  priest  and  prince  in 
one  person,  and  builds  the  true  temple  of  God.  Malachi  pre- 
dicts the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  His  temple,  and  the  rising  of 
the  Sun  of  righteousness.  Under  the  eyes  of  these  prophets 
the  city  of  God  rose  up  again,  and  they  stand  upon  its  pin- 
nacles, and  look  thence  into  the  glorious  future  that  awaits  it, 
and  hasten  its  approach  through  the  word  of  their  testimony. 
Such  prophets,  who  carry  the  good  of  their  people  day  and 
night  upon  their  anxious  praying  hearts,  does  Jehovah  give  to 
the  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity,  which  is  one  in  the  prophet's 
view  with  the  Jerusalem  of  the  last  days ;  and  in  so  lively  a 
manner  does  the  prophet  here  call  them  up  before  his  own 
mind,  that  he  exclaims  to  them,  "  Ye  who  remind  Jehovah,  to 
finish  gloriously  the  gracious  work  which  He  has  begun,"  give 
yourselves  no  rest  (domi  from  ddmdh  =  ddmam,  to  grow  dumb, 
i.e.  to  cease  speaking  or  working,  in  distinction  from  chdshdh, 
to  be  silent,  i.e.  not  to  speak  or  work),  and  allow  Him  no  rest 
till  He  puts  Jerusalem  in  the  right  state,  and  so  glorifies  it,  that 
it  shall  be  recognised  and  extolled  as  glorious  over  all  the  earth. 
Prophecy  here  sees  the  final  glory  of  the  church  as  one  that 
gradually  unfolds  itself,  and  that  not  without  human  instru- 
mentality. The  prophets  of  the  last  times,  with  their  zeal  in 
prayer,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling  as  witnesses,  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  blind,  dumb,  indolent,  sleepy  hirelings 
of  the  prophet's  own  time  (ch.  lvi.  10). 

The  following  strophe  expresses  one  side  of  the  divine 
promise,  on  which  the  hope  of  that  lofty  and  universally 
acknowledged  glory  of  Jerusalem,  for  whose  completion  the 
watchers  upon  its  walls  so  ceaselessly  exert  themselves,  is 
founded.  Vers.  8,  9.  "Jehovah  hath  sworn  by  His  right  hand, 
and  by  His  powerful  arm,  Surely  I  no  more  give  thy  corn  for 
food  to  thine  enemies ;  and  foreigners  will  not  drink  thy  must,  for 
which  thou  hast  laboured  hard.  No,  they  that  gather  it  in  shall 
eat  it,  and  praise  Jehovah ;  and  they  that  store  it,  shall  drink  it 
in  the  courts  of  my  sanctuary?     The  church  will  no  more  sue- 
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cumb  to  the  tyranny  of  a  worldly  power.  Peace  undisturbed, 
and  unrestricted  freedom,  reign  there.  With  praise  to  Jehovah 
are  the  fruits  of  the  land  enjoyed  by  those  who  raised  and 
reaped  them.  ftW  (with  an  auxiliary  pathach,  as  in  ch.  xlvii. 
12,  15)  is  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  includes 
the  service  of  the  heathen  who  are  incorporated  in  Israel  (ch. 
lxi.  5)  ;  whilst  *)?*<  (whence  VBDNO  with  D  raphatum)  or  *)DK 
(poel,  whence  the  reading  VBDNO,  cf.  Ps.  ci.  5,  mHoshni;  cix.  10, 
ve-dorshu.  for  which  in  some  codd.  and  editions  we  find  VBDND 

/  T    ;  |T     ;  / 

an  intermediate  form  between  piel  and  poel;  see  at  Ps.  Ixii.  4) 
and  P?i?  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  condere 
(Jwrreo)  and  colligere  (cf.  ch.  xi.  12).  The  expression  ^chats- 
roth  qodshij  in  the  courts  of  my  sanctuary,  cannot  imply  that 
the  produce  of  the  harvest  will  never  be  consumed  anywhere 
else  than  there  (which  is  inconceivable),  but  only  that  their 
enjoyment  of  the  harvest-produce  will  be  consecrated  by  festal 
meals  of  worship,  with  an  allusion  to  the  legal  regulation  that 
two-tenths  (mdaser  shenl)  should  be  eaten  in  a  holy  place 
(liphne  Jehovah)  by  the  original  possessor  and  his  family,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Levites  and  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  22-27  : 
see  Saalschutz,  Mosaisches  Recht,  cap.  42).  Such  thoughts,  as 
that  all  Israel  will  then  be  a  priestly  nation,  or  that  all  Jeru- 
salem will  be  holy,  are  not  implied  in  this  promise.  All  that 
it  affirms  is,  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  harvest-blessing  will 
continue  henceforth  undisturbed,  and  be  accompanied  with  the 
grateful  worship  of  the  giver,  and  therefore,  because  sanctified 
by  thanksgiving,  will  become  an  act  of  worship  in  itself.  This 
is  what  Jehovah  has  sworn  "  by  His  right  hand,"  which  He 
only  lifts  up  with  truth,  and  "  by  His  powerful  arm,"  which 
carries  out  what  it  promises  without  the  possibility  of  resist- 
ance. The  Talmud  (b.  Nazir  3b)  understands  by  Ity  J/Vtr  the 
left  arm,  after  Dan.  xii.  7  ;  but  the  1  of  yPDl  is  epexegetical. 

The  concluding  strophe  goes  back  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
captivity.  Vers.  10-12.  "  Go  forth,  go  forth  through  the  gates, 
clear  the  way  of  the  people.  Cast  up,  cast  up  the  road,  clean  it 
of  stones ;  lift  up  a  banner  above  the  nations  !  Behold,  Jehovah 
hath  caused  tidings  to  sound  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  Say  to  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  Behold,  thy  salvation  cometh  ;  behold,  His 
reward  is  with  Him,  and  His  recompense  before  Him.  And  men 
will  call  them  the  holy  people,  the  redeemed  of  Jehovah ;  and  men 
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icill  call  thee,  Striven  after,  A  city  that  will  not  be  forsaken"  We 
cannot  adopt  the  rendering  proposed  by  Gesenius,  "  Go  ye  into 
the  gates,"  whether  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  temple,  since  the 
readtng  would  then  be  tF\yw  ttfc  (Gen.  xxiii.  10)  or  tnyifc 
(Jer.  vii.  2).  For  although  3  ^V  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances be  applied  to  entrance  into  a  city  (Judg.  ix.  26),  yet  it 
generally  denotes  either  passing  through  a  land  (ch.  viii.  21, 
xxxiv.  10;  Gen.  xli.  46;  Lev.  xxvi.  6,  etc.),  or  through  a 
nation  (2  Sam.  xx.  14),  or  through  a  certain  place  (ch.  x.  28)  ; 
so  that  the  phrase  "W?  "ay,  which  does  not  occur  anywhere 
else  (for  in  Mic.  ii.  13,  which  refers,  however,  to  the  exodus 
of  the  people  out  of  the  gates  of  the  cities  of  the  captivity, 
"W  VihjW  do  not  belong  together),  must  refer  to  passing 
through  the  gate ;  and  the  cry  D^JJBQ  vuy  means  just  the  same 
as  bap  W?  ("  Go  ye  forth  from  Babylon")  in  ch.  xlviii.  20,  Hi. 
11.  The  call  to  go  out  of  Babylon  forms  the  conclusion  of  the 
prophecy  here,  just  as  it  does  in  ch.  xlviii.  20,  21,  Hi.  11,  12. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  exiles ;  but  who  are  they  to  whom  the 
command  is  given,  "  Throw  up  a  way," — a  summons  repeat- 
edly found  in  all  the  three  books  of  these  prophecies  (ch.  xl.  3, 
lvii.  14)  ?  They  cannot  be  the  heathen,  for  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  conclusion  of  the  charge,  "Lift  ye  up  a  banner 
above  the  nations;"  nor  can  we  adopt  what  seems  to  us  a  use- 
less fancy  on  the  part  of  Stier,  viz.  that  ver.  10  is  addressed  to 
the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion.  We  have  no  hesitation, 
therefore,  in  concluding  that  they  are  the  very  same  persons 
who  are  to  march  through  the  gates  of  Babylon.  The  van- 
guard (or  pioneers)  of  those  who  are  coming  out  are  here 
summoned  to  open  the  way  by  which  the  people  are  to  march, 
to  throw  up  the  road  (viz.  by  casting  up  an  embankment, 
hamsilldh,  as  in  ch.  xi.  16,  xlix.  11  ;  maslfd,  ch.  xxxv.  8),  to 
clear  it  of  stones  (siqqel,  as  in  ch.  v.  2  ;  cf.  Hos.  ix.  12,  shihhel 
me? Mam),  and  lift  up  a  banner  above  the  nations  (one  rising 
so  high  as  to  be  visible  far  and  wide),  that  the  diaspora  of  all 
places  may  join  those  who  are  returning  home  with  the 
friendly  help  of  the  nations  (ch.  xi.  12,  xlix.  22).  For  Jehovah 
hath  caused  tidings  to  be  heard  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  i.e.  as 
we  may  see  from  what  follows,  the  tidings  of  their  liberation  ; 
in  other  words,  looking  at  the  historical  fulfilment,  the  procla- 
mation of  Cyrus,  which  he  caused  to  be  issued  throughout  his 
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empire  at  the  instigation  of  Jehovah  (Ezra  i.  1).  Hitzig 
regards  V^V  as  expressing  what  had  actually  occurred  at  the 
time  when  the  prophet  uttered  his  predictions  ;  and  in  reality 
the  standpoint  of  the  prophets  was  so  far  a  variable  one,  that 
the  fulfilment  of  what  was  predicted  did  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  it  iv  Trvevfxari  (p.  123).  But  as  hinneh  throughout 
the  book  of  Isaiah  (vol.  i.  425),  even  when  followed  by  a  perfect 
(p.  10),  invariably  points  to  something  future,  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  the  divine  announcement  of  the  time  of  redemp- 
tion, as  having  now  arrived,  stands  out  before  the  soul  of  the 
prophet  with  all  the  certainty  of  a  historical  fact.  The  conclu- 
sion which  Knobel  draws  from  the  expression  "  to  the  end  of 
the  earth,"  as  to  the  Babylonian  standpoint  of  the  prophet,  is  a 
false  one.  In  his  opinion,  "  the  end  of  the  earth"  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Ps.  lxxii.  8,  Zech.  ix.  10  ('aphse-drets),  and  ch.  xxiv. 
16  (k'naph  hadrets),  signifies  the  western  extremity  of  the  orbis 
orientalisj  that  is  to  say,  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean,  more 
especially  Palestine ;  whereas  it  was  rather  a  term  applied  to 
the  remotest  lands  which  bounded  the  geographical  horizon 
(compare  ch.  xlii.  10,  xlviii.  20,  with  Ps.  ii.  8,  xxii.  28,  and 
other  passages).  The  words  that  follow  ("  Say  ye,"  etc.)  might 
be  taken  as  a  command  issued  on  the  ground  of  the  divine 
hishmia  ("the  Lord  hath  proclaimed");  but  hishmia  itself  is 
a  word  that  needs  to  be  supplemented,  so  that  what  follows  is 
the  divine  proclamation  :  Men  everywhere,  i.e,  as  far  as  the 
earth  or  the  dispersion  of  Israel  extends,  are  to  say  to  the 
daughter  of  Zion — that  is  to  say,  to  the  church  which  has  its 
home  in  Zion,  but  is  now  in  foreign  lands — that  u  its  salvation 
cometh,"  i.e,  that  Jehovah,  its  Saviour,  is  coming  to  bestow  a 
rich  reward  upon  His  church,  which  has  passed  through  severe 
punishment,  but  has  been  so  salutarily  refined.  Those  to  whom 
the  words  "  Say  ye,"  etc.,  are  addressed,  are  not  only  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel,  but  all  the  mourners  of  Zion,  who  become 
mebhasserim,  just  because  they  respond  to  this  appeal  (compare 
the  meaning  of  this  "  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion"  with 
Zech.  ix.  9  in  Matt.  xxi.  5).  The  whole  of  the  next  clause, 
"  Behold,  His  reward,"  etc.,  is  a  repetition  of  the  prophet's  own 
words  in  ch.  xl.  10.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  words  u  and 
they  shall  call  thee,"  etc.,  contain  the  gospel  which  is  to  be 
proclaimed  according  to  the  will  of  Jehovah  to  the  end  of  the 
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earth  (see  ch.  xlviii.  20),  or  whether  they  are  a  continuation  of 
the  prophecy  which  commences  with  "  Behold,  Jehovah  hath 
proclaimed."  The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  address 
here  passes  again  into  an  objective  promise.  The  realization  of 
the  gospel,  which  Jehovah  causes  to  be  preached,  leads  men  to 
call  those  who  are  now  still  in  exile  "  the  holy  people,"  "  the 
redeemed"  (lit.  ransomed,  ch.  li.  10 ;  like  peduye  in  ch.  xxxv. 
10).  "  And  thee" — thus  does  the  prophecy  close  by  returning 
to  a  direct  address  to  Zion-Jerusalem — "  thee  will  men  call 
d'rushdh"  sought  assiduously,  i.e.  one  whose  welfare  men,  and 
still  more  Jehovah,  are  zealously  concerned  to  promote  (com- 
pare the  opposite  in  Jer.  xxx.  17), — "  a  city  that  will  not  be 
forsaken,"  i.e.  in  which  men  gladly  settle,  and  which  will  never 
be  without  inhabitants  again  (the  antithesis  to  'azublidh  in  ch. 
lx.  15),  possibly  also  in  the  sense  that  the  gracious  presence  of 
God  will  never  be  withdrawn  from  it  again  (the  antithesis  to 
'dzubhdh  in  ver.  4).  naJW  is  the  third  pers.  pr.,  like  nuchdmdh 
in  ch.  liv.  11 :  the  perfect  as  expressing  the  abstract  present 
(Ges.  §  126,  3). 

The  following  prophecy  anticipates  the  question,  how  Israel 
can  possibly  rejoice  in  the  recovered  possession  of  its  inherit- 
ance, if  it  is  still  to  be  surrounded  by  such  malicious  neigh- 
bours as  the  Edomites. 

SIXTH  PROPHECY.— Chap,  lxiii.  1-6. 

JUDGMENT  UPON  EDOM,  AND  UPON  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  THAT 
IS  HOSTILE  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

Just  as  the  Ammonites  had  been  characterized  by  a  thirst 
for  extending  their  territory  as  well  as  by  cruelty,  and  the 
Moabites  by  boasting  and  a  slanderous  disposition,  so  were  the 
Edomites,  although  the  brother-nation  to  Israel,  characterized 
from  time  immemorial  by  fierce,  implacable,  bloodthirsty  hatred 
towards  Israel,  upon  which  they  fell  in  the  most  ruthless  and 
malicious  manner,  whenever  it  was  surrounded  by  danger  or 
had  suffered  defeat.  The  knavish  way  in  which  they  acted 
in  the  time  of  Joram,  when  Jerusalem  was  surprised  and 
plundered  by  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17), 
has  been  depicted  by  Obadiah.    A  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Jerusalem  wdre  then  taken  prisoners,  and  sold  by  the 
conquerors,  some  to  the  Phoenicians  and  some  to  the  Greeks 
(Obad.  20 ;  Joel  iv.  1-8) ;  to  the  latter  through  the  medium  of 
the  Edomites,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  port  and  com- 
mercial city  of  Elath  on  the  Elanitic  Gulf  (Amos  i.  6).  Under 
the  rule  of  the  very  same  Joram  the  Edomites  had  made  them- 
selves independent  of  the  house  of  David  (2  Kings  viii.  20 ; 
2  Chron.  xxi.  10),  and  a  great  massacre  took  place  among  the 
Judaeans  settled  in  Idumaea ;  an  act  of  wickedness  for  which 
Joel  threatens  them  with  the  judgment  of  God  (ch.  iv.  19), 
and  which  was  regarded  as  not  yet  expiated  even  in  the  time  of 
Uzziah,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Amaziah  had  chastised 
them  (2  Kings  xiv.  7),  and  Uzziah  had  wrested  Elath  from 
them  (2  Kings  xiv.  22).  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah"  was  the  pro- 
phecy of  Amos  (i.  11,  12)  in  the  first  half  of  Uzziah's  reign, 
"for  three  transgressions  of  Edom,  and  for  four,  I  will  not  take 
it  back,  because  he  pursued  his  brother  with  the  sword,  and  stifled 
his  compassion,  so  that  his  anger  tears  in  pieces  for  ever,  and  he 
keeps  his  fierce  wrath  eternally:  And  I  let  fire  loose  upon  Teman, 
and  it  devours  the  palaces  of  BozrahV  So  also  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the 
people,  Edom  took  the  side  of  the  Chaldeans,  rejoiced  over 
Israel's  defeat,  and  flattered  itself  that  it  should  eventually 
rule  over  the  territory  that  had  hitherto  belonged  to  Israel. 
They  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  slake  their 
thirst  for  revenge  upon  Israel,  placing  themselves  at  the  service 
of  its  enemies,  delivering  up  fugitive  Judaeans  or  else  mas- 
sacring them,  and  really  obtaining  possession  of  the  southern 
portion  of  Judaea,  viz.  Hebron  (1  Mace.  v.  65 ;  cf.  Josephus, 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  9,  7).  With  a  retrospective  glance  at 
these,  the  latest  manifestations  of  eternal  enmity,  Edom  is 
threatened  with  divine  vengeance  by  Jeremiah  in  the  prophecy 
contained  in  Jer.  xlix.  7-22,  which  is  taken  for  the  most  part 
from  Obadiah;  also  in  the  Lamentations  (iv.  21,  22),  as  well  as 
by  Ezekiel  (xxv.  12—14,  and  especially  xxxv.),  and  by  the  author 
of  Ps.  exxxvii..,  which  looks  back  upon  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
Edom  is  not  always  an  emblematical  name  for  the  imperial 
power  of  the  world  :  this  is  evident  enough  from  Ps.  exxxvii., 
from  Isa.  xxi.,  and  also  from  Isa.  xxxiv.  in  connection  with 
ch.  xiii.,  where  the  judgment  upon  Edom  is  represented  as  a 
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different  one  from  the  judgment  upon  Babylon.  Babylon  and 
Edom  are  always  to  be  taken  literally,  so  far  as  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  prophecy  is  concerned;  but  they  are  also  re- 
presentative, Babylon  standing  for  the  violent  and  tyrannical 
world-power,  and  Edom  for  the  world  as  cherishing  hostility 
and  manifesting  hostility  to  Israel  as  Israel,  i.e.  as  the  people 
of  God.  Babylon  had  no  other  interest,  so  far  as  Israel  was 
concerned,  than  to  subjugate  it  like  other  kingdoms,  and 
destroy  every  possibility  of  its  ever  rising  again.  But  Edom, 
which  dwelt  in  Israel's  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  sprang 
from  the  same  ancestral  house,  hated  Israel  with  hereditary 
mortal  hatred,  although  it  knew  the  God  of  Israel  better  than 
Babylon  ever  did,  because  it  knew  that  Israel  had  deprived  it 
of  its  birthright,  viz.  the  chieftainship.  If  Israel  should  have 
such  a  people  as  this,  and  such  neighbouring  nations  generally 
round  about  it,  after  it  had  been  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  its  peace  would  still  be  incessantly 
threatened.  Not  only  must  Babylon  fall,  but  Edom  also  must 
be  trodden  down,  before  Israel  could  be  redeemed,  or  be 
regarded  as  perfectly  redeemed.  The  prophecy  against  Edom 
which  follows  here  is  therefore  a  well-chosen  side-piece  to  the 
prophecy  against  Babel  in  ch.  xlvii.,  at  the  point  of  time  to 
which  the  prophet  has  been  transported. 

This  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  twenty-seven  prophecies. 
In  its  dramatic  style  it  resembles  Ps.  xxiv. ;  in  its  visionary 
and  emblematical  character  it  resembles  the  tetralogy  in  ch. 
xxi.-xxii.  14.  The  attention  of  the  seer  is  attracted  by  a 
strange  and  lofty  form  coining  from  Edom,  or  more  strictly 
from  Bozrah  ;  not  the  place  in  Auranitis  or  Hauran  (Jer. 
xlviii.  24)  which  is  memorable  in  church  history,  but  the  place 
in  Edomitis  or  Gebal,  between  Petra  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
still  exists  as  a  village  in  ruins  under  the  diminutive  name  of 
el-Busaire.  Ver.  1.  "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  in 
deep  red  clothes  from  Bozrah  ?  This,  glorious  in  his  apparel, 
bending  to  and  fro  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength?"  The  verb 
chdmats  means  to  be  sharp  or  bitter ;  but  here,  where  it  can 
only  refer  to  colour,  it  means  to  be  glaring,  and  as  the  Syriac 
shows,  in  which  it  is  generally  applied  to  blushing  from  shame 
or  reverential  awe,  to  be  a  staring  red  (o£ea>9).  The  question, 
what  is  it  that  makes  the  clothes  of  this  new-comer  so  strik- 
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ingly  red?  is  answered  afterwards.  But  apart  from  the  colour, 
they  are  splendid  in  their  general  arrangement  and  character. 

The   person   seen   approaching   is   1BW3  nnn    (cf.  jS>-   and 

ijj*,  to  rush  up,  to  shoot  up   luxuriantly,  ahdar  used  for  a 

swollen  body),  and  possibly  through  the  medium  of  hdddr 
(which  may  signify  primarily  a  swelling,  or  pad,  oy/co?,  and 
secondarily  pomp  or  splendour),  "  to  honour  or  adorn  ;"  so  that 
hddur  signifies  adorned,  grand  (as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  65  ;  Targ. 
II.  LXX.  (bpatos),  splendid.  The  verb  tsd'dh,  to  bend  or 
stoop,  we  have  already  met  with  in  ch.  li.  14.  Here  it  is  used 
to  denote  a  gesture  of  proud  self-consciousness,  partly  with  or 
without  the  idea  of  the  proud  bending  back  of  the  head  (or 
bending  forward  to  listen),  and  partly  with  that  of  swaying  to 
and  fro,  i.e.  the  walk  of  a  proud  man  swinging  to  and  fro  upon 
the  hips.  The  latter  is  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  tsoeh 
here,  viz.  as  a  syn.  of  the  Arabic  mutamdil,  to  bend  proudly 
from  one  side  to  the  other  (Vitringa:  se  hue  illuc  motitans). 
The  person  seen  here  produces  the  impression  of  great  and 
abundant  strength ;  and  his  walk  indicates  the  corresponding 
pride  of  self-consciousness. 

"Who  is  this?"  asks  the  seer  of  a  third  person.  But  the 
answer  comes  from  the  person  himself,  though  only  seen  in  the 
distance,  and  therefore  with  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  afar  off. 
Ver.  lb.  li  I  am  he  that  speaketh  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  aid? 
Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  others,  take  righteousness  as  the  object  of 
the  speaking ;  and  this  is  grammatically  possible  (2  =  rnrepi, 
e.g.  Deut.  vi.  7).  But  our  prophet  uses  p1¥3  in  ch.  xlii.  6,  xlv. 
13,  and  npiva  in  an  adverbial  sense :  u  strictly  according  to 
the  rule  of  truth  (more  especially  that  of  the  counsel  of  mercy 
or  plan  of  salvation)  and  right."  The  person  approaching  says 
that  he  is  great  in  word  and  deed  (Jer.  xxxii.  19).  He  speaks 
in  righteousness ;  in  the  zeal  of  his  holiness  threatening  judg- 
ment to  the  oppressors,  and  promising  salvation  to  the  oppressed; 
and  what  he  threatens  and  promises,  he  carries  out  with  mighty 
power.  He  is  great  (2"},  not  3"J ;  S.  vTrepfia^cov,  Jer.  pro- 
pugnator)  to  aid  the  oppressed  against  their  oppressors.  This 
alone  might  lead  us  to  surmise,  that  it  is  God  from  whose 
mouth  of  righteousness  (ch.  xlv.  23)  the  consolation  of  redemp- 
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tion  proceeds,  and  whose  holy  omnipotent  arm  (ch.  lii.  10,  lix. 
16)  carries  out  the  act  of  redemption. 

The  seer  surmises  this  also,  and  now  inquires  still  further, 
whence  the  strange  red  colour  of  his  apparel,  which  does  not 
look  like  the  purple  of  a  king's  talaror  the  scarlet  of  a  chlamys. 
Ver.  2.  "  Whence  the  red  on  thine  apparel,  and  thy  clothes  like 
those  of  a  wine-presser  V*  SfVTO  inquires  the  reason  and  cause ; 
nft^  in  its  primary  sense,  the  object  or  purpose.  The  seer  asks, 
"  Why  is  there  red  (adorn,  neuter,  like  rabh  in  ver.  7)  to  thine 
apparel?"  The  Lamed,  which  might  be  omitted  (wherefore  is  thy 
garment  red  ?),  implies  that  the  red  was  not  its  original  colour, 
but  something  added  (cf.  Jer.  xxx.  12,  and  lamo  in  ch.  xxvi. 
16,  liii.  8).  This  comes  out  still  more  distinctly  in  the  second 
half  of  the  question  :  "  and  (why  are)  thy  clothes  like  those  of 
one  who  treads  (wine)  in  the  wine-press  "  (b'gath  with  a  pausal 
a  not  lengthened,  like  baz  in  ch.  viii.  1),  i.e.  saturated  and 
stained  as  if  with  the  juice  of  purple  grapes  ? 

The  person  replies:  Vers.  3-6.  "  I  have  trodden  the  wine- 
trough  alone,  and  of  the  nations  no  one  was  with  me :  and  I  trode 
them  in  my  wrath,  and  trampled  them  down  in  my  fury;  and  their 
life-sap  spirted  upon  my  clothes,  and  all  my  raiment  was  stained. 
For  a  day  of  vengeance  was  in  my  heart,  and  the  year  of  my 
redemption  was  come.  And  1  looked  round,  and  there  was  no 
helper ;  and  I  wondered  there  ivas  no  supporter :  then  mine  own 
arm  helped  me ;  and  my  fury,  it  became  my  support.  And  I  trode 
down  nations  in  my  wrath,  and  made  them  drunk  in  my  fury, 
and  made  their  life-blood  run  down  to  the  earth."  He  had  indeed 
trodden  the  wine-press  (pitrdh  =  gaih,  or,  if  distinct  from  this, 
the  pressing-trough  as  distinguished  from  the  pressing-house  or 
pressing-place ;  according  to  Furst,  something  hollowed  out ; 
but  according  to  the  traditional  interpretation  ivompur  =  pdrar, 
to  crush,  press,  both  different  from  yeqebh :  see  at  ch.  v.  2),  and 
he  alone ;  so  that  the  juice  of  the  grapes  had  saturated  and 
coloured  his  clothes,  and  his  only.  When  he  adds,  that  of  the 
nations  no  one  was  with  him,  it  follows  that  the  press  which  he 
trode  was  so  great,  that  he  might  have  needed  the  assistance  of 
whole  nations.  And  when  he  continues  thus  :  And  I  trod  them 
in  my  wrath,  etc.,  the  enigma  is  at  once  explained.  It  was  to 
the  nations  themselves  that  the  knife  was  applied.  They  were 
cut  off  like  grapes  and  put  into  the  wine-press  (Joel  iv.  13);  and 
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tliis  heroic  figure,  of  which  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
it  was  Jehovah  Himself,  had  trodden  them  down  in  the  impulse 
and  strength  of  His  wrath.  The  red  upon  the  clothes  was  the 
life-blood  of  the  nations,  which  had  spirted  upon  them,  and  with 
which,  as  He  trode  this  wine-press,  He  had  soiled  all  His  gar- 
ments. Netsach,  according  to  the  more  recently  accepted  de- 
rivation from  ndisachj  signifies,  according  to  the  traditional  idea, 
which  is  favoured  by  Lam.  iii.  18,  vigor,  the  vital  strength  and 
life-blood,  regarded  as  the  sap  of  life.  H  (compare  the  his- 
torical tense  W  in  2  Kings  ix»  33)  is  the  future  used  as  an  im- 
perfect, and  it  spirted,  from  ndzdh  (see  at  ch.  Hi.  15).  s^?fJ^ 
(from  ?N3  =  7V3,  ch.  lix.  3)  is  the  perfect  hiphil  with  an  Ara- 
maean inflexion  (compare  the  same  Aramaism  in  Ps.  lxxvi.  6, 
2  Chron.  xx.  35  ;  and  ^K?n?  which  is  half  like  it,  in  Job  xvi.  7); 
the  Hebrew  form  would  be  wKJH.1  AE  and  A  regard  the  form 
as  a  mixture  of  the  perfect  and  future,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
This  work  of  wrath  had  been  executed  by  Jehovah,  because 
He  had  in  His  heart  a  day  of  vengeance,  which  could  not 
be  delayed,  and  because  the  year  (see  at  ch.  lxi.  2)  of  His 
promised  redemption  had  arrived.  vN3  (this  is  the  proper  read- 
ing, not  vlNS,  as  some  codd.  have  it;  and  this  was  the  reading 
which  Rashi  had  before  him  in  his  comm.  on  Lam.  i.  6)  is 
the  plural  of  the  passive  participle  used  as  an  abstract  noun 
(compare  D^n  vivi,  vitales,  or  rather  viva,  vitalia  =  vita).  And 
He  only  had  accomplished  this  work  of  wrath.  Ver.  5  is  the 
expansion  of  *W,  and  almost  a  verbal  repetition  of  ch.  lix.  16. 
The  meaning  is,  that  no  one  joined  Him  with  conscious  free- 
will, to  render  help  to  the  God  of  judgment  and  salvation  in 
His  purposes.  The  church  that  was  devoted  to  Him  was  itself 
the  object  of  the  redemption,  and  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
wrere  estranged  from  Him  the  object  of  the  judgment.  Thus 
He  found  Himself  alone,  neither  human  co-operation  nor  the 
natural  course  of  events  helping  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purposes.  And  consequently  He  renounced  all  human  help, 
and  broke  through  the  steady  course  of  development  by  a 
marvellous  act  of  His  own.  He  trode  down  nations  in  His 
wrath,  and  intoxicated  them  in  His  fury,  and  caused  their  life- 

1  The  Babylonian  mss.  have  Tl^iOK  with  chirek,  since,  the  Babylon iau 
(Assyrian)  system  of  punctuation  has  no  seghol. 
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blood  to  flow  down  to  the  ground.  The  Targum  adopts  the 
rendering  "  et  triturabo  eos"  as  if  the  reading  were  EO?PK}, 
which  we  find  in  Sonc.  1488,  and  certain  other  editions,  as  well 
as  in  some  codd.  Many  agree  with  Cappellus  in  preferring 
this  reading ;  and  in  itself  it  is  not  inadmissible  (see  Lam.  i. 
15).  But  the  LXX.  and  all  the  other  ancient  versions,  the 
Masora  (which  distinguishes  D"OB>fcfl  with  3,  as  only  met  with 
once,  from  D"DB*fl  with  1  in  Deut.  ix.  17),  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  MSS.,  support  the  traditional  reading.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  transition  to  the  figure  of  the  cup  of 
wrath,  which  is  a  very  common  one  with  Isaiah.  Moreover,  all 
that  is  intended  is,  that  Jehovah  caused  the  nations  to  feel  the 
full  force  of  this  His  fury,  by  trampling  them  down  in  His 
fury. 

Even  in  this  short  and  highly  poetical  passage  we  see  a 
desire  to  emblematize,  just  as  in  the  emblematic  cycle  of  pro- 
Dhetical  night-visions  in  ch.  xxi.-xxii.  14.  For  not  only  is  the 
name  of  Edom  made  covertly  into  an  emblem  of  its  future  fate, 
D^N  becoming  D'lK  upon  the  apparel  of  Jehovah  the  avenger, 
when  the  blood  of  the  people,  stained  with  blood-guiltiness 
towards  the  people  of  God,  is  spirted  out,  but  the  name  of 
Bozrah  also ;  for  bdtsar  means  to  cut  off  bunches  of  grapes 
(vindemiare),  and  botsrdh  becomes  bdtsir,  i.e.  a  vintage,  which 
Jehovah  treads  in  His  wrath,  when  He  punishes  the  Edomitish 
nation  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  nations,  which  in  their 
hostility  towards  Him  and  His  people  have  taken  pleasure  in 
the  carrying  away  of  Israel  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  have  lent  their  assistance  in  accomplishing  them.  Knobel 
supposes  that  the  judgment  referred  to  is  the  defeat  which 
Cyrus  inflicted  upon  the  nations  under  Croesus  and  their  allies  ; 
but  it  can  neither  be  shown  that  this  defeat  affected  the 
Edomites,  nor  can  we  understand  why  Jehovah  should  appear 
as  if  coming  from  Edom-Bozrah,  after  inflicting  this  judgment, 
to  which  ch.  xli.  2  sqq.  refers.  Knobel  himself  also  observes, 
that  Edom  was  still  an  independent  kingdom,  and  hostile  to 
the  Persians  (Diod.  xv.  2)  not  only  under  the  reign  of  Cam- 
byses  (Herod,  iii.  5  sqq.),  but  even  later  than  that  (Diod.  xiii. 
46).  But  at  the  time  of  Malachi,  who  lived  under  Artaxerxes 
l^ongimanus,  if  not  under  his  successor  Darius  Nothus,  a  judg- 
ment of  devastation  was  inflicted  upon  Edom  (Mai.  i.  3-5), 
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from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  Chaldeans,  as  Caspari 
lias  shown  (Obad.  p.  142),  cannot  have  executed  it,  since  the 
Edomites  appear  throughout  as  their  accomplices,  and  as  still 
maintaining  their  independence  even  under  the  first  Persian 
kings  ;  nor  can  any  historical  support  be  found  to  the  conjec- 
ture, that  it  occurred  in  the  wars  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Egyptians  (Hitzig  and  Kohler,  Mai.  p.  35).  What  the 
prophet's  eye  really  saw  was  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabaeans,  when  Judas  inflicted  a  total  defeat  upon  them, 
John  Hyrcanus  compelled  them  to  become  Jews,  and  Alex- 
ander Jannai  completed  their  subjection  ;  and  in  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  wrhen  Simon  of 
Gerasa  avenged  their  cruel  conduct  in  Jerusalem  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Zelots,  by  ruthlessly  turning  their  well-cultivated 
land  into  a  horrible  desert,  just  as  it  would  have  been  left  by  a 
swarm  of  locusts  (Jos.  Wars  of  the  Jews,  iv.  9,  7). 

The  New  Testament  counterpart  of  this  passage  in  Isaiah 
is  the  destruction  of  Antichrist  and  his  army  (Rev.  xix.  11 
sqq.).  He  who  effects  this  destruction  is  called  the  Faithful 
and  True,  the  Logos  of  God ;  and  the  seer  beholds  Him  sitting 
upon  a  white  horse,  with  eyes  of  flaming  fire,  and  many  diadems 
upon  His  head,  wearing  a  blood-stained  garment,  like  the  person 
seen  by  the  prophet  here.  The  vision  of  John  is  evidently 
formed  upon  the  basis  of  that  of  Isaiah  ;  for  when  it  is  said  of 
the  Logos  that  He  rules  the  nations  with  a  staff  of  iron,  this 
points  to  Ps.  ii. ;  and  when  it  is  still  further  said  that  He  treads 
the  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God,  this  points  back 
to  Isa.  lxiii.  The  reference  throughout  is  not  to  the  first 
coming  of  the  Lord,  when  He  laid  the  foundation  of  His  king- 
dom by  suffering  and  dying,  but  to  His  final  coming,  when  He 
will  bring  His  regal  sway  to  a  victorious  issue.  Nevertheless 
ch.  lxiii.  1-6  has  always  been  a  favourite  passage  for  reading 
in  Passion  week.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Christian  cannot 
read  this  prophecy  without  thinking  of  the  Saviour  streaming 
wdth  blood,  who  trode  the  wine-press  of  wrath  for  us  without 
the  help  of  angels  and  men,  i.e.  who  conquered  wrath  for  us. 
But  the  prophecy  does  not  relate  to  this.  The  blood  upon  the 
garment  of  the  divine  Hero  is  not  His  own,  but  that  of  His 
enemies ;  and  His  treading  of  the  wine-press  is  not  the  conquest 
of  wrath,  but  the  manifestation  of  wrath.     This  section  can 
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only  be  properly  used  as  a  lesson  for  Passion  week  so  far  as 
this,  that  Jehovah,  who  here  appears  to  the  Old  Testament 
seer,  was  certainly  He  who  became  man  in  His  Christ,  in  the 
historical  fulfilment  of  His  purposes ;  and  behind  the  first  advent 
to  bring  salvation  there  stood  with  warning  form  the  final  coming 
to  judgment,  which  will  take  vengeance  upon  that  Edom,  to 
whom  the  red  lentil-judgment  of  worldly  lust  and  power  was 
dearer  than  the  red  life-blood  of  that  loving  Servant  of  Jehovah 
who  offered  Himself  for  the  sin  of  the  whole  world. 

There  follows  now  in  ch.  lxiii.  7-lxiv.  11  a  prayer  com- 
mencing with  thanksgiving  as  it  looks  back  to  the  past,  and 
closing  with  a  prayer  for  help  as  it  turns  to  the  present.  Hitzig 
and  Knobel  connect  this  closely  with  ch.  lxiii.  1-6,  assuming 
that  through  the  great  event  which  had  occurred,  viz.  the  over- 
throw of  Edom,  and  of  the  nations  hostile  to  the  people  of  God 
as  such,  by  which  the  exiles  were  brought  one  step  nearer  to 
freedom,  the  prophet  was  led  to  praise  Jehovah  for  all  His 
previous  goodness  to  Israel.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to 
indicate  this  connection,  which  is  in  itself  a  very  loose  one. 
The  prayer  which  follows  is  chiefly  an  entreaty,  and  an  entreaty 
appended  to  ch.  lxiii.  1—6,  but  without  any  retrospective  allu- 
sion to  it :  it  is  rather  a  prayer  in  general  for  the  realization  of 
the  redemption  already  promised.  Ewald  is  right  in  regarding 
ch.  lxiii.  7-lxvi.  as  an  appendix  to  this  whole  book  of  consola- 
tion, since  the  traces  of  the  same  prophet  are  unmistakeable  ; 
but  the  whole  style  of  the  description  is  obviously  different, 
and  the  historical  circumstances  must  have  been  still  further 
developed  in  the  meantime. 

The  three  prophecies  which  follow  are  the  finale  of  the 
whole.  The  announcement  of  the  prophet,  which  has  reached 
its  highest  point  in  the  majestic  vision  in  ch.  lxiii.  1—6,  is  now 
drawing  to  an  end.  It  is  standing  close  upon  the  threshold  of  all 
that  has  been  promised,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  which  he  has  held  up  like  a  jewel  on  every  side. 
And  now,  just  as  in  the  finale  of  a  poetical  composition,  all  the 
melodies  and  movements  that  have  been  struck  before  are 
gathered  up  into  one  effective  close  ;  and  first  of  all,  as  in  Hab. 
iii.,  into  a  prayer,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  lyrical  echo  of 
the  preaching  that  has  gone  before. 
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THE   THREE    CLOSING    PROPHECIES. 

FIRST  CLOSING  PROPHECY.— Chap,  lxiii.  7-lxiv. 

THANKSGIVING,  CONFESSION,  AND  SUPPLICATION  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 

The  prophet,  as  the  leader  of  the  prayers  of  the  church,  here 
passes  into  the  expanded  style  of  the  tep7iillah.  Ver.  7.  "  / 
xcill  celebrate  the  mercies  of  Jehovah,  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  as 
is  seemly  for  all  that  Jehovah  hath  shown  us,  and  the  great 
goodness  towards  the  house  of  Israel,  which  He  hath  shown  them 
according  to  His  pity,  and  the  riches  of  His  mercies."  The 
speaker  is  the  prophet,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  church  in  which  the  prophet  includes 
himself.  The  prayer  commences  with  thanksgiving,  according 
to  the  fundamental  rule  in  Ps.  1.  23.  The  church  brings  to 
its  own  remembrance,  as  the  subject  of  praise  in  the  presence 
of  God,  all  the  words  and  deeds  by  which  Jehovah  has  dis- 
played His  mercy  and  secured  glory  to  Himself.     Hpn  (this  is 

the  correct  pointing,  with  1  protected  by  gaya ;  cf.  ^3^3  in  ch. 
liv.  12)  are  the  many  thoughts  of  mercy  and  acts  of  mercy  into 
which  the  grace  of  God,  i.e.  His  one  purpose  of  grace  and  His 
one  work  of  grace,  had  been  divided.  They  are  just  so  many 
fhilloth,  self-glorifications  of  God,  and  impulses  to  His  glori- 
fication. On  '#3,  as  is  seemly,  see  at  ch.  lix.  18.  There  is  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  rftB~2Trt  is  equivalent  to  21£~2"i  ?V^,  as 
Hitzig  and  Knobel  do.  31D~31  commences  the  second  object 
to  ^2tN,  in  which  what  follows  is  unfolded  as  a  parallel  to  the 
first.  Rabh,  the  much,  is  a  neuter  formed  into  a  substantive, 
as  in  Ps.  cxlv.  7  ;  robh,  plurality  or  multiplicity,  is  an  infinitive 
used  as  a  substantive.  Tubh  is  God's  benignant  goodness  ; 
rachdmlm,  His  deepest  sympathizing  tenderness ;  chesed  (root 
Dn,  used  of  violent  emotion ;  cf .  Syr.  chdsad,  chdsam,  wmulari ; 

Arab.   \j»s>~,  to  be  tender,  full  of  compassion),  grace  which 

condescends  to  and  comes  to  meet  a  sinful  creature.     After 
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this  introit,  the  prayer  itself  commences  with  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  when  the  relation 
of  a  child,  in  which  Israel  stood  to  Jehovah,  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed and  legally  regulated.  Ver.  8.  "  He  said,  They  are 
my  people,  children  who  will  not  lie ;  and  He  became  their 
Saviour.'1  ^|K  is  used  here  in  its  primary  affirmative  sense. 
VljJ^!  is  the  future  of  hope.  When  He  made  them  His  people, 
His  children,  He  expected  from  them  a  grateful  return  of  His 
covenant  grace  in  covenant  fidelity;  and  whenever  they  needed 
help  from  above,  He  became  their  Saviour  (moshia).  We 
can  recognise  the  ring  of  Ex.  xv.  2  here,  just  as  in  ch.  xii.  2. 
Moshia  is  a  favourite  word  in  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  (compare,  however, 
ch.  xix.  20  also) 

The  next  verse  commemorates  the  way  in  which  He 
proved  Himself  a  Saviour  in  heart  and  action.  Ver.  9.  u  In 
all  their  affliction  He  was  afflicted,  and  the  Angel  of  His  face 
brought  them  salvation.  In  His  love  and  in  His  pity  He  re- 
deemed them y  and  lifted  them  up,  and  bare  them  all  the  days  of 
the  olden  time."  This  is  one  of  the  fifteen  passages  in  which 
the  chethib  has  K7,  the  keri  V.  It  is  only  with  difficulty  that 
we  can  obtain  any  meaning  from  the  chethib :  "  in  all  the 
affliction  which  He  brought  upon  them  He  did  not  afflict,  viz. 
according  to  their  desert "  (Targ.,  Jer.,  Kashi)  ;  or  better  still, 
as  tsar  must  in  this  case  be  derived  from  tsitr,  and  tsar  is  only 
met  with  in  an  intransitive  sense,  u  In  all  their  distress  there 
was  no  distress"  (Saad.),  with  which  J.  D.  Michaelis  compares 
2  Cor.  iv.  8,  "  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed.,, 
The  oxymoron  is  perceptible  enough,  but  the  Dr6  (iv  &£), 
which  is  indispensable  to  this  expression,  is  wanting.  Even 
with  the  explanation,  "In  all  their  affliction  He  was  not  an 
enemy,  viz.  Jehovah,  to  them"  (Doderlein),  or  "  No  man  perse- 
cuted them  without  the  angel  immediately/'  etc.  (Cocceius  and 
Rosenmiiller),  we  miss  On?  or  Dnk.  There  are  other  still  more 
twisted  and  jejune  attempts  to  explain  the  passage  with  *6, 
which  are  not  worth  the  space  they  occupy.  Even  the  older 
translators  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  vb  in  the  text. 
The  Sept.  takes  tsar  as  equivalent  to  tslr,  a  messenger,  and 
renders  the  passage  according  to  its  own  peculiar  interpunc- 
tuation  :  ov  7rpea/3v<;  ovBe  a<yye\o$,  a\\9  avrbs  eacoaev  avroix; 
(neither  a  messenger  nor  an    angel,  but   His   face,  i.e.  He 
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Himself  helped  them:  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  15;  2  Sam.  xvii.  11). 
Everything  forces  to  the  conclusion  that  the  keri  ft  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  Masora  actually  does  reckon  this  as  one  of  the 
fifteen  passages  in  which  ft  is  to  be  read  for  fcft.1  Jerome  was 
also  acquainted  with  this  explanation.  He  says :  "  Where  we 
have  rendered  it,  6  In  all  their  affliction  He  was  not  afflicted/ 
which  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  LO,  the  adverb  of  negation, 
we  might  read  ipse  ;  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  c  In  all  their 
affliction  He,  i.e.  God,  was  afflicted.' "  If  we  take  the  sentence 
in  this  way,  "  In  all  oppression  there  was  oppression  to  Him,,, 
it  yields  a  forcible  thought  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Scrip- 
ture (compare  e.g.  Judg.  x.  16),  an  expression  in  harmony  with 
the  usage  of  the  language  (compare  tsar-ll,  2  Sam.  i.  26),  and 
a  construction  suited  to  the  contents  (ft  =  ipsi).  There  is 
nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact  that  God  should  be  said  to 
feel  the  sufferings  of  His  people  as  His  own  sufferings ;  for 
the  question  whether  God  can  feel  pain  is  answered  by  the 
Scriptures  in  the  affirmative.  He  can  as  surely  as  everything 
originates  in  Him,  with  the  exception  of  sin,  which  is  a  free 
act  and  only  originates  in  Him  so  far  as  the  possibility  is  con- 
cerned, but  not  in  its  actuality.  Just  as  a  man  can  feel  pain, 
and  yet  in  his  personality  keep  himself  superior  to  it,  so  God 
feels  pain  without  His  own  happiness  being  thereby  destroyed. 
And  so  did  He  suffer  with  His  people ;  their  affliction  was 
reflected  in  His  own  life  in  Himself,  and  shared  Him  in- 
wardly. But  because  He,  the  all-knowing,  all-feeling  One, 
is  also  the  almighty  will,  He  sent  the  angel  of  His  face,  and 
brought  them  salvation.  u  The  angel  of  His  face,"  says 
Knobel,  "  is  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  in  which  Jehovah  was 
present  with  His  people  in  the  march  through  the  desert,  with 
His  protection,  instruction,  and  guidance,  the  helpful  presence 
of  God  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire."  But  where  do  we  ever 
read  of  this,  that  it  brought  Israel  salvation  in  the  pressure  of 

1  There  are  fifteen  passages  in  which  the  keri  substitutes  ft  for  fcft. 
See  Masora  magna  on  Lev.  xi.  21  {Psalter,  ii.  60).  If  we  add  Isa.  xlix.  5, 
1  Chron.  xi.  20,  1  Sam.  ii.  16,  there  are  eighteen  (Job,  vol.  i.  p.  213).  But 
the  first  two  of  these  are  not  reckoned,  because  they  are  doubtful ;  and  in 
the  third,  instead  of  ft  being  substituted  for  {ft,  jft  is  substituted  for  ft 
(Ges.  Thes.  735,  b).  2  Sam.  xix.  7  also  is  not  a  case  in  point,  for  there 
the  keri  is  ft  for  frft. 
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great  dangers?  Only  on  one  occasion  (Ex.  xiv.  19,  20)  does 
it  cover  the  Israelites  from  their  pursuers ;  but  in  that  very 
instance  a  distinction  is  expressly  made  between  the  angel  of 
God  and  the  pillar  of  cloud.  Consequently  the  cloud  and 
the  angel  were  two  distinct  media  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  presence  of  God.  They  differed  in  two  respects.  The 
cloud  was  a  material  medium — the  veil,  the  sign,  and  the  site 
of  the  revealed  presence  of  God.  The  angel,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  personal  medium,  a  ministering  spirit  (Xeirovpyifcbv 
TTvevfia),  in  which  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  indwelling  for  the 
purpose  of  His  own  self-attestation  in  connection  with  the  his- 
torical preparation  for  the  coming  of  salvation  (Ex.  xxiii.  21). 
He  was  the  mediator  of  the  preparatory  work  of  God  in  both 
word  and  deed  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  the.  manifesta- 
tion of  that  redeeming  might  and  grace  which  realized  in 
Israel  the  covenant  promises  given  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.). 
A  second  distinction  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  cloud  was  a 
mode  of  divine  manifestation  which  was  always  visible;  whereas, 
although  the  angel  of  God  did  sometimes  appear  in  human 
shape  both  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  and  also  in  that  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  v.  13  sqq.),  it  never  appeared  in  such  a  form 
during  the  history  of  the  exodus,  and  therefore  is  only  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mode  of  divine  revelation  which  was  chiefly  dis- 
cernible in  its  effects,  and  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  invisi- 
bility :  so  that  in  any  case,  if  we  search  in  the  history  of  the 
people  that  was  brought  out  of  Egypt  for  the  fulfilment  of 
such  promises  as  Ex.  xxiii.  20-23,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cloud  was  the  medium  of  the  settled  presence  of 
God  in  His  angel  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  although  it  is  never  so 
expressed  in  the  tJwrah.  This  mediatorial  angel  is  called  "  the 
angel  of  His  face,"  as  being  the  representative  of  God,  for 
:'  the  face  of  God"  is  His  self-revealing  presence  (even  though 
only  revealed  to  the  mental  eye)  ;  and  consequently  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  which  led  Israel  to  Canaan,  is  called  directly 
"His  face"  in  Deut.  iv.  37,  apart  from  the  angelic  mediation 
to  be  understood;  and  "my  face"  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  15,  by  the 
side  of  "  my  angel "  in  Ex.  xxxii.  34,  and  the  angel  in  Ex. 
xxxiii.  2,  appears  as  something  incornparably  higher  than  the 
presence  of  God  through  the  mediation  of  that  one  angel,  whose 
personality  is  completely  hidden  by  his  mediatorial  instrumon- 
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tality.  The  genitive  VOD,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  taken  objec- 
tively in  the  sense  of  "  the  angel  who  sees  His  face,"  but  as 
explanatory,  "  the  angel  who  is  His  face,  or  in  whom  His  face 
is  manifested."  The  Kin  which  follows  does  not  point  back  to 
the  angel,  but  to  Jehovah,  who  reveals  Himself  thus.  But 
although  the  angel  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  being  from 
Jehovah,  it  is  also  regarded  as  one  that  is  completely  hidden 
before  Him,  whose  name  is  in  him.  He  redeemed  them  by 
virtue  of  His  love  and  of  His  chemldh,  i.e.  of  His  forgiving 
gentleness  (Arabic,  with  the  letters  transposed,  chilm;  compare, 
however,  chamid,  gentle-hearted),  and  lifted  them  up,  and 
carried  them  (Nfr?  the  consequence  of  te},  which  is  similar  in 
sense,  and  more  Aramaean ;  cf .  tollere  root  taly  and  ferre  root 
bhar,  perf.  tuli)  all  the  days  of  the  olden  time. 

The  prayer  passes  now  quite  into  the  tone  of  Ps.  lxxviii. 
and  cvi.,  and  begins  to  describe  how,  in  spite  of  Jehovah's 
grace,  Israel  fell  again  and  again  away  from  Jehovah,  and  yet 
was  always  rescued  again  by  virtue  of  His  grace.  For  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  leap  at  once  in  nsni  to  the  people  who 
caused  the  captivity,  and  ">3W  have  for  its  subject  the  peniten- 
tial church  of  the  exiles  which  was  longing  for  redemption 
(Ewald).  The  train  of  thought  is  rather  this:  From  the  proofs 
of  grace  which  the  Israel  of  the  olden  time  had  experienced, 
the  prophet  passes  to  that  disobedience  to  Jehovah  into  which 
it  fell,  to  that  punishment  of  Jehovah  which  it  thereby  brought 
upon  itself,  and  to  that  longing  for  the  renewal  of  the  old 
Mosaic  period  of  redemption,  which  seized  it  in  the  midst  of  its 
state  of  punishment.  But  instead  of  saying  that  Jehovah  did 
not  leave  this  longing  unsatisfied,  and  responded  to  the  peni- 
tence of  Israel  with  ever  fresh  help,  the  prophet  passes  at  once 
from  the  desire  of  the  old  Israel  for  redemption,  to  the  prayer 
of  the  existing  Israel  for  redemption,  suppressing  the  inter- 
mediate thought,  that  Israel  was  even  now  in  such  a  state  of 
punishment  and  longing. 

Israel's  ingratitude.  Ver.  10.  u  But  they  resisted  and  vexed 
His  Holy  Spirit :  then  He  turned  to  be  their  enemy ;  lie  made 
war  upon  them"  Not  only  has  toJfjN  (to  cause  cutting  pain) 
faSHj?  nwntf  as  its  object,  but  FMJ  has  the  same  (on  the  primary 
meaning,  see  at  ch.  iii.  8).  In  other  cases,  the  object  of  meroth 
(Jiamroth)  is  Jehovah,  or  His  word,  His  promise,  His  providence, 
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hence  Jehovah  himself  in  the  revelations  of  His  nature  in  word 
and  deed  ;  here  it  is  the  spirit  of  holiness,  which  is  distinguished 
from  Him  as  a  personal  existence.  For  just  as  the  angel  who 
is  His  face,  i.e.  the  representation  of  His  nature,  is  designated 
as  a  person  both  by  His  name  and  also  by  the  redeeming 
activity  ascribed  to  Him ;  so  also  is  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by 
the  fact  that  He  can  be  grieved,  and  therefore  can  feel  grief 
(compare  Eph.  iv.  30,  "  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God"). 
Hence  Jehovah,  and  the  angel  of  His  face,  and  the  Spirit  of 
His  holiness,  are  distinguished  as  three  persons,  but  so  that  the 
two  latter  derive  their  existence  from  the  first,  which  is  the 
absolute  ground  of  the  Deity,  and  of  everything  that  is  divine. 
Now,  if  we  consider  that  the  angel  of  Jehovah  was  indeed  an 
angel,  but  that  he  was  the  angelic  anticipation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  God  the  Mediator  "  in  the  flesh,"  and  served  to  fore- 
shadow Him  "who,  as  the  image  of  the  invisible  God"  (Col.  i.  15), 
as  "  the  reflection  of  His  glory  and  the  stamp  of  His  nature  " 
(Heb.  i.  3),  is  not  merely  a  temporary  medium  of  self-manifesta- 
tion, but  the  perfect  personal  self-manifestation  of  the  divine 
pdnlm,  we  have  here  an  unmistakeable  indication  of  the  mystery 
of  the  triune  nature  of  God  the  One,  which  was  revealed  in 
history  in  the  New  Testament  work  of  redemption.  The  subject 
to  "nsn»n  is  Jehovah,  whose  Holy  Spirit  they  troubled.  He  who 
proved  Himself  to  be  their  Father  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  6),  became, 
through  the  reaction  of  His  holiness,  the  very  reverse  of  what 
He  wished  to  be.  He  turned  to  be  their  enemy;  Ktfi,  He,,  the  most 
fearful  of  all  foes,  made  war  against  them.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  we  explain  ver.  10b,  although  with  this  explanation  it 
would  have  to  be  accentuated  differently,  viz.  *]2m  mahpach, 
DrA  pashta,  y)tfb  zakeph,  Kin  tiphchah,  D3~Dr6j  silluk.  The 
accentuation  as  we  find  it  takes  D3"DPife  fcttn  as  an  attributive 
clause :  "  to  an  enemy,  who  made  war  against  them." 

Israel  being  brought  to  a  right  mind  in  the  midst  of  this 
state  of  punishment,  longed  for  the  better  past  to  return. 
Vers.  11-14.  "  Then  His  people  remembered  the  days  of  the  olden 
time,  of  Moses :  Where  is  He  who  brought  them  up  out  of  the  sea 
with  the  shepherd  of  his  flock  ?  where  is  He  who  put  the  spirit  of 
His  holiness  in  the  midst  of  them ;  who  caused  the  arm  of  His 
majesty  to  go  at  the  right  of  Moses ;  who  split  the  waters  before 
them,  to  make  Himself  an  everlasting  name ;  who  caused  them 
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to  pass  through  abysses  of  the  deep,  like  the  horse  upon  the  plain, 
without  their  stumbling  ?  Like  the  cattle  which  goeth  down 
into  the  valley,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  brought  them  to  rest:  thus 
hast  Thou  led  Thy  people,  to  make  Thyself  a  majestic  name" 
According  to  the  accentuation  before  us,  ver.  11a  should  be 
rendered  thus  :  "  Then  He  (viz.  Jehovah)  remembered  the 
days  of  the  olden  time,  the  Moses  of  His  people"  (LXX., 
Targ.,  Syr.,  Jerome).  But  apart  from  the  strange  expression 
"  the  Moses  of  His  people,"  which  might  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  possible,  because  the  proper  name  mosheh  might  suggest  the 
thought  of  its  real  meaning  in  Hebrew,  viz.  extrahens= liberator, 
but  which  the  Syriac  rejects  by  introducing  the  reading  'abhdo 
(Moses,  His  servant),  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  questions  of 
evidently  human  longing  which  follow,  to  see  that  Jehovah 
cannot  be  the  subject  to  "I3H  (remembered),  by  which  these 
reminiscences  are  introduced.  It  is  the  people  which  begins  its 
inquiries  with  n*K,  just  as  in  Jer.  ii.  6  (cf.  ch.  li.  9,  10),  and 
recals  "  the  days  of  olden  time,"  according  to  the  admonition  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  7.  Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  accents,  such 
Jewish  commentators  as  Saad.  and  Rashi  regard  "his  people" 
^arnmd)  as  the  subject ;  whereas  others,  such  as  AE,  Kimchi, 
and  Abravanel,  take  account  of  the  accents,  and  make  the 
people  the  suppressed  subject  of  the  verb  "  remembered,"  by 
rendering  it  thus,  u  Then  it  remembered  the  days  of  olden  time, 
(the  days)  of  Moses  (and)  His  people,"  or  in  some  similar  way. 
But  with  all  modifications  the  rendering  is  forced  'and  lame. 
The  best  way  of  keeping  to  the  accents  is  that  suggested  by 
Stier,  "  Then  men  (indef .  man,  the  French  on)  remembered  the 
days  of  old,  the  Moses  of  His  people."  But  why  did  the 
prophet  not  say  F*3J?,  as  the  proper  sequel  to  ver.  10  ?  We 
prefer  to  adopt  the  following  rendering  and  accentuation :  Then 
remembered  {zakeph  gadol)  the  days-of-old  (mercha)  of  Moses 
{tiphchah)  His  people.  The  object  stands  before  the  subject, 
as  for  example  in  2  Kings  v.  13  (compare  the  inversions  in 
ch.  viii.  22  extr.,  xxii.  2  init.);  and  mosheh  is  a  genitive  govern- 
ing the  composite  "  days  of  old"  (for  this  form  of  the  construct 
state,  compare  ch.  xxviii.  1  and  Ruth  ii.  1).  The  retrospect 
commences  with  "  Where  is  He  who  led  them  up  f n  etc.  The 
suffix  of  D&Bn  (for  D^DH,  like  Bp  in  Ps.  lxviii.  28,  and  there- 
fore with  the  verbal  force  predominant)  refers  to  the  ancestors ; 
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and  although  the  word  is  determined  by  the  suffix,  it  has  the 
article  as  equivalent  to  a  demonstrative  pronoun  (ille  qui  sur- 
sum  duxit,  eduxit  eos).  "  The  shepherd  of  his  flock"  is  added 
as  a  more  precise  definition,  not  dependent  upon  vayyizkor,  as 
even  the  accents  prove.  HK  is  rendered  emphatic  by  yethib, 
since  here  it  signifies  una  cum.  The  Targum  takes  it  in  the 
sense  of  instar  pastoris  gregis  sui ;  but  though  DV  is  sometimes 
used  in  this  way,  HK  never  is.  Both  the  LXX.  and  Targum 
read  nyi ;  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  adopts  the  reading 
*jp,  and  this  is  the  Masoretic  reading,  for  the  Masora  in  Gen. 
xlvii.  3  reckons  four  njn,  without  including  the  present  passage. 
Kimchi  and  Abravanel  also  support  this  reading,  and  Norzi 
very  properly  gives  it  the  preference.  The  shepherds  of  the 
flock  of  Jehovah  are  Moses  and  Aaron,  together  with  Miriam 
(Ps.  lxxvii.  21 ;  Mic.  vi.  4).  With  these  (i.e.  in  their  company 
or  under  their  guidance)  Jehovah  led  His  people  up  out  of 
Egypt  through  the  Red  Sea.  With  the  reading  "•Jp,  the  question 
whether  beqirbo  refers  to  Moses  or  Israel  falls  to  the  ground.  Into 
the  heart  of  His  people  (Neh.  ix.  20)  Jehovah  put  the  spirit 
of  His  holiness :  it  was  present  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  inasmuch 
as  Moses,  Aaron,  Miriam,  the  Seventy,  and  the  prophets  in  the 
camp  possessed  it,  and  inasmuch  as  Joshua  inherited  it  as  the 
successor  of  Moses,  and  all  the  people  might  become  possessed 
of  it.  The  majestic  might  of  Jehovah,  which  manifested  itself 
majestically,  is  called  the  "  arm  of  His  majesty  ;"  an  anthropo- 
morphism to  which  the  expression  "  who  caused  it  to  march  at 
the  right  hand  of  Moses  "  compels  us  to  give  an  interpretation 
worthy  of  God.  Stier  will  not  allow  that  ifilNSfl  JpT  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  object,  and  exclaims,  "  What  a  marvellous  figure 
of  speech,  an  arm  walking  at  a  person's  right  hand !"  But  the 
arm  which  is  visible  in  its  deeds  belongs  to  the  God  who  is 
invisible  in  His  own  nature;  and  the  meaning  is,  that  the  active 
power  of  Moses  was  not  left  to  itself,  but  the  overwhelming 
omnipotence  of  God  went  by  its  side,  and  endowed  it  with 
superhuman  strength.  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  that  the 
elevated  staff  and  extended  hand  of  Moses  divided  the  Red 
Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  16).  V\>)Z  has  mahpach  attached  to  the  3,  and 
therefore  the  tone  drawn  back  upon  the  penultimate,  and 
metheg  with  the  tsere,  that  it  may  not  be  slipped  over  in  the 
pronunciation.     The  clause  'W  nib>j6  affirms  that  the  absolute 
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purpose  of  God  is  in  Himself.  But  He  is  holy  love,  and  whilst 
willing  for  Himself,  He  wills  at  the  same  time  the  salvation  of 
His  creatures.  He  makes  to  Himself  an  "  everlasting  name," 
by  glorifying  Himself  in  such  memorable  miracles  of  redemp- 
tion, as  that  performed  in  the  deliverance  of  His  people  out  of 
Egypt.  According  to  the  general  order  of  the  passage,  ver.  13 
apparently  refers  to  the  passage  through  the  Jordan  ;  but  the 
psalmist,  in  Ps.  cvi.  9  (cf.  lxxvii.  17),  understood  it  as  referring 
to  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  prayer  dwells  upon 
this  chief  miracle,  of  which  the  other  was  only  an  after-play. 
"  As  the  horse  gallops  over  the  plain,"  so  did  they  pass  through 
the  depths  of  the  sea  WW2\  k?  (a  circumstantial  minor  clause), 
i.e.  without  stumbling.  Then  follows  another  beautiful  figure : 
"  like  the  beast  that  goeth  down  into  the  valley,"  not  "  as  the 
beast  goeth  down  into  the  valley,"  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
brought  it  (Israel)  to  rest,  viz.  to  the  menuchdh  of  the  Canaan 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (Deut.  xii.  9 ;  Ps.  xcv.  11),  where 
it  rested  and  was  refreshed  after  the  long  and  wearisome  march 
through  the  sandy  desert,  like  a  flock  that  had  descended  from 
the  bare  mountains  to  the  brooks  and  meadows  of  the  valley. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  represented  as  the  leader  here  (as  in  Ps. 
cxliii.  10),  viz.  through  the  medium  of  those  who  stood,  en- 
lightened and  instigated  by  Him,  at  the  head  of  the  wandering 
people.  The  following  |3 '  is  no  more  a  correlate  of  the  fore- 
going particle  of  comparison  than  in  ch.  lii.  14.  It  is  a  recapi- 
tulation, and  refers  to  the  whole  description  as  far  back  as 
ver.  9,  passing  with  nW)  into  the  direct  tone  of  prayer. 

The  way  is  prepared  for  the  petitions  for  redemption  which 
follow,  outwardly  by  the  change  in  ver.  146,  from  a  mere 
description  to  a  direct  address,  and  inwardly  by  the  thought, 
that  Israel  is  at  the  present  time  in  such  a  condition,  as  to  cause 
it  to  look  back  with  longing  eyes  to  the  time  of  the  Mosaic 
redemption.  Ver.  15.  "  Look  from  heaven  and  see,  from  the 
habitation  of  Thy  holiness  and  majesty  !  Where  is  Thy  zeal  and 
Thy  display  of  might  ?  The  pressure  of  Thy  bowels  and  Thy 
compassions  are  restrained  towards  me"  On  the  relation  between 
b*3H,  to  look  up,  to  open  the  eyes,  and  n«n?  to  fix  the  eye  upon 
a  thing,  see  p.  185.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  meet  with  the 
words  in  the  reverse  order,  W2TY\  n&o  (vid.  Hab.  i.  5 ;  Lam.  i. 
11).     In  the  second  clause  of  ver.  15a,  instead  of  misshdmayim 
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(from  heaven),  we  have  "  from  the  dwelling-place  (mizz'bhul) 
of  Thy  holiness  and  majesty."  The  all-holy  and  all-glorious 
One,  who  once  revealed  Himself  so  gloriously  in  the  history  of 
Israel,  has  now  withdrawn  into  His  own  heaven,  where  He  is 
only  revealed  to  the  spirits.  The  object  of  the  looking  and 
seeing,  as  apparent  from  what  follows,  is  the  present  helpless 
condition  of  the  people  in  their  sufferings,  to  which  there  does 
not  seem  likely  to  be  any  end.  There  are  no  traces  now  of  the 
kin  ah  (zeal)  with  which  Jehovah  used  to  strive  on  behalf  of 
His  people,  and  against  their  oppressors  (ch.  xxvi.  11),  or  of  the 
former  displays  of  His  gebhurdh  (^JlfVQtt,  as  it  is  correctly  written 
in  Ven.  1521,  is  a  defective  plural).  In  ver.  156  we  have  not 
a  continued  question  ("  the  sounding  of  Thy  bowels  and  Thy 
mercies,  which  are  restrained  towards  me?"),  as  Hitzig  and 
Knobel  suppose.  The  words  'elai  hWappdqu  have  not  the 
appearance  of  an  attributive  clause,  either  according  to  the  new 
strong  thought  expressed,  or  according  to  the  order  of  the  words 
(with  vN  written  first).  On  strepitus  viscerum,  as  the  effect 
and  sign  of  deep  sympathy,  see  at  ch.  xvi.  11.  &^rn  and 
DW,  or  rather  D^yo  (from  nyo^  of  the  form  ^Jl),  both  signify 
primarily  GTrXd^yya,  strictly  speaking  the  soft  inward  parts 
of  the  body ;  the  latter  from  the  root  JJE,  to  be  pulpy  or  soft, 
the  former  from  the  root  m,  to  be  slack,  loose,  or  soft,  |i»n,  as 
the  plural  of  the  predicate  shows,  does  not  govern  T^rn  also. 
It  is  presupposed  that  the  love  of  Jehovah  urges  Him  towards 
His  people,  to  relieve  their  misery ;  but  His  compassion  and 
sympathy  apparently  put  constraint  upon  themselves  (liitliappeq 
as  in  ch.  xlii.  14,  lit.  se  superare,  from  'dphaq,  root  pa),  to  abstain 
from  working  on  behalf  of  Israel. 

The  prayer  for  help,  and  the  lamentation  over  its  absence, 
are  now  justified  in  ver.  16:  "  For  Thou  art  our  Father ;  for 
Abraham  is  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  knoweth  us  not.  Thou, 
0  Jehovah,  art  our  Father ;  our  Redeemer  is  from  olden  time 
Thy  name."  Jehovah  is  Israel's  Father  (Deut.  xxxii.  6).  His 
creative  might,  and  the  gracious  counsels  of  His  love,  have 
called  it  into  being :  W3K  has  not  yet  the  deep  and  unrestricted 
sense  of  the  New  Testament  "  Our  Father."  The  second  kl 
introduces  the  reason  for  this  confession  that  Jehovah  was 
Israel's  Father,  and  could  therefore  look  for  paternal  care  and 
help  from  Him  alone.     Even  the  dearest  and  most  honourable 
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men,  the  forefathers  of  the  nation,  could  not  help  it.  Abraham 
and  Jacob-Israel  had  been  taken  away  from  this  world,  and 
were  unable  to  interfere  on  their  own  account  in  the  history 
of  their  people.  JHJ  and  Van  suggest  the  idea  of  participating 
notice  and  regard,  as  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  9  and  Ruth  ii.  10,  19. 
WW  has  the  vowel  a  (pausal  for  a,  ch.  lvi.  3)  in  the  place  of  8, 
to  rhyme  with  ttjn*  (see  Ges.  §  60,  Anm.  2).  In  the  conclud- 
ing clause,  according  to  the  accents,  Dpiyp  wNj  are  connected 
together ;  but  the  more  correct  accentuation  is  137*0  tiphchah, 
D71JJD  mercha,  and  we  have  rendered  it  so.  From  the  very 
earliest  time  the  acts  of  Jehovah  towards  Israel  had  been  such 
that  Israel  could  call  Him  137*0. 

But  in  the  existing  state  of  things  there  was  a  contrast 
which  put  their  faith  to  a  severe  test.  Ver.  17.  "  0  Jehovah, 
why  leadest  Thou  us  astray  from  Thy  ways,  hardenest  our  heart, 
so  as  not  to  fear  Thee?  Return  for  Thy  servants  sake,  the  tribes 
of  Thine  inheritance."  When  men  have  scornfully  and  obsti- 
nately rejected  the  grace  of  God,  God  withdraws  it  from  them 
judicially,  gives  them  up  to  their  wanderings,  and  makes  their 
heart  incapable  of  faith  (hiqshlach,  which  only  occurs  again  in 
Job  xxxix.  16,  is  here  equivalent  to  hiqshdh  in  Ps.  xcv.  8, 
Deut.  ii.  30).  The  history  of  Israel  from  ch.  vi.  onwards  has 
been  the  history  of  such  a  gradual  judgment  of  hardening,  and 
such  a  curse,  eating  deeper  and  deeper,  and  spreading  its  in- 
fluence wider  and  wider  round.  The  great  mass  are  lost,  but 
not  without  the  possibility  of  deliverance  for  the  better  part  of 
the  nation,  which  now  appeals  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  sighs 
for  deliverance  from  this  ban.  Two  reasons  are  assigned  for 
this  petition  for  the  return  of  the  gracious  presence  of  God : 
first,  that  there  are  still  u  servants  of  Jehovah"  to  be  found, 
as  this  prayer  itself  actually  proves ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
divine  election  of  grace  cannot  perish. 

But  the  existing  condition  of  Israel  looks  like  a  withdrawal 
of  this  grace ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  these  contrasts  should 
cease,  unless  Jehovah  comes  down  from  heaven  as  the  deliverer 
of  His  people.  Vers.  18,  19  (lxiv.  1).  "For  a  little  time  Thy 
holy  people  was  in  possession.  Our  adversaries  have  trodden 
down  Thy  sanctuary.  We  have  become  such  as  He  who  is  from 
everlasting  has  not  ruled  over,  upon  whom  Thy  name  was  not 
called.     0  that  Thou  wouldst  rend  the  heaven,  come  down,  the 
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mountains  mould  shake  before  thy  countenance"  It  is  very  natural 
to  try  whether  ydreshu  may  not  have  tsdrenu  for  its  subject  (cf. 
Jer.  xlix.  2)  ;  but  all  the  attempts  made  to  explain  the  words 
on  this  supposition,  show  that  lammitsdr  is  at  variance  with  the 
idea  that  ydr'shu  refers  to  the  foes.  Compare,  for  example, 
Jerome's  rendering  "  quasi  nihilum  {i.e.  ad  nihil  et  absque  alio 
labore)  possederunt  populum  sanctum  tuum ;  "  that  of  Cocceius, 
" propemodum  adhcereditatem;"  and  that  of  Stier,  "  for  a  little 
they  possess  entirely  Thy  holy  nation"  Mitsdr  is  the  harsher 
form  for  mizdr,  which  the  prophet  uses  in  ch.  x.  25,  xvi.  14, 
xxix.  17  for  a  contemptibly  small  space  of  time;  and  as  ?  is  com- 
monly used  to  denote  the  time  to  which,  towards  which,  within 
which,  and  through  which,  anything  occurs  (cf.  2  Chron.  xi. 
17,  xxix.  17  ;  Ewald,  §  217,  d),  lammitsdr  may  signify  for  a 
(lit.  the  well-known)  short  time  (per  breve  tempus ;  like  eU,  eir, 
Kar  iviavrov,  a  year  long).  If  miqddsh  could  mean  the  holy 
land,  as  Hitzig  and  others  suppose,  miqddshekhd  might  be  the 
common  object  of  both  sentences  (Ewald,  §  351,  p.  838).  But 
miqdash  Jehovah  (the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah)  is  the  place  of 
His  abode  and  worship  ;  and  "  taking  possession  of  the  temple  " 
is  hardly  an  admissible  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  ydrash 
hd'drets,  to  take  possession  of  the  (holy)  land,  is  so  common  a 
phrase  (e.g.  ch.  lx.  21,  lxv.  9;  Ps.  xliv.  4),  that  with  the  words 
"  Thy  holy  people  possessed  for  a  little  (time)  "  we  naturally 
supply  the  holy  land  as  the  object.  The  order  of  the  words  in 
the  two  clauses  is  chiastic.  The  two  strikingly  different  sub- 
jects touch  one  another  as  the  two  inner  members.  Of  the 
perfects,  the  first  expresses  the  more  remote  past,  the  second 
the  nearer  past,  as  in  ch.  lx.  105.  The  two  clauses  of  the  verss 
rhyme, — the  holiest  thing  in  the  possession  of  the  people,  which 
was  holy  according  to  the  choice  and  calling  of  Jehovah,  being 
brought  into  the  greatest  prominence  ;  boses  =  Trareiv,  Luke 
xxi.  24,  Rev.  xi.  2.  Hahn's  objection,  that  the  time  between 
the  conquest  of  the  land  and  the  Chaldean  catastrophe  could 
not  be  called  mitsdr  (a  little  while),  may  be  answered,  from  the 
fact  that  a  time  which  is  long  in  itself  shrinks  up  when  looked 
back  upon  or  recalled,  and  that  as  an  actual  fact  from  the  time 
of  David  and  Solomon,  when  Israel  really  rejoiced  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  land,  the  coming  catastrophe  began  to  be  fore- 
boded by  many  significant  preludes.     The  lamentation  in  ver. 
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19  proceeds  from  the  same  feeling  which  caused  the  better 
portion  of  the  past  to  vanish  before  the  long  continuance  of 
the  mournful  present  (compare  the  reverse  at  p.  346).  Hitzig 
renders  U"n  "  we  were  ;  "  Hahn,  "  we  shall  be  ; "  but  here, 
where  the  speaker  is  not  looking  back,  as  in  ch.  xxvi.  17,  at  a 
state  of  things  which  has  come  to  an  end,  but  rather  at  one 
which  is  still  going  on,  it  signifies  "we  have  become."  The 
passage  is  rendered  correctly  in  S. :  e<yevri6riixev  (or  better,  7670- 
va/iev)  &)?  air  alcovos  wv  ov/c  i^ovaiaaas  ovBe  eTriKk^Orj  to  ovofid 
gov  avTols.  The  virtual  predicate  to  hdylnu  commences  with 
me'oldm:  "we  have  become  such  (or  like  such  persons)  as," 
etc. ;  which  would  be  fully  expressed  by  "^K  DJ73,  or  merely 
"it?X3,  or  without  "IKW,  and  simply  by  transposing  the  words, 
'til  Jw&  N?3  (cf.  Obad.  16) :  compare  the  virtual  subject 
tan«  IW  in  ch.  xlviii.  14,  and  the  virtual  object  *BB>3  fcOj^  in 
ch.  xli.  25  (Ewald,  §  333,  b).  Every  form  of  "  as  if  "  is  inten- 
tionally omitted.  The  relation  in  which  Jehovah  placed  Him- 
self to  Israel,  viz.  as  its  King,  and  as  to  His  own  people  called 
by  His  name,  appears  not  only  as  though  it  had  been  dissolved, 
but  as  though  it  had  never  existed  at  all.  The  existing  state 
of  Israel  is  a  complete  practical  denial  of  any  such  relation. 
Deeper  tones  than  these  no  lamentation  could  possibly  utter, 
and  hence  the  immediate  utterance  of  the  sigh  which  goes  up 
to  heaven  :  "  O  that  Thou  wouldst  rend  heaven  ! "  It  is  ex- 
tremely awkward  to  begin  a  fresh  chapter  with  rnpa  ("  as  when 
the  melting  fire  burneth ")  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  Masoretic 
division  of  the  verses  is  unassailable.1  For  ver.  19 b  (ch.  lxiv.  1) 
could  not  be  attached  to  ch.  lxiv.  1,  2,  since  this  verse  would 
be  immensely  overladen ;  moreover,  this  sigh  really  belongs  to 
ver.  19a  (ch.  lxiii.  19),  and  ascends  out  of  the  depth  of  the 
lamentation  uttered  there.  On  utinam  discideris  =  discinderes, 
see  at  ch.  xlviii.  18.  The  wish  presupposes  that  the  gracious 
presence  of  God  had  been  withdrawn  from  Israel,  and  that 
Israel  felt  itself  to  be  separated  from  the  world  beyond  by  a 
thick  party-wall,  resembling  an  impenetrable  black  cloud.  The 
closing  member  of  the  optative  clause  is  generally  rendered 
{utinam)  a  facie  tua  montes  diffluerent  (e.g.  Rosenm  tiller  after 

1  In  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  chap.  lxiv.  commences  at  the  second  verse  of 
our  version ;  and  the  first  verse  is  attached  to  ver.  19  of  the  previous 
chapter. — Tr. 
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the  LXX.  TafcfoovTai,),  or  more  correctly,  defluerent  (Jerome), 
as  nazal  means  to  flow  down,  not  to  melt.  The  meaning  there- 
fore would  be,  "  O  that  they  might  flow  down,  as  it  were  to 
the  ground  melting  in  the  fire "  (Hitzig).  The  form  ndzollu 
cannot  be  directly  derived  from  nazal,  if  taken  in  this  sense ; 
for  it  is  a  pure  fancy  that  ndzollu  may  be  a  modification  of  the 
pausal  ^W  with  6  for  a,  and  the  so-called  dagesh  affectuosum). 
Stier  invents  a  verb  med.  o.  H:.  The  more  probable  supposi- 
tion is,  that  it  is  a  niplial  formed  from  zdldl  =  nazal  (Ewald, 
§  193,  c).  But  zdlal  signifies  to  hang  down  slack,  to  sway  to 
and  fro  (hence  zolel,  lightly  esteemed,  and  zalzalllm,  ch.  xviii.  5, 
pliable  branches),  like  zul  in  ch.  xlvi.  6,  to  shake,  to  pour  down  ; l 
and  ndzollu,  if  derived  from  this,  yields  the  appropriate  sense 
concuterentur  (compare  the  Arabic  zalzala,  which  is  commonly 
applied  to  an  earthquake).  The  nearest  niphal  form  would  be 
^t:  (or  resolved,  vtt,  Judg.  v.  5)  ;  but  instead  of  the  a  of  the 
second  syllable,  the  niphal  of  the  verbs  V"V  has  sometimes  o, 
like  the  verb  V'y  (e.g.  ^J,  ch.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Ges.  §  67,  Anm.  5). 

The  similes  which  follow  cannot  be  attached  to  this  ndzollu, 
however  we  may  explain  it.  Yet  ch.  lxiv.  1  (2)  does  not  form 
a  new  and  independent  sentence ;  but  we  must  in  thought 
repeat  the  word  upon  which  the  principal  emphasis  rests  in  ch. 
lxiii.  1%  (ch.  lxiv.  1).  Ch.  lxiv.  1,  2  (2,  3).  "  (Wouldst  come 
down)  as  fire  kindles  brushwood,  fire  causes  water  to  boil;  to  make 
known  Thy  name  to  Tliine  adversaries,  that  the  heathen  may  tremble 
before  Thy  face!  When  Thou  doest  terrible  tilings  which  we  hoped 
not  for ;  wouldst  come  down,  {and)  mountains  shake  before  Thy 
countenance!"  The  older  expositors  gave  themselves  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  attempt  to  trace  hdmdslm  to  mdsas,  to 
melt.     But  since  Louis  de  Dieu  and  Albert  Schultens  have 

followed  Saadia  and  Abulwalid  in  citing  the  Arabic  ^*Ji>,  to 

crack,  to  mutter,  to  mumble,  etc.,  and  *A&,  to  break  in  pieces, 

confringere,  from  which  comes  hashim,  broken,  dry  wood,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  hdmdsim  is  from  hemes  (lit.  crackling, 
rattling,  Arab,  hams),  and  signifies  "  dry  twigs,"  arida  sarmenta. 
The  second  simile  might  be  rendered,  "as  water  bubbles  up 

1  Just  as  the  Greek  has  in  addition  to  acth~ii>uv  the  much  simpler  and 
more  root-like  rt/-u»  ;  so  the  Semitic  has,  besides  ^T,  the  roots  KT>  ]}] :  com- 
pare the  Arabic  ^f,  INN?,  ])W,  all  three  denoting  restless  motion. 
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in  the  fire;"  and  in  that  case  mayim  would  be  treated  as  a 
feminine  (according  to  the  rule  in  Ges.  §  146,  3),  in  support 
of  which  Job  xiv.  19  may  be  adduced  as  an  unquestionable 
example  (although  in  other  cases  it  is  masculine),  and  BW  =  £W3 
would  be  used  in  a  local  sense,  like  lehdbhdh,  into  flames,  in  ch. 
v.  24.  But  it  is  much  more  natural  to  take  BW,  which  is  just  as 
often  a  feminine  as  D^D  is  a  masculine,  as  the  subject  of  ny^n?  and 
to  give  to  the  verb  nya?  which  is  originally  intransitive,  judging 

from  the  Arabic     Ju,  to  swell,  the  Chald.  Jfl3,  to  spring  up 

(compare  fitojns,  blisters,  pustules),  the  Syr.  W3,  to  bubble  up, 
etc.,  the  transitive  meaning  to  cause  to  boil  or  bubble  up,  rather 
than  the  intransitive  to  boil  (comp.  ch.  xxx.  13,  nV33,  swollen  = 
bent  forwards,  as  it  were  protumidus).  Jehovah  is  to  come  down 
with  the  same  irresistible  force  which  fire  exerts  upon  brushwood 
or  water,  when  it  sets  the  former  in  flames  and  makes  the  latter 
boil ;  in  order  that  by  such  a  display  of  might  He  may  make 
His  name  known  (viz.  the  name  thus  judicially  revealing 
itself,  hence  "  in  fire,"  ch.  xxx.  27,  lxvi.  15)  to  His  adver- 
saries, and  that  nations  (viz.  those  that  are  idolaters)  may 
tremble  before  Him  (T?SD :  cf.  Ps.  lxviii.  2,  3).  The  infinitive 
clause  denoting  the  purpose,  like  that  indicating  the  com- 
parison, passes  into  the  finite  (cf.  ch.  x.  2,  xiii.  9,  xiv.  25). 
Modern  commentators  for  the  most  part  now  regard  the 
optative  lu  (O  that)  as  extending  to  ver.  2  also ;  and,  in  fact, 
although  this  continued  influence  of  lu  appears  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  the  possible,  we  are  forced  to  resort  to  this  ex- 
tremity. Ver.  2  cannot  contain  a  historical  retrospect :  the 
word  a  formerly"  would  be  introduced  if  it  did,  and  the  order  of 
the  words  would  be  a  different  one.  Again,  we  cannot  assume 
that  *?fj  D^in  ^osp  £7X  contains  an  expression  of  confidence, 
or  that  the  perfects  indicate  certainty.  Neither  the  context, 
the  foregoing  ni&ofa  ^W3  (why  not  n?ty?),  nor  the  paren- 
thetical assertion  pjijM  N7,  permits  of  this.  On  the  other  hand, 
'U1  "JIWJJ3  connects  itself  very  appropriately  with  the  purposes 
indicated  in  ver.  1  (2) :  "  may  tremble  when  Thou  doest  terrible 
things,  which  we,  i.e.  such  as  we,  do  not  look  for,"  i.e.  which 
surpass  our  expectations.  And  now  nothing  remains  but  to 
recognise  the  resumption  of  ch.  lxiii.  19  (lxiv.  1)  in  the  clause 
"  The  mountains  shake  at  Thy  presence,"  in  which  case  ch. 
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IxiiL  19£-lxiv.  2  (Ixiv.  1-3)  forms  a  grand  period  rounded  off 
palindromically  after  Isaiah's  peculiar  style. 

The  following  clause  gives  the  reason  for  this ;  1  being  very 
frequently  the  logical  equivalent  for  hi  (e.g.  ch.  iii.  7  and 
xxxviii.  15).  The  justification  of  this  wish,  which  is  forced 
from  them  by  the  existing  misery,  is  found  in  the  incomparable 
acts  of  Jehovah  for  the  good  of  His  own  people,  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  a  long  series  of  historical  events.  Ver.  3  (4).  a  For 
from  olden  time  men  have  not  heard,  nor  perceived,  nor  hath  an 
eye  seen,  a  God  beside  Thee,  who  acted  on  behalf  of  him  that 
waiteth  for  Him."  No  ear,  no  eye  has  ever  been  able  to  perceive 
the  existence  of  a  God  who  acted  like  Jehovah,  i.e.  really 
interposed  on  behalf  of  those  who  set  their  hopes  upon  Him. 
This  is  the  explanation  adopted  by  Knobel ;  but  he  wrongly 
supplies  ni&OU  to  T\WV\  whereas  Hpy  is  used  here  in  the  same 
pregnant  sense  as  in  Ps.  xxii.  32,  xxxvii.  5,  Hi.  11  (cf.  gdmar 
in  Ps.  lvii.  3,  cxxxviii.  8).  It  has  been  objected  to  this  explana- 
tion, that  r?sn  js  never  connected,  with  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  and  that  God  can  neither  be  heard  nor  seen.  But  what 
is  terrible  in  relation  to  V^f  in  Job  xlii.  5  cannot  be  untenable 
in  relation  to  pTNn.  Hearing  and  seeing  God  are  here  equiva- 
lent to  recognising  His  existence  through  the  perception  of  His 
works.  The  explanation  favoured  by  Rosenmuller  and  Stier, 
viz.,  "  And  from  olden  time  men  have  not  heard  it,  nor  per- 
ceived with  ears,  no  eye  has  seen  it,  O  God,  beside  Thee,  what 
(this  God)  doth  to  him  that  waiteth  for  Him,"  is  open  to  still 
graver  objections.  The  thought  is  the  same  as  in  Ps.  xxxi.  20, 
and  when  so  explained  it  corresponds  more  exactly  to  the  free 
quotation  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  which  with  our  explanation  there  is 
no  necessity  to  trace  back  to  either  ch.  Hi.  15,  16,  or  a  lost 
book,  as  Origen  imagined  (see  Tischendorf's  ed.  vii.  of  the 
N.  T.  on  this  passage).  This  which  no  ear  has  heard,  no  eye 
seen,  is  not  God  Himself,  but  He  who  acts  for  His  people,  and 
justifies  their  waiting  for  Him  (cf.  Hofmann,  Die  h.  Schrift 
Neuen  Testaments,  ii.  2,  51).  Another  proof  that  Paul  had  no 
other  passage  than  this  in  his  mind,  is  the  fact  that  the  same 
quotation  is  met  with  in  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(ch.  xxxiv.),  where,  instead  of  "  those  that  love  Him,"  we  have 
"  those  that  wait  for  Him,"  a  literal  rendering  of  ^"nanD^.  The 
quotation  by  Paul  therefore  by  no  means  leads  us  to  take 
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Elohim  as  a  vocative  or  *\X\  ii&jp  as  the  object,  although  it  must 
not  be  concealed  that  this  view  of  the  passage  and  its  reference 
to  the  fulness  of  glory  in  the  eternal  life  is  an  old  rabbinical 
one,  as  Rashi  expressly  affirms,  when  he  appeals  to  R.  Jose 
(Joseph  Kara)  as  bondsman  for  the  other  (see  b.  Sanhedrin 
99a).  Hahn  has  justly  objected  to  this  traditional  explanation, 
which  regards  Elohim  as  a  vocative,  that  the  thought,  that 
God  alone  has  heard  and  perceived  and  seen  with  His  eye 
what  He  intends  to  do  to  His  people,  is  unsuitable  in  itself, 
and  at  variance  with  the  context,  and  that  if  'til  nb]P  was 
intended  as  the  object,  "\WX  (nx)  would  certainly  be  inserted. 
And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  we  cannot  find  the  words  Elohim 
zuldtltkha  (God  beside  Thee)  preceded  by  a  negation  anywhere 
in  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  without  receiving  at  once  the  impression,  that 
they  affirm  the  sole  deity  of  Jehovah  (comp.  ch.  xlv.  5,  21). 
The  meaning  therefore  is,  "  No  other  God  beside  Jehovah  has 
ever  been  heard  or  seen,  who  acted  for  (ageret  pro)  those  who 
waited  for  Him."  Mechakkeh  is  the  construct,  according  to  Ges. 
§  116,  1  ;  and  yaaseh  has  tsere  here,  according  to  Krmchi 
(Michlol  1256)  and  other  testimonies,  just  as  we  meet  with 
rftyyfi  four  times  (in  Gen.  xxvi.  29;  Josh.  vii.  9;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12; 
Jer.  xl.  16)  and  nbTO  once  (Josh.  ix.  24),  mostly  with  a  dis- 
junctive accent,  and  not  without  the  influence  of  a  whole  or 
half  pause,  the  form  with  tsere  being  regarded  as  more  emphatic 
than  that  with  seghol.1 

After  the  long  period  governed  by  frw  has  thus  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  retrospect  in  ver.  3  (4),  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  ver.  4a  (5a)  should  be  intended  as  an  optative,  in  the 
sense  of  "  O  that  thou  wouldst  receive  him  that,"  etc.,  as  Stier 
and  others  propose.  The  retrospect  is  still  continued  thus,  ver. 
4a  (pa)  :  "  Thou  didst  meet  him  that  rejoiceth  to  work  righteous- 
ness,  when  they  remembered  Thee  in  Thy  ways"  PTO  ^ty'V]  ®®  is 
one  in  whom  joy  and  right  action  are  paired,  and  is  therefore 

1  In  addition  to  the  examples  given  above,  we  have  the  following  forms 
of  the  same  kind  in  kal :  nVft''  (with  tiphchah)  in  Jer.  xvii.  17  ;  n&Ofi  (with 
tsakeph)  in  Dan.  i.  13,  compare  n?Jfi  (with  athnach)  in  Lev.  xviii.  7,  8, 
and  n?Jn  (with  the  smaller  disjunctive  tiphchah)  in  vers.  9-11 ;  T\p)>  (with 
athnach)  in  Nah.  i.  3 ;  mtK  (with  tsakeph)  in  Ezek.  v.  12.  This  influence 
of  the  accentuation  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  more  modern  grammarians 
(e.g.  Ges.  §  75,  Anm.  17). 
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equivalent  to  rt&lb  W&.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  possibly  be 
more  correct  to  take  p^  as  the  object  of  both  verses,  as  Hof- 
mann  does  in  the  sense  of  "those  who  let  what  is  right  be 
their  joy,  and  their  action  also;"  for  though  'w&  (W'W)  cannot 
be  directly  construed  with  the  accusative  of  the  object,  as  we 
have  already  observed  at  ch.  viii.  6  and  xxxv.  1,  it  may  be 
indirectly,  as  in  this  passage  and  ch.  lxv.  18.  On  pdga ,  "  to 
come  to  meet,"  in  the  sense  of  "  coming  to  the  help  of,"  see  at 
ch.  xlvii.  3  ;  it  is  here  significantly  interchanged  with  T^T]?  of 
the  minor  clause  bidrdkhekhd  yizkerukhd,  a  those  who  remember 
Thee  in  Thy  ways"  (for  the  syntax,  compare  ch.  i.  5  and  xxvi. 
16):  "  When  such  as  love  and  do  right,  walking  in  Thy  ways, 
remembered  Thee  (i.e.  thanked  Thee  for  grace  received,  and 
longed  for  fresh  grace),  Thou  earnest  again  and  again  to  meet 
them  as  a  friend." 

But  Israel  appeared  to  have  been  given  up  without  hope  to 
the  wrath  of  this  very  God.  Ver.  4&  (5b).  "  Behold,  Thou,  7  hou 
art  enraged,  and  we  stood  as  sinners  there ;  already  liave  we  been 
long  in  this  state,  and  shall  we  be  saved  tn  Instead  of  hen  'attdh 
(the  antithesis  of  now  and  formerly),  the  passage  proceeds  with 
hen  'attdh.  There  was  no  necessity  for  'attdh  with  qdtsaphtd;  so 
that  it  is  used  with  special  emphasis:  "Behold,  Thou,  a  God  who 
so  faithfully  accepts  His  own  people,  hast  broken  out  in  wrath" 
(see  p.  345).  The  following  word  KOH31  cannot  mean  "and 
we  have  sinned,"  but  is  a  fut.  consec,  and  therefore  must  mean 
at  least,  "then  we  have  sinned"  (the  sin  inferred  from  the 
punishment).  It  is  more  correct,  however,  to  take  it,  as  in 
Gen.  xliii.  9,  in  the  sense  of,  "  Then  we  stand  as  sinners,  as 
guilty  persons :"  the  punishment  has  exhibited  Israel  before 
the  world,  and  before  itself,  as  what  it  really  is  (consequently 
the  fut.  consec.  does  not  express  the  logical  inference,  but  the 
practical  consequence).  As  Kftrm  has  tsakeph,  and  therefore  the 
accents  at  any  rate  preclude  Schelling's  rendering,  "  and  we 
have  wandered  in  those  ways  from  the  very  earliest  times,"  we 
must  take  the  next  two  clauses  as  independent,  if  indeed  Dm 
is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  TWO.  Stier  only  goes  half- 
way towards  this  when  he  renders  it,  "  And  indeed  in  them  (the 
ways  of  God,  we  sinned)  from  of  old,  and  should  we  be  helped!" 
This  is  forced,  and  yet  not  in  accordance  with  the  accents. 
Rosen mtiller  and  Hahn  quite  satisfy  this  demand  when  they 
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rentier  it,  "  Tumen  in  viis  tuis  ceternitas  ut  salvemur  ;"  but  'oldm, 
aloov,  in  this  sense  of  alcoviorrj^j  is  not  scriptural.  The  render- 
ing adopted  by  Besser,  Grotius,  and  Starck  is  a  better  one  : 
"  (Si  vero)  in  Mis  (viis  tuis)  perpetuo  (mansissemus),  tunc  servati 
fuerimits"  (if  we  had  continued  in  Thy  ways,  then  we  should 
have  been  preserved).  But  there  is  no  succession  of  tenses 
here,  which  could  warrant  us  in  taking  %&}})  as  a  paulo-post 
future ;  and  Hofmann's  view  is  syntactically  more  correct,  "In 
them  (i.e.  the  ways  of  Jehovah)  eternally,  we  shall  find  salva- 
tion, after  the  time  is  passed  in  which  He  has  been  angry  and 
we  have  sinned"  (or  rather,  been  shown  to  be  guilty).  But  we 
question  the  connection  between  Dl"Q  and  "p3Vi  in  any  form.  In 
our  view  the  prayer  suddenly  takes  a  new  turn  from  hen  (be- 
hold) onwards,  just  as  it  did  with  lu  (O  that)  in  ch.  lxiv.  1  ; 
and  "pDVT  in  ver.  5a  stands  at  the  head  of  a  subordinate  clause. 
Hence  D!"Q  must  refer  back  to  Ktirw  DDVp  ("  in  Thine  anger 
and  in  our  sins,"  Schegg).  There  is  no  necessity,  however, 
to  search  for  nouns  to  which  to  refer  DH3.  It  is  rather  to  be 
taken  as  neuter,  signifying  "therein"  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  18,  cf.  Ps. 
xc.  10),  like  E'T??y,  thereupon  =  thereby  (ch.  xxxviii.  16),  ]\}% 
therein  (xxxviii.  16),  Dnp  thereout  (ch.  xxx.  6),  therefrom  (ch. 
xliv.  15).  The  idea  suggested  by  such  expressions  as  these  is 
no  doubt  that  of  plurality  (here  a  plurality  of  manifestations 
of  wrath  and  of  sins),  but  one  which  vanishes  into  the  neuter 
idea  of  totality.  Now  we  do  justice  both  to  the  clause  without 
a  verb,  which,  being  a  logical  copula,  admits  simply  of  a  pre- 
sent sumus  ;  and  also  to  'oldm,  which  is  the  accusative  of 
duration,  when  we  explain  the  sentence  as  meaning,  "  In  this 
state  we  are  and  have  been  for  a  long  time."  'Oldm  is  used  in 
other  instances  in  these  prophecies  to  denote  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  state  of  punishment  (see  ch.  xlii.  14,  lvii.  11),  since 
it  appeared  to  the  exiles  as  an  eternity  (a  whole  seon),  and 
what  lay  beyond  it  as  but  a  little  while  (mits'dr,  ch.  lxiii.  18). 
The  following  word  V^\  needs  no  correction.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  change  it  into  JJnsi,  as  Ewald  proposes,  after  the 
LXX.  Kol  iifKavrjOrifiev  ("  and  we  fell  into  wandering"),  or 
what  would  correspond  still  more  closely  to  the  LXX.  (cf.  ch. 
xlvi.  8,  DWQ,  LXX.  TreTfkavqfjLevoi),  but  is  less  appropriate 
here,  into  W^}\  ("and  we  fell  into  apostasy"),  the  reading 
supported  by  Lowth  and  others.     If  it  were  necessary  to  alter 
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the  text  at  all,  we  might  simply  transpose  the  letters,  and  read 
gwta.  "  and  cried  for  help."  But  if  we  take  it  as  a  question, 
"  And  shall  we  experience  salvation — find  help  ?  "  there  is 
nothing  grammatically  inadmissible  in  this  (compare  ch.  xxviii. 
28),  and  psychologically  it  is  commended  by  the  state  of  mind 
depicted  in  ch.  xl.  27,  lix.  10-12.  Moreover,  what  follows 
attaches  itself  quite  naturally  to  this. 

The  people  who  ask  the  question  in  ver.  5  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  worthy  of  redemption,  as  their  self-righteousness 
has  been  so  thoroughly  put  to  shame.  Ver.  5  (6).  "  We  all 
became  like  the  unclean  thing,  and  all  our  virtues  like  a  garment 
soiled  with  blood;  and  we  all  faded  away  together  like  the  leaves  ; 
and  our  iniquities,  like  the  storm  they  carried  us  away?  The 
whole  nation  is  like  one  whom  the  law  pronounces  unclean, 
like  a  leper,  who  has  to  cry  "tame,  tame"  as  he  goes  along, 
that  men  may  get  out  of  his  way  (Lev.  xiii.  45).  Doing  right 
in  all  its  manifold  forms  (tseddqoth,  like  ch.  xxxiii.  15,  used 
elsewhere  of  the  manifestations  of  divine  righteousness),  which 
once  made  Israel  well-pleasing  to  God  (ch.  i.  21),  has  disap- 
peared and  become  like  a  garment  stained  with  menstruous 
discharge  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  17);  (LXX.  o>?  pdicos  airoKaO^fievn^ 
=  ddcdh;  oh.  xxx.  22  ;  nidddh,  Lam.  i.  17  ;  t*me  ah,  Lev.  xv. 
33).  'Iddim  (used  thus  in  the  plural  in  the  Talmud  also)  signi- 
fies the  monthly  period  (pienstrua).  In  the  third  figure,  that 
of  fading  falling  foliage,  the  form  vanndbhel  is  not  kal  (=  van- 
nibbol  or  vanibbal;  Ewald,  §  232,  b),  which  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility according  to  the  laws  of  inflexion  ;  still  less  is  it  niphal 
=  vanninndbhel  (which  Kimchi  suggests  as  an  alternative)  ;  but 
certainly  a  hiphil.  It  is  not,  however,  from  ndbhel  =  vaimabbel, 
"  with  the  reduplication  dropped  to  express  the  idea  of  some- 
thing gradual,'5  as  Bottcher  proposes  (a  new7  and  arbitrary 
explanation  in  the  place  of  one  founded  upon  the  simple  laws 
of  inflexion),  but  either  from  bdlal  (compare  the  remarks  on 
b'lll  in  ch.  xxx.  24,  which  hardly  signifies  "ripe  barley"  how- 
ever), after  the  form  Sw  (from  56a),  TjD^  (from  *|?D),  or  from  bul, 
after  the  form  DgJ_,  etc.  In  any  case,  therefore,  it  is  a  meta- 
plastic formation,  whether  from  bdlal  or  bul  =  ndbhel,  like  "^ 
in  1  Chron.  xx.  3,  after  the  form  "\&\  from  "fib  =  ">^,  or  after 
the  form  JHJ,  from  "HP  =  lfcj  (compare  the  rabbinical  expla- 
nation of  the  name  of  the  month  Bul  from  the  falling  of  the 
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leaves,  in  Buxtorf,  Lex.  talm.  col.  271).  The  hiphil  ?55  0r 
b*2\}  is  to  be  compared  to  E^Nj?.,  to  stream  out  red  (=  to  be 
red) ;  TJKjJj  to  make  an  extension  (=  to  be  long) ;  ^")^''7,  to 
strike  root  (=  to  root),  etc.,  and  signifies  literally  to  produce  a 
fading  (=  to  fade  away).  In  the  fourth  figure,  ^p.ty.  (as  it  is 
also  written  in  ver.  6  according  to  correct  codices)  is  a  defec- 
tive plural  (as  in  Jer.  xiv.  7,  Ezek.  xxviii.  18,  Dan.  ix.  13) 
for  the  more  usual  ^ni\g  (ch.  lix.  12).  f\V  is  the  usual  term 
applied  to  sin  regarded  as  guilt,  which  produces  punishment  of 
itself.  The  people  were  robbed  by  their  sins  of  all  vital  strength 
and  energy,  like  dry  leaves,  which  the  guilt  and  punishment 
springing  from  sin  carried  off  as  a  very  easy  prey. 

Universal  forgetfulness  of  God  was  the  consequence  of  this 
self-instigated  departure  from  God.  Ver.  6  (7).  "  And  there 
was  no  one  who  called  upon  Thy  name,  who  aroused  himself  to  lay 
Jinn  hold  of  Thee  :  for  Thou  hadst  hidden  Thy  face  from  us,  and 
didst  melt  us  into  the  hand  of  our  transgressions ."  There  was 
no  one  (see  ch.  lix.  16)  who  had  risen  up  in  prayer  and  inter- 
cession out  of  this  deep  fall,  or  had  shaken  himself  out  of  the 
sleep  of  security  and  lethargy  of  insensibility,  to  lay  firm  hold 
of  Jehovah,  i.e.  not  to  let  Him  go  till  He  blessed  him  and  his 
people  again.  The  curse  of  God  pressed  every  one  down  ;  God 
had  withdrawn  His  grace  from  them,  and  given  them  up  to  the 
consequences  of  their  sins.  The  form  ^aiori}  is  not  softened 
from  the  pilel  \)tipn\  but  is  a  kal  like  *3JW  in  Job  xxxi.  15 
(which  see),  NO  being  used  in  a  transitive  sense,  as  kun  is  there 
(cf.  shubh,  ch.  lii.  8  ;  mush,  Zech.  iii.  9).  The  LXX.,  Targ., 
and  Syr.  render  it  et  tradidisti  nos ;  but  we  cannot  conclude 
from  this  with  any  certainty  that  they  read  13papPrt,  which 
Knobel  follows  Evvald  in  correcting  into  the  incorrect  form 
tilpFll.  The  prophet  himself  had  the  expression  miggen  beyad 
(Gen.  xiv.  20,  cf.  Job  viii.  4)  in  his  mind,  in  the  sense  of 
li.qiiefecisti  nos  in  manum,  equivalent  to  liquefecisti  et  tradidisti 
(irapehwKas,  Rom.  i.  28),  from  which  it  is  evident  that  T?  is 
not  a  mere  Sid  (LXX.),  but  the  "hand"  of  the  transgressions 
is  their  destructive  and  damning  power. 

This  was  the  case  when  the  measure  of  Israel's  sins  had 
become  full.  They  were  carried  into  exile,  where  they  sank 
deeper  and  deeper.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  proved  them- 
selves to  be  really  massa  perdita,   and  perished   among  the 
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heathen.  But  there  were  some,  though  a  vanishingly  small 
number,  who  humbled  themselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  and,  when  redemption  could  not  be  far  off,  wrestled  in 
such  prayers  as  these,  that  the  nation  might  share  it  in  its 
entirety,  and  if  possible  not  one  be  left  behind.  With  nnjn  the 
existing  state  of  sin  and  punishment  is  placed  among  the 
things  of  the  past,  and  the  petition  presented  that  the  present 
moment  of  prayer  may  have  all  the  significance  of  a  turning- 
point  in  their  history.  Vers.  7,  8  (8,  9).  "And  now,  0  Jehovah, 
Thou  art  our  Father :  we  are  the  clay.,  and  Thou  our  Maker ; 
and  we  are  all  the  work  of  Thy  hand.  Be  not  extremely  angry, 
0  Jehovah,  and  remember  not  the  transgression  for  ever  !  Behold, 
consider,  we  beseech  Thee,  we  are  all  Thy  people."  The  state  of 
things  must  change  at  last ;  for  Israel  is  an  image  made  by 
Jehovah ;  yea,  more  than  this,  Jehovah  is  the  begetter  of  Israel, 
and  loves  Israel  not  merely  as  a  sculptor,  but  as  a  father 
(compare  ch.  xlv.  9,  10,  and  the  unquestionable  passage  of 
Isaiah  in  ch.  xxix.  16).  Let  Him  then  not  be  angry  ^IKO"*^ 
"  to  the  utmost  measure"  (cf.  Ps,  cxix.  8),  or  if  we  paraphrase 
it  according  to  the  radical  meaning  of  1KB,  "  till  the  weight 
becomes  intolerable."  Let  Him  not  keep  in  mind  the  guilt  for 
ever,  to  punish  it ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  Israel 
is  the  nation  of  His  choice,  let  mercy  take  the  place  of  justice. 
fi  strengthens  the  petition  in  its  own  way  (see  Gen.  xxx.  34), 
just  as  W  does ;  and  tt^?  signifies  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  fix  the 
eye  upon  anything.  The  object,  in  this  instance,  is  the  existing 
fact  expressed  in  "  we  are  all  Thy  people."  Hitzig  is  correct 
in  regarding  the  repetition  of  "  all  of  us "  in  this  prayer  as 
significant.  The  object  throughout  is  to  entreat  that  the  whole 
nation  may  participate  in  the  inheritance  of  the  coming  salva- 
tion, in  order  that  the  exodus  from  Babylonia  may  resemble 
the  exodus  from  Egypt. 

The  re-erection  of  the  ruins  of  the  promised  land  requires 
the  zeal  of  every  one,  and  this  state  of  ruin  must  not  continue. 
It  calls  out  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah.  Vers.  9-11. 
'  The  cities  of  Thy  holiness  have  become  a  pasture-ground ;  Zion 
has  become  a  pasture-ground,  Jerusalem  a  desert.  The  house  of 
our  holiness  and  of  our  adorning,  where  our  fathers  praised  Thee, 
is  given  up  to  the  fire,  and  everything  that  was  our  delight  given 
up  to  devastation.      Wilt  Thou  restrain  Thyself  in  spite  of  this, 
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0  Jehovah,  be  silent,  and  leave  us  to  suffer  the  utmost  ?"     Jeru- 
salem by  itself  could  not  possibly  be  called  "  cities'1  (are),  say 
with  reference  to  the  upper  and  lower  cities  (Vitringa).     It  is 
merely  mentioned  by  name  as  the  most  prominent  of  the  many 
cities  which  were  all  u  holy  cities,"  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of 
Canaan  was  the  land  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xiv.  25),  and  His  holy 
territory   (Ps.  Ixxviii.  54).      The  word  midbdr  (pasture-land, 
heath,  different  from  tsiyydh,  the  pastureless  desert,  ch.  xxxv. 
1)   is  repeated,   for  the   purpose   of   showing   that   the   same 
fate  had  fallen  upon  Zion-Jerusalem  as  upon  the  rest  of  the 
cities  of  the  land.     The  climax  of  the  terrible  calamity  was 
the  fact,  that  the  temple  had  also  fallen  a  prey  to  the  burn- 
ing of  the  fire  (compare  for  the  fact,  Jer.  Hi.  13).     The  people 
call  it  "  house  of  our  holiness  and  of  our  glory ."      Jehovah's 
qodesh  and   tipJiereth   have,  as   it  were,  transplanted  heaven 
to  earth  in  the  temple  (compare  ch.  lxiii.  15  with  ch.  lx.  7)  ; 
and  this  earthly  dwelling-place  of  God  is  Israel's  possession, 
and    therefore    Israel's   qodesh    and   tipJiereth.      The   relative 
clause   describes    what   sublime    historical   reminiscences    are 
attached  to  the  temple :  "i^N  is  equivalent  to  D^  155W,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxix.  20,  Num.  xx.  13  (compare  Ps.  lxxxiv.  4),  Deut. 
viii.    15,   etc.      W?\I   has   chatepJi-patJiach,   into   which,    as   a 
rule,  the  vocal  sheva  under  the  first  of  two  similar  letters  is 
changed.     Machdmaddenu  (our  delights)  may  possibly  include 
favourite  places,  ornamental  buildings,  and  pleasure  grounds  ; 
but  the  parallel  leads  us  rather  to  think  primarily  of  things 
associated  with  the  worship  of  God,  in  which  the  people  found 
a  holy  delight,     bz,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  is  here  fol- 
lowed by  the  singular  of  the  predicate,  as  in  Prov.  xvi.  2,  Ezek. 
xxxi.  15  (cf.  Gen.  ix.  29).     Will  Jehovah  still  put  restraint 
upon  Himself,  and  cause  His  merciful  love  to  keep  silence, 
n^P/ty,  with  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  or  notwithstanding 
this  state  of  things  (Job  x.  7)  ?     On  ps^n?,  see  ch.  lxiii.  15, 
xlii.  14.     The  suffering  would  indeed  increase  1N£""JJJ  (to  the 
utmost),  if  it  caused  the  destruction  of  Israel,  or  should  not  be 
followed  at  last  by  Israel's  restoration.     Jehovah's  compassion 
cannot  any  longer  thus  forcibly  restrain  itself ;  it  must  break 
forth,  like  Joseph's  tears  in  the  recognition  scene  (Gen.  xlv.  1). 
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SECOND  CLOSING  PROPHECY.— Chap.  lxv. 
jehovah's  answer  to  the  church's  prayer. 

After  the  people  have  poured  out  their  heart  before  Je- 
hovah, He  announces  what  they  may  expect  from  Him.  But 
instead  of  commencing  with  a  promise,  as  we  might  anticipate 
after  the  foregoing  prayer,  He  begins  with  reproach  and  threat- 
ening ;  for  although  the  penitential  portion  of  the  community 
had  included  the  whole  nation  in  their  prayer,  it  was  destruc- 
tion, and  not  deliverance,  which  awaited  one  portion  of  the 
nation,  and  that  portion  was  the  greater  one.  The  great  mass 
were  in  that  state  of  "  sin  unto  death"  which  defies  all  inter- 
cession (1  John  v.  16),  because  they  had  so  scornfully  and 
obstinately  resisted  the  grace  which  had  been  so  long  and  so 
incessantly  offered  to  them.  Vers.  1,  2.  "  I  was  discernible  to 
those  who  did  not  inquire,  discoverable  by  those  who  did  not  seek 
me.  I  said,  l  Here  am  I,  here  am  I,9  to  a  nation  where  my  name 
was  not  called.  I  spread  out  my  hands  all  the  day  to  a  refractory 
people,  who  walked  in  the  way  that  was  not  good,  after  their  own 
thoughts."  The  LXX.  (A)  render  ver.  la,  "  I  was  found  by 
those  who  did  not  seek  me,  I  became  manifest  to  those  who  did 
not  ask  for  me"  (B  reverses  the  order)  ;  and  in  Rom.  x.  20,  21, 
Paul  refers  ver.  1  to  the  Gentiles,  and  ver.  2  to  Israel.  The 
former,  to  whom  He  has  hitherto  been  strange,  enter  into 
fellowship  with  Him ;  whilst  the  latter,  to  whom  He  has  con- 
stantly offered  Himself,  thrust  Him  away,  and  lose  His  fellow- 
ship. Luther  accordingly  adopts  this  rendering :  "  I  shall  be 
sought  by  those  who  did  not  ask  for  me,  I  shall  be  found  by 
those  who  did  not  seek  me.  And  to  the  heathen  who  did  not 
call  upon  my  name,  I  say,  Here  am  I,  here  am  I."  Zwingli, 
again,  observes  on  ver.  1,  "  This  is  an  irresistible  testimony  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Gentiles.,'  Calvin  also  follows  the  apostle's 
exposition,  and  observes,  that  "  Paul  argues  boldly  for  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  on  the  ground  of  this  passage,  and  says 
that  Isaiah  dared  to  proclaim  and  assert  that  the  Gentiles  had 
been  called  by  God,  because  he  announced  a  greater  thing, 
and  announced  it  more  clearly  than  the  reason  of  those  times 
would  bear."     Of  all  the  Jewish  expositors,  there  is  only  one, 
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viz.  Gecatilia,  who  refers  ver.  1  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  of  all  the 
Christian  expositors  of  modern  times,  there  is  only  one,  viz. 
Hendewerk,  who  interprets  it  in  this  way,  without  having  been 
influenced  by  the  quotation  made  by  Paul.  Hofmann,  how- 
ever, and  Stier,  feel  obliged  to  follow  the  apostle's  exposition, 
and  endeavour  to  vindicate  it.  But  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
any  such  untenable  efforts  to  save  the  apostle's  honour.  In 
Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  he  also  quotes  Hos.  ii.  25  and  ii.  1  in  support 
of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles ;  whereas  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  know,  that  it  is  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  favour 
which  is  alluded  to  there.  He  merely  appeals  to  Hos.  ii.  in 
support  of  the  New  Testament  fact  of  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, so  far  as  it  is  in  these  words  of  the  Old  Testament  prophet 
that  the  fact  is  most  adequately  expressed.  And  according  to 
1  Pet.  ii.  10,  Peter  received  the  same  impression  from  Hosea's 
words.  But  with  the  passage  before  us  it  is  very  different. 
The  apostle  shows,  by  the  way  in  which  he  applies  the  Scrip- 
ture, how  he  depended  in  this  instance  upon  the  Septuagint 
translation,  which  was  in  his  own  hands  and  those  of  his  readers 
also,  and  by  which  the  allusion  to  the  Gentiles  is  naturally 
suggested,  even  if  not  actually  demanded.  And  we  may  also 
assume  that  the  apostle  himself  understood  the  Hebrew  text, 
with  which  he,  the  pupil  of  Rabban  Gamaliel,  was  of  course 
well  acquainted,  in  the  same  sense,  viz.  as  relating  to  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  without  being  therefore  legally  bound  to  adopt 
the  same  interpretation.  The  interchange  of  *ia  (cf.  ch.  lv.  5) 
and  DV ;  the  attribute  *OKQ  top  *6,  which  applies  to  heathen, 
and  heathen  only ;  the  possibility  of  interpreting  ch.  lxv.  1,  2,  in 
harmony  with  the  context  both  before  and  after,  if  ver.  1  be 
taken  as  referring  to  the  Gentiles,  on  the  supposition  that 
Jehovah  is  here  contrasting  His  success  with  the  Gentiles  and 
His  failure  with  Israel :  all  these  certainly  throw  weight  into 
the  scale.  Nevertheless  they  are  not  decisive,  if  we  look  at  the 
Hebrew  alone,  apart  altogether  from  the  LXX.  For  nidrashtl 
does  not  mean  "  I  have  become  manifest ;"  but,  regarded  as 
the  so-called  niphal  tolerativum  (according  to  Ezek.  xiv.  3,  xx. 
3,  31,  xxxvi.  37),  u  I  permitted  myself  to  be  explored  or  found 
out  ;"  and  consequently  ^ntttftM,  according  to  ch.  lv.  6,  "  I  let 
myself  be  found."  And  so  explained,  ver.  1  stands  in  a  parallel 
relation  to  ch.  lv.  6  :  Jehovah  was  searchable,  was  discoverable 
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(cf.  Zeph.  1.  6)  to  those  who  asked  no  questions,  and  did  not 
seek  Him  (Kii6  =  *6  "»£*&,  Ges.  §  123,  3),  i.e.  He  displayed  to 
Israel  the  fulness  of  His  nature  and  the  possibility  of  His 
fellowship,  although  they  did  not  bestir  themselves  or  trouble 
themselves  in  the  least  about  Him, — a  view  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  ver.  lb  merely  refers  to  offers  made  to  them, 
and  not  to  results  of  any  kind.  Israel,  however,  is  called 
SB£Q  fcOp"N7  ^,  not  as  a  nation  that  was  not  called  by  Jehovah's 
name  (which  would  be  expressed  by  ^i??,  ch.  xliii.  7  ;  cf.  WpE, 
k\t)t6<;  /jlov,  ch.  xlviii.  12),  but  as  a  nation  where  (supply  'dsher) 
Jehovah's  name  was  not  invoked  (LXX.  "  who  called  not 
upon  my  name"),  and  therefore  as  a  thoroughly  heathenish 
nation ;  for  which  reason  we  have  goi  (LXX.  e6vos)  here,  and 
not  'am  (LXX.  Xaos).  Israel  was  estranged  from  Him,  just 
like  the  heathen ;  but  He  still  turned  towards  them  with 
infinite  patience,  and  (as  is  added  in  ver.  2)  with  ever  open 
arms  of  love.  He  spread  out  His  hands  (as  a  man  does  to  draw 
another  towards  him  to  embrace  him)  all  the  day  (i.e.  conti- 
nually, cf.  ch.  xxviii.  24)  towards  an  obstinate  people,  who 
walked  in  the  way  that  was  not  good  (cf.  Ps.  xxxvi.  5,  Prov. 
xvi.  29  ;  here  with  the  article,  which  could  not  be  repeated 
with  the  adjective,  because  of  the  tib),  behind  their  own 
thoughts.  That  which  led  them,  and  which  they  followed,  was 
not  the  will  of  God,  but  selfish  views  and  purposes,  according 
to  their  own  hearts'  lusts ;  and  yet  Jehovah  did  not  let  them 
alone,  but  they  were  the  constant  thought  and  object  of  His  love, 
which  was  ever  seeking,  alluring,  and  longing  for  their  salvation. 
But  through  this  obstinate  and  unyielding  rejection  of  His 
love  they  have  excited  wrath,  which,  though  long  and  patiently 
suppressed,  now  bursts  forth  with  irresistible  violence.  Vers. 
3-5.  "  The  people  that  continually  provoketh  me  by  defying  me 
to  my  face ,  sacrificing  in  the  gardens,  and  burning  incense  upon 
the  tiles ;  who  sit  in  the  graves,  and  spend  the  night  in  closed 
places ;  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine,  and  broken  pieces  of  abomina- 
tions is  in  their  dishes ;  who  say,  Stop  !  come  not  too  near  me ; 
for  I  am  holy  to  thee :  they  are  a  smoke  in  my  nose,  a  fire 
blazing  continually."  nV«  (these)  in  ver.  5b  is  retrospective, 
summing  up  the  subject  as  described  in  vers.  3-5a,  and  what 
follows  in  ver.  bb  contains  the  predicate.  The  heathenish 
practices  of  the  exiles  are  here  depicted,  and  in  ver.  7  they  are 
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expressly  distinguished  from  those  of  their  fathers.  Hence 
there  is  something  so  peculiar  in  the  description,  that  we  look 
in  vain  for  parallels  among  those  connected  with  the  idolatry 
of  the  Israelites  before  the  time  of  the  captivity.  There  is 
only  one  point  of  resemblance,  viz.  the  allusion  to  gardens  as 
places  of  worship,  which  only  occurs  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  and 
in  which  our  passage,  together  with  ch.  lvii.  5  and  lxvi.  17, 
strikingly  coincides  with  ch.  i.  29.  "Upon  my  face"  (al- 
pdnai)  is  equivalent  to  "  freely  and  openly,  without  being 
ashamed  of  me,  or  fearing  me;"  cf.  Job  i.  11,  vi.  28, 
xxi.  31.  "  Burning  incense  upon  the  bricks "  carries  us  to 
Babylonia,  the  true  home  of  the  cocti  lateres  (laterculi).  The 
thorah  only  mentions  I'bhenim  in  connection  with  Babylonian 
and  Egyptian  buildings.  The  only  altars  that  it  allows  are 
altars  of  earth  thrown  up,  or  of  unhewn  stones  and  wooden 
beams  with  a  brazen  covering.  "  They  who  sit  in  the  graves," 
according  to  Vitringa,  are  they  who  sacrifice  to  the  dead.  He 
refers  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  inferice  and  februationes,  or 
expiations  for  the  dead,  as  probably  originating  in  the  East. 
Sacrifices  for  the  dead  were  offered,  in  fact,  not  only  in  India 
and  Persia,  but  also  in  Hither  Asia  among  the  Ssabians,  and 
therefore  probably  in  ancient  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia. 
But  were  they  offered  in  the  graves  themselves,  as  we  must 
assume  from  O^Jipa  (not  B^P"'?)  ?  Nothing  at  all  is  known 
of  this,  and  Bottcher  (de  inferis,  §  234)  is  correct  in  rendering 
it  "  among  (inter)  the  graves,"  and  supposing  the  object  to  be 
to  hold  intercourse  there  with  the  dead  and  with  demons.  The 
next  point,  viz.  passing  the  night  in  closed  places  (i.e.  places 
not  accessible  to  every  one  :  netsurim9  custodita  =  clausa,  like 
rS'lmim,  amoena),  may  refer  to  the  mysteries  celebrated  in 
natural  caves  and  artificial  crypts  (on  the  mysteries  of  the 
Ssabians,  see  Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier  u.  der  Ssabismus,  ii.  332 
sqq.).  But  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  render  it  iv  rofc  GTrrjXaLoi? 
Koifiwvrai  6V  evvirvLd,  evidently  understanding  it  to  refer  to 
the  so-called  incubare,  iy/coijAao-Oat, ;  and  so  Jerome  explains  it. 
"  In  the  temples  of  idols,"  he  says,  "  where  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  lie  upon  the  skins  of  the  victims  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  to  gather  future  events  from  their  dreams."  The 
expression  ubhann'tsurlm  points  not  so  much  to  open  temples, 
as  to  inaccessible  caves  or  subterraneous  places.    Gr.  Rawlinson 
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(MonarcJiies,  ii.  269)  mentions  the  discovery  of  "clay  idols  in 
holes  below  the  pavement  of  palaces."  From  the  next  charge, 
"  who  eat  there  the  flesh  of  the  swine,"  we  may  infer  that  the 
Babylonians  offered  swine  in  sacrifice,  if  not  as  a  common 
thing,  yet  like  the  Egyptians  and  other  heathen,  and  ate  their 
flesh  ("  the  flesh  taken  from  the  sacrifice,"  2  Mace.  vi.  21)  ; 
whereas  among  the  later  Ssabians  (Harranians)  the  swine  was 
not  regarded  as  either  edible  or  fit  for  sacrifice.  On  the 
synecdochical  character  of  the  sentence  D£y3  Ey* S  P1^,  see 
at  ch.  v.  12a,  cf.  Jer.  xxiv.  2.  Knobel's  explanation,  "pieces" 
(but  it  is  not  ^PJW)  "  of  abominations  are  their  vessels,  i.e.  those 
of  their  Upoo-fcoiria"  is  a  needless  innovation.  ^33  signifies  a 
stench,  putrefaction  (Ezek.  iv.  14,  besar  piggul),  then  in  a  con- 
crete sense  anything  corrupt  or  inedible,  a  thing  to  be  abhorred 
according  to  the  laws  of  food  or  the  law  generally  (syn.  7iB3? 
^DS)  ;  and  when  connected  with  P*}3  (chethib),  which  bears 
the  same  relation  to  Pip  as  crumbs  or  pieces  (from  P"i3,  to 
crumble)  to  broth  (from  P"}£,  to  rub  off  or  scald  off),  it  means 
a  decoction,  or  broth  made  either  of  such  kinds  of  flesh  or  such 
parts  of  the  body  as  were  forbidden  by  the  law.  The  context 
also  points  to  such  heathen  sacrifices  and  sacrificial  meals  as 
were  altogether  at  variance  with  the  Mosaic  law.  For  the  five 
following  words  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  persons  who  fancy 
that  they  have  derived  a  high  degree  of  sanctity  either  from 
the  mysteries,  or  from  their  participation  in  rites  of  peculiar 
sacredness,  so  that  to  every  one  who  abstains  from  such  rites, 
or  does  not  enter  so  deeply  into  them  as  they  do  themselves, 
they  call  out  their  "  odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo."  T<?«  31i?, 
keep  near  to  thyself,  i.e.  stay  where  you  are,  like  the  Arabic 
idhab  ileika,  go  away  to  thyself,  for  take  thyself  off.  WBtarUl 
(according  to  some  MSS.  with  mercha  tifchah),  do  not  push 
against  me  (equivalent  to  nH&rnsfr  or  1^TO%,  get  away,  make 
room ;  Gen.  xix.  9,  Isa.  xlix.  20),  for  q'dashtikhd,  I  am  holy  to 
thee,  i.e.  unapproachable.  The  verbal  suffix  is  used  for  the 
dative,  as  in  ch.  xliv.  21  (Ges.  §  121,  4),  for  it  never  occurred 
to  any  of  the  Jewish  expositors  (all  of  whom  give  sanctus  prce 
te  as  a  gloss)  that  the  Kal  qddash  was  used  in  a  transitive  sense, 
like  chdzaq  in  Jer.  xx.  7,  as  Luther,  Calvin,  and  even  Hitzig 
suppose.  Nor  is  the  exclamation  the  well-meant  warning 
against  the  communication  of  a  burdensome  q'dusshdh,  which 
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had  to  be  removed  by  washing  before  a  man  could  proceed  to 
the  duties  of  every-day  life  (such,  for  example,  as  ih^  qedusshdh 
of  the  man  who  had  touched  the  flesh  of  a  sin-offering,  or  been 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  sin-offering;  Lev.  vi.  20,  cf.  Ezek. 
xliv.  19,  xlvi.  20).  It  is  rather  a  proud  demand  to  respect  the 
sacro-sanctus,  and  not  to  draw  down  the  chastisement  of  the 
gods  by  the  want  of  reverential  awe.  After  this  elaborate 
picture,  the  men  who  are  so  degenerate  receive  their  fitting 
predicate.  They  are  fuel  for  the  wrath  of  God,  which  mani- 
fests itself,  as  it  were,  in  smoking  breath.  This  does  not  now 
need  for  the  first  time  to  seize  upon  them;  but  they  are  already 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire  of  wrath,  and  are  burning  there  in 
inextinguishable  flame. 

The  justice  of  God  will  not  rest  till  it  has  procured  for 
itself  the  fullest  satisfaction.  Vers.  6,  7.  "  Behold,  it  is 
written  before  me  :  I  will  not  keep  silence  without  having  recom- 
pensed, and  I  will  recompense  into  their  bosom.  Your  offences, 
and  the  offences  of  your  fathers  together,  saith  Jehovah,  that  they 
have  burned  incense  upon  the  mountains,  and  insulted  me  upon 
the  hills,  and  I  measure  their  reward  first  of  all  into  their  bosom." 
Vitringa  has  been  misled  by  such  passages  as  ch.  x.  1,  Job 
xiii.  26,  Jer.  xxii.  30,  in  which  hdthabh  (kittebh)  is  used  to 
signify  a  written  decree,  and  understands  by  khHhubhdh  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  God  ;  but  the  reference  really  is  to  their 
idolatrous  conduct  and  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
God.  This  is  ever  before  Him,  written  in  indelible  characters, 
waiting  for  the  day  of  vengeance ;  for,  according  to  the  figura- 
tive language  of  Scripture,  there  are  heavenly  books,  in  which 
the  good  and  evil  works  of  men  are  entered.  And  this  agrees 
with  what  follows  :  "  I  will  not  be  silent,  without  having  first 
repaid,"  etc.  The  accentuation  very  properly  places  the  tone 
upon  the  penultimate  of  the  first  shillamtl  as  being  a  pure 
perfect,  and  upon  the  last  syllable  of  the  second  as  a  perf. 
consec.  EK  *3  preceded  by  a  future  and  followed  by  a  perfect 
signifies,  "but  if  (without  having)  first,"  etc.  (ch.  lv.  10;  Gen. 
xxxii.  27  ;  Lev.  xxii.  6  ;  Ruth  iii.  18  ;  cf.  Judg.  xv.  7).  The 
original  train  of  thought  was,  "  I  will  not  keep  silence,  for  I 
shall  first  of  all  keep  silence  when,"  etc.  Instead  of  Tal  cheqdm, 
"  upon  their  bosom,"  we  might  have  W  cheqdm,  into  their 
bosom,  as  in  Jer.  xxxii.  18,  Ps.  lxxix.  12.     In  ver.  7  the  keri 
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really  has  *el  instead  of  *al,  whilst  in  ver.  6  the  chethib  is  *al 
without  any  keri  (for  the  figure  itself,  compare  Luke  vi.  38, 
"  into  your  bosom ").  The  thing  to  be  repaid  follows  in  ver. 
la ;  it  is  not  governed,  however,  by  shillamti,  as  the  form  of 
the  address  clearly  shows,  but  by  'ashallem  understood,  which 
may  easily  be  supplied.  Whether  'dsher  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  qui  or  quod  (that),  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decide  ;  but 
the  construction  of  the  sentence  favours  the  latter.  Sacrificing 
"upon  mountains  and  hills"  (and,  what  is  omitted  here,  "under 
every  green  tree  ")  is  the  well-known  standing  phrase  used  to 
describe  the  idolatry  of  the  times  preceding  the  captivity  (cf. 
ch.  lvii.  7 ;  Hos.  iv.  13 ;  Ezek.  vi.  13).  sTNCi\  points  back  to 
v'shillamti  in  ver.  65,  after  the  object  has  been  more  precisely 
defined.  Most  of  the  modern  expositors  take  n:b>N*i  DHpya 
together,  in  the  sense  of  "  their  former  wages,"  i.e.  the  recom- 
pense previously  deserved  by  their  fathers.  But  in  this  case 
the  concluding  clause  would  only  affirm,  by  the  side  of  ver.  7a, 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  would  be  visited  upon  them.  More- 
over, this  explanation  has  not  only  the  accents  against  it,  but 
also  the  parallel  in  Jer.  xvi.  18  (see  Hitzig),  which  evidently 
stands  in  a  reciprocal  relation  to  the  passage  before  us.  Con- 
sequently rishondh  must  be  an  adverb,  and  the  meaning  evi- 
dently is,  that  the  first  thing  which  Jehovah  had  to  do  by  virtue 
of  His  holiness  was  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  apostate  Israelites; 
and  He  would  so  punish  them,  that  inasmuch  as  the  sins  of  the 
children  were  merely  the  continuation  of  the  fathers'  sins,  the 
punishment  would  be  measured  out  according  to  the  desert  of 
both  together. 

As  the  word  rVshondh  (first  of  all)  has  clearly  intimated 
that  the  work  of  the  future  will  not  all  consist  in  the  execution 
of  penal  justice,  there  is  no  abruptness  in  the  transition  from 
threatening  to  promises.  Vers.  8,  9.  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  As 
when  the  must  is  found  in  the  cluster,  men  say,  Do  not  destroy  it, 
for  there  is  a  blessing  within  it,  so  will  I  do  for  the  sake  of  my 
servants,  that  I  may  not  destroy  the  whole.  And  I  will  bring 
forth  a  seed  out  of  Jacob,  and  an  heir  of  my  mountains  out  of 
Judah,  and  my  chosen  ones  shall  inherit  it,  and  my  servants  shall 
dwell  there."  Of  the  two  co-ordinate  clauses  of  the  protasis 
(ver.  8a),  the  first  contains  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
second.      Ilattlrosh  (must,  or  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  from 
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ydrash,  possibly  primarily  nothing  more  than  receipt,  or  the 
produce  of  labour)  and  baeslikol  have  both  of  them  the  article 
generally  found  in  comparisons  (Ges.  §  109,  Anm.  1) ;  IBM 
signifies,  as  in  ch.  xlv.  24,  "  men  say,"  with  the  most  general 
and  indefinite  subject.  As  men  do  not  destroy  a  juicy  cluster 
of  grapes,  because  they  would  thereby  destroy  the  blessing 
of  God  which  it  contains ;  so  will  Jehovah  for  His  servants' 
sake  not  utterly  destroy  Israel,  but  preserve  those  who  are  the 
clusters  in  the  vineyard  (ch.  iii.  14,  v.  1-7)  or  upon  the  vine 
(Ps.  lxxx.  9  sqq.)  of  Israel.  He  will  not  destroy  hakkol,  the 
whole  without  exception;  that  is  to  say,  keeping  to  the  figure, 
not  "  the  juice  with  the  skin  and  stalk,"  as  Knobel  and  Hahn 
explain  it,  but  "  the  particular  clusters  in  which  juice  is  con- 
tained, along  with  the  degenerate  neglected  vineyard  or  vine, 
which  bears  for  the  most  part  only  sour  grapes  (ch.  v.  4) 
or  tendrils  without  fruit  (cf.  ch.  xviii.  5).  The  servants  of 
Jehovah,  who  resemble  these  clusters,  remain  preserved. 
Jehovah  brings  out,  causes  to  go  forth,  calls  to  the  light  of 
day  (fcOyin  as  in  ch.  liv.  16;  here,  however,  it  is  by  means  of 
sifting :  Ezek.  xx.  34  sqq.),  out  of  Jacob  and  Judah,  i.e.  the 
people  of  the  two  captivities  (see  ch.  xlvi.  3),  a  seed,  a  family, 
that  takes  possession  of  His  mountains,  i.e.  His  holy  mountain- 
land  (ch.  xiv.  25,  cf.  Ps.  cxxi.  1,  and  har  qodshi,  which  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  ch.  xi.  9,  lxv.  25).  As  "  my  mountain  " 
is  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  a  land  of  Israel,"  for  which  Ezekiel 
is  fond  of  saying  "  the  mountains  of  Israel"  (e.g.  ch.  vi.  2,  3),  the 
promise  proceeds  still  further  to  say,  "  and  my  chosen  ones  will 
take  possession  thereof"  (viz.  of  the  land,  ch.  lx.  21,  cf.  viii.  21). 
From  west  to  east,  i.e.  in  its  whole  extent,  the  land  then 
presents  the  aspect  of  prosperous  peace.  Ver.  10.  "  And  the 
plain  of  Sharon  becomes  a  meadow  for  flocks ,  and  the  valley  of 
Achor  a  resting-place  for  oxen,  for  my  people  that  asketh  for  me? 
Hasshdron  (Sharon)  is  the  plain  of  rich  pasture-land  which 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Yafo  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carmel.  'Emeq  rAkhor  is  a  valley  which 
became  renowned  through  the  stoning  of  Achan,  in  a  range  of 
hills  running  through  the  plain  of  Jericho  (see  Keil  on  Josh, 
vii.  24  sqq.).  From  the  one  to  the  other  will  the  wealth  in 
flocks  extend,  and  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other  will  that 
peace  prevail  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Jehovah, 
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who  inquired  for  Him  in  the  time  of  suffering,  and  therefore 
bear  this  name  in  truth.  The  idyllic  picture  of  peace  is 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Isaiah  :  see,  for  example,  ch.  xxxii. 
20 ;  and  for  rebhets  with  ndveh,  compare  ch.  xxxv.  7. 

The  prophecy  now  turns  again  to  those  already  indicated 
and  threatened  in  vers.  1-7.  Vers.  11,  12.  "  And  ye,  who  are 
enemies  to  Jehovah,  0  ye  that  are  unmindful  of  my  holy  moun- 
tain, who  prepare  a  table  for  Gad,  and  fill  up  mixed  drink  for 
the  goddess  of  destiny, — /  have  destined  you  to  the  sword,  and  ye 
ivill  all  bow  down  to  the  slaughter,  because  I  have  called  and  ye 
have  not  replied,  I  have  spoken  and  ye  have  not  heard;  and  ye  did 
evil  in  mine  eyes,  and  ye  chose  that  which  I  did  not  like"  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  as  a  thing  generally  admitted,  that 
ver.  116  refers  to  two  deities,  and  to  the  lectisternia  (meals  of 
the  gods,  cf.  Jer.  vii.  18,  li.  44)  held  in  their  honour.  TO 
jr6^  is  the  other  side  of  the  ledum  sternere,  i.e.  the  spread- 
ing of  the  cushions  upon  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
placed  during  such  meals  of  the  gods  as  these.  In  the  passage 
before  us,  at  any  rate,  the  lectus  answering  to  the  shulchdn  (like 
the  sella  used  in  the  case  of  the  goddesses)  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
couch  for  eating,  not  for  sleeping  on.  In  the  second  clause, 
therefore,  ^DOD  *}£>?  DWOttm  (which  is  falsely  accentuated  in 
our  editions  with  tifchah  mercha  silluk,  instead  of  mercha  tifchah 
silluk),  *pftD  Na>d  signifies  to  fill  with  mixed  drink,  i.e.  with 
wine  mixed  with  spices,  probably  oil  of  spikenard.  K?p  may  be 
connected  not  only  with  the  accusative  of  the  vessel  filled,  but 
also  with  that  of  the  thing  with  which  it  is  filled  (e.g.  Ex. 
xxviii.  17).  Both  names  have  the  article,  like  ?yan.  "ran  is 
perfectly  clear ;  if  used  as  an  appellative,  it  would  mean 
u  good  fortune."  The  word  has  this  meaning  in  all  the  three 
leading  Semitic  dialects,  and  it  also  occurs  in  this  sense  in 
Gen.  xxx.  11,  where  the  chethib  is  to  be  read  *U2  (LXX.  iv 
T^X0)'  The  Aramajan  definitive  is  &H3  (not  fetti),  as  the  Arabic 
'guild  evidently  shows.     The  primary  word  is  Tl_3  (Arab,  'gadda), 

to  cut    off,  to  apportion ;   so   that  j^,  like  the   synonymous 

ii>_,    signifies   that  which    is    appointed,    more   especially   the 

good  fortune  appointed.     There  can   be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  Gad,  the  god  of  good  fortune,  more  especially  if  the  name 
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of  the  place  Baal- Gad  is  to  be  explained  in  tlie  same  way  as 
Ilaal-Iiammdn,  is  Baal  (Bel)  as  the  god  of  good  fortune. 
Gecatilia  (Mose  ha-Cohen)  observes,  that  this  is  the  deified 
planet  Jupiter.  This  star  is  called  by  the  Arabs  "  the  greater 
luck  "  as  being  the  star  of  good  fortune ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility it  is  also  the  rabb-el-bacht  (lord  of  good  fortune)  wor- 
shipped by  the  Ssabians  (Chwolsohn,  ii.  30,  32).  It  is  true 
that  it  is  only  from  the  passage  before  us  that  we  learn  that 
it  was  worshipped  by  the  Babylonians ;  for  although  H. 
Rawlinson  once  thought  that  he  had  found  the  names  Gad 
and  Menni  in  certain  Babylonian  inscriptions  {Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  xii.  p.  478),  the  Babylonian  Pantheon  in 
G.  Rawlinson's  Monarchies  contains  neither  of  these  names. 
With  this  want  of  corroborative  testimony,  the  fact  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  a  Rabbi  named  '  Vila,  who  sprang  from  Babylon, 
explains  the  B0"n  of  the  Mishna  by  tfiTi  KD"iy  (a  sofa  dedicated 
to  the  god  of  prosperity,  and  often  left  unused)  (b.  Nedarim 
56a ;  cf.  Sanhedrin  20a).1  But  if  Gad  is  Jupiter,  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  Meni  is  Venus ;  for  the  planet  Yenus  is 
also  regarded  as  a  star  of  prosperity,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  the  lesser  luck."  The  name  Meni  in  itself,  indeed,  does  not 
necessarily  point  to  a  female  deity;  for  meni  from  mdndh,  if  taken 
as  a  passive  participial  noun  (like  ^  T?>  a  creature),  signifies 
"  that  which  is  apportioned ;"  or  if  taken  as  a  modification 
of  the  primary  form  many,  like  **$j  *?*?>  *??>  and  many  others, 
allotment,  destination,  fate.  We  have  synonyms  in  the  Arabic 
mana-n  and  meniye,  and  the  Persian  bacht  (adopted  into  the 
Arabic),  which  signify  the  general  fate,  and  from  which  bago- 
bacht  is  distinguished  as  signifying  that  which  is  exceptionally 
allotted  by  the  gods.  The  existence  of  a  deity  of  this  name 
meni  is  also  probably  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  per- 

1  The  foreign  formula  of  incantation  given  in  b.  Sabbath  67c?,  "HJ  1} 
•Ofc^m  ^K'lN  tib  p)¥D)  (according  to  the  glosses,  "  0  Fortune,  give  good 
fortune,  and  be  not  tardy  day  and  night"),  also  belongs  here  ;  whereas  the 
name  of  a  place  not  far  from  Siloah,  called  Gad-yavan  (Gad  of  Greece),  con- 
tains some  allusion  to  the  mythology  of  Greece,  which  we  are  unable  to 
trace.  In  the  later  usage  of  the  language  Gad  appears  to  have  acquired 
the  general  meaning  of  numen  (e.g.  b.  Chullin  40a ;  irn  fcCM,  the  mountain- 
spirit)  ;  and  this  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  Pehlewi  p*T!l  signifies 
majesty  in  a  royal,  titular  sense  (see  Vuller's  Lex. ;  and  Spiegel  in  the 
Jndische  Studien,  3,  412). 
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sonal  name  ^D13JJ  on  certain  Aramreo-Persian  coins  of  the 
Aclurmenides,1  with  which  Fiirst  associates  the  personal  name 
Achiman  (see  his  Lex.),  combining  \o  with  Mrjv,  and  ^D  with 
Mi)vq,  as  Movers  (Phonizier,  i.  650)  and  Knobel  have  also 
done.  \0  and  ^0  would  tlien  be  Semitic  forms  of  these  Indo- 
Germanic  names  of  deities ;  for  Mrjv  is  Deus  Limits,  the 
worship  of  which  in  Carrse  (Charran)  is  mentioned  by  Spartian 
in  ch.  vi.  of  the  Life  of  Caracalla,  whilst  Strabo  (xii.  3,  31,  32) 
speaks  of  it  as  being  worshipped  in  Pontus,  Phrygia,  and  other 
places  ;  and  Mi]vq  is  Dea  Luna  (cf .  Teveijr)  Mdvrj  in  Plut. 
qucest.  rom.  52,  Genita  Mana  in  Plin.  h.  n.  29,  4,  and  Lea 
Mena  in  Augustine,  Civ.  4,  11),  which  was  worshipped,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  (hi.  56)  and  Nonnus  (Dionys.  v.  70  ss.),  in 
Phoenicia  and  Africa.  The  rendering  of  the  LXX.  may  be 
quoted  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  latter  with  ^"0  (erotfid- 
£bzrre?  tco  Saijxovup  (another  reading  haipiovi)  rpdire^av  /cal 
irXrjpovvres  rfj  tv^V  icepaafia),  especially  if  we  compare  with  this 
what  Macrobius  says  in  Saturn,  i.  19,  viz.  that  "  according  to 
the  Egyptians  there  are  four  of  the  gods  which  preside  over  the 
birth  of  men,  AaipLoov,  Tv^n,  "Epcos, ' 'AvdyKrj.  Of  these  Daimon 
is  the  sun,  the  author  of  spirit,  of  warmth,  and  of  light.  Tyclie 
is  the  moon,  as  the  goddess  through  whom  all  bodies  below  the 
moon  grow  and  disappear,  and  whose  ever  changing  course 
accompanies  the  multiform  changes  of  this  mortal  life."2  In 
perfect  harmony  with  this  is  the  following  passage  of  Vettius 
Valens,  the  astrologer  of  Antioch,  which  has  been  brought  to 
light  by  Selden  in  his  Syntagma  de  Diis  Syris :  KXijpot,  t?5? 
Tv%r}<;  koX  rod  Sai/jLcvos  a7)ixatvovaiv  (viz.  by  the  signs  of 
nativity)  i)\iov  re  koX  aek^ynv.  Rosenmliller  very  properly 
traces  back  the  Sept.  rendering  to  this  Egyptian  view,  accord- 
ing to  which  Gad  is  the  sun-god,  and  M'ni  the  lunar  goddess 
as  the  power  of  fate.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  passage 
before  us  refers  to  Babylonian  deities,  and  not  to  Egyptian  ; 
at  the  same  time  there  might  be  some  relation  between  the  two 
views,  just  as  in  other  instances  ancient  Babylonia  and  Egypt 
coincide.  But  there  are  many  objections  that  may  be  offered 
to  the  combination  of  "OD  (Meni)  and  M/jvrj :  (1)  The  Baby- 
lonian moon-deity  was  either  called  Sin,  as  among  the  ancient 

1  Sec  Rddigt  r  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  thes.  p.  97. 

2  See  Gre.  Zoega's  Abhandlungen,  edited  by  "Welcker  (1817),  pp.  39,  40. 
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Shemites  generally,  or  else  by  other  names  connected  with  ITV 
(VfT)  ind  chdmar,  (2)  The  moon  is  called  mas  in  Sanscrit, 
Zendic  rndo,  Neo-Pers.  mdh  (mah)  ;  but  in  the  Arian  languages 
we  meet  with  no  such  names  as  could  be  traced  to  a  root  man 
as  the  expansion  of  md  (to  measure),  like  fit]v  (fjbrjvr}),  Goth. 
mena ;  for  the  ancient  proper  names  which  Movers  cites,  viz. 
fApia/iev7]<;,  'Apra/ievr}?,  etc.,  are  traceable  rather  to  the  Arian 
manas  =  fiivos,  mens,  with  which  Minerva  (Menerva,  endowed 
with  mind)  is  connected.  (3)  If  m'ni  were  the  Semitic  form 
of  the  name  for  the  moon,  we  should  expect  a  closer  reciprocal 
relation  in  the  meanings  of  the  words.  We  therefore  subscribe 
to  the  view  propounded  by  Gesenius,  who  adopts  the  pairing 
of  Jupiter  and  Venus  common  among  the  Arabs,  as  the  two 
heavenly  bodies  that  preside  over  the  fortunes  of  men ;  and  un- 
derstands by  Meni  Venus,  and  by  Gad  Jupiter.  There  is  nothing 
at  variance  with  this  in  the  fact  that  'Ashtoreth  (Ishtar,  with 
'Asherdh)  is  the  name  of  Venus  (the  morning  star),  as  we  have 
shown  at  ch.  xiv.  12.  M'ni  is  her  special  name  as  the  bestower 
of  good  fortune  and  the  distributor  of  fate  generally;  probably 
identical  with  Mandt,  one  of  the  three  leading  deities  of  the 
prae-Islamitish  Arabs.1  The  address  proceeds  with  umdnlthi 
(and  I  have  measured),  which  forms  an  apodosis  and  contains 
a  play  upon  the  name  of  Meni,  ver.  11  being  as  it  were  a  protasis 
indicating  the  principal  reason  of  their  approaching  fate.  Be- 
cause they  sued  for  the  favour  of  the  two  gods  of  fortune 
(the  Arabs  call  them  es-saddni,  "  the  two  fortunes ")  and  put 
Jehovah  into  the  shade,  Jehovah  would  assign  them  to  the 
sword,  and  they  would  all  have  to  bow  down  (5H3  as  in  ch.  x. 
4).  Another  reason  is  now  assigned  for  this,  the  address  thus 
completing  the  circle,  viz.,  because  when  I  called  ye  did  not 
reply,  when  I  spake  ye  did  not  hear  (this  is  expressed  in  the 
same  paratactic  manner  as  in  ch.  v.  4,  xii.  1, 1.  2),  and  ye  have 
done,  etc. :  an  explanatory  clause,  consisting  of  four  members, 
which  is  repeated  almost  word  for  word  in  ch.  lxvi.  4  (cf.  lvi.  4). 
On  the  ground  of  the  sin  thus  referred  to  agam,  the 
proclamation  of  punishment  is  renewed,  and  the  diffei-ent  fates 
awaiting  the  servants  of  Jehovah  and  those  by  whom  He  is 
despised  are  here  announced  in  five  distinct  theses  and  anti- 

1  See  Krehl,  Religion  der  vorislamischen  Araber,  p.  78.    Sprenger  in  his 
Life  of  Mohammad,  1862,  compares  the  Arabic  Manat  with  *0D. 
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theses.  Vers.  13-16.  "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah: 
Behold  my  servants  will  eat,  but  ye  will  hunger ;  behold  my  ser- 
vants will  drink,  but  ye  will  thirst ;  behold  my  servants  will  rejoice, 
but  ye  will  be  put  to  shame;  behold  my  servants  will  exult  for 
deliqht  of  heart,  but  ye  will  cry  for  anguish  of  heart,  and  ye  will 
lament  for  brokenness  of  spirit.  And  ye  will  leave  your  name 
for  a  curse  to  my  chosen  ones,  and  the  Lord,  Jehovah,  will  slay 
thee  ;  but  His  servants  He  will  call  by  another  name,  so  that  who- 
ever blesseth  himself  in  the  land  will  bless  himself  by  the  God  of 
truthfulness,  and  whoever  swearelh  in  the  land  will  swear  by  the 
God  of  truthfulness,  because  the  former  troubles  are  forgotten, 
and  because  they  have  vanished  from  mine  eyes."  The  name 
Adonai  is  connected  with  the  name  Jehovah  for  the  purpose  of 
affirming  that  the  God  of  salvation  and  judgment  has  the 
power  to  carry  His  promises  and  threats  into  execution. 
Starving,  confounded  by  the  salvation  they  had  rejected  (^'3fl 
as  in  ch.  Ixvi.  5),  crying  and  wailing  (vy3^  fut.  hiph.  as  in  ch. 
xv.  2,  with  a  double  preformative ;  Ges.  §  70,  2  Anm.)  for 
sorrow  of  heart  and  crushing  of  spirit  (shebher,  rendered  very 
well  by  the  LXX.  crvvrpt^i],  as  in  ch.  Ixi.  1,  crvvTeTpLfAfiivovs), 
the  rebellious  ones  are  left  behind  in  the  land  of  captivity, 
whilst  the  servants  of  Jehovah  enjoy  the  richest  blessings  from 
God  in  the  land  of  promise  (ch.  lxii.  8,  9).  The  former,  perish- 
ing in  the  land  of  captivity,  leave  their  name  to  the  latter  as 
shebhudh,  i.e.  to  serve  as  a  formula  by  which  to  swear,  or  rather 
to  execrate  or  curse  (Num  v.  2.1),  so  that  men  will  say,  u  Jehovah 
slay  thee,  as  He  slew  them."  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  threat ;  but  the  words  'U1  *jlVDm    cannot  contain  the 

:     •  v:iv 

actual  formula,  not  even  if  we  drop  the  Vav,  as  Knobel  pro- 
poses, and  change  ^TO  into  VYTQ7  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  al- 
though in  the  doxologies  a  Hebrew  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
"  b'rukh  shemo  "  (bless  his  name)  instead  of  yehl  shemo  bdruhh 
(his  name  be  blessed),  he  never  went  so  far  as  the  Arab  with 

his  \jjj\>3  &\,  but  said  rather  TW\\     Still  less  could  he  make 

use  of  the  perfect  (indicative)  in  such  sentences  as  "  may  he 
slay  thee,"  instead  of  the  future  (voluntative)  WW,  unless  the 
perfect  shared  the  optative  force  of  the  previous  future  by 
virtue  of  the  consecutio  temporum.  And  secondly,  the  indispens- 
able DH3  or  n^xa  would  be  wanting  (see  Jer.  xxix.  22,  cf.  Gen. 
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xlvili.  20).  We  may  therefore  assume,  that  the  prophet  has 
before  his  mind  the  words  of  this  imprecatory  formula,  though 
he  does  not  really  express  them,  and  that  he  deduces  from  it 
the  continuation  of  the  threat.  And  this  explains  his  passing 
from  the  plural  to  the  singular.  Their  name  will  become  an 
execration ;  but  Jehovah  will  call  His  servants  by  another 
name  (cf.  ch.  Ixii.  2),  so  that  henceforth  it  will  be  the  God  of 
the  faithfully  fulfilled  promise  whose  name  men  take  into  their 
mouth  when  they  either  desire  a  blessing  or  wish  to  give  as- 
surance of  the  truth  (Jdthbdrekh  b%  to  bless  one's  self  with  any 
one,  or  with  the  name  of  any  one ;  Ewald,  §  133,  Anm.  1). 
No  other  name  of  any  god  is  now  heard  in  the  land,  except 
this  gloriously  attested  name ;  for  the  former  troubles,  which 
included  the  mixed  condition  of  Israel  in  exile  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  by  the  despisers  of 
Jehovah,  are  now  forgotten,  so  that  they  no  longer  disturb  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present,  and  are  even  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  God,  so  that  all  thought  of  ever  renewing  them  is  utterly 
remote  from  His  mind.  This  is  the  connection  between  ver. 
16  and  vers.  13-15.  *i^  does  not  mean  eo  quod  here,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  49  for  example,  but  ita  ut9  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  16. 
What  follows  is  the  result  of  the  separation  accomplished  and 
the  promise  fulfilled.  For  the  same  reason  God  is  called 
Elohe  'amen,  "the  God  of  Amen,"  i.e.  the  God  who  turns  what 
He  promises  into  Yea  and  Amen  (2  Cor.  i.  20).  The  epithet 
derived  from  the  confirmatory  Amen,  which  is  thus  applied  to 
Jehovah,  is  similar  to  the  expression  in  Rev.  iii.  14,  where 
Jesus  is  called  "  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness." 
The  explanatory  kl  (for)  is  emphatically  repeated  in  *31,  as  in 
Gen.  xxxiii.  11  and  1  Sam.  xix.  4  (compare  Job  xxxviii.  20). 
The  inhabitants  of  the  land  stand  in  a  close  and  undisturbed 
relation  to  the  God  who  has  proved  Himself  to  be  true  to  His 
promises ;  for  all  the  former  evils  that  followed  from  the  sin 
have  entirely  passed  away. 

The  fact  that  they  have  thus  passed  away  is  now  still 
further  explained ;  the  prophet  heaping  up  one  kl  (for)  upon 
another,  as  in  ch.  ix.  3-5.  Vers.  17-19.  "For  behold  I  create 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  and  men  will  not  remember  the 
first,  nor  do  they  come  to  any  ones  mind.  No,  be  ye  joyful 
and  exult  for  ever  at  that  which  J  create :  for  behold  I  turn 
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Jerusalem  into  exulting,  and  her  people  into  joy.  And  I  shall 
exult  over  Jerusalem,  and  be  joyous  over  my  people,  and  the  voice 
of  weeping  and  screaming  will  be  heard  in  her  no  moreV  The 
promise  here  reaches  its  culminating  point,  which  had  already 
been  seen  from  afar  in  ch.  li.  16.  Jehovah  creates  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  which  bind  so  fast  with  their  glory, 
and  which  so  thoroughly  satisfy  all  desires,  that  there  is  no 
thought  of  the  former  ones,  and  no  one  wishes  them  back 
again.  Most  of  the  commentators,  from  Jerome  to  Hahn, 
suppose  the  rishonoth  in  ver.  16  to  refer  to  the  former  sorrow- 
ful times.  Calvin  says,  "  The  statement  of  the  prophet,  that 
there  will  be  no  remembrance  of  former  things,  is  supposed 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  as  if  he  meant, 
that  henceforth  neither  the  fame  nor  even  the  name  of  either 
would  any  more  be  heard ;  but  I  prefer  to  refer  them  to  the 
former  times."  But  the  correctness  of  the  former  explanation 
is  shown  by  the  parallel  in  Jer.  iii.  16,  which  stands  in  by  no 
means  an  accidental  relation  to  this  passage,  and  where  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  ark  of  the  covenant, 
"neither  shall  it  come  to  mind,  neither  shall  they  remember  it," 
inasmuch  as  all  Jerusalem  will  be  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  and 
not  merely  the  capporeth  with  its  symbolical  cherubim.  This 
promise  is  also  a  glorious  one  ;  but  Jeremiah  and  all  the  other 
prophets  fall  short  of  the  eagle-flight  of  Isaiah,  of  whom  the 
same  may  be  said  as  of  John,  uvolat  avis  sine  metaV  Luther 
(like  Zwingli  and  Stier)  adopts  the  correct  rendering,  "  that 
men  shall  no  more  remember  the  former  ones  (i.e.  the  old 
heaven  and  old  earth),  nor  take  it  to  heart."  But  'dldh  'al-lebh 
signifies  to  come  into  the  mind,  not  "  to  take  to  heart,"  and  is 
applied  to  a  thing,  the  thought  of  which  "  ascends  "  within  us, 
and  with  which  we  are  inwardly  occupied.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  take  the  futures  in  ver.  176  as  commands  (Hitzig)  ;  for 
lfc*b"OK  V?  (^  with  munach,  as  in  Yen.  1521,  after  the  Masora 
to  Num.  xxxv.  33)  fits  on  quite  naturally,  even  if  we  take  them 
as  simple  predictions.  Instead  of  such  a  possible,  though  not 
actual,  calling  back  and  wishing  back,  those  who  survive  the 
new  times  are  called  upon  rather  to  rejoice  for  ever  in  that 
which  Jehovah  is  actually  creating,  and  will  have  created  then. 
">$?'«,  if  not  regarded  as  the  accusative-object,  is  certainly  re- 
garded as  the  object  of  causality,  u  in  consideration  of  that 
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which n  (cf.  ch.  xxxi.  6,  Gen.  iii.  17,  Judg.  viii.  15),  equiva- 
lent to,  "on  account  of  that  which"  (seeatch.  lxiv.  4,  xxxv.  1). 
The  imperatives  sisu  vegllu  are  not  Words  of  admonition  so 
much  as  words  of  command,  and  kl  gives  the  reason  in  this 
sense  :  Jehovah  makes  Jerusalem  glldh  and  her  people  mdsos 
(accusative  of  the  predicate,  or  according  to  the  terminology 
adopted  in  Becker's  syntax,  the  "  factitive  object,"  Ges.  §  139, 
2),  by  making  joy  its  perpetual  state,  its  appointed  condition  of 
life  both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  Nor  is  it  joy  on  the  part 
of  the  church  only,  but  on  the  part  of  its  God  as  well  (see  the 
primary  passage  in  Deut.  xxx.  9).  When  the  church  thus 
rejoices  in  God,  and  God  in  the  church,  so  that  the  light  of 
the  two  commingle,  and  each  is  reflected  in  the  other ;  then 
will  no  sobbing  of  weeping  ones,  no  sound  of  lamentation,  be 
heard  any  more  in  Jerusalem  (see  the  opposite  side  as  expressed 
in  ch.  li.  36). 

There  will  be  a  different  measure  then,  and  a  much  greater 
one,  for  measuring  the  period  of  life  and  grace.  Ver.  20. 
u  And  there  shall  no  more  come  thence  a  suckling  of  a  few  days, 
and  an  old  man  who  has  not  lived  out  all  his  days ;  for  the  youth 
in  it  will  die  as  one  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  sinner  be 
smitten  with  the  curse  as  one  a  hundred  years  old"  Our 
editions  of  the  text  commence  ver.  20  with  nWR?,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Masora  (see  Mas.  finalis,  p.  23,  col.  7),  which 
reckons  five  n\T~&6l  at  the  commencement  of  verses,  and 
includes  our  verse  among  them,  it  must  read  nWl6l|  as  it  is 
also  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  Targum.  The  meaning  and 
connection  are  not  affected  by  this  various  reading.  Hence- 
forth there  will  not  spring  from  Jerusalem  (or,  what  hay  ah 
really  means,  u  come  into  existence ;"  "  thence"  misshdm,  not 
"  from  that  time,"  but  locally,  as  in  Hos.  ii.  17  and  elsewhere, 
cf.  ch.  lviii.  12)  a  suckling  (see  vol.  i.  p.  138)  of  days,  i.e.  one 
who  has  only  reached  the  age  of  a  few  days  (ydmlm  as  in  Gen. 
xxiv.  55,  etc.),  nor  an  old  man  who  has  not  filled  his  days,  i.e. 
has  not  attained  to  what  is  regarded  as  a  rule  as  the  full 
measure  of  human  life.  He  who  dies  as  a  youth,  or  is  re- 
garded as  having  died  young,  will  not  die  before  the  hundredth 
year  of  his  life ;  and  the  sinner  (N^nm  with  seghol,  as  in  Eccl. 
viii.  12,  ix.  18;  Ges.  §  75,  Anm.  21)  upon  whom  the  curse  of 
God  falls,  and  who  is  overwhelmed  by  the  punishment,  will  not 
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be  swept  away  before  the  hundredth  year  of  his  life.  We  can- 
not maintain  with  Hofmann  (Schriftbeiveis,  ii.  2,  567),  that  it 
is  only  in  appearance  that  less  is  here  affirmed  than  in  ch. 
xxv.  8.  The  reference  there  is  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  power  of  death ;  here  it  is  merely  to  the  limitation  of  its 
power. 

In  the  place  of  the  threatened  curses  of  the  law  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  16  (cf.  Deut.  xxviii.  30),  the  very  opposite  will  now 
receive  their  fullest  realization.  Vers.  21-23.  "  And  they  will 
build  houses  and  inhabit  them,  and  plant  vineyards  and  enjoy 
the  fruit  thereof.  They  will  not  build  and  another  inhabit,  nor 
plant  and  another  enjoy ;  for  like  the  days  of  trees  are  the  days 
of  my  people,  and  my  chosen  ones  will  consume  the  work  of  their 
hands.  They  will  not  weary  themselves  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth 
for  sudden  disaster;  for  they  are  a  family  of  the  blessed  of 
Jehovah,  and  their  offspring  are  left  to  tliem"  They  themselves 
will  enjoy  what  they  have  worked  for,  without  some  one  else 
stepping  in,  whether  a  countryman  by  violence  or  inheritance, 
or  a  foreigner  by  plunder  or  conquest  (ch.  lxii.  8),  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  which  they  have  built  and  planted  (read  ty&\ 

without  dagesh) ;  for  the  duration  of  their  life  will  be  as  great 
as  that  of  trees  (i.e.  of  oaks,  terebinths,  and  cedars,  which  live 
for  centuries),  and  thus  they  will  be  able  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
in  their  own  person  what  their  hands  have  made.  Billdh  does 
net  mean  merely  to  use  and  enjoy,  but  to  use  up  and  consume. 
Work  and  generation  will  be  blessed  then,  and  there  will  be 
no  more  disappointed  hopes.  They  will  not  weary  themselves 
pyjl  with  a  preformative  *  without  that  of  the  root)  for  failure, 
nor  get  children  labbehdldh,  i.e,  for  some  calamity  to  fall  sud- 
denly upon  them  and  carry  them  away  (Lev.  xxvi.  16,  cf.  Ps. 
lxxviii.  33).  The  primary  idea  of  bdhal  is  either  acting,  per- 
mitting, or  bearing,  with  the  characteristic  of  being  let  loose, 
of  suddenness,  of  overthrow,  or  of  throwing  into  confusion. 
The  LXX.  renders  it  ew  /carapav,  probably  according  to  the 
Egypto-Jewish  usage,  in  which  behdldh  may  have  signified 
cursing,  like  bahle,  buhle  in  the  Arabic  (see  the  Appendices). 
The  two  clauses  of  the  explanation  which  follows  stand  in  a 
reciprocal  relation  to  the  two  clauses  of  the  previous  promise. 
They  are  a  family  of  the  blessed  of  God,  upon  whose  labour 
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the  Messing  of  God  rests,  and  their  offspring  are  with  them, 
without  being  lost  to  them  by  premature  death.  This  is  the 
true  meaning,  as  in  Job  xxi.  8,  and  not  "  their  offspring  with 
them,"  i.e.  in  like  manner,  as  Hitzig  supposes. 

All  prayer  will  be  heard  then.  Ver.  24.  "And  it  will  come 
to  pass :  before  they  call,  I  will  answer ;  they  are  still  speaking, 
and  I  already  hear?  The  will  of  the  church  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem will  be  so  perfectly  the  will  of  Jehovah  also,  that  He 
will  hear  the  slightest  emotion  of  prayer  in  the  heart,  the  half- 
uttered  prayer,  and  will  at  once  fulfil  it  (cf.  ch.  xxx.  19). 

And  all  around  will  peace  and  harmony  prevail,  even  in 
the  animal  world  itself.  Ver.  25.  "  Wolf  and  lamb  then  feed 
together,  and  the  lion  eats  chopped  straw  like  the  ox,  and  the 
serpent  —  dust  is  its  bread.  They  ivill  neither  do  harm  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  saith  Jehovah"  We  have  fre- 
quently observed  within  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  (last  of  all  at  ch.  lxv.  12, 
cf.  lxvi.  4),  how  the  prophet  repeats  entire  passages  from  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  prophecies  almost  word  for  word.  Here 
he  repeats  ch.  xi.  6-9  with  a  compendious  abridgment.  Yer. 
256  refers  to  the  animals  just  as  it  does  there.  But  whilst  this 
custom  of  self-repetition  favours  the  unity  of  authorship,  ^ns3 
for  VnrP  =  una,  which  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Ezra  and  Eccle- 
siastes  (answering  to  the  Chaldee  "TJ!^),  might  be  adduced  as 
evidence  of  the  opposite.  The  only  thing  that  is  new  in  the 
picture  as  here  reproduced,  is  what  is  said  of  the  serpent.  This 
will  no  longer  watch  for  human  life,  but  will  content  itself 
with  the  food  assigned  it  in  Gen.  iii.  14.  It  still  continues  to 
wriggle  in  the  dust,  but  without  doing  injury  to  man.  The 
words  affirm  nothing  more  than  this,  although  Stier's  method 
of  exposition  gets  more  out,  or  rather  puts  more  in.  The 
assertion  of  those  who  regard  the  prophet  speaking  here  as  one 
later  than  Isaiah,  viz.  that  ver.  25  is  only  attached  quite  loosely 
to  what  precedes,  is  unjust  and  untrue.  The  description  of  the 
new  age  closes  here,  as  in  ch.  xi.,  with  the  peace  of  the  world  of 
nature,  which  stands  throughout  ch.  xl.-lxvi.  in  the  closest  reci- 
procal relation  to  man,  just  as  it  did  in  ch.  i.-xxxix."  If  we  follow 
Hahn,  and  change  the  animals  into  men  by  simply  allegorizing, 
we  just  throw  our  exposition  back  to  a  standpoint  that  has  been 
long  passed  by.  But  to  what  part  of  the  history  of  salvation 
are  we  to  lcok  for  a  place  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  prophecies 
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as  these  of  the  state  of  peace  prevailing  in  nature  around  the 
church,  except  in  the  millennium?  A  prophet  was  certainly 
no  fanatic,  so  that  we  could  say,  these  are  beautiful  dreams. 
And  if,  what  is  certainly  true,  his  prophecies  are  not  intended 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  letter,  but  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  letter ;  the  letter  is  the  sheath  of  the  spirit,  as 
Luther  calls  it,  and  we  must  not  give  out  as  the  spirit  of  the 
letter  what  is  nothing  more  than  a  quid-pro-quo  of  the  letter. 
The  prophet  here  promises  a  new  age,  in  which  the  patriarchal 
measure  of  human  life  will  return,  in  which  death  will  no  more 
break  off  the  life  that  is  just  beginning  to  bloom,  and  in  which 
the  war  of  man  with  the  animal  world  will  be  exchanged  for 
peace  without  danger.  And  when  is  all  this  to  occur  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  the  blessed  life  beyond  the  grave,  to  which  it 
would  be  both  absurd  and  impossible  to  refer  these  promises, 
since  they  presuppose  a  continued  mixture  of  sinners  with  the 
righteous,  and  merely  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  death,  not 
its  utter  destruction.  But  when  then  ?  This  question  ought 
to  be  answered  by  the  anti-millenarians.  They  throw  back 
the  interpretation  of  prophecy  to  a  stage,  in  which  commenta- 
tors were  in  the  habit  of  lowering  the  concrete  substance  of 
the  prophecies  into  mere  doctrinal  loci  communes.  They  take 
refuge  behind  the  enigmatical  character  of  the  Apocalypse, 
without  acknowledging  that  what  the  Apocalypse  predicts 
under  the  definite  form  of  the  millennium  is  the  substance  of 
all  prophecy,  and  that  no  interpretation  of  prophecy  on  sound 
principles  is  any  longer  possible  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
orthodox  antichiliasm,  inasmuch  as  the  antichiliasts  twist  the 
word  in  the  mouths  of  the  prophets,  and  through  their  perver- 
sion of  Scripture  shake  the  foundation  of  all  doctrines,  every 
one  of  which  rests  upon  the  simple  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  revelation.  But  one  objection  may  be  made  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  prophet  is  here  depicting  the  state  of  things  in 
the  millennium ;  viz.  that  this  description  is  preceded  by  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
The  prophet  appears,  therefore,  to  refer  to  that  Jerusalem, 
which  is  represented  in  the  Apocalypse  as  coming  down  from 
heaven  to  earth  after  the  transformation  of  the  globe.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  Old  Testament  prophet  was  not 
yet  able  to  distinguish  from  one  another  the  things  which  the 
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author  of  the  Apocalypse  separates  into  distinct  periods.  From 
the  Old  Testament  point  of  view  generally,  nothing  was  known 
of  a  state  of  blessedness  beyond  the  grave.  Hades  lay  beyond 
this  present  life ;  and  nothing  was  known  of  a  heaven  in  which 
men  were  blessed.  Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven 
there  were  angels  and  not  men.  And,  indeed,  until  the  risen 
Saviour  ascended  to  heaven,  heaven  itself  was  not  open  to  men, 
and  therefore  there  was  no  heavenly  Jerusalem  whose  descent 
to  earth  could  be  anticipated  then.  Consequently  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  the  eschatological  idea  of  the 
new  Cosmos  does  unquestionably  coincide  with  the  millennium. 
It  is  only  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  new  creation  inter- 
venes as  a  party-wall  between  this  life  and  the  life  beyond ; 
whereas  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  brings  down  the  new 
creation  itself  into  the  present  life,  and  knows  nothing  of  any 
Jerusalem  of  the  blessed  life  to  come,  as  distinct  from  the  new 
Jerusalem  of  the  millennium.  We  shall  meet  with  a  still 
further  illustration  in  ch.  lxvi.  of  this  Old  Testament  custom 
of  reducing  the  things,  of  the  life  to  come  within  the  limits  of 
this  present  world. 

THIRD  CLOSING  PROPHECY.— Chap,  lxvi. 
EXCLUSION  OF  SCORNERS  FROM  THE  COMING  SALVATION. 

Although  the  note  on  which  this  prophecy  opens  is  a 
different  one  from  any  that  has  yet  been  struck,  there  are  many 
points  in  which  it  coincides  with  the  preceding  prophecy.  For 
not  only  is  ch.  lxv.  12  repeated  here  in  ver.  4,  but  the  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  drawn  in  ch.  lxv.,  between  the  servants  of 
Jehovah  and  the  worldly  majority  of  the  nation  with  reference 
to  the  approaching  return  to  the  Holy  Land,  is  continued  here. 
As  the  idea  of  their  return  is  associated  immediately  with  that  of 
the  erection  of  a  new  temple,  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  surprise 
us,  after  what  we  have  read  in  ch.  lxv.  8  sqq.,  in  the  fact  that 
Jehovah  expresses  His  abhorrence  at  the  thought  of  having  a 
temple  built  by  the  Israel  of  the  captivity,  as  the  majority  then 
were,  and  does  so  in  such  words  as  those  which  follow  in  vers. 
1  -4 :  u  Thus  saith  Jehovah :  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the 
earth  my  footstool.     What  kind  of  house  is  it  that  ye  would  build 
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me,  and  what  kind  of  place  for  my  rest  f  My  hand  hath  made 
all  these  things ;  then  all  these  things  arose,  saith  Jehovah ;  and 
at  such  persons  do  I  look,  at  the  miserable  and  broken-hearted, 
and  him  that  trembleth  at  my  word.  He  that  slaughtereth  the 
ox  is  the  slayer  of  a  man ;  he  that  sacrijiceth  the  sheep  is  a 
strangler  of  dogs ;  he  that  offereth  a  meat-offering,  it  is  swine  s 
blood ;  he  that  causeth  incense  to  rise  up  in  smoke,  blesseth  idols. 
As  they  have  chosen  their  ways,  and  their  soul  cherisheth  pleasure 
in  their  abominations ;  so  will  I  choose  their  ill-treatments,  and 
bring  their  terrors  upon  them,  because  I  called  and  no  one  replied, 
I  spake  and  they  did  not  hear,  and  they  did  evil  in  mine  eyes,  and 
chose  that  in  which  I  took  no  pleasure."  Hitzig  is  of  opinion 
that  the  author  has  broken  off  here,  and  proceeds  quite  unex- 
pectedly to  denounce  the  intention  to  build  a  temple  for  Jehovah. 
Those  who  wish  to  build  he  imagines  to  be  those  who  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  stay  behind  in  Chaldea,  and  who,  whilst  their 
brethren  who  have  returned  to  their  native  land  are  preparing 
to  build  a  temple  there,  want  to  have  one  of  their  own,  just  as 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  built  one  for  themselves  in  Leontopolis  (see 
vol.  i.  pp.  362-366).  Without  some  such  supposition  as  this, 
Hitzig  thinks  it  altogether  impossible  to  discover  the  thread  which 
connects  the  different  verses  together.  This  view  is  at  any  rate 
better  than  that  of  Umbreit,  who  imagines  that  the  prophet 
places  us  here  "  on  the  loftiest  spiritual  height  of  the  Christian 
development."  "  In  the  new  Jerusalem,"  he  says,  "  there  will 
be  no  temple  seen,  nor  any  sacrifice ;  Jehovah  forbids  these 
in  the  strongest  terms,  regarding  them  as  equivalent  to  mortal 
sins."  But  the  prophet,  if  this  were  his  meaning,  would  involve 
himself  in  self-contradiction,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  ch.  lvi. 
and  L\\,  there  will  be  a  temple  in  the  new  Jerusalem  with 
perpetual  sacrifice,  which  this  prophecy  also  presupposes  in 
vers.  20  sqq.  (cf.  ver.  6)  ;  and  secondly,  he  would  contradict 
other  prophets,  such  as  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  Testament  generally,  in  which  the  statement,  that 
whoever  slaughters  a  sacrificial  animal  in  the  new  Jerusalem 
will  be  as  bad  as  a  murderer,  has  no  parallel,  and  is  in  fact 
absolutely  impossible.  According  to  Hitzig's  view,  on  the 
other  hand,  ver.  3a  affirms,  that  the  worship  which  they  would 
be  bound  to  perform  in  their  projected  temple  would  be  an 
abomination  to  Jehovah,  however  thoroughly  it  might  be  made 
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to  conform  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
text  to  sustain  the  idea,  that  there  is  any  intention  here  to 
condemn  the  building  of  a  temple  to  Jehovah  in  Chalda?a, 
nor  is  such  an  explanation  by  any  means  necessary  to  make  the 
text  clear.  The  condemnation  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  has 
reference  to  the  temple,  which  the  returning  exiles  intend  to 
build  in  Jerusalem.  The  prophecy  is  addressed  to  the  entire 
body  now  ready  to  return,  and  says  to  the  whole  without 
exception,  that  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  house  erected  by  human  hands,  and 
then  proceeds  to  separate  the  penitent  from  those  that  are  at 
enmity  against  God,  rejects  in  the  most  scornful  manner  all 
offerings  in  the  form  of  worship  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and 
threatens  them  with  divine  retribution,  having  dropped  in 
vers.  35-4  the  form  of  address  to  the  entire  body.  Just  as  in 
the  Psalm  of  Asaph  (Ps.  1.)  Jehovah  refuses  animal  and  other 
material  offerings  as  such,  because  the  whole  of  the  animal 
world,  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof,  are  His  possession, 
so  here  He  addresses  this  question  to  the  entire  body  of  the 
exiles :  What  kind  of  house  is  there  that  ye  could  build,  that 
would  be  worthy  of  me,  and  what  kind  of  place  that  would 
be  worthy  of  being  assigned  to  me  as  a  resting-place  ?  On 
mdqom  menuchdthij  locus  qui  sit  requies  mea  (apposition  instead 
of  genitive  connection),  see  p.  35.  He  needs  no  temple ;  for 
heaven  is  His  throne,  and  the  earth  His  footstool.  He  is  the 
Being  who  filleth  all,  the  Creator,  and  therefore  the  possessor, 
of  the  universe;  and  if  men  think  to  do  Him  a  service  by  build- 
ing Him  a  temple,  and  forget  His  infinite  majesty  in  their 
concern  for  their  own  contemptible  fabric,  He  wants  no  temple 
at  all.  "  All  these"  refer,  as  if  pointing  with  the  finger,  to 
the  world  of  visible  objects  that  surround  us.  1W  (from  njn, 
existere,  fieri)  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  TO  which 
followed  the  creative  W.  In  this  His  exaltation  He  is  not  con- 
cerned about  a  temple ;  but  His  gracious  look  is  fixed  upon 
the  man  who  is  as  follows  (zeli  pointing  forwards  as  in  ch. 
lviii.  6),  viz.  upon  the  mourner,  the  man  of  broken  heart,  who 
is  filled  with  reverential  awe  at  the  word  of  His  revelation. 
We  may  see  from  Ps,  li.  9  what  the  link  of  connection  is 
between  vers.  2  and  3.  So  far  as  the  mass  of  the  exiles  were 
concerned,  who  had  not  been  humbled  by  their  sufferings,  and 
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whom  the  preaching  of  the  prophet  could  not  bring  to  reflec- 
tion, He  did  not  want  any  temple  or  sacrifice  from  them.  The 
sacrificial  acts,  to  which  such  detestable  predicates  are  here 
applied,  are  such  as  end  with  the  merely  external  act,  whilst 
the  inward  feelings  of  the  person  presenting  the  sacrifice  are 
altogether  opposed  to  the  idea  of  both  the  animal  sacrifice  and 
the  meat-offering,  more  especially  to  that  desire  for  salvation 
which  was  symbolized  in  all  the  sacrifices;  in  other  words,  they 
are  sacrificial  acts  regarded  as  ve/cpa  epya,  the  lifeless  works  of 
men  spiritually  dead.  The  articles  of  hasslwr  and  hasseh  are 
used  as  generic  with  reference  to  sacrificial  animals.  The 
slaughter  of  an  ox  was  like  the  slaying  (makkeh  construct 
with  tzere)  of  a  man  (for  the  association  of  ideas,  see  Gen. 
xlix.  6) ;  the  sacrifice  (zobheach  like  shdchat  is  sometimes  applied 
to  slaughtering  for  the  purpose  of  eating;  here,  however,  it 
refers  to  an  animal  prepared  for  Jehovah)  of  a  sheep  like  the 
strangling  of  a  dog,  that  uncleau  animal  (for  the  association  of 
ideas,  see  Job  xxx.  1)  ;  the  offerer  up  (metdleh)  of  a  meat- 
offering (like  one  who  offered  up)  swine's  blood,  i.e.  as  if  he 
was  offering  up  the  blood  of  this  most  unclean  animal  upon  the 
altar ;  he  who  offered  incense  as  an  'azkarah  (see  at  ch.  i.  13a) 
like  one  who  blessed  'dven,  i.e.  godlessness,  used  here  as  in 
1  Sam.  xv.  23,  and  also  in  Hosea  in  the  change  of  the  name  of 
Bethel  into  Beth  'Aven,  for  idolatry,  or  rather  in  a  concrete 
sense  for  the  worthless  idols  themselves,  all  of  which,  according 
to  ch.  xli.  29,  are  nothing  but  'dven.  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius, 
Ilitzig,  Stier,  and  even  Jerome,  have  all  correctly  rendered  it 
in  this  way,  "  as  if  he  blessed  an  idol"  (quasi  qui  benedicat 
idolo)  ;  and  Yitringa,  "  cultum  exhibens  vano  numini"  (offering 
worship  to  a  vain  god).  Such  explanations  as  that  of  Luther, 
on  the  other  hand,  viz.  "  as  if  he  praised  that  which  was  wrong," 
are  opposed  to  the  antithesis,  and  also  to  the  presumption  of 
a  concrete  object  to  -pntt  (blessing);  whilst  that  of  Knobel, 
"  praising  vainly"  i^dven  being  taken  as  an  ace.  adv.),  yields  too 
tame  an  antithesis,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the 
language.  In  this  condemnation  of  the  ritual  acts  of  worship, 
the  closing  prophecy  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  coincides  with  the 
first  (ch.  i.  11-15).  But  that  it  is  not  sacrifices  in  themselves 
that  are  rejected,  but  the  sacrifices  of  those  whose  hearts  are 
divided  between  Jehovah  and  idols,  and  who  refuse  to  offer 
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to  Him  the  sacrifice  that  is  dearest  to  Him  (Ps.  li.  19,  cf. 
1.  23),  is  evident  from  the  correlative  double-sentence  that 
follows  in  vers.  3b  and  4,  which  is  divided  into  two  masoretic 
verses,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  symmetry.  Gam  .  .  . 
gam,  which  means  in  other  cases,  "  both  .  .  .  and  also,"  or  in 
negative  sentences  "  neither . . .  nor,"  means  here,  as  in  Jer.  li.  12, 
"  as  assuredly  the  one  as  the  other,"  in  other  words,  "  as  .  .  .  so." 
They  have  chosen  their  own  ways,  which  are  far  away  from 
those  of  Jehovah,  and  their  soul  has  taken  pleasure,  not  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  but  in  all  kinds  of  heathen  abominations 
(shigqutsehem,  as  in  many  other  places,  after  Deut.  xxix.  1 6) ; 
therefore  Jehovah  wants  no  temple  built  by  them  or  with  their 
co-operation,  nor  any  restoration  of  sacrificial  worship  at  their 
hands.  But  according  to  the  law  of  retribution,  He  chooses 
thd dlulehem,  vexationes  eorum  (LXX.  ra  efxiral'y^aTa  avrwv : 
see  at  ch.  iii.  4),  with  the  suffix  of  the  object :  fates  that 
will  use  them  ill,  and  brings  their  terrors  upon  them,  i.e.  such 
a  condition  of  life  as  will  inspire  them  with  terror  (megurdth}  as 
in  Ps.  xxxiv.  5). 

From  the  heathenish  majority,  with  their  ungodly  hearts, 
the  prophet  now  turns  to  the  minority,  consisting  of  those  who 
tremble  with  reverential  awe  when  they  hear  the  word  of  God. 
They  are  called  to  hear  how  Jehovah  will  accept  them  in 
defiance  of  their  persecutors.  Ver.  5.  "  Hear  ye  the  word  of 
Jehovah,  ye  that  tremble  at  His  word :  your  brethren  that  hate 
you,  that  thrust  you  from  them  for  my  names  sake,  say,  *  Let 
Jehovah  get  honour,  that  we  may  see  your  joy :'  they  will  be  put 
to  shame"  They  that  hate  them  are  their  own  brethren,  and 
(what  makes  the  sin  still  greater)  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  the 
reason  why  they  are  hated  by  them.  According  to  the  accents, 
indeed  (D3*HJD  rebia,  ^DS?  pashta),  the  meaning  would  be . 
"  your  brethren  say  .  .  .  c  for  my  name's  sake  (i.e.  for  me  =  out 
of  goodness  and  love  to  us)  will  Jehovah  glorify  Himself,' — then 
we  shall  see  your  joy,  but — they  will  be  put  to  shame."  Rashi 
and  other  Jewish  expositors  interpret  it  in  this  or  some  similar 
way ;  but  Rosenmiiller,  Stier,  and  Hahn  are  the  only  modern 
Christian  expositors  who  have  done  so,  following  the  precedent 
of  earlier  commentators,  who  regarded  the  accents  as  binding. 
Luther,  however,  very  properly  disregarded  them.  If  *W  }Vzb 
be  taken  in  connection  with  12y7  it  gives  only  a  forced  sense, 
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which  disturbs  the  relation  of  all  the  clauses ;  whereas  this  is 
preserved  in  all  respects  in  the  most  natural  and  connected 
manner  if  we  combine  ■»»#  ]yzb  with  M*H2»  D^*?3ty,  as  we  must 
do,  according  to  such  parallels  as  Matt.  xxiv.  9.  rna  V^,  to 
scare  away  or  thrust  away  (Amos  vi.  3,  with  the  object  in  the 
dative),  corresponds  to  a<pop%€iv  in  Luke  vi.  22  (compare  John 
xvi.  22,  "  to  put  out  of  the  synagogue").  The  practice  of 
excommunication,  or  putting  under  the  ban  (nidditi),  reaches 
beyond  the  period  of  the  Herodians  (see  Eduyoth  v.  6),1  at  any 
rate  as  far  back  as  the  times  succeeding  the  captivity ;  but  in 
the  passage  before  us  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  understand  nidddh 
in  the  sense  of  a  defamatory  renunciation  of  fellowship.  To 
the  accentuators  this  *>W  \yzb  D3H3D  appeared  quite  unintelli- 
gible. They  never  considered  that  it  had  a  confessional  sense 
here,  which  certainly  does  not  occur  anywhere  else  :  viz.  "  for 
my  name's  sake,  which  ye  confess  in  word  and  deed."  With 
unbelieving  scorn  they  say  to  those  who  confess  Jehovah,  and 
believe  in  the  word  of  the  true  redemption :  Let  Jehovah  glorify 
Himself  (lit.  let  Him  be,  i.e.  show  Himself,  glorious  =  yikkdbhed, 
cf.  Job.  xiv.  21),  that  we  may  thoroughly  satisfy  ourselves  with 
looking  at  your  joy.  They  regard  their  hope  as  deceptive,  and 
the  word  of  the  prophet  as  fanaticism.  These  are  they,  who, 
when  permission  to  return  is  suddenly  given,  will  desire  to 
accompany  them,  but  will  be  disappointed,  because  they  did 
not  rejoice  in  faith  before,  and  because,  although  they  do  now 
rejoice  in  that  which  is  self-evident,  they  do  this  in  a  wrong 
way. 

The  city  and  temple,  to  which  they  desire  to  go,  are  nothing 
more,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  than  the  places  from  which 
just  judgment  will  issue.  Ver.  6.  "  Sound  of  tumult  from  the 
city  !  Sound  from  the  temple  !  Sound  of  Jehovah,  who  repays 
His  enemies  with  punishment."  All  three  Sip,  to  the  second  of 
which  pKK>"  must  be  supplied  in  thought,  are  in  the  form  of 
interjectional  exclamations  (as  in  ch.  Hi.  8).  In  the  third,  how- 
ever, we  have  omitted  the  note  of  admiration,  because  here  the 
interjectional  clause  approximates  very  nearly  to  a  substantive 
clause  ("  it  is  the  sound  of  Jehovah"),  as  the  person  shouting 
announces  here  who  is  the  originator  and  cause  of  the  noise 

1  Compare  Wiesner :  Der  Bann  in  seiner  gesch.  Entwickelung  auf  dem 
Boden  dcs  Judenlhums,  1864. 
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which  was  so  enigmatical  at  first.  The  city  and  temple  are  in- 
deed still  lying  in  rnins  as  the  prophet  is  speaking ;  but  even  in 
this  state  they  both  preserve  the  holiness  conferred  upon  them. 
They  are  the  places  where  Jehovah  will  take  up  His  abode 
once  more ;  and  even  now,  at  the  point  at  which  promise  and 
fulfilment  coincide,  they  are  in  the  very  process  of  rising  again. 
A  loud  noise  (like  the  tumult  of  war)  proceeds  from  it.  It  is 
Jehovah,  He  who  is  enthroned  in  Zion  and  rules  from  thence 
(ch.  xxxi.  9),  who  makes  Himself  heard  in  this  loud  noise 
(compare  Joel  iv.  16  with  the  derivative  passage  in  Amos  i.  2)  ; 
it  is  He  who  awards  punishment  or  reckons  retribution  to  His 
foes.  In  other  cases  7ID3  (2W)  D?E>  generally  means  to  repay 
that  which  has  been  worked  out  (what  has  been  deserved  ; 
e.g.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  8,  compare  ch.  iii.  11)  ;  but  in  ch.  lix.  18 
gemul  wras  the  parallel  word  to  chemdh,  and  therefore,  as  in  ch. 
xxxv.  4,  it  did  not  apply  to  the  works  of  men,  but  to  the  retri- 
bution of  the  judge,  just  as  in  Jer.  li.  6,  where  it  is  used  quite 
as  absolutely.  We  have  therefore  rendered  it  "  punishment ;" 
"  merited  punishment"  would  express  both  sides  of  this  double- 
sided  word.  By  "  His  enemies,"  according  to  the  context,  we 
are  to  understand  primarily  the  mass  of  the  exiles,  who  were 
so  estranged  from  God,  and  yet  withal  so  full  of  demands  and 
expectations. 

All  of  these  fall  victims  to  the  judgment ;  and  yet  Zion  is 
not  left  either  childless  or  without  population.  Vers.  7-9. 
u  Before  she  travailed  she  brought  forth ;  before  pains  came  upon 
her,  sh&  was  delivered  of  a  boy.  Who  hath  heard  such  a  thing  ? 
Who  hath  seen  anything  like  it  f  Are  men  delivered  of  a  land  in 
one  day  ?  or  is  a  nation  begotten  at  once  ?  For  Zion  hath  travailed, 
yea,  hath  brought  forth  her  children.  Should  J  bring  to  the  birth, 
and  not  cause  to  bring  forth  ?  saith  Jehovah  :  or  should  I,  who 
cause  to  bring  forth,  shut  up  ?  saith  thy  God."  Before  Zion 
travaileth,  before  any  labour  pains  come  upon  her  (chebhel  with 
tzere),  she  has  already  given  birth,  or  brought  with  ease  into 
the  world  a  male  child  (Jiimlit  like  millet,  in  ch.  xxxiv.  15,  to 
cause  to  glide  out).  This  boy,  of  whom  she  is  delivered  with 
such  marvellous  rapidity,  is  a  whole  land  full  of  men,  an  entire 
nation.  The  seer  exclaims  with  amazement,  like  Zion  herself 
in  ch.  xlix.  21,  "  who  hath  heard  such  a  thing,  or  seen  anything 
like  it  1  is  a  land  brought  to  the  birth  (hdyuchal  followed  by 
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'erets  for  hathnchal,  as  in  Gen.  xiii.  6,  Isa.  ix.  18 ;  Ges.  §  147), 
i.e.  the  population  of  a  whole  land  (as  in  Judg.  xviii.  30),  and 
that  in  one  day,  or  a  nation  born  all  at  once  (yivvdled,  with 
munach  attached  to  the  kametz,  and  metheg  to  the  tzere)  ? 
This  unheard-of  event  has  taken  place  now,  for  Zion  has 
travailed,  yea,  has  also  brought  forth  her  children," — not  one 
child,  but  her  children,  a  whole  people  that  calls  her  mother.1 
"  For"  (kl)  presupposes  the  suppressed  thought,  that  this  un- 
exampled event  has  now  occurred  :  ydl'ddh  follows  chdldh  with 
gam,  because  chil  signifies  strictly  parturire ;  ydlad,  parere. 
Zion,  the  mother,  is  no  other  than  the  woman  of  the  sun  in 
Rev.  xii. ;  but  the  child  born  of  her  there  is  the  shepherd  of  the 
nations,  who  proceeds  from  her  at  the  end  of  the  days,  whereas 
here  it  is  the  new  Israel  of  the  last  days  ;  for  the  church, 
which  is  saved  through  all  her  tribulations,  is  both  the  mother 
of  the  Lord,  by  whom  Babel  is  overthrown,  and  the  mother  of 
that  Israel  which  inherits  the  promises,  that  the  unbelieving 
mass  have  failed  to  obtain.  Ver.  9  follows  with  an  emphatic 
confirmation  of  the  things  promised.  Jehovah  inquires :  "  Should 
I  create  the  delivery  (cause  the  child  to  break  through  the 
matrix)  and  not  the  birth  (both  hiphil,  causative),  so  that 
although  the  child  makes  an  effort  to  pass  the  opening  of  the 
womb,  it  never  comes  to  the  light  of  day  ?  Or  should  I  be  one 
to  bring  it  to  the  birth,  and  then  to  have  closed,  viz.  the  womb, 
so  that  the  work  of  bringing  forth  should  remain  ineffectual, 
when  all  that  is  required  is  the  last  effort  to  bring  to  the  light 
the  fruit  of  the  womb?"  From  the  expression  "thy  God,"  we 
see  that  the  questions  are  addressed  to  Zion,  whose  faith  they 
are  intended  to  strengthen.  According  to  Hofmann  (Schrift- 
beweis,  ii.  1,  149,  150),  the  future  "T?iO  affirms  what  Jehovah 
will  say,  when  the  time  for  bringing  forth  arrives,  and  the 
perfect  10K  what  He  is  saying  now  :  "  Should  I  who  create 
the  bringing  forth  have  shut  up?"  And  He  comforts  the  now 
barren  daughter  Zion  (ch.  liv.  1)  with  the  assurance,  that  her 
barrenness  is  not  meant  to  continue  for  ever.    "  The  prediction," 

1  There  is  a  certain  similarity  in  the  saying,  with  which  a  talnuulic 
teacher  roused  up  the  sleepy  scholars  of  the  Beth  ha-Midrash  :  u  There 
was  once  a  woman,  who  was  delivered  of  GOO, 000  children  in  one  day,'' 
viz.  Joehebed,  who,  when  she  gave  birth  to  Moses,  brought  600,000  to  the 
light  of  freedom  (Ex.  xii.  37). 
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says  Hofmann,  "  which  is  contained  in  'n  "ID&O,  of  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  fate  of  Zion,  is  so  far  connected  with  the  consola- 
tion administered  for  the  time  present,  that  she  who  is  barren 
now  is  exhorted  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the  former  promise 
shall  be  fulfilled."  But  this  change  in  the  standpoint  is  arti- 
ficial, and  contrary  to  the  general  use  of  the  expression  'n  1DJO 
elsewhere  (see  at  ch.  xl.  1).  Moreover,  the  meaning  of  the 
two  clauses,  which  constitute  here  as  elsewhere  a  disjunctive 
double  question  in  form  more  than  in  sense,  really  runs  into 
one.  The  first  member  affirms  that  Jehovah  will  complete  the 
bringing  to  the  birth  ;  the  second,  that  He  will  not  ultimately 
frustrate  what  He  has  almost  brought  to  completion  :  an  ego 
sum  is  qui  parere  facial  et  (uterum)  occluserim  (pccludam)  ? 
There  is  no  other  difference  between  "iDtO  and  "1DK,  than  that 
the  former  signifies  the  word  of  God  which  is  sounding  at  the 
present  moment,  the  latter  the  word  that  has  been  uttered  and 
is  resounding  still.  The  prophetic  announcement  of  our  prophet 
has  advanced  so  far,  that  the  promised  future  is  before  the  door. 
The  church  of  the  future  is  already  like  the  fruit  of  the  body 
ripe  for  the  birth,  and  about  to  separate  itself  from  the  womb 
of  Zion,  which  has  been  barren  until  now.  The  God  by  whom 
everything  has  been  already  so  far  prepared,  will  suddenly 
cause  Zion  to  become  a  mother ; — a  boy,  viz.  a  whole  people 
after  Jehovah's  own  heart,  will  suddenly  lie  in  her  lap,  and 
this  new-born  Israel,  not  the  corrupt  mass,  will  build  a  temple 
for  Jehovah. 

In  the  anticipation  of  such  a  future,  those  who  inwardly 
participate  in  the  present  sufferings  of  Zion  are  to  rejoice 
beforehand  in  the  change  of  all  their  suffering  into  glory. 
Vers.  10,  11.  "  Rejoice  ye  with  Jerusalem,  and  exult  over  her,  all 
ye  that  love  her;  be  ye  delightfully  glad  with  her,  all  ye  that 
mourn  over  Iter,  that  ye  may  suck  and  be  satisfied  with  the  brt 
of  her  consolations,  that  ye  may  sip  and  delight  yourselves  in 
the  abundance  of  her  glory."  Those  who  love  Jerusalem  (the 
abode  of  the  church,  and  the  church  itself),  who  mourn  over 
her  (JdtK ahbel,  inwardly  mourn,  1  Sam.  xv.  35,  prove  and  show 
themselves  to  be  mourners  and  go  into  mourning,  l>.  M 
katan  20&,  the  word  generally  used  in  prose,  whereas  • -n,  to  be 
thrown  into  mourning,  to  mourn,  only  occurs  in  the  higher 
style;  compare  P>>'  TOR,  ch.  lvii.  18,  lxi.  S,  ;'.,  lx.  20),  these  arc 
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even  now  to  rejoice  in  spirit  with  Jerusalem  and  exult  on  her 
account  (bah),  and  share  her  ecstatic  delight  with  her  (ittdh), 
in  order  that  when  that  in  which  they  now  rejoice  in  spirit 
shall  he  fulfilled,  they  may  suck  and  be  satisfied,  etc.  Jeru- 
salem is  regarded  as  a  mother,  and  the  rich  actual  consolation, 
which  she  receives  (ch.  li.  3),  as  the  milk  that  enters  her  breasts 
(shod  as  in  ch.  Ix.  16),  and  from  which  she  now  supplies  her 
children  with  plentiful  nourishment.  W,  which  is  parallel  to 
lb>  (not  VT,  a  reading  which  none  of  the  ancients  adopted),  sig- 
nifies a  moving,  shaking  abundance,  which  oscillates  to  and  fro 
like  a  great  mass  of  water,  from  NTNf,  to  move  by  fits  and  starts, 
for  pellere  movere  is  the  radical  meaning  common  in  such  com- 
binations of  letters  as  KT,  yt,  fcO,  Ps.  xlii.  5,  to  which  Bernstein 
and  Knobel  have  correctly  traced  the  word;  whereas  the 
meaning  emicans  fluxus  (Schroder),  or  radians  copia  (Kocher), 
to  pour  out  in  the  form  of  rays,  has  nothing  to  sustain  it  in  the 
usage  of  the  language. 

The  reason  is  now  given,  why  the  church  of  the  future 
promises  such  abundant  enjoyment  to  those  who  have  suffered 
with  her.  Ver.  12.  "  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  guide 
peace  to  her  like  a  river,  and  the  glory  of  the  Gentiles  like  an 
overflowiiiy  stream,  that  ye  may  suck ;  ye  shall  be  borne  upon 
arms,  and  fondled  upon  knees"  Jehovah  guides  or  turns  (Gen. 
xxxix.  21)  peace  to  Jerusalem,  the  greatest  of  all  inward  bless- 
ings, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  outward 
blessings,  that  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Gentile  world  (kdbhod 
as  in  ch.  lxi.  6),  both  of  them  in  the  richest  superabundance 
("  like  a  river,"  as  in  ch.  xlviii.  18),  so  that  (perf  cons.)  "  ye 
may  be  able  to  suck  yourselves  full  according  to  your  heart's 
desire"  (ch.  Ix.  16).  The  figure  of  the  new  maternity  of 
Zion,  and  of  her  children  as  quasimodogeniti,  is  still  preserved. 
The  members  of  the  church  can  then  revel  in  peace  and 
wealth,  like  a  child  at  its  mother's  breasts.  The  world  is  now 
altogether  in  the  possession  of  the  church,  because  the  church 
is  altogether  God's.  The  allusion  to  the  heathen  leads  on  to  the 
thought,  which  was  already  expressed  in  a  similar  manner  in 
ch.  xlix.  22  and  lx.  4:  "on  the  side  (arm  or  shoulder)  will  ye  be 
carried,  and  fondled  (W,  pulpal  of  the  pilpel  VV]>V,  ch.  xi.  8) 
upon  the  knees,"  viz.  by  the  heathen,  who  will  vie  with  one  another 
in  the  effort  to  show  you  tenderness  and  care  (ch.  xlix.  23). 
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The  prophet  now  looks  upon  the  members  of  the  church  as 
having  grown  up,  as  it  were,  from  childhood  to  maturity :  they 
suck  like  a  child,  and  are  comforted  like  a  grown-up  son.  Ver. 
13.  "  Like  a  man  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  comforted  in  Jerusalem?'  Hitzig  says  that 
'ish  is  not  well  chosen ;  but  how  easily  could  the  prophet  have 
written  ben  (son),  as  in  ch.  xlix.  15  I  He  writes  'ish,  however, 
not  indeed  in  the  unmeaning  sense  in  which  the  LXX.  has 
taken  it,  viz.  &>?  ec  Tiva  ^rrjp  TrapaKaXeaei,  but  looking  upon 
the  people,  whom  he  had  previously  thought  of  as  children,  as 
standing  before  him  as  one  man.  Israel  is  now  like  a  man 
who  has  escaped  from  bondage  and  returned  home  from  a 
foreign  land,  full  of  mournful  recollections,  the  echoing  sounds 
of  which  entirely  disappear  in  the  maternal  arms  of  divine  love 
there  in  Jerusalem,  the  beloved  home,  which  was  the  home  of 
its  thoughts  even  in  the  strange  land. 

Wherever  they  look,  joy  now  meets  their  eye.  Ver.  14. 
"And  ye  will  see,  and  your  heart  will  be  joyful,  and  your  bones 
will  flourish  like  young  herbage ;  and  thus  does  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  make  itself  known  in  His  servants,  and  fiercely  does 
He  treat  His  enemies?'  They  will  see,  and  their  heart  will 
rejoice,  i.e.  (cf.  ch.  liii.  11,  lx.  5)  they  will  enjoy  a  heart- 
cheering  prospect,  and  revive  again  with  such  smiling  scenery 
all  around.  The  body  is  like  a  tree.  The  bones  are  its 
branches.  These  will  move  and  extend  themselves  in  the 
fulness  of  rejuvenated  strength  (compare  ch.  lviii.  11,  et 
ossa  tua  expedita  faciei) ;  and  thus  will  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
practically  become  known  (yenddetdh,  perf  cons.)  in  His  ser- 
vants,— that  hand  under  whose  gracious  touch  all  vernal  life 
awakens,  whether  in  body  or  in  mind.  And  thus  is  it  with 
the  surviving  remnant  of  Israel,  whereas  Jehovah  is  fiercely 
angry  with  His  foes.  The  first  rix  is  used  in  a  prepositional 
sense,  as  in  Ps.  lxvii.  2,  viz.  "in  His  servants,  so  that  they 
come  to  be  acquainted  with  it;"  the  second  in  an  accusative 
sense,  for  zaam  is  either  connected  with  ?V,  or  as  in  Zech. 
i.  12,  Mai.  i.  4,  with  the  accusative  of  the  object.  It  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  language  to  take  both  DN  accord- 
ing to  the  phrase  (DJ>)  DK  (t\T\)  nniD  Twy. 

The  prophecy  now  takes  a  new  turn  with  the  thought 
expressed  in   the   words,    "and  fiercely   does   He  treat  His 
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enemies."  The  judgment  of  wrath,  which  prepares  the  way 
for  the  redemption  and  ensures  its  continuance,  is  described 
more  minutely  in  ver.  15  :  "  For  behold  Jehovah,  in  the  fire  will 
He  come,  and  His  chariots  are  like  the  whirlwind,  to  pay  out  His 
wrath  in  burning  heat,  and  His  threatening  passeth  into  flames  of 
fire."  Jehovah  comes  baesh,  in  igne  (Jerome  ;  the  LXX.,  on 
the  contrary,  render  it  arbitrarily  &>?  wvp,  Jcd'esh),  since  it 
is  the  fiery  side  of  His  glory,  in  which  He  appears,  and  fire 
pours  from  Him,  which  is  primarily  the  intense  excitement  of 
the  powers  of  destruction  within  God  Himself  (ch.  x.  17,  xxx. 
27  ;  Ps.  xviii.  9),  and  in  these  is  transformed  into  cosmical 
powers  of  destruction  (ch.  xxix.  6,  xxx.  30 ;  Ps.  xviii.  13). 
He  is  compared  to  a  warrior,  driving  along  upon  war-chariots 
resembling  stormy  wind,  winch  force  everything  out  of  their 
way,  and  crush  to  pieces  whatever  comes  under  their  wheels. 
The  plural  vnhsnp  (His  chariots)  is  probably  not  merely 
amplifying,  but  a  strict  plural ;  for  Jehovah,  the  One,  can 
manifest  Himself  in  love  or  wrath  in  different  places  at  the 
same  time.  The  very  same  substantive  clause  VIlM'iB  nsiDDI 
occurs  in  Jer.  iv.  13,  where  it  is  not  used  of  Jehovah,  how- 
ever, but  of  the  Chaldeans.  Observe  also  that  Jeremiah  there 
proceeds  immediately  with  a  derivative  passage  from  Hab.  i.  8. 
In  the  following  clause  denoting  the  object,  iEN  n£»^  ^B>n?,  we 
must  not  adopt  the  rendering,  "  to  breathe  out  His  wrath  in 
burning  heat"  (Hitzig),  for  heshlbh  may  mean  respirare,  but  not 
exspirare  (if  this  were  the  meaning,  it  would  be  better  to  read 
y&\}?  from  2W),  as  Lowth  does);  nor  "ut  iram  suam  furore  sedet" 
(Meier),  for  even  in  Job  ix.  13,  Ps.  lxxviii.  38,  idk  y^n  does  not 
mean  to  still  or  cool  His  wrath,  but  to  turn  it  away  or  take  it 
back;  not  even  "to  direct  His  wrath  in  burning  heat"  (Ges., 
Kn.),  for  in  this  sense  heshlbh  would  be  connected  with  an  object 
with  5>,  %  (Job  xv.  13),  hv  (i.  25).  It  has  rather  the  meaning 
reddere  in  the  sense  of  retribuere  (Arab,  athdba,  syn.  shillem), 
and  "to  pay  back,  or  pay  out,  His  wrath"  is  equivalent  to 
heshlbh  ndqdm  (Deut.  xxxii.  41,  43).  Hence  1BK  nam  does  not 
stand  in  a  permutative  relation  instead  of  a  genitive  one  (viz. 
in  fervore,  ird  sua  =  irce  suce),  but  is  an  adverbial  definition, 
just  as  in  ch.  xlii.  25.  That  the  payment  of  the  wrath  deserved 
takes  place  in  burning  heat,  and  His  rebuke  (getdrdh)  in  flames 
of  fire,  are  thoughts  that  answer  to  one  another. 
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Jehovah  appears  with  these  warlike  terrors  because  He  is 
coming  for  a  great  judgment.  Ver.  16.  u  For  in  the  midst  of 
fire  Jehovah  holds  judgment,  and  in  the  midst  of  His  sword  with 
all  flesh;  and  great  will  be  the  multitude  of  those  pierced  through 
by  Jehovah"  The  fire,  which  is  here  introduced  as  the  medium 
of  judgment,  points  to  destructive  occurrences  of  nature,  and 
the  sword  to  destructive  occurrences  of  history.  At  the  same 
time  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  here,  as  in  ch.  xxxiv.  5,  6  (cf. 
ch.  xxvii.  1),  upon  the  direct  action  of  Jehovah  Himself.  The 
parallelism  in  ver.  16a  is  progressive.  Nishpat  'eth,  "to  go 
into  judgment  with  a  person,"  as  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22  (cf.  DV  in 
ch.  iii.  14,  Joel  iv.  2,  2  Chron.  xxii.  8 ;  fierd,  Luke  xi.  31,  32). 
We  find  a  resemblance  to  ver.  166  in  Zeph.  ii.  12,  and  this  is 
not  the  only  resemblance  to  our  prophecy  in  that  strongly 
reproductive  prophet. 

The  judgment  predicted  here  is  a  judgment  upon  nations, 
and  falls  not  only  upon  the  heathen,  but  upon  the  great  mass 
of  Israel,  who  have  fallen  away  from  their  election  of  grace 
and  become  like  the  heathen.  Ver.  17.  "  They  that  consecrate 
themselves  and  purify  themselves  for  the  gardens  behind  one  in 
the  midst,  who  eat  swine's  flesh  and  abomination  and  the  field- 
mouse — they  all  come  to  an  end  together,  saith  Jehovah."  The 
persons  are  first  of  all  described ;  and  then  follows  the  judg- 
ment pronounced,  as  the  predicate  of  the  sentence.  They  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  heathen  rites  of  lustration,  and  that  with 
truly  bigoted  thoroughness,  as  is  clearly  implied  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  synonyms  hammithqaddeshim  and  ham- 
mittaharim  (hithpael  with  an  assimilated  tav),  which,  like  the 
Arabic  qadusa  and  tahura,  are  both  traceable  to  the  radical  idea 
d<j)op[^€tv.  The  ?$  of  nfe|rr?K  is  to  be  understood  as  relating 
to  the  object  or  behoof :  their  intention  being  directed  to  the 
gardens  as  places  of  worship  (ch.  i.  29,  lxv.  3),  ad  sacra  in 
lucis  obeunda,  as  Schelling  correctly  explains.  In  the  chethib 
?|Wa  intf  nnx,  the  inx  (for  which  we  may  also  read  ^ns?  the  form 
of  connection,  although  the  two  pathachs  of  the  text  belong  to  the 
keri)  is  in  all  probability  the  hierophant,  who  leads  the  people  in 
the  performance  of  the  rites  of  religious  worship  ;  and  as  he  is 
represented  as  standing  in  the  midst  (^1^?)  of  the  worshipping 
crowd  that  surrounds  him,  'achar  (behind,  after)  cannot  be  un- 
derstood locally,  as  if  they  formed  his  train  or  tail,  but  tempo- 
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rally  or  in  the  way  of  imitation.  He  who  stands  in  their  midst 
performs  the  ceremonies  before  them,  and  they  follow  him, 
i.e.  perform  them  after  him.  This  explanation  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  keri,  'achath,  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  'acJiad  must  refer  to  the  idol,  and  substitutes  therefore  the 
feminine,  no  doubt  with  an  allusion  to  'dsherdh,  so  that  battdvekh 
(in  the  midst)  is  to  be  taken  as  referring  not  to  the  midst  of 
the  worshipping  congregation,  but  to  the  midst  of  the  gardens. 
This  would  be  quite  as  suitable ;  for  even  if  it  were  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  sacred  tree 
of  Astarte,  or  her  statue,  occupied  the  post  of  honour  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  and  'achar  would  correspond  to  the  phrase 
in  the  Pentateuch,  Dnn«  DM*>K  nn«  TO.  But  the  foregoing 
expression,  sanctificantes  et  mundantes  se  (consecrating  and  puri- 
fying), does  not  favour  this  sense  of  the  word  'achar  (why  not 
?  =  "itopp  ?),  nor  do  we  see  why  the  name  of  the  goddess  should 
be  suppressed,  or  why  she  should  be  simply  hinted  at  in  the 
word  nnK  (one),  ^nx  (^™)  has  its  sufficient  explanation  in 
the  antithesis  between  the  one  choir-leader  and  the  many 
followers ;  but  if  we  take  'achath  as  referring  to  the  goddess, 
we  can  find  no  intelligible  reason  or  object.  Some  again  have 
taken  both  'achad  and  'achath  to  be  the  proper  name  of  the  idol. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Scaliger  and  Grotius,  'achad  has  been 
associated  with  the  Phoenician  "AScoSo?  /3acrt,\ev$  Oewv  men- 
tioned by  Sanchuniathon  in  <Euseb.  prcep.  ev.  1,  10,  21,  or  with 
the  Assyrian  sun-god  Adad,  of  whom  Macrobius  says  (Saturn. 
1,  23),  Ejus  nominis  interpretatio  significant  unus;  but  we  should 
expect  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god  here,  and  not  of  a 
Phoenician  or  Assyrian  (Syrian)  deity.  Moreover,  Macrobius* 
combination  of  the  Syrian  Hadad  with  'achad  was  a  mere 
fancy,  arising  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Clericus'  combination  of  'achath  with  Hecate,  who  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Harranians  as  a 
monster,  though  not  under  this  name,  and  not  in  gardens 
(which  would  not  have  suited  her  character),  is  also  untenable. 
Now  as  'achath  cannot  be  explained  as  a  proper  name,  and  the 
form  of  the  statement  does  not  favour  the  idea  that  'achar 
'achath  or  'achar  'achad  refers  to  an  idol,  we  adopt  the  reading 
'achad,  and  understand  it  to  refer  to  the  hierophant  or  mysta- 
gogue.     Jerome  follows  the  keri,  and  renders  it  post   unam 
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intrinsecus.  The  reading  post  januam  is  an  ancient  correction, 
which  is  not  worth  tracing  to  the  Aramaean  interpretation  of 
'achar  'achad,  "  behind  a  closed  door,"  and  merely  rests  upon 
some  rectification  of  the  unintelligible  post  unam.  The  Targum 
renders  it,  u  one  division  after  another,"  and  omits  battdvekh. 
The  LXX.,  on  the  other  hand,  omits  'achar  'achad,  reads 
ubhattdvekh,  and  renders  it  koX  iv  toU  TrpoOvpot,?  (in  the  inner 
court).  Symmachus  and  Theodoret  follow  the  Targum  and 
Syriac,  and  render  it  ottlo-o)  aWrjXcoVy  and  then  pointing  the  next 
word  "Hirm  (which  Schelling  and  Bottcher  approve),  render  the 
rest  iv  peaa)  iaOcovTcov  to  /cpea?  to  ^oipelov  (in  the  midst  of 
those  who  eat,  etc.).  But  v3K  commences  the  further  descrip- 
tion of  those  who  were  indicated  first  of  all  by  their  zealous 
adoption  of  heathen  customs.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
readily  adopt  the  heathen  ritual ;  they  set  themselves  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  most  daring  way,  altogether  above  the  law 
of  Jehovah,  by  eating  swine's  flesh  (ch.  lxv.  4)  and  reptiles 
(sheqets,  abomination,  used  for  disgusting  animals,  such  as 
lizards,  snails,  etc.,  Lev.  vii.  21,  xi.  II1),  and  more  especially 
the  mouse  (Lev.  xi.  29),  or  according  to  Jerome  and  Zwingli 
the  dormouse  (glis  esculentus),  which  the  Talmud  also  mentions 
under  the  name  Kill  &ra::y  (wild  mouse)  as  a  dainty  bit  with 
epicures,  and  which  was  fattened,  as  is  well  known,  by  the 
Romans  in  their  gliraria.2  However  inward  and  spiritual  may 
be  the  interpretation  given  to  the  law  in  these  prophecies,  yet, 
as  we  see  here,  the  whole  of  it,  even  the  laws  of  food,  were 
regarded  as  inviolable.  So  long  as  God  Himself  had  not  taken 
away  the  hedges  set  about  His  church,  every  wilful  attempt  to 
break  through  them  was  a  sin,  which  brought  down  His  wrath 
and  indignation. 

The  prophecy  now  marks  out  clearly  the  way  which  the 
history  of  Israel  will  take.  It  is  the  same  as  that  set  forth  by 
Paul,  the  prophetic  apostle,  in  Rom.  ix.-xi.  as  the  winding  but 
memorable  path  by  which  the  compassion  of  God  will  reach  its 
all-embracing  end.  A  universal  judgment  is  the  turning-point. 
Ver.  18.  "  And  7,  their  works  and  their  thoughts it  comes  to 

1  See  Levysohn,  Zoologie  des  Talmuds,  pp.  218-9. 

2  See  Levysohn,  id.  pp.  108-9.  A  special  delicacy  was  glires  isicio 
porcinOy  dormice  with  pork  stuffing ;  see  Brillat-SaYarin's  Physiologie  del 
Geschmacks,  by  0.  Vogt,  p.  253. 
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pass  that  all  nations  and  tongues  are  gathered  together,  that  they 
come  and  see  my  glory'1  This  verse  commences  in  any  case 
with  a  harsh  ellipsis.  Hofmann,  who  regards  ver.  17  as  refer- 
ring not  to  idolatrous  Israelites,  but  to  the  idolatrous  world 
outside  Israel,  tries  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  adopting  this  ren- 
dering :  "  And  I,  saith  Jehovah,  when  their  thoughts  and 
actions  succeed  in  bringing  together  all  nations  and  tongues 
(to  march  against  Jerusalem),  they  come  and  see  my  glory 
(i.e.  the  alarming  manifestation  of  my  power) ."  But  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  opening  *33K1  (and  I),  which  cannot  possibly 
strengthen  the  distant  ^^3,  as  we  should  be  obliged  to  assume? 
Or  what  rule  of  syntax  would  warrant  our  taking  E^EW 
H5J2  DrvrihK'JTO  as  a  participial  clause  in  opposition  to  the 
accents  1  Again,  it  is  impossible  that  ^Jfctt  should  mean  "  et 
contra  me;"  or  D^m^nDI  DrTTOD,  "in  spite  of  their  works  and 
thoughts,"  as  Hahn  supposes,  which  leaves  'OJKl  quite  unex- 
plained; not  to  mention  other  impossibilities  which  Ewald, 
Knobel,  and  others  have  persuaded  themselves  to  adopt.  If 
we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  ellipsis,  the  explanation  adopted  by 
Hitzig  would  recommend  itself  the  most  strongly,  viz.  "  and  as 
for  me,  their  works  and  thoughts  have  come,  i.e.  have  become 
manifest  (fiKa<riv,  Susanna,  ver.  52),  so  that  I  shall  gather  to- 
gether." But  this  separation  of  f*?i?r  HX3  (it  is  going  to  gather 
together)  is  improbable  :  moreover,  according  to  the  accents,  the 
first  clause  reaches  as  far  as  DiTrDKTiDI  (with  the  twin-accent 
zakeph-munach  instead  of  zakeph  and  metheg) ;  whereupon  the 
second  clause  commences  with  n&O,  which  could  not  have  any 
other  disjunctive  accent  than  zakeph  gadol  according  to  well- 
defined  rules  (see,  for  example,  Num.  xiii.  27).  But  if  we 
admit  the  elliptical  character  of  the  expression,  we  have  not  to 
supply  WT  (I  know),  as  the  Targ.,  Syr.,  Saad.,  Ges.,  and  others 
do,  but,  what  answers  much  better  to  the  strength  of  the  emotion 
which  explains  the  ellipsis,  IpBK  (I  will  punish).  The  ellipsis 
is  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  "  Quos  ego  "  of  Virgil  (Aen. 
i.  139),  and  comes  under  the  rhetorical  figure  aposiopesis  :  "  and 
I,  their  works  and  thoughts  (I  shall  know  how  to  punish)." 
The  thoughts  are  placed  after  the  works,  because  the  reference 
is  more  especially  to  their  plans  against  Jerusalem,  that  work 
of  theirs,  which  has  still  to  be  carried  out,  and  which  Jehovah 
turns  into  a  judgment  upon  them.     The  passage  might  have 
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been  continued  with  Jcl  mishpdtl  (for  my  judgment),  like  the 
derivative  passage  in  Zeph.  iii.  8  ;  but  the  emotional  hurry  of 
the  address  is  still  preserved :  HN3  (properly  accented  as  a  par- 
ticiple) is  equivalent  to  riyn  (N3)  nsa  in  Jer.  li.  33,  Ezek.  vii. 
7,  12  (cf.  B^an,  ch.  xxvii.  6).  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
necessity  to  supply  anything,  since  n&o  by  itself  may  also  be 
taken  in  a  neuter  sense,  and  signify  venturum  (futurum)  est 
(Ezek.  xxxix.  8).  The  expression  u  peoples  and  tongues  "  (as  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  nations  in  Gen.  ch.  x.)  is  not  tautological, 
since,  although  the  distinctions  of  tongues  and  nationalities 
coincided  at  first,  yet  in  the  course  of  history  they  diverged 
from  one  another  in  many  ways.  All  nations  and  all  com- 
munities of  men  speaking  the  same  language  does  Jehovah 
bring  together  (including  the  apostates  of  Israel,  cf.  Zech.  xiv. 
14)  :  these  will  come,  viz.  as  Joel  describes  it  in  ch.  iv.  9  sqq., 
impelled  by  enmity  towards  Jerusalem,  but  not  without  the 
direction  of  Jehovah,  who  makes  even  what  is  evil  subservient 
to  His  plans,  and  will  see  His  glory, — not  the  glory  manifest  in 
grace  (Ewald,  Umbreit,  Stier,  Hahn),  but  His  majestic  mani- 
festation of  judgment,  by  which  they,  viz.  those  who  have  been 
encoiled  by  sinful  conduct,  are  completely  overthrown. 

But  a  remnant  escapes ;  and  this  remnant  is  employed  by 
Jehovah  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  wrorld  and 
the  restoration  of  Israel.  Vers.  19,  20.  "  And  I  set  a  sign  upon 
them,  and  send  away  those  that  have  escaped  from  them  to  the 
Gentiles  to  Tarshish,  Phul,  and  Lud,  to  the  stretchers  of  the  how, 
Tubal  and  Javan — the  distant  islands  that  have  not  heard  my 
fame  and  have  not  seen  my  glory,  and  they  will  proclaim  my 
glory  among  the  Gentiles,  And  they  will  bring  your  brethren 
out  of  all  heathen  nations,  a  sacrifice  for  Jehovah,  upon  horses  and 
upon  chariots,  and  upon  litters  and  upon  mules  and  upon  drome- 
daries, to  my  holy  mountain,  to  Jerusalem,  saith  Jehovah,  as  the 
children  of  Israel  bring  the  meat-offering  in  a  clear  vessel  to  the 
house  of  Jehovah"  The  majority  of  commentators  understand 
v'samtl  bdhem  'oth  (and  I  set  a  sign  upon  them)  as  signify- 
ing, according  to  Ex.  x.  2,  that  Jehovah  will  perform  such  a 
miraculous  sign  upon  the  assembled  nations  as  He  formerly 
performed  upon  Egypt  (Hofmann),  and  one  which  will  out- 
weigh the  ten  Egyptian  'othoth  and  complete  the  destruction 
commenced  by  them.     Hitzig  supposes  the  'oth  to  refer  directly 
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to  the  horrible  wonder  connected  with  the  battle,  in  which 
Jehovah  fights  against  them  with  fire  and  sword  (compare  the 
parallels  so  far  as  the  substance  is  concerned  in  Joel  iv.  14-16, 
Zeph.  iii.  8,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  18  sqq.,  Zech.  xiv.  12  sqq.).  But 
since,  according  to  the  foregoing  threat,  the  expression  "  they 
shall  see  my  glory"  signifies  that  they  will  be  brought  to  ex- 
perience the  judicial  revelation  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  if 
v'samtl  bdhem  'oth  (and  I  set  a  sign  upon  them)  were  to  be  un- 
derstood in  this  judicial  sense,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  for 
it  to  precede  than  to  follow.  Moreover,  this  v'samtl  bdhem  'oth 
would  be  a  very  colourless  description  of  what  takes  place  in 
connection  with  the  assembled  army  of  nations.  It  is  like  a 
frame  without  a  picture ;  and  consequently  Ewald  and  Um- 
breit  are  right  in  maintaining  that  what  follows  directly  after 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  picture  for  this  framework.  The  'oth 
(or  sign)  consists  in  the  unexpected  and,  with  this  universal 
slaughter,  the  surprising  fact,  that  a  remnant  is  still  spared, 
and  survives  this  judicial  revelation  of  glory.  This  marvellous 
rescue  of  individuals  out  of  the  mass  is  made  subservient  in 
the  midst  of  judgment  to  the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  Those 
who  have  escaped  are  to  bring  to  the  far  distant  heathen  world 
the  tidings  of  Jehovah,  the  God  who  has  been  manifested  in 
judgment  and  grace,  tidings  founded  upon  their  own  experience. 
It  is  evident  from  this,  that  notwithstanding  the  expression 
"  all  nations  and  tongues,"  the  nations  that  crowd  together 
against  Jerusalem  and  are  overthrown  in  the  attempt,  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  embracing  all  nations  without  exception, 
since  the  prophet  is  able  to  mention  the  names  of  many  nations 
which  were  beyond  the  circle  of  these  great  events,  and  had 
been  hitherto  quite  unaffected  by  the  positive  historical  reve- 
lation, which  was  concentrated  in  Israel.  By  Tarshish  Knobel 
understands  the  nation  of  the  Tyrsenes,  Tuscans,  or  Etruscans ; 
but  there  is  far  greater  propriety  in  looking  for  Tarshish,  as 
the  opposite  point  to  'Ophir,  in  the  extreme  west,  where  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  colony  Tartessus  resembles  it  in  sound. 
In  the  middle  ages  Tunis  was  combined  with  this.  Instead 
of  "H^l  fcfi  we  should  probably  read  with  the  LXX.  "n^  Bis, 
as  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  10,  xxx.  5.  Stier  decides  in  favour  of 
this,  whilst  Hitzig  and  Ewald  regard  b)£  as  another  form  of 
BID.     The   epithet  n&>p  WD   (drawers  of   the    bow)    is   ad- 
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mirably  adapted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Put,  since  this  people 
of  the  early  Egyptian  Phet  (Phaiat)  is  represented  ideogra- 
phically  upon  the  monuments  by  nine  bows.  According  to 
Josephus,  Ant.  i.  6,  2,  a  river  of  Mauritania  was  called  Phout, 
and  the  adjoining  country  Phoute ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
other  testimonies.  As  Lud  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  Lydians  of  Asia  Minor  here,  if  only  because 
they  could  not  well  be  included  among  the  nations  of  the 
farthest  historico-geographical  horizon  in  a  book  which  traces 
prophetically  the  victorious  career  of  Cyrus,  but  signifies  rather 
the  undoubtedly  African  tribe,  the  7\b  which  Ezekiel  mentions 
in  ch.  xxx.  5  among  the  nations  under  Egyptian  rule,  and  in 
ch.  xxvii.  10  among  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Tyrians,  and  which 
Jeremiah  notices  in  ch.  xlvi.  9  along  with  Put  as  armed  with 
bows ;  Put  and  Lud  form  a  fitting  pair  in  this  relation  also, 
whereas  Pul  is  never  met  with  again.  The  Targum  renders  it 
by  *$TOS,  i.e.  (according  to  Bochart)  inhabitants  of  QuXai,  a 
Nile  island  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  Strabo  (xvii.  1,  49)  calls 
"  a  common  abode  of  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians"  (see  Parthey's 
work,  De  Philis  insula)  ;  and  this  is  at  any  rate  better  than 
Knobel's  supposition,  that  either  Apulia  (which  was  certainly 
called  Pul  by  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages)  or  Lower  Italy  is 
intended  here.  Tubal  stands  for  the  Tibarenes  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  neighbours  of  the  Moschi 
(W®)>  with  whom  they  are  frequently  associated  by  Ezekiel 
(ch.  xxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1)  ;  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  6,  1),  the  (Caucasian)  Iberians.  Javan  is  a  name 
given  to  the  Greeks,  from  the  aboriginal  tribe  of  the  'IaFoves. 
The  eye  is  now  directed  towards  the  west :  the  u  isles  afar  off" 
are  the  islands  standing  out  of  the  great  western  sea  (the 
Mediterranean),  and  the  coastlands  that  project  into  it.  To 
all  these  nations,  which  have  hitherto  known  nothing  of  the 
God  of  revelation,  either  through  the  hearing  of  the  word  or 
through  their  own  experience,  Jehovah  sends  those  who  have 
escaped ;  and  they  make  known  His  glory  there,  that  glory  the 
judicial  manifestation  of  which  they  have  just  seen  for  them- 
selves. The  prophet  is  speaking  here  of  the  ultimate  completion 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  for  elsewhere  this  appeared 
to  him  as  the  work  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  for  which 
Cyrus  the  oppressor  of  the  nations  prepared  the  soil.     His 
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standpoint  here  resembles  that  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  xi.  25, 
who  describes  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world  and  the 
rescue  of  all  Israel  as  facts  belonging  to  the  future  ;  although 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this,  the  evangelization  of  the 
heathen  foretold  by  our  prophet  in  ch.  xlii.  1  sqq.  was  already 
progressing  most  rapidly.  A  direct  judicial  act  of  God  Him- 
self will  ultimately  determine  the  entrance  of  the  Pleroma  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  this  entrance  of  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  will  then  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the 
diaspora  of  Israel,  since  the  heathen,  when  won  by  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  Jehovah  by  those  who  have  been  saved,  "  bring 
your  brethren  out  of  all  nations."  On  the  means  employed  to 
carry  this  into  effect,  including  JcirMroth,  a  species  of  camels 
(female  camels),  which  derives  its  name  from  its  rapid  swaying 
motion,  see  the  Lexicons.1  The  words  are  addressed,  as  in  ver. 
5,  to  the  exiles  of  Babylonia.  The  prophet  presupposes  that 
his  countrymen  are  dispersed  among  all  nations  to  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  geographical  horizon.  In  fact,  the  commerce 
of  the  Israelites,  which  had  extended  as  far  as  India  and  Spain 
ever  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  sale  of  Jewish  prisoners  as 
slaves  to  Phoenicians,  Edomites,  and  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
king  Joram  (Obad.  20 ;  Joel  iv.  6 ;  Amos  i.  6),  the  Assyrian 
captivities,  the  free  emigrations, — for  example,  of  those  who 
stayed  behind  in  the  land  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  then  went  down  to  Egypt, — had  already  scattered  the  Is- 
raelites over  the  whole  of  the  known  world  (see  at  ch.  xlix.  12). 
Umbreit  is  of  opinion  that  the  prophet  calls  all  the  nations 
who  had  turned  to  Jehovah  "  brethren  of  Israel,"  and  repre- 
sents them  as  marching  in  the  most  motley  grouping  to  the 
holy  city.  In  that  case  those  who  were  brought  upon  horses, 
chariots,  etc.,  would  be  proselytes  ;  but  who  would  bring  them  ? 
This  explanation  is  opposed  not  only  to  numerous  parallels  in 
Isaiah,  such  as  ch.  lx.  4,  but  also  to  the  abridgment  of  the 
passage  in  Zeph.  iii.  10 :  "  From  the  other  side  of  the  rivers  of 
Ethiopia  (taken  from  Isa.  xviii.)  will  they  offer  my  worshippers, 

1  The  LXX.  render  it  <tkixIicou,  i.e.  probably  palanquins.  Jerome 
observes  on  this,  quas  nos  dormitoria  interpretari  possumus  vel  basternas. 
(On  this  word,  with  which  the  name  of  the  Bastarnians  as  '  A/xx&fiiot  is 
connected,  see  Flannel's  Bedeutung  der  Bastarner  fur  das  german.  Alter- 
Omm,  1865,  p.  34.) 
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the  daughters  of  my  dispersed  ones,  to  me  for  a  holy  offeririg.,, 
It  is  the  diaspora  of  Israel  to  which  the  significant  name  "  my 
worshippers,  the  daughters  of  my  dispersed  ones,"  is  there  ap- 
plied. The  figure  hinted  at  in  minchdthl  (my  holy  offering)  is 
given  more  elaborately  here  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  viz.  "  as  the 
children  of  Israel  are  accustomed  (fut.  as  in  ch.  vi.  2)  to  offer 
the  meat-offering"  (i.e.  that  which  was  to  be  placed  upon  the 
altar  as  such,  viz.  wheaten  flour,  incense,  oil,  the  grains  of  the 
first-fruits  of  wheat,  etc.)  "  in  a  pure  vessel  to  the  house  of 
Jehovah,"  not  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  for  the  point  of  com- 
parison is  not  the  presentation  in  the  temple,  but  the  bringing 
to  the  temple.  The  minchah  is  the  diaspora  of  Israel,  and  the 
heathen  who  have  become  vessels  of  honour  correspond  to  the 
clean  vessels. 

The  latter,  having  been  incorporated  into  the  priestly  con- 
gregation of  Jehovah  (ch.  Ixi.  6),  are  not  even  excluded  from 
the  priestly  and  Levitical  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Ver.  21. 
11  And  I  will  also  add  some  of  them  to  the  priests,  to  the  Levites, 
saith  Jehovah"  Hitzig  and  Knobel  suppose  mehem  to  refer  to 
the  Israelites  thus  brought  home.  But  in  this  case  something 
would  be  promised,  which  needed  no  promise  at  all,  since  the 
right  of  the  native  cohen  and  Levites  to  take  part  in  the  priest- 
hood and  temple  service  was  by  no  means  neutralized  by  their 
sojourn  in  a  foreign  land.  And  even  if  the  meaning  were  that 
Jehovah  would  take  those  who  were  brought  home  for  priests 
and  Levites,  without  regard  to  their  Aaronic  or  priestly  descent, 
or  (as  Jewish  commentators  explain  it)  without  regard  to  the 
apostasy,  of  which  through  weakness  they  had  made  themselves 
guilty  among  the  heathen ;  this  ought  to  be  expressly  stated. 
But  as  there  is  nothing  said  about  any  such  disregard  of  priestly 
descent  or  apostasy,  and  what  is  here  promised  must  be  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  not  self-evident,  mehem  must  refer  to 
the  converted  heathen,  by  whom  the  Israelites  had  been  brought 
home.  Many  Jewish  commentators  even  are  unable  to  throw  off 
the  impression  thus  made  by  the  expression  mehem  (of  them) ; 
but  they  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween this  statement  and  the  Mosaic  law,  by  understanding 
by  the  Gentiles  those  who  had  been  originally  Israelites  of 
Levitical  and  Aaronic  descent,  and  whom  Jehovah  would 
single  out  again.     David  Friedlander  and  David  Ottensosser 
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interpret  it  quite  correctly  thus  :  "  MeJiem,  i.e.  of  those  heathen 
who  bring  them  home,  will  He  take  for  priests  and  Levites, 
for  all  will  be  saints  of  Jehovah ;  and  therefore  He  has  just 
compared  them  to  a  clean  vessel,  and  the  Israelites  offered  by 
their  hand  to  a  minchdh."  The  majority  of  commentators  do 
not  even  ask  the  question,  in  what  sense  the  prophet  uses 
lakkdh&nlm  laleviyyim  (to  the  priests,  to  the  Levites)  with  the 
article.  Joseph  Kimchi,  however,  explains  it  thus :  "  "pttA 
D^nan,  to  the  service  of  the  priests,  the  Levites,  so  that  they 
(the  converted  heathen)  take  the  place  of  the  Gibeonites  (cf. 
Zech.  xiv.  216),  and  therefore  of  the  former  Cananaean  n'thinim" 
(see  Kohler,  Nach-exil.  Proph.  iii.  p.  39).  But  so  interpreted, 
the  substance  of  the  promise  falls  behind  the  expectation 
aroused  by  DHD  dji.  Hofmann  has  adopted  a  more  correct 
explanation,  viz. :  a  God  rewards  them  for  this  offering,  by 
taking  priests  to  Himself  out  of  the  number  of  the  offering 
priests,  who  are  added  as  such  to  the  Levitical  priests."  Apart, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  Cl^  U^TiJ?  cannot  well  signify  "  for 
Levitical  priests "  according  to  the  Deuteronomic  D^n  D^PDPI, 
since  this  would  require  D^n  D*aro^  (inasmuch  as  such  permu- 
tative  and  more  precisely  defining  expressions  as  Gen.  xix.  9, 
Josh.  viii.  24  cannot  be  brought  into  comparison) ;  the  idea 
"  in  addition  to  the  priests,  to  the  Levites,"  is  really  implied  in 
the  expression  (cf .  ch.  lvi.  8),  as  they  would  say  nftib  npi>  and 
not  HfcWj  and  would  only  use  D^3?  np7  in  the  sense  of  adding 
to  those  already  there.  The  article  presupposes  the  existence  of 
priests,  Levites  (asyndeton,  as  in  ch.  xxxviii.  14,  xli.  29,  lxvi.  5), 
to  whom  Jehovah  adds  some  taken  from  the  heathen.  When 
the  heathen  shall  be  converted,  and  Israel  brought  back,  the 
temple  service  will  demand  a  more  numerous  priesthood  and 
Levitehood  than  ever  before ;  and  Jehovah  will  then  increase 
the  number  of  those  already  existing,  not  only  from  the  D^niD, 
but  from  the  DWno  also.  The  very  same  spirit,  which  broke 
through  all  the  restraints  of  the  law  in  ch.  lvi.,  is  to  be  seen  at 
work  here  as  well.  Those  who  suppose  meliem  to  refer  to  the 
Israelites  are  wrong  in  saying  that  there  is  no  other  way,  in 
which  the  connection  with  ver.  22  can  be  made  intelligible. 
Friedlander  had  a  certain  feeling  of  what  was  right,  when  he 
took  ver.  21  to  be  a  parenthesis  and  connected  ver.  22  with 
ver.  20.     There  is  no  necessity  for  any  parenthesis,  however. 
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The  reason  which  follows,  relates  to  the  whole  of  the  previous 
promise,  including  ver.  21 ;  the  election  of  Israel,  as  Hofmann 
observes,  being  equally  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  heathen 
exert  themselves  to  bring  back  the  diaspora  of  Israel  to  their 
sacred  home,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  highest   reward 
granted  to  them  is,  that  some  of  them  are  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  priestly  and  Levitical  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
Ver.  22.  u  For  as  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earthy  which  I  am 
about  to  make,  continue  before  me,  saith  Jehovah,  so  will  your 
family  and  your  name  continue"     The  great  mass  of  the  world 
of  nations  and  of  Israel  also  perish ;  but  the  seed  and  name 
of   Israel,   i.e.   Israel   as   a    people   with   the   same  ancestors 
and  an  independent  name,  continues  for  ever,  like  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth ;  and  because  the  calling  of  Israel 
towards  the  world  of  nations  is  now  fulfilled  and  everything 
has  become  new,  the  former  fencing  off  of  Israel  from  other 
nations  comes   to  an  end,   and   the   qualification    for   priest- 
hood and  Levitical  office  in  the  temple  of  God  is  no  longer 
merely  natural  descent,  but  inward  nobility.     The  new  heaven 
and  the  new  earth,  God's  approaching  creation  (qua?  facturus 
sum),  continue  eternally  before  Him  (I'phdnai  as  in  ch.  xlix. 
16),  for  the  old  ones  pass  away  because  they  do  not  please  God  ; 
but  these  are  pleasing  to  Him,  and  are  eternally  like  His  love, 
whose  work  and  image  they  are.     The  prophet  here  thinks  of 
the  church  of  the  future  as  being  upon  a  new  earth  and  under 
a  new  heaven.     But  he  cannot  conceive  of  the  eternal  in  the 
form  of  eternity ;  all  that  he  can  do  is  to  conceive  of  it  as  the 
endless  continuance  of  the  history  of  time.     Ver.  23.  "  And 
it  will  come  to  pass  :  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  and  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,   all  flesh  will  come,  to  worship  before  me, 
saith  Jehovah"     New  moons  and  Sabbaths  will  still  be  cele- 
brated therefore ;  and  the  difference  is  simply  this,  that  just  as 
all  Israel  once  assembled  in  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  feasts, 
all  flesh  now  journey  to  Jerusalem  every  new  moon  and  every 
Sabbath.     *n  (construct  *5)  signifies  that  which  suffices,  then 
that  which  is  plentiful  (see  ch.  xl.  16),  that  which  is  due  or 
fitting,  so  that  (^2®)  B^jh  *TB  (with  a  temporal,  not  an  explana- 
tory min,  as  Gesenius  supposes)  signifies  "  from  the  time  when, 
or  as  often  as  what  is  befitting  to  the  new  moon  (or  Sabbath) 
occurs"  (cf.  xxviii.  19).     If  (n3P3)  Enra  be  added,  3  is  that  of 
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exchange :  as  often  as  new  moon  (Sabbath)  for  new  moon 
(Sabbath)  is  befitting,  i.e.  ought  to  occur :  1  Sam.  vii.  16  ; 
Zech.  xiv.  16  (cf.  1  Sam.  i.  7,  1  Kings  v.  25,  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
1:  "year  by  year,"  "month  by  month").  When  we  find 
(in3^3)  itTjrm  as  we  do  here,  the  meaning  is,  "  as  often  as  it 
has  to  occur  on  one  new  moon  (or  Sabbath)  after  the  other," 
i.e.  in  the  periodical  succession  of  one  after  another.  At  the 
same  time  it  might  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  1  Kings 
viii.  59,  fBto  Eri*  "^l,  which  does  not  mean  the  obligation  of 
one  day  after  the  other,  but  rather  "  of  a  day  on  the  fitting 
day  "  (cf .  Num.  xxviii.  10, 14),  although  the  meaning  of  change 
and  not  of  a  series  might  be  sustained  in  the  passage  before 
us  by  the  suffixless  mode  of  expression  which  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

They  who  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  every  new  moon 
and  Sabbath,  see  there  with  their  own  eyes  the  terrible  punish- 
ment of  the  rebellious.  Ver.  24.  "  And  they  go  out  and  look  at 
the  corpses  of  the  men  that  have  rebelled  against  me,  for  their 
worm  will  not  die  and  their  fire  will  not  be  quenched,  and  they 
become  an  abomination  to  all  flesh  J9  The  perfects  are  perf.  cons. 
regulated  by  the  foregoing  Ki3\  *WPJ  (accented  with  pashta 
in  our  editions,  but  more  correctly  with  munach)  refers  to  their 
going  out  of  the  holy  city.  The  prophet  had  predicted  in  ver. 
18,  that  in  the  last  times  the  whole  multitude  of  the  enemies  of 
Jerusalem  would  be  crowded  together  against  it,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  possession  of  it.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  becomes  such  a  scene  of  divine 
judgment,  a  HN"}  always  denotes  a  fixed,  lingering  look  directed 
to  any  object ;  here  it  is  connected  with  the  grateful  feeling  of 
satisfaction  at  the  righteous  acts  of  God  and  their  own  gracious 
deliverance.  PN"J%  which  only  occurs  again  in  Dan.  xii.  2,  is 
the  strongest  word  for  "  abomination."  It  is  very  difficult  to 
imagine  the  picture  which  floated  before  the  prophet's  mind. 
How  is  it  possible  that  all  flesh,  i.e.  all  men  of  all  nations, 
should  find  room  in  Jerusalem  and  the  temple?  Even  if  the 
city  and  temple  should  be  enlarged,  as  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah 
predict,  the  thing  itself  still  remains  inconceivable.  And  again, 
how  can  corpses  be  eaten  by  worms  at  the  same  time  as  they 
are  being  burned,  or  how  can  they  be  the  endless  prey  of  worms 
and  fire  without  disappearing  altogether  from  the  sight  of  man  t 
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It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  thing  itself,  as  here  described, 
must  appear  monstrous  and  inconceivable,  however  we  may 
suppose  it  to  be  realized.  The  prophet,  by  the  very  mode  of 
description  adopted  by  him,  precludes  the  possibility  of  our 
conceiving  of  the  thing  here  set  forth  as  realized  in  any  material 
form  in  this  present  state.  He  is  speaking  of  the  future  state, 
but  in  figures  drawn  from  the  present  world.  The  object  of 
his  prediction  is  no  other  than  the  new  Jerusalem  of  the  world 
to  come,  and  the  eternal  torment  of  the  damned ;  but  the  way 
in  which  he  pictures  it,  forces  us  to  translate  it  out  of  the 
figures  drawn  from  this  life  into  the  realities  of  the  life  to 
come  ;  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  apocryphal  books  of 
Judith  (xvi.  17)  and  Wisdom  (vii.  17),  as  well  as  in  the  New 
Testament,  e.g.  Mark  ix.  43  sqq.,  with  evident  reference  to  this 
passage.  This  is  just  the  distinction  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  that  the  Old  Testament  brings  down  the 
life  to  come  to  the  level  of  this  life,  whilst  the  New  Testament 
lifts  up  this  life  to  the  level  of  the  life  to  come ;  that  the  Old 
Testament  depicts  both  this  life  and  the  life  to  come  as  an  end- 
less extension  of  this  life,  whilst  the  New  Testament  depicts  it 
as  a  continuous  line  in  two  halves,  the  last  point  in  this  finite 
state  being  the  first  point  of  the  infinite  state  beyond ;  that  the 
Old  Testament  preserves  the  continuity  of  this  life  and  the  life 
to  come  by  transferring  the  outer  side,  the  form,  the  appear- 
ance of  this  life  to  the  life  to  come,  the  new  Testament  by 
making  the  inner  side,  the  nature,  the  reality  of  the  life  to  come, 
the  8vvdfjL€L<;  fieXkovros  alwvos,  immanent  in  this  life.  The 
new  Jerusalem  of  our  prophet  has  indeed  a  new  heaven  above 
it  and  a  new  earth  under  it,  but  it  is  only  the  old  Jerusalem 
of  earth  lifted  up  to  its  highest  glory  and  happiness  ;  whereas  the 
new  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse  comes  down  from  heaven, 
and  is  therefore  of  heavenly  nature.  In  the  former  dwells  the 
Israel  that  has  been  brought  back  from  captivity  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  risen  church  of  those  who  are  written  in  the  book  of  life. 
And  whilst  our  prophet  transfers  the  place  in  which  the  rebel- 
lious are  judged  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  itself ;  in 
the  Apocalypse,  the  lake  of  fire  in  which  the  life  of  the  ungodly 
is  consumed,  and  the  abode  of  God  with  men,  are  for  ever 
separated.  The  Hinnom-valley  outside  Jerusalem  has  become 
Gehenna,  and  this  is  no  longer  within  the  precincts  of  the  new 
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Jerusalem,  because  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  example  to  the 
righteous  who  are  for  ever  perfect. 

Iu  the  lessons  prepared  for  the  synagogue  ver.  23  is  re- 
peated after  ver.  24,  on  account  of  the  terrible  character  of  the 
latter,  "  so  as  to  close  with  words  of  consolation." *  But  the 
prophet,  who  has  sealed  the  first  two  sections  of  these  prophetic 
orations  with  the  words,  "  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked," 
intentionally  closes  the  third  section  with  this  terrible  picture 
of  their  want  of  peace.  The  promises  have  gradually  soared 
into  the  clear  light  of  the  eternal  glory,  to  the  new  creation  in 
eternity;  and  the  threatenings  have  sunk  down  to  the  depth 
of  eternal  torment,  which  is  the  eternal  foil  of  the  eternal 
light.  More  than  this  we  could  not  expect  from  our  prophet. 
His  threefold  book  is  now  concluded.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
seven  orations.  The  central  one  of  the  whole,  i.e.  the  four- 
teenth, is  ch.  lii.  13-liii. ;  so  that  the  cross  forms  the  centre 
of  this  prophetic  trilogy.  Per  crucem  ad  lucem  is  its  watch- 
word. The  self-sacrifice  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  new  Israel,  a  new  human  race,  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth. 

1  Isaiah  is  therefore  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the 
prophets  close  their  orations  D^irum  n3B>  *"\yi2  (b.  Berachoth  31a), 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  this  exception  is  denied  by  some,  on  the 
ground  that  the  words  "  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  "  apply  to  the  Gentilea 
(j.  Berachoth  c  V.  Anf.  Midras  Tillim  on  Ps.  iv.  8). 


APPENDIX. 


Vol.  i.  page  66. — Tn  the  commentary  on  the  second  half  of 
chap,  xl.-lxvi.,  I  have  referred  here  and  there  to  the  exposi- 
tions of  J.  Heinemann  (Berlin  1842)  and  Isaiah  Hoehstadter 
(Carlsruhe  1827),  both  written  in  Hebrew, — the  former  well 
worthy  of  notice  for  criticism  of  the  text,  the  latter  provided 
with  a  German  translation.  For  the  psalm  of  Hezekiah  (ch. 
xxxviii.)  Professor  Sam.  David  Luzzatto  of  Padua  lent  me  his 
exposition  in  manuscript.  Since  then  this  great  and  noble- 
minded  man  has  departed  this  life  (on  the  29th  Sept.  1865).  His 
commentary  on  Isaiah,  so  far  as  it  has  been  printed,  is  full  of 
information  and  of  new  and  stirring  explanations,  written  in 
plain,  lucid,  rabbinical  language.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  the  second  half  of  this  valuable  work  to  remain  un- 
printed.  I  well  remember  the  assistance  which  the  deceased 
afforded  me  in  my  earlier  studies  of  the  history  of  the  post- 
biblical  Jewish  poetry  (1836),  and  the  affection  which  he  dis- 
played when  I  renewed  my  former  acquaintance  with  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  publishing  his  Isaiah ;  so  that  I  lament  his 
loss  on  my  own  account  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  science. 
"  Why  have  you  allowed  twenty-five  years  to  pass,"  he  wrote  to 
me  on  the  22 d  Feb.  1863,  "without  telling  me  that  you  re- 
membered me?  Is  it  because  we  form  different  opinions  of  the 
T\ti?y  and  the  lA  17*  *fp  of  Isaiah  ?  Are  you  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian t  Then  you  are  a  hundred  times  dearer  to  me  than  so 
many  Israelitish  scholars,  the  partizans  of  Spinoza,  with  whom 
onr  age  swarms."  These  words  indicate  very  clearly  the  stand- 
point taken  in  his  writings. 

Of  the  commentaries  written  in  English,  I  am  acquainted 
not  only  with  Lowth,  but  with  the  thoroughly  practical  commen- 
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tary  of  Henderson  (1857),  and  that  of  Joseph  Addison  Alexander, 
Prof,  in  Princeton  (1847,  etc.),  which  is  very  much  read  as  an 
exegetical  repertorium  in  England  also.  But  I  had  neither  of 
them  in  my  possession. 

Vol.  i.  page  70. — What  I  have  said  here  on  ch.  i.  1  as  the 
heading  to  the  whole  book,  or  at  any  rate  to  ch.  i.-xxxix.,  has 
been  said  in  part  by  Photios  also  in  his  AmphilocJiia,  which 
Sophocles  the  M.D.  has  published  complete  from  a  MS.  of 
Mount  Athos  (Athens  1858,  4). 

Vol.  i.  page  203,  on  Ch.  vi.  13. — Hofmann  in  his 
Schriftbeweis  (ii.  2,  541)  maintains  with  Knobel,  that  nnjfD 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  any  other  meaning  than  "  plant." 
It  is  never  met  with  in  this  sense,  which  it  might  have  (after 
3¥3=ytp3),  though  it  is  in  the  sense  of  statua  and  cippus,  which, 
when  applied  to  a  tree  deprived  of  its  crown,  can  only  mean 
stipes  or  truncus. — We  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  a 
few  other  passages  of  his  work : — Ch.  viii.  22.  u  And  the  deep 
darkness  is  scared  away  :  m'nudddch  with  the  accusative  of  the 
object  used  with  the  passive."  But  this  is  only  possible  with  the 
finite  verb,  not  with  the  passive  participle.  Ch.  ix.  2.  "By  the  fact 
that  Thou  hast  made  the  people  many,  Thou  hast  not  made  the 
joy  great;  but  now  they  rejoice  before  Thee  (who  hast  appeared)." 
It  is  impossible  that  P^in  and  n^Hn,  when  thus  surrounded 
with  perfects  relating  to  the  history  of  the  future,  should  itself 
relate  to  the  historical  past. — Ch.  xviii.  "It  is  Israel  in  its  dis- 
persion which  is  referred  to  here  as  a  people  carried  away  and 
spoiled,  but  which  from  that  time  forward  is  an  object  of 
reverential  awe, — a  people  that  men  have  cut  in  pieces  and 
trampled  under  foot,  whose  land  streams  have  rent  in  pieces." 
But  does  not  this  explanation  founder  on  nfc6m  fcOrrjD  fcOU?  In 
the  midfcc  of  attributes  which  point  to  ill-treatment,  can  this 
passage  be  meant  to  describe  the  position  which  Israel  is  hence- 
forth to  hold  as  one  commanding  respect  (see  our  exposition)  ? 
—  Ch.  xix.  28.  "  Egypt  the  land  of  cities  will  be  reduced  to  five 
cities  by  the  judgment  that  falls  upon  it."  But  how  can  the 
words  affirm  that  there  will  be  only  five  cities  in  all,  when  there  is 
nothing  said  about  desolation  in  the  judgment  predicted  before? 
— Ch.  xxi.  1-10.  "  What  the  watchman  on  the  watch-tower  see 
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is  not  the  hostile  army  marching  against  Babel,  but  the  march 
of  the  people  of  God  returning  home  from  Babel."  Conse- 
quently tsemed  pdrdshim  does  not  mean  pairs  of  horsemen,  but 
carriages  full  of  men  and  drawn  by  horses.  But  we  can  see  what 
tsemed  pdrdshim  is  from  2  Kings  ix.  25  (rokhebhim  ts'mddim), 
and  from  the  combination  of  rekhebh  and  pdrdshim  (chariots  and 
horsemen)  in  ch.  xxii.  7,  xxxi.  1.  And  the  rendering  "  car- 
riages "  will  never  do  for  ch.  xxi.  7,  9.  Carriages  with  camels 
harnessed  to  them  would  be  something  unparalleled ;  and 
rekhebh  gdrridl  (cf.  1  Sam.  xxx.  17)  by  the  side  of  tsemed 
pdrdshim  has  a  warlike  sound. 

Vol.  i.  page  279,  on  Ch.  x.  28-32. — Professor  Schegg 
travelled  by  this  very  route  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  p.  560,  Anm.  2) : 
From  Gifneh  he  went  direct  to  Tayibeh  (which  he  imagined 
to  be  the  ancient  Ai),  and  then  southwards  through  Muchmas, 
Geba,  Hizmehy  'Anata,  and  el-Isawiye  to  Jerusalem. 

Vol.  ii.  page  65. — No  (No  'Amon  in  Nahum  iii.  8)  is 
the  Egyptian  nu-A7nun=Ai6cnr6\L<s  (nu  the  spelling  of  the 
hieroglyphic  of  the  plan  of  the  city,  with  which  the  name  of 
the  goddess  Nu.  t  =  Rhea  is  also  written).  The  ordinary 
spelling  of  the  name  of  this  city  corresponds  to  the  Greek 

'  A/JL/JLCDVOTroXlS. 

Vol.  ii.  page  QQ,  on  Ch.  xxxiii.  23. — (Compare  Grashof, 
Ueber  das  Schiff  bei  Homer  und  Hesiod,  Gymnasial-programm 
1834,  p.  23  sqq.).  The  fieaoB/jbrj  (=  fieaoBofirj)  is  the  cross 
plank  which  connects  the  two  sides  of  the  ship.  A  piece  is  cut 
out  of  this  on  the  side  towards  the  rudder,  in  which  the  mast 
is  supported,  being  also  let  into  a  hole  in  the  boards  of  the  keel 
(laroirehrj)  and  there  held  fast.  The  mast  is  also  prevented 
from  falling  backwards  by  ropes  or  stays  carried  forward  to 
the  bows  (irpoTovoi).  On  landing,  the  mast  is  laid  back  into  a 
hollow  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  (l<7To$6/crj).  If  the  stays 
are  not  drawn  tight,  the  mast  may  easily  fall  backwards,  and 
so  slip  not  only  out  of  the  /jueaoBfjurj  but  out  of  the  laToirehij 
also.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  DJ"VJ"I5  *PW "*?•  It 
would  be  better  to  understand  hen  as  referring  to  the  laToiriBrj 
than  to  the  fMeo-oBfirj.     The  latter  has  no  "  hole,"  but  only  a 
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notch,  i.e.  a  semicircular  piece  cut  out,  and  serves  as  a  support 
to  the  mast ;  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  mast  inserted 
into  it,  and  serves  as  a  ken,  Le,  a  basis,  theca,  loculamentum. 
Vitringa  observes  (though  without  knowing  the  difference 
between  fieaoBfjuj  and  laroiriBi])  :  "  Oportet  accedere  funes,  qui 
thecam  firment,  h.  e.  qui  malum  sustinentes  thecce  succurrant,  qui 
quod  theca  sola  per  se  prastare  nequit  absque  funibus  cum  ea 
veluti  concurrentes  ejjiciant" 

Vol.  ii.  page  75,  on  Ch.  xxxiv.  16. — This  transition 
from  words  of  Jehovah  concerning  Himself  to  words  relating 
to  Him,  may  also  be  removed  by  adopting  the  following  ren- 
dering :  "  For  my  mouth,  it  has  commanded  it,  and  its  (my 
mouth's)  breath,  it  has  brought  it  together"  (rucho  =  rudch  pi, 
Ps.  xxx.  6,  Job  xv.  30). 

Vol.  ii.  page  104, — I  am  wrong  in  describing  it  here  as 
improbable  that  the  land  would  have  to  be  left  uncultivated 
during  the  year  713-12  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  that 
had  taken  place,  even  after  the  departure  of  the  Assyrians. 
Wetzstein  has  referred  me  to  his  Appendix  on  the  Monastery 
of  Job  (see  Comm.  on  Job,  vol.  ii.  416),  where  he  has  shown 
that  the  fallow-land  (wdgiha)  of  a  community,  which  is  sown 
in  the  autumn  of  1865  and  reaped  in  the  summer  of  1866, 
must  have  been  broken  up,  i.e.  ploughed  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  winter  of  1864-65.  "  If  this  breaking  up  of  the  fallow 
(el-Bur)  were  obliged  to  be  omitted  in  the  winter  of  1864-65, 
because  of  the  enemy  being  in  the  land,  whether  from  the 
necessity  for  hiding  the  oxen  in  some  place  of  security,  or  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  taken  from  the  peasants  and  con- 
sumed by  the  foe,  it  would  be  impossible  to  sow  in  the  autumn 
of  1865  and  reap  a  harvest  in  the  summer  of  1866.  And  if 
the  enemy  did  not  withdraw  till  the  harvest  of  1865,  only  the 
few  who  had  had  their  ploughing  oxen  left  by  the  war  would  find 
it  possible  to  break  up  the  fallow.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  could  sow,  if  the  enemy's  occupation  of  the  land  had  pre- 
vented them  from  ploughing  in  the  winter  of  18  0-.  If 
men  were  to  sow  in  the  newly  broken  fallow,  they  would  l 
no  harvest,  and  the  seed  would  only  be  lost.  It  is  only  in  the 
volcanic  and  therefore  fertile  region  of  Haurdn  (Bashan)  that 
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the  sowing  of  the  newly  broken  fallow  (es-sikak)  yields  a 
harvest,  and  there  it  is  only  when  the  winter  brings  a  large 
amount  of  rain  ;  so  that  even  in  Haunin  nothing  but  necessity 
leads  any  one  to  sow  upon  the  sikak.  In  western  Palestine,  even  in 
the  most  fruitful  portions  of  it  (round  Samaria  and  Nazareth), 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  plough  three  times  before  he  can  sow  ; 
and  a  really  good  farmer  follows  up  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fallow  (sikak)  in  the  winter,  the  second  ploughing  (thdnia)  in 
the  spring,  and  the  third  ploughing  (tethlith)  in  the  summer, 
with  a  fourth  (terbia)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Con- 
sequently no  sowing  could  take  place  in  the  autumn  of  713,  if 
the  enemy  had  been  in  the  land  in  the  autumn  of  714,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  hindered  the  farmer  from  the  sikak  in 
the  winter  of  714-3,  and  from  the  thdnia  and  tethlith  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  713.  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore, 
to  assume  that  a  second  invasion  took  place,  which  prevented 
the  sowing  in  the  autumn  of  713." 


is 


Vol.  ii.  page  114,  on  2  Kings  xx.  9.  —  Even  ^n 
syntactically  admissible  in  the  sense  of  iveritne;  see  Gen.  xxi.  7, 
Ps.  xi.  3,  Job  xii.  9. 

Vol.  ii.  page  244. — akiiwvxiaica  in  Plut.,  read  Porph., 
viz.  in  the  letter  of  Porphyrios  to  the  Egyptian  Anebo  in 
Euseb.  prcep.  iii.  4,  init.:  Tas  re  et9  tol"?  Se/cavoix;  to/jlcls  teal  tovs 
(opoGfcoirovs  kclL  tov$  \€<yofjLevov$  KpaTCLLovs  rjye/jbovas,  d)V  teal 
ovofjbara  iv  roc?  aXfievi^iaKol^  cfrepeTcu;  compare  Jamblichos, 
de  Mysteriis,  viii.  4:  rare  ev  rols  aakjJbea-'^ivLaicol^  puepos  tl 
fipaxyraTov  irepLe^et  rcov  'Epfzai/cobi'  Biard^ecov.  This  reading 
Gdkiie<jywiaicoZ<$  has  been  adopted  by  Parthey  after  two 
codices  and  the  text  in  Salmasius,  de  annis  clim.  605.  But 
akpbevL^LaKQi^  is  favoured  by  the  form  Almanach  (Hebr.  p^D^N, 
see  Steinschneider,  Catal.  Codd.  Lugduno-Batav.  p.  370),  in 
which  the  word  was  afterwards  adopted  as  the  name  of  an 
astrological  handbook  or  year-book.  In  Arabic  the  word  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  equivalent  to   •U*!1>  the  encampment  (of  the 

stars) ;  but  to  all  appearance  it  was  originally  an  Egyptian 
word,  and  possibly  the  Coptic  monk  (old  Egyptian  mench),  a 
form  or  thing  formed,  is  hidden  beneath  it. 
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Vol.  ii.  page  376,  on  Ch.  lvii.  10,  BW3. — Fleischer  says: 
"  Just  as  in  J^  and  ^  the  meaning  of  hope  springs  out  of 

the  idea  of  stretching  and  drawing  out,  so  do  {jMj\   and  ^jo 

(spem  deposuit,  desperavit)  signify  literally  to  draw  in,  to  corn- 
s' f-^       - 
press  ;  hence  the  old  Arabic       r  ___   i      consumption,  phthisis. 

And  the  other  old  Arabic  word       .  f  lit.  squeezing,  res  angustce 

=fakr  wa-faka,  want,  need,  and  penury,  or  in  a  concrete  sense 
the  need,  or  thing  needed,  is  also  related  to  this." 

Vol.  ii.  page  483-4,  on  Ch.  lxv.  11. — MtJvtj  appears  in 
fjLTjvayvpTT]*;  =  fi7)TpayvpT7]<$  as  the  name  of  Cybele,  the  mother 
of  the  gods.  In  Egyptian,  Menhi  is  a  form  of  Isis  in  the  city 
of  Hat-uer.  The  Ithyphallic  Min,  the  cognomen  of  Amon, 
which  is  often  written  in  an  abbreviated  form  with  the  spelling 
men  (Copt.  MHIN,  signum),  is  further  removed. 

Vol.  ii.  page  490,  on  Ch.  lxv.  23. — *§%{&.  Fleischer  says: 
"  ?na  and  J^  are  so  far  connected,  that  the  stem  f>ra,  like 

rta,  signifies  primarily  to  let  loose,  or  let  go.     This  passes  over 

partly  into  outward  overtaking  or  overturning,  and  partly  into 

internal  surprise  and  bewildering,  and  partly  also  (in  Arabic) 

into  setting  free  on  the  one  hand,  and  outlawing  on  the  other 

(compare  the  Azazel-goat  of  the  day  of  atonement,  which  was 

sent  away  into  the  wilderness)  ;  hence  it  is  used  as  an  equiva- 
/  /  / 

lent  for  ^J  (execrare)." 


